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Art.  I. — 1.  Narrative  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.    By 

Wai-ter  K.  Kelly. 
2.  The  Three  Days  of  February  1848.    By  Percy  B.  St.  John, 

An  Eye-Wituess  of  the  whole  Revolution. 

The  careless  observer  among  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  even  well  acquainted  with  Paris,  would  have  noted,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  year,  but  little  that  was  unusual  in  its 
general  appearance  and  tone.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  re* 
marked,  that  he  encountered  fewer  of  his  compatriots  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  Champs  Elysees,  or  Galignani*s  reading-room ; 
and  he  might  occasionally  have  heard  dolorous  complaints  from 
trades-people,  that  there  were  far  fewer  English  in  yie  city  than 
was  usual.  But  in  Paris  itself  and  its  Parisians,  he  would  have 
found  no  material  difiei^nce.  If  the  Opposition  was  more  cla- 
morous, and  the  Ministry  more  imperious,  tliis  would  have  pro- 
mised  no  more  important  result  than  rendering  the  Parliamen- 
tary debates  more  noisy,  and  the  political  journals  less  readable. 
All  such  war  of  words  and  shedaing  of  ink  had  apparently  no 
effect  on  the  habitual  gaiety  of  the  mass. 

The    Cafes    and    Restaurants   were   as    brilliant   as    usual 
with  gilding,  mirrors,  and  light ;  the  shops  were  decked  out 
with   all  their  customary  luxury  and  taste ;  the  demand  and  .' 
supply    of  Christmas  bonbons  undiminished.      The  theatres  i 
were  as  crowded  as  ever ;  the  criticism  of  the  parterre — ^now  i 
rapturous  with  Albon^s  singing,   now  disgusted  with   Alex-  \ 
ander. Dumas'  Hamlet — as  dogmatical  and  dreaded;  the  mad    \ 
riot  of  the  Carnival  balls  at  the  opera  as  fast  and  furious. 
A  sunny  afternoon  would   bring  out   all  the  human   butter- 
flies to  the  Boulevards;  a  rainy  holiday  would  send  them  to 
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inspect  the  various  museums  as  heretofore.  There  were  neither 
fewer  artists  in  the  Louvre,  fewer  readers  in  the  public  libraries, 
nor  more  devotees  in  the  churches.  There  was  the  usual  amount 
of  science  and  literature  at  the  Institute — of  epigram  and  repartee 
in  the  salons — of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne— ot  soldiers  loitering 
in  the  streets — of  niu*sery-maids  and  children  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  Care-forgetting,  pleasure-loving  Paris  wore 
her  usual  gay  aspect.  Yet  before  the  second  month  of  the  year 
should  be  ended,  the  same  Paris  was  to  accomplish  a  revolution 
which  should  not  only  dethrone  a  king,  but  sweep  away  a  mon- 
archy. 

'  But  if  the  superficial  observer  saw  little  unusual  in  the  aspect 
■of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  any  one  who  was  better 
/  acquainted  with  the  French  character,  and  bestowed  a  more 
/  thoughtful  glance  at  its  existing  manifestations,  could  have  foretold 
(^the  approach  of  some  mighty  change.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
stormy  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nor  the  eloquence 
of  the  Count  de  Montalembert  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  Marquis 
de  Boissy  among  the  Peers,  nor  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
Opposition  press,  nor  the  vacillating  feebleness — alternately 
bullying  and  cringing — of  the  ./oiima/  des  Debats  KaAih^  Conser- 
vateur;  it  was  not  so  much  even  the  concentration  of  military  force 
in  and  around  Paris — so  expressive  of  palace-apprehension  and 
weakness ;  nor  the  positive  prophecies  of  a  revolution,  such  as  we 
ourselves  heard,  which  foreshadowed  the  event  that  was  to  come  ; 
— so  often  had  such  prophecies  ended  in  ridiculous  unfulfilment, 
such  debates  in  vain  words,  and  such  assemblings  of  troops  in 
mere  parade.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  anything  outward  or  overt 
which  foreboded  the  catastrophe ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  see  that 
any  one  individual  fact,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  Revo- 
lution, could  be  pointed  out  as  having  been  adequate  to  cause  so 
mighty  a  result  as  a  forced  abdication,  and  a  radical  change  in 
the  forni  gf  government.  But  there  was  a  suspicion  abroad 
throughout  the  land,  which  of  long  growth  had  ripened  to  con- 
viction, that  the  king  was  false  to  his  people — that  an  enormous 
system  of  corruption  and  extravagance  was  undermining  the 
integrity  of  the  country,  and  ruining  its  finances — that  the  inter- 
ests of  France  at  home  and  abroad  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty — that  a  disguised,  but  not  the  less  real,  despotism 
occupied  tlie  throne — indeed,  that  everything  which  haa  been 
gained  by  two  revolutions  was  in  danger  of  being  reabsorbed ; 
and  that  all  this  was  not  an  accidental  or  an  evanescent  state  of 
things,  but  the  result  of  a  policy  deeply  planned  and  unrelent- 
ingly pursued — the  working  out  of  an  elaborate  system,  which 
had  been  matured,  it  might  De,  even  before  its  author  was  raised 
to  the  position  firom  which  it  was  to  be  put  in  practice. 


Distrust  of  the  King — French  Pectdiarities,  3 

This  disti^st  of  the  king  was  all  but  universal ;  and  to  it  he 
may  ascribe  the  loss  of  his  throne.  For  though  the  Republican 
party  was  far  from  being  insignificant,  it  was  still  a  small 
minority,  and  certainly  would  never  have  seen  its  hopes  realized, 
if  the  universal  people — attached  to  monarchical  institutions  as 
they  were — ^had  not  felt  that  trust  was  no  more  to  be  put  in 

Erinces,  when  they  found  that,  under  the  Sovereign  whom  they 
ad  themselves  set  up,  and  whom  they  had  fettered  with  so 
many  restrictions  in  a  carefully  pondered  and  amended  charter, 
they  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  before,  and  that  the  whips  of 
his  predecessor  had  been  exchanged  for  very  scorpions.  ^    . 

This  feeling  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  king  any  careful ; 
observer  might  for  a  considerable  time  have  read  m  the  physio- 1 
gnomy  of  France.  And  to  any  thinking  and  unprejudiced  man, 
consiaering  the  position  of  things,  and  aware  of  the  character  of 
the  people,  it  plainly  told  that  a  change,  and  a  great  change, 
had  oecome  as  immment  as  it  had  long  been  desirable.  For 
beneath  much  that  is  frivolous  in  their  character,  there  lies  an 
energy  and  intensity  for  which  the  French  too  seldom  get  credit 
in  other  countries.  It  is  not  merely  excitability,  it  is  a  resolute- 
ness and  determination  scarce  paralleled  among  other  nations, 
not  sustained  by  the  same  determined  persevei'ance  which  distin- 
guishes the  English,  but  irresistible  in  its  first  impetuosity,  and 
terrible  if  it  have  been  long  restrained.  No  people,  moreover, 
are  more  ready  and  more  qualified  to  act  without  leaders,  and  to 
rise  without  previous  concert.  When  an  impulse  sufficiently  . 
strong  is  communicated  to  them,  they  act  as  one  man — animated 
by  one  spirit — extemporizing  chiefs  as  they  go  along.  And  it 
b  farther  very  characteristic  of  them,  that  when  labouring  under  • 
any  grievance,  they  are  ever  ready  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  that 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better :  they  endeavour  to  rid  them- 
selves of  it  without  inquiry  as  to  what  will  replace  it,  and 
"  rather  than  bear  the  ills  they  have,  they  fly  to  others  that  they 
know  not  of."  They  exhibit,  in  short,  at  this  day,  the  very 
character  given  to  their  Gallic  ancestors  in  the  concise  words 
of  Cassar — "  omnes  fere  Gallos  novis  rebus  studere,  et  ad  helium 
mobiliter  celeriterqne  excitari." 

When,  therefore,  it  was  considered  how  acts  the  most  arbi- 
trary were  openly  practised,  and  acts  the  most  corrupt  were  uni- 
versally suspected,  it  was  impossible  for  any  thinking  man — ^know- 
ing the  ardent  and  restless  character  of  the  nation — who  mingled 
with  the  people,  and  saw  the  feeling — right  or  wrong — imprinted 
on  their  minds,  not  to  apprehend  a  crisis,  and  that  at  an  early 
period.  And  if  the  late  Revolution  took  the  people  of  Britain  by 
surprise,  it  was  very  much  because  they  are  in  general  ignorant  of 
those  essential  peculiarities  of  the  French  character  which  we  have 
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on  that  account  shortly  insisted  on.  Reasoning  from  themsetves, 
and  judging  by  their  own  way  of  going  to  work,  they  do  not  under- 
stand how  revolutions  can  be  accomplished  without  orj^nization^ 
without  meetings  and  associations  and  leagues^  all  of  which— <x>n- 
stitutional,  regalar,  and  efficient  modes  of  procedure,  as  we  con- 
sider them,  and  as  with  us  they  are— togetner  with  their  implied 
staff  of  leaders  and  pamphleteers  and  committees,  of  secretaries 
and  treasurers  and  subscription-lists,  so  far  from  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  French,  would  be  the  very  means  to  chill  the 
ener^  and  repress  any  movement  of  a  people  who  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  act  upon  impulse,  and  require  neither  appointed  chiefs 
nor  preconcerted  schemes.    > 

Before  proceeding  to  a  narrative  of  the  events  during  the  late 
Revolution,  it  may  be  well  shortly  to  recall  to  the  reader^s 
memory  its  real,  however  apparently  inadequate,  cause. 

Not  a  session  of  the  Chambers  had  for  iifleen  years  gone  by 
without  a  demand  being  made  for  Electoral  Reform,  couched 
in  one  shape  or  another.  Yet  reform  was  far  from  being  a  gene- 
rally popular  desire  till  the  result  of  the  general  election  of  1846. 
At  that  election  the  Guizot  Ministry  obtained  an  immense  ma- 
jority— ^as  it  was  believed,  by  means  of  every  kind  of  corrup- 
tion and  undue  influence.  Among  its  supporters  were  nearly 
two  hundred  salaried  functionaries,  most  of  them  liable  to  re- 
moval at  will.  This  gave  a  vitality  and  energy  to  the  Reform 
movement  it  had  never  before  known.  In  the  stormy  session  of 
1847,  distinct  and  specific  charges  of  corruption  were  made 
against  the  Ministry.  The  trial  of  M.  Teste  and  General 
Cubiires  shewed  that  there  was  at  least  good  reason  for  inquiry; 
and  the  subsequent  affair  of  M.  Petit,  when  the  scandal  was  car- 
ried on  within  the  Cabinet  of  the  incorruptible  Guizot  himself, 
has  since  indicated  that  the  suspicions  then  existing  were  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  But  any  inquiry  whatsoever  the 
Ministry  refused.  Trusting  to  their  numerical  strength,  they 
took  what  may  be  called  a  vote  of  confidence ;  a  great  majority 
declared  themselves  '^  satisfied"  with  their  conduct,  and  they 
considered  their  triumph  complete.  This  ill-advised  step  pro- 
duced a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  country.  If  the  Ministry,  it 
was  said,  succeeded  in  packing  the  Chamber  by  corruption,  who 
could  expect  that  the  corrupted  would  be  otherwise  than  satis- 
fied with  the  corrupters  ?  And  the  result  naturally  was,  that 
instead  of  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  nation  for  themselves, 
they  only  impaired  it  for  the  Constitution  under  which  such 
things  could  be ;  for  men,  having  the  fruit  before  them,  and 
seeing  it  bad,  argued  that  the  tree  must  be  rotten  upon  which 
it  grew. 

The  Constitution,  however,  they  were  still  loath  to  touch.    In 
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electoral  reform  they  continued  to  place  great  hope.  To  pro- 
mote it  the  Opposition  resolved  to  appeal  from  the  Chamber  to 
the  conn  try.  Agitation  was  to  be  tneir  weapon.  A  series  of 
^  Banquets"  was  resolved  upon  ;  the  author  of  this  system  being 
M.  Duver^er  de  Hauranne.  The  first  took  place  at  the  Chateau 
Rouge,  a  targe  tavern  at  the  Barrier  of  Paris.  Twelve  hundred 
enests  were  present,  of  whom  eighty  were  Deputies.  Other 
banquets  followed  in  the  different  provincial  towns — Lille, 
Rouen,  Orl^ns,  Limo^,  Montpelier,  Lyons,  Strasbourg^  and 
more  than  fifty  minor  places  had  each  its  own. 

Differences,  it  is  true,  arose  between  the  various  grades  of  the 
Opposition.  The  Republicans  separated  from  the  dynastic  and 
more  moderate  section.  The  latter  had  begun  by  omitting  to 
toast  the  king's  health,  meaning  nothing  more  than  a  personal 
insult  to  the  occupant  of  the  throne  ;  but  the  extreme  party,  in 
continuing  the  omission,  declared  that  nothing  less  was  meant 
thereby  tnan  a  protest  against  the  existence  of  a  monarchy.  A 
Gironde  and  a  Mountam  had  already  appeared.  M.  Odillon 
Barrot,  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  Opposition,  was  excluded 
from  the  banquet  at  Lille,  and  had  puns  made  on  his  name  at 
the  banquet  of  Macon ;  M.  Ledru  RoUin,  one  of  the  Republican 
chiefs,  and  now  Republican  Minister  of  the  Interior,  being  in  re- 
venge excluded  from  the  banquet  of  Amiens. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  grave  dissensions  among  them- 
selves, the  banqueters  were  doing  serious  injury  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Ministiy  resolved  to  face  the  danger  and  act  firmly. 
Working,  therefore,  on  his  susceptible  feelings,  they  persuaded 
the  king  to  adopt,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
the  expressions  which  soon  after  became  so  famous,  and  which,  in 
some  respects,  have  now  a  melancholy  interest. 

"  Grentlemen, — The  more  I  advance  in  life  the  more  devotedly  I 
consecrate  to  the  service  of  France,  and  to  the  care  of  her  interests, 
dignity,  and  honour,  all  the  measure  of  activity  and  power  which  God 
has  given  and  continues  to  me.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  fomented 
by  hostile  and  blind  passions,  one  conviction  animates  and  sustains 
me ;  and  it  is  this,  that  we  possess  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
in  the  union  of  the  great  powers  of  the  State,  sure  means  of  surmount- 
ing all  these  difficulties^  and  of  satisfying  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  our  dear  country.  Let  us,  in  conformity  with  the  charter, 
firmly  maintain  social  order  and  all  its  conditions ;  let  us,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  charter,  faithfully  guarantee  public  liberty  and  all  its 
developments ;  so  shall  we  transmit  intact  to  the  generations  which 
shall  sncceed  us  the  deposit  confided  to  our  trust,  and  receive  their 
blessings  for  having  founded  and  defended  the  structure,  under  shelter 
of  which  they  will  live  happily  and  free.** 

Unhappily  for  Louis-Philippe,  the  blinaneas  was  all  on  his  own 
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side.  He  was  not  destined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  France,  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  before  him,  or 
to  transmit  intact  to  his  posterity — and  receive  their  blessings  for 
it — the  deposit  confided  to  his  charge.  His  real  enemies  were 
those  whom  he  believed  his  friends.  One  voice,  it  is  said,  and 
that  one  generally  of  great  authority  with  Louis-Philippe,  was 
raised  agamst  this  expression  of  royal  pique  and  ministerial  im- 
prudence. His  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  who  (if  his  hesitation 
was  real)  did  so  much  to  decide  him  on  accepting  the  Crown  in 
1830,  is  believed  to  have  advised  him  against  a  course  of  poUcy 
which  has  ended  in  his  losing  it  in  1848.  But  she  was  un- 
heeded ;  and  as  if  Heaven  meant  to  punish  his  infatuation,  the 
wisest  and  most  faithful  of  Louis-Philippe's  counsellors,  died — 
died  just  in  time  not  to  witness  her  brother's  fall,  and  share  his 
misfoi*tunes ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  first  days  of  this,  year  that 
he  followed  her  remains  to  lay  them  in  the  family  tomb  at  Dreux, 
by  the  same  road  which,  within  two  short  months,  he  and  his 
were  to  take  on  their  flight  into  exile. 

The  royal  Address  was  delivered,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  epithets  ''  hostile"  and  ''  blind"  roused  all  the  wrath  of  all 
the  Oppositions.  The  debate  on  the  answer,  which  was  as  usual 
a  mere  echo  of  .the  speech,  and  so  reproduced  the  offensive  ex- 
pressions, was  of  the  very  stormiest  kind ;  but  the  Ministry  of 
course  carried  their  point,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  the  Ad- 
dress was  voted.  From  that  day  the  feud  between  the  portion 
of  the  Chamber  which  found  itself  insulted,  and  that  portion 
which  had  insulted  them,  became  mortal.  Defeated  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  the  Opposition  were  strong  in  public  opinion,  and  an  occa- 
sion for  a  trial  of  strength  on  a  different  ground  soon  presented 
itself. 

Paris  is  divided  into  districts  or  wards,  called  arrondissemetits. 
The  electors  of  the  12th  of  these  had  resolved  to  organize  a  Re- 
form Banquet,  and  it  was,  at  first,  fixed  for  the  19tn  February. 
This  was  the  little  cloud  which  was  to  send  down  a  revolutionary 
deluge. 

The  Banauet  was  forbidden  by  the  Prefect  of  Police,  M.  De- 
lessert,  on  tne  express  injunction  and  responsibility  of  M.  Du- 
chatel.  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Committee  of  the  12th  at^ 
rondiasement  resolved  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  interdiction,  and 
intimated  their  intention  to  the  Prefect.  The  members  of  the 
Opposition  held  a  meeting,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  accept 
the  invitation  they  had  received  to  the  Banquet,  which,  afker 
having  been  more  than  once  postponed,  was  finally  fixed  for  the 
22d  February.  Here  then  was  a  mutual  defiance ;  the  quarrel 
was  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements. 

Both  parties  made  their  preparations — the  Opposition  for  an 
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overwhelming  popular  demonstration,  the  Government  to  vin- 
dicate its  authority.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of  February,  the 
Opposition  journals  of  the  morning  contained  an  address,  issued 
by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Banquet.  It  set  forth  that  they 
had  chosen  for  locality  a  part  of  the  capital  where  the  width  of 
the  streets  and  the  openness  of  the  ground  would  admit  of  a 
multitudinous  assembly  meeting  without  inconvenience ;  for  it 
was  now  resolved  not  only  to  have  a  banquet  but  a  proces* 
sion.  Those  who  had  been  invited  were  to  assemble  on  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  at  eleven  o'clock,  forenoon ;  but  be- 
sides these  the  National  Guards  (unarmed,)  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents of  all  the  various  colleges,  were  to  form  part  of  the  cor- 
tigej  and,  of  course,  all  Paris  would  have  gone  to  witness  the 
show.  They  were  to  proceed  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  to  a 
pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  grounds  of  General  Thian, 
nearly  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  All  this  was  arranged  on  the  faith 
of  a  kind  of  understanding  which  had  been  come  to  with  the  Go- 
vernment, that  they  did  not  intend  forcibly  to  prevent  such  a 
demonstration,  but  only  to  hinder  the  Banquet  itself  taking  place ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  resolved  that  the  first  summons  rrom  the 
authorities  to  disperse  should  instantly  be  obeyed  under  protest, 
in  order  that  a  clear  and  simple  issue  might  be  brought  before 
the  tribunals.  Both  parties  stood  strong  on  their  legal  right  of 
doing  all  they  did. 

The  Government  on  its  part  was  not  idle.  The  horse-artillery  at 
the  depot  of  Vincennes,  a  fort  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Paris, 
infamous  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  was  ordered  to  be  ready  harnessed  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  appointed  for  the  Banquet.  Fifty  cartridges  were 
served  out  to  each  man  of  the  Municipal  Guard  and  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  who  were  kept  confined  to  their  barracks.  The  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  readiness  to  march  on  the  capital. 
It  was  even  said  that  the  forts  surrounding  Paris  had  begun  to 
be  armed,  and  that  those  of  Montrouge  and  AuberviUiers  were 
already  provisioned  ;  and  when  all  was  over,  a  letter  was  found  at 
the  Ministry  of  War,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier,  demanding  the  transport  to  Paris  of  seventy-two  more 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  troops  concentrated  on  Paris  amounted 
to  at  least  70,000  men  ;  and  to  conceive  aright  of  the  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  by  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  forts  round  Paris,  the  city  might  actu- 
ally be  starved  in  a  few  days,  provided,  that  is  to  say,  the  troops 
remained  faithful. 

Their  fidelity,  however,  might  well  have  been  suspected.  Be- 
sides their  notorious  reluctance  to  act  against  the  people,  there 
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was  nnqnestionablj  a  strong  Republican  spirit  among  the  sol- 
diery. Some  eighteen  montns  p«ist  we  chanced  to  be  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  into  the  Isle  Dieu,  which 
has  a  garrison,  the  acquaintance  of  wnose  chiefs  we  made.  One 
of  their  favourite  songs  had  for  refrain  the  words,  "  Voilk  pour- 
quoi  je  suis  R^publicain/'  which,  being  sung  by  an  officer,  at  the 
time  astonished  us  not  a  little ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  glo- 
ries and  honours  which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  former 
Republic,  possessed  too  many  charms,  for  the  army  not  to  calcu- 
late the  chances  which  another  Republic  might  afford  them  of  a 
war,  to  develop  new  Jnnots,  M urats,  or  Napoleons. 

Thus,  on  the  21st  February,  the  two  hostile  parties  were  in  pre- 
sence. The  day  had  passed  over  quietly,  when  in  the  afternoon 
a  new  act  of  the  Government  precipitated  matters.  They  took 
upon  themselves  to  forbid  the  wnole  affair.  M.  Delessert  issued 
two  proclamations.  In  the  first,  after  declaring  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  have  permitted  the  entry  of  the 
guests  into  the  pavilion  of  the  Banquet,  hoping  that  they  would 
nave  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  at  the  first  summons,  so  as  to 
bring  the  matter  distinctly  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  matters  were  entirely  changed  when  a  dangerous 
demonstration  was  intended,  which  went  to  set  up  another  autho- 
n^y  by  the  side  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and 
actually  proposed  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  1831,  by  which 
any  such  convocation  of  National  Guards  as  was  contemplated 
was  expressly  prohibited.  He  therefore  issued  an  order  inter- 
dicting the  meeting,  at  the  same  time  intimating,  that  all  neces- 
sary means  would  be  taken  to  assure  the  execution  of  the  decree. 
The  second  of  these  ordonnancee  was  directed  against  the  assem- 
bling of  mobs ;  and  besides  these,  an  address,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  General  Jacqueminot,  was  issued  to  the  National  Guards, 
cautioning  them  against  taking  any  part  in  the  proposed  demon- 
stration. 

These  proclamations  gave  rise  to  another  scene  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  which  M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  M.  Duchitel 
played  the  chief  parts.  The  result  was  another  meeting  of  the 
Opposition,  and  tne  issuing  by  them  of  a  counter-manifesto,  to  the 
effect  that  they  now  found  themselves  in  the  dilemma  either  of 
provoking  a  collision  between  the  people  and  the  authorities,  or 
of  renouncing  the  ^Megal  and  pacific  demonstration  they  had 
contemplated;  that  they  declined  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
result  as  the  former,  and  therefore  left  the  Government  to  an- 
swer for  the  consequences  that  might  flow  from  the  alternative  : 
finally,  that  they  had  resolved  on  impeaching  the  Ministry,  and 
would  immediately  present  their  accusation.  The  real  truth 
was  that  the  dynastic  Opposition  now  recoiled. 
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These  successive  acts  produced,  as  may  be  ima^nedy  a  great 
ferment  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  21st;  but  still  none 
dreamt  of  what  was  yet  to  come.  Rumours,  it  is  true,  had 
been  rife  of  an  approaching  revolution,  but  they  were  usually 
treated  as  a  jest.  On  the  previous  Saturday  evening,  for  in- 
stance, we  were  present  at  a  reunion  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elys^s — where,  by  the  way,  we  signed  two  Anti-slavery  peti- 
tions to  the  Chambers — petitions  which  were  never  destmed 
to  be  presented — when  one  of  the  party,  addressing  our  host, 
said  with  mock  earnestness — ^^  Sir,  1  and  some  of  our  friends 
here  have  to  beg  of  you  to  allow  us  to  occupy  your  windows  on 
Tuesday  next,  in  order  to  see  the  Revolution  pass."  We  saw 
the  jester  some  days  afterwards,  and  reminded  him  of  his  joke. 
"  My  firiend,*'  he  replied,  "  as  it  turned  out,  we  only  required  to 
go  to  our  own  doors  to  see  the  Revolution  pass — and  that  both 
to  and  fro."  And  even  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  24th, 
the  first  day  of  the  Revolution,  happening  to  call  on  a  clergyman 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  invited  us  to  attend  a  religious 
meeting  in  his  house  on  the  Saturday  following,  he  and  we  little 
expecting  that  if  we  had  then  met,  our  prayers,  instead  of  being 
for  the  king,  must  have  been  a  translation  of  the  formula — 
^^  Domine  salvam  fac  Rempublicam." 

The  evening  of  the  21st,  we  have  said,  was  agitated.  Men 
saw  that  things  had  become  more  serious  then.  There  was  a 
kind  of  hollow  ominous  murmur  throughout  Paris,  like  the  sound 
of  the  coming  storm.  It  was  the  Toice  of  the  people — whisper- 
ing ;  to  which  it  is  ever  well  to  take  heed  while  it  yet  whispers  : 
otnerwise  it  will  speak,  and  that  in  thunder. 

The  evening  papers  which  contained  the  ordinances,  were 
eagerly  bought  at  three  or  four  times  their  usual  price.  Knots 
of  people  formed,  and  here  and  there,  by  the  flare  of  a  torch 
borne  by  a  boy,  one  man  would  read  aloud  to  the  rest,  who 
formed  an  eager  auditory,  and  on  whose  faces  the  red  light 
showed  indignation  or  apprehension,  according  to  the  party  they 
espoused.  All,  however,  were  eonally  gloomy,  and  though  there 
was  much  laughter,  it  was  not  ot  mirth. 

Yet,  by  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  all  this  seemed,  at  first,  to 
have  evaporated.  We  walked  up  the  Champs  Elys^es,  nearly  to 
their  end.  It  was  a  raw,  cold  morning,  with  gusts  of  wind,  and 
they  looked  most  desolate,  as  indeed  they  always  do  look  at  this 
season  from  the  contrast  they  present  to  their  appearance  in  sum- 
mer. Instead  of  the  crowds  of  gay  and  gaily  dressed  people 
sauntering  under  the  trees,  or  lounging  on  the  chairs,  or  sippmg 
their  coffee,  and  listening  to  the  music  at  the  caf(6s :  instead  of  the 
laughing  groups  at  the  puppet-shows,  charlatans,  and  conjurors, 
at  the  weighing-machines,  merry-go-rounds,  and  pop-gun  targets, 
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instead  of  the  tiny  carriarres  fall  of  happv  children,  and  drawn 
br  gt«at5  with  tinkling  bells,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Champs 
Elv^<!-€S  dorinff  winter  that  is  not  dismaL  The  cales  are  desert- 
e^L  the  goats  are  gone,  the  chairs  are  piled  upon  each  other, 
the  ground  is  a  mass  of  clammy  mod,  and  as  the  keen  blast 
howls  past  voa  thn^u^ih  the  trees,  vou  wuiider  vou  coold  ever 
have  felt  grateful  tor  their  shade. 

Thus  desolate  to  us  seemed  the  Champs  Elysees,  as  wc  r&* 
turned  to  wan  is  the  Koe  de  Riroli,  wondering  at  our  own  cnri- 
ositv,  which  had  bronnht  us  to  so  emptr  a  scene,  and  in  such 
weather;  for  we  had  seen  no  sign  of  any  effervescence,  and 
indeed  had  scarcely  met  a  human  being.  But  as  we  got  far- 
ther down  the  avenue^  we  began  to  encounter  more  people. 
Thev  came  at  first  onlv  two  or  three  tojiether,  but  soon  there 
was  a  stream — lads,  working-men  in  hlofi^A,  shabby-looking 
personages  with  republican  beards,  composed  the  majoritr ; — a 
great  many  were  sjieaking  German.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
object,  and  merely  to  be  loitering  about. 

But  the  farther  we  pnKeeded,  the  more  and  more  numerous 
did  tlie  people  become,  till  on  arriving  at  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  looking  up  the  Rue  Boyale,  we  saw  tliat  a  pretty 
dense  crowd  was  assembled  at  the  Madeleine,  and  we  fionnd  that 
notwithstanding  the  proclamations,  and  that  the  Opposition  had 
aband<»ned  tlieir  Banquet,  a  procession  was  actually  to  take  place. 
We  overheard  a  man,  who  seemed  to  know  something  aboat  the 
matter,  declare  that  they  proposed  to  mareh  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  sing  the  2^iarseillaise  before  the  portico.  Such 
was  the  trifling  object  of  the  demonstration^  and  yet  it  ended  in 
a  Revolution. 

But  there  was  much  criticism.  Almost  universal  blarae  was 
now  attached  to  M.  Odillon  Barrett  and  those  of  the  Opposition 
who  had  retreated  at  the  critical  moment,  at\er  making  them- 
selves so  busy  previously.  In  the  second  arrotHiw^mefU  even 
their  resignation  of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber  was  demanded,  in 
order  that  the  ctmntry  might  judge  and  express  its  opinion  of 
their  conduct.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  their  manifesto-^ 
^  In  abstaining  from  going  to  the  Banquet,  the  Opposition  per- 
forms a  great  act  of  moderation  and  humanity ;  it  knows  that 
it  remains  for  it  to  accomplish  a  great  act  of  firmness  and  justioe" 
— was  held  up  to  ridicule  as  an  empty  bravado;  for  this  ^^ great  act 
of  firmness  and  justice"  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Ministry,  which  misht  have  heexk  a  jnst,  but 
assuredly  was  not  a  very  bold  proceeciing.  The  conduct  of  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  and  the  majority  of  the  Opposition,  certainly 
contrasted  but  pooriy  with  that  of  eighteen  Deputies  of  the  more 
advanced  party — ^Dupont  (de  FEure)  and  Laniartine  bang  of 
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the  nainber,  which  included  besides  no  fewer  than  three  Peers 
of  France,  Messieurs  de  Boissy,  d'AIton-Shee,  and  d'Harcourt. 
These  strongly  protested  against  the  recoil,  insisting  that  the 
Opposition  snouid  go  on  with  its  purpose  and  accomplish  its 
threatened  act  of  defiance  to  the  Government.  Who  were,  and 
who  were  not,  the  men  of  nerve  and  action,  began  now  clearly 
to  be  seen — it  is  unnecessary  to  say  in  favour  of  which  divi- 
sion the  popular  voice  pronounced. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  continued  to  increase,  and  in  proper* 
tion  as  it  did  so,  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Madeleine  became  moi*e  agitated.  Shopmen  began 
to  put  up  their  shutters,  crowds  of  the  curious  hurried  to  the 
scene,  and  those  who  remained  at  home  stood  in  their  door- 
ways, or  under  the  partes  cocheres^  and  talked  excitedly.  Every- 
body was  making  inquiries,  and  none  could  give  any  satisfactory 
answer :  we  do  not  know  how  often  we  wei*e  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened, what  was  happening,  and  what  was  going  to  happen  ? 
for  in  point  of  curiosity  not  less  than  of  excitability  and  love 
of  change,  the  French — or  at  least  the  Parisians  of  the  present 
day,  answer  in  a  wonderful  degree  to  the  description  given  by 
CaBsar  of  the  Gauls — ^^  It  is  their  habit  to  make  travellers  stop, 
even  a^inst  their  will,  and  to  ask  them  their  news  about  any- 
thing: they  may  have  heard  or  may  know.'* 

A\  e  passed  through  some  of  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  Made- 
leine. Part  of  the  Place  round  the  church  was  now  occupied  by 
the  21st  Regiment  of  the  line,  and  there  were  also  mounted 
Municipal  Guards  on  duty.  About  eleven  o'clock  a  body  of  stu- 
dents, about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  who  had  marched  from  the 
Pantheon,  and  had  been  joined  on  their  way  by  about  as  many 
workmen  from  the  Faubourgs,  came  up  in  a  body — students  and 
workmen  mingling  together  in  tolerable  order.  They  sang  at 
times  the  Marseillaise,  and  at  times  the  hymn  of  the  Girondins, 
at  present  so  popular  in  Paris.  We  returned  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  which  was  now  very  crowded.  As  the  western 
terrace  of  the  Tuileries  gardens  commands  a  view  not  only  of  the 
Place,  but  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  we  mounted  there  to 
see  what  passed. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  Paris. 
In  front  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  stretches  away  in  a 
long  straight  line  till  it  is  terminated,  at  tlie  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  by  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.     To  the  right  are  the  fine 
fiifades  of  the  Minist^re  de  la  M^ine,  and  the  ancient  Garcle- 
Meuble ;— to  the  left  is  the  Seine,  crossed  by  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Grecian  portico  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies.     The  Place  de   la 
Concorde,  immediately  in  fix)nt,  with  its  obelisk,  its  massy  g^\i 
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lamps,  its  foqntains,  and  its  statues,  presents  a  very  noble  appear- 
ance, while  behind  are  the  gardens  of  the  Tnileries,  bare  and 
bleak  enough  just  now,  but  beautiful  in  summer,  when  their 
square-cut  trees  present  one  mass  of  green,  and  their  cool  foun- 
tains sparkle  in  the  sun. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  the  terrace  when  the  procession 
made  its  appearance,  issuing  from  the  Rue  Royale.  It  slowly 
worked  its  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  end  of  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  which  leads  from  the  Place  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Here  they  found  their  march  stopped  by  a  double 
line  of  dragoons  and  chasseurs  k  clieval.  liut  a  heavy  cart 
standing  hard  by,  they  conducted  it  to  their  front,  and  flogging 
the  horse,  sent  the  vehicle  whirling  in  among  the  cavalry, 
while  the  crowd  dashed  in  behind  it.  Thev  then  advanced  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  forced  the  gates  of  the  railing,  and 
ran  up  the  steps.  Some,  it  is  said,  had  even  penetrated  to  the 
interior,  when  a  sudden  panic  seemed  to  seize  them,  and  they  all 
ran  down  again. 

Thus  timorous  were  the  men  who,  within  two  days,  were  to 
front  death  so  fearlessly  at  the  barricades,  and  such  is  the  divi- 
nity which  doth  hedge  those  in  possession  of  authority,  even  in 
Revolutions,  at  the  first.  The  crowd,  however,  were  still  in 
occupation  of  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chamber,  when  we  saw 
advancing .  along  the  Qnai  d'Orsay,  a  strong  detatchment  of 
mounted  Municipal  Guards  at  a  sharp  trot,  headed  by  an  officer 
on  a  white  charger,  whom  we  afterwards  understood  to  be 
General  Tiburce  Sebastiani,  brother  of  the  Marshal  of  that  name, 
and  uncle  of  the  unhappy  Duchess  de  Praslin.  The  troopew 
drove  the  crowd  before  them  along  the  bridge — but  without 
drawing  their  sabres,  and  then  formed  in  front  of  the  Obelisk. 
A  body  of  dragoons  and  a  squadron  of  hussars  also  took  up  a 

Cosition  in  the  Place.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  groaning  and 
ooting  at  the  Garde  Municipale,  but  the  dragoons  and  other 
troops  were  well  received.  Vivent  les  dragons!  was  frequently  re- 
peated. Some  stones  were  thrown,  slight  charges  were  at  times 
made,  and  expresses  rode  oiF  in  all  directions,  but  there  was  not 
yet  much  feeling  of  irritation  among  the  mass,  or  of  anxiety  among 
the  commanding  officers.  A  cnarge  having  been  made,  some 
of  the  crowd  took  refuge  in  one  ot  the  fountains,  which  are  of 
great  size,  and  were  then  dry ;  but  the  water  beginning  suddenly 
to  play,  all  speedily  jumped  out,  looking  very  ridiculous. 

Such  was  the  first  scene  of  the  drama.     The  locality  was  sin- 

filarly  appropriate  for  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 
he  Pont  de  la  Concorde  is  formed  of  the  stones  from  the  de- 
molished Bastille,  and  the  Place,  which  first  bore  the  name  of 
Louis  Xy.|  afterwards  took  that  of  the  Revolution,  for  which 
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its  present  name,  bestowed  on  it  at  the  Eestoration,  is,  we  believe, 
again  to  be  changed.  Here,  moreover,  it  was  that  the  crowning 
sin  of  the  first  Revolution  was  perpetrated,  for  "  near  where  the 
southern  fountain  seems  eternally  to  lave  the  pavement,"  the 
head  of  good  Kin£r  Louis  XYI.  ^ell. 

In  the  centre  ot  the  Place  stands  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  brought 
some  years  ago  from  Luxor,  after  many  oifficulties,  surmounted 
with  great  skill.  How  strange  has  been  the  lot  of  that  block  of 
stone — through  how  many  changes  has  it  passed!  How  much 
human  passion  has  writhed  round  it  since  it  first  emerged  from 
its  quany  on  the  Nile ;  what  waves  of  mortal  destinies  have  roll- 
ed by  it  I  On  its  native  shore,  the  Pharaohs,  Cambyses,  Alex- 
ander, the  Ptolemies,  Caesar,  Omar,  Saladin,  Selim,  Napoleon, 
successively  passed  under  its  shadow ;  and  here,  from  its  base, 
Lonis-Philippe  stepped  out  to  exile ! 

We  walked  through  the  town  and  saw  considerable  excite- 
ment, but  nothing  at  all  alarming.  Reports,  however,  were 
current,  that  there  had  been  some  fighting  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marceau,  that  some  half-dozen  municipal  guards  had  been  car- 
ried wounded  to  the  hospital  of  Yal-de-Grace,  and  that  they  had 
had  a  captain  killed ;  that  the  guard  on  the  Rue  Geoffroi-Lan- 
gevin  had  been  disarmed;  that  a  gan-maker^s  shop  near  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  had  been  broken  into,  and  the  arms  carried  off: 
but  everybody  had  his  own  story,  and  all  were  different.  In 
the  quarter  where  we  were,  the  guard-houses  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  were  taken,  and  the  troops  driven  away ;  many  lamps 
and  some  windows  were  broken ;  the  railing  of  the  Church  of 
the  Assumption  was  torn  away,  probably  with  a  view  to  its  fui^ 
nishing  levers  with  which  to  turn  up  the  pavement ;  two  poor 
fruit-women  were  unfortunately  trampled  down  and  killed  in  a 
charge  made  by  the  troops ;  the  shop  of  M.  Lepage,  an  ar- 
mourer in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  was  broken  open  by  means  of  the 
Sle  of  an  omnibus  used  as  a  battering-ram ;  in  the  Rue  St, 
onor^  barricades  even  began  to  be  formed  :  but  the  affair  was 
still  only  a  riot,  and  the  people  a  mob. 

At  three  o'clock,  however,  matters  became  more  menacing. 
A  band  of  ruffians  went  along  the  Boulevards  breaking  the  shop- 
windows  on  their  way.  New  attempts  were  made  to  raise  barri- 
cades. In  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  we  saw 
two  carriages  and  an  omnibus  overturned.  A  guard-house  in 
the  Champs  Elys^s  was  burned.  The  people  were  getting 
irritated. 

The  troops  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  reinforced, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  along  the  foot-pavement  in  that 

Sarter.     M.  Guizot  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  unpopularity* 
ose  to  this  a  municipal  guard  was  grievously  maltreated  by 
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the  mob  ;  his  horse  had  fallen  with  him,  and  the  prostrate  man 
was  nearly  murdered  by  blows  and  kicks ;  for  the  people  were 
yet  cowardly,  and  so  of  coarse  cruel. 

The  crowd  in  the  Rue  Royale  had  become  so  dense  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  got  through  it  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde* 
At  the  moment  we  arrived  there,  and  were  about  to  pass  in  front 
of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  the  cavalry  made  a  charge,  and  now 
no  longer  with  sheathed  swords.  The  people  dispersed  before 
the  troopers,  and  closed  again  when  they  had  passed ;  several 
persons,  however,  were  wounded,  for  the  charges  were  frequently 
repeated.  The  feeling  towards  the  regular  troops  continued 
friendly,  notwithstanding — as  indeed  it  did  in  almost  every  case 
to  the  very  last.  It  was  very  different  with  the  municipal  guard. 
That  body  seemed  universally  detested. — "  A  bcu  la  Garde  Muni* 
ctpafe"  greeted  them  everywhere.  We  saw  one  of  them  riding 
inoffensively  along  the  Rue  Rivoli,  when  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  a  shower  of  stones  from  both  sides  of  the  way,  from  which| 
however,  the  poor  fellow,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  escaped  un- 
harmed. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent forces  employed  in  Paris  before  the  late  Revolution.  Be- 
sides the  regular  troops  divided  into  the  usual  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice, there  were  the  Garde  Municipale,  the  Garde  Nationale,  the 
Sapeurs-Pompiers,  and  the  Sergens  de  Ville.  There  was  no 
police  similar  to  the  police  force  in  our  large  towns;  for  the 
"  agents  of  police"  were  merely  a  detective  force,  except  when 
they  were  employed  as  spies  in  political  matters,  and  they  were 
very  few  in  number.  The  Sergens  de  Ville  were  picked  men, 
armed  with  swords,  but  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  of  them.  The  Municipal  Guards  were  also  picked  men, 
but  they  were  formed  into  regular  companies,  disciplined  like 
soldiers,  and  armed  like  them — the  infantry  with  musket  and 
bayonet,  the  cavalry  with  carbine  and  sabre.  The  Sergens  de 
Ville  have  been  dismissed  since  the  Revolution,  and  the  Munici- 
pal Guard  has  been  disbanded.  The  Sapeurs-Pompiers  were  and 
still  are  the  firemen.  They,  too,  are  regularly  aisciplined  and 
drilled,  have  their  own  bairacks,  and  wear  a  regular  uniform* 
Lastly,  the  Garde  Nationale  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  enjoy- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  income.  They  received  no  pay,  and 
their  equipments  were  made  at  their  own  expense.  This  force 
amounted  on  the  1st  February  to  56,751  men,  on  the  18th 
March  to  190,299,  for  the  Provisional  Government  has  changed 
its  constitution,  and  now  every  Parisian  can  join  its  ranks,  as 
those  who  cannot  afford  it  are  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  They  now  form  the  police  of  the  town,  whose  duty  for- 
merly fell  to  the  Sergens  de  Ville  and  the  Garde  Municipale.  It 
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was  this,  indeed,  which  made  the  latter  so  obnoxious  during  the 
Bevolutionary  struggle,  and  caused  them  to  maintain  an  un* 
flinching  hostility  to  the  people,  long  after  most  of  the  regular 
force  had  sided  with  the  movement.  During  the  whole  course 
of  the  events,  while  cries  of  "  Vive  la  ligne  !  Vivent  les  dragons  /" 
and  the  like,  saluted  the  troops,  the  municipal  guard  were  re- 
ceived with  groans  and  execrations  wherever  they  were  seen. 
As  for  the  Sergens  de  Yille,  not  one  was  to  be  met,  at  least  in 
uniform.  The  people  asserted  that  they  were  dressed  in  plain 
clothes  and  employed  as  spies ;  and  so  early  as  Tuesday  one  poor 
fellow  fell  a  victim  to  this  suspicion,  having  been  stabbed  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  under  the  eyes  of  the  Municipal  Guard,  who 
were  not  auick  enough  to  save  him. 

Proceeding  by  the  Place  Vendome  we  met  a  regiment  of 
the  line  preceded  by  its  band ;  it  forthwith  took  up  its  position 
along  one  side  of  the  square,  probably  to  be  in  readiness  to  act 
in  case  of  any  attack  on  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M. 
Ilebert,  who  was  particularly  disliked  by  the  people,  on  account 
of  some  legal  proceedings  in  which,  as  prosecutor,  he  had  strong- 
ly urged  a  case  of  constructive  conspiracy, — "  A  baa  Hebertj 
tinventeur  de  la  complicity  moralcj^  was  one  of  the  most  frequent 
cries.  We  then  returned  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
where  the  excitement  seemed  on  the  increase.  "  live  la  R^ 
forme — a  bas  Guizoty^  was  everywhere  shouted  and  yelled. 
It  is  curious  that  Guizot's  old  rival,  M.  Thiers,  was  under- 
going at  this  moment  some  rather  rough  treatment  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  Some  lads  and  boys  having  recognised  him, 
treatea  him  to  a  kind  of  mock  triuinph,  from  which  the 
quondam  minister  escaped  with  some  difficulty.  He  had  just 
left  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  sat  that  day  for  the  last 
time  but  one.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  laid  on  the  table  his  motion 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  Ministry,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
this  incident,  nothing  whatever  passed  relating  to  the  existing 
state  of  things,  the  Chamber  being  occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  a  bill  concerning  certain  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Bordeaux  I 
This  silence  on  the  state  of  the  city  was  one  of  the  strangest 
&cts  of  the  Revolution.  Privileges  of  the  Bordeaux  Bank  I 
Even  so  did  the  Byzantines  discuss  the  light  of  Mount  Thabor 
with  Mahomet  II.  beneath  their  walls.  ^^  Oh  !  'twas  not  then  a 
time  for  tame  debates,  ye  men  of  Gaul  I" 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  Marquis  de  Boissy  made  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  occurrences  of  Paris. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  worthies  who  composed  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers  had  listened  to  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  would  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  intelligence  of  which 
they  had  long  appeared  bereft. 
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Things  I  >v^«^ill,,ttiia,Bu(5(;ii£^ypl^npinK  sta<<\  w)is(i  we  left 
Paris  fi»i;  m^.  <ftu\^  sW5M,rb^  In^dlHe  tot  r^tuw  iti  tlie  Eveuing, 
whei^  wfl,f|(ii^I)^  !iot,^]ifj,Jijii\iilJ,p-p»W  i'l^rw^fii^ndtW^ft .wished 
to  to  t^ra^lji?  s^,  ,,,11,  la.ssi^,  W'l^tjll'yiiijl  W*ff4»»J  .Uwg^vd, 
on  bejipf 4^ .tbfi oimi. "fl  uift .p!^,4*.  h ■  C>>n<We,i«t«llS'»edi 

out  uneasinesa  for  the  night.     '  M.,,,(3p^g^'p,,aflt^^jjftt(0]|k.,ff»^ 

WiM.H'^'!?'^ W  "«'"*, was., PP#<^Ah-  ^FprmpiUi  .If-jB^CHft 

*  ^!''S»^  W4i  ^yvw.oftli^  ,B|0tts,j,pas¥^4  in, 
liP^gJoieyeraJ  .tbo}ipa<^flp,,.iiTltp,wfifie.iiti| 
;l.;j^d  .that,  w"^  «unpr:,iBpi^i^,jC((^ 
'r^"WT''i^^  lwv^-b<«>t.(;'ffsidffed  K^e  j. 

nd.Ke^aurfmts,  wfre,.^,eaj,ffi.ey«f.;,,*(l 
tjje  cpi^ier  of  ^v^ry  ehipef^  W^I  >vme^)(piB  jver^.doiEig  a^riyi^, 

me'fi  .ttirstjy;  jUie.  JijbaccyjnTpts,,  too^  fi^iind-:lt:9)pswfe8  biw>>,fflT, 
smo^rsj  ftiidjS^iflera.snifffaifd,  a^no  djujeJ;  w^ien„ili^jf ,  are 
agftaWd..^  Tlje.  'bafierg'  ^hojjs,  so  commo.nlj'  ,tI.ie;Qbjf9at,t)f|^taei 


genersUythpughtit  itecessary.  to,clo9e..,,',  ,/  ,.,  ,  ^  i  ^/',  ,  .^ , 
-,  Tlw  ofty  seeiited^reli,e¥fid  frpip  much.  jf.  it?,  ^nxietjf.a^ji^.it,, 
thw^^it  flj^tjlw  pffef:vpacepce  lijid  worHj  itself  piit^  a^d,  t^f  a^l'j 
was  rigbt  a^m.  Tlie'j^tr^et^  wpr^  ?ej;taii)l^,jnoc^  jcrowtJiMi;  tVPl 
upualj.,.,  1^0(8  of,  ]>^i^ona.Ulki})g:  etwptlj^  ise»e  fremipijt';  ,qiwl 
from  tirtip.totim^thei^llof  drW^jV,'^^^ 


om  tijtip,totime  tliei^Hof  drW'^,'*y,»"S  hffariJ,,#6a,,hody.o^,ti:pqp^ 

pa'psei:!  aiu^.^^;  /M,  \^./mv^m  ."^h  N^^'^f  ¥m  m  c^Mi 

we  hpu.expme;!,^  faml,  Uifl*  .we.w^eflil^&ifipBt  ofh^rsxlgc^V^, 

by  tVe  oiitwai;cI  af^p^awijc'e  of  ,tt»e;i(Ta(j*;,afld.i^ 

already  saying,  to' aurseh-es  itb^t,Jho  djarnR  Hihad.W^tneMwf ' 


tlii 


and  sddinect; 


aaked  a  b}'6tander,  an  inielligent-looking  young  workman  in  a 
blonse— one  of  the  class^  in  short,  who  were  to  accomplish  the 
Bevolntion — and  we  received  for  answer,  in  as  emphatic  a  wbis* 
per  as  we  ever  heard,  ^^  Oui,  Monsieur,  c'est  nn  canon."  So  then, 
thought  we,  those  who  should  Imow  best  are  far  from  bein^  of 

Simon  that  all  is  over.    They  must  think  it  now  only  beginnmg, 
innon  in  the  streets !  an  unsightly  spectacle — a  sad  necessity, 
indeed,  even  when  justifiable ! 

Leaving  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  we  crossed  the  right  branch  of 
the  Seine,  to  the  He  de  la  Cite,  by  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  which 
takes  its  name,  not  as  might  be  naturally  supposed .  from  the 
battle,  but  from  a  young  man  who  was  killed  on  it  in  1830,  when 
rushing  on  with  a  tricolor  flag  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents. 
Passing  under  the  dark  shade  of  venerable  Notre- Dame,  we  tra* 
versed  the  island — everything  was  tranquil  in  that  easilv  excited 

fuarter.  We  then  went  up  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  as  tblt  as  the 
^antheon — the  centre  of  another  inflammable  district — the  Quar- 
tier  Latin — where  students  and  grisettes  abound.  Here,  too, 
however,  alt  was  perfectly  quiet.  It  was  now,  it  is  true,  getting 
late.  We  made  a  call  in  this  neighbourhood  on  a  philosophical 
friend,  whom  we  found  hard  at  work,  as  he  had  been  since  the 
afternoon.  We  observed  to  him  that  he  resembled  Archimedes 
in  Syracuse ;  on  which  he  smiled,  and  said,  as  lie  brandished  a 
most  formidable  instniment  of  brass,  used,  we  believe,  in  experi- 
ments on  the  polarization  of  light,  that  such  might  be  the  case, 
but  that  certamly  he  would  die  rather  harder.  He  laughed  when 
we  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  King  would  have  to  sacrifice 
either  M.  Gnizot  or  M.  Duch&tel,  or  both,  as  a  sop  to  Cerbems-— 
so  little  did  even  well-infoi*med  men  believe  in  ttie  instability  of 
the  Ministry,  far  less  of  the  tlirone.  Yet  within  thirty-six  hours 
Louis-Philippe  was  a  fugitive  in  a  one-horse  coach ! 

As  we  returned  homewards  we  found  the  streets  in  general 
deserted,  save  by  the  occasional  patrols.  In  some  quarters,  in- 
deed, it  was  diflerent — the  troops  bivouacked  in  many  places.  It 
was  a  strange  and  an  unpleasing  sight  to  see  these  campings  in 
the  heart  of  a  city,  yet  it  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The 
piles  of  arms,  the  soldiers  scattered  about,  the  short  march  to 
and  fro  of  the  sentinels,  the  groups  of  dark-cloaked  oflicers  chat- 
ting and  smoking,  all  seen  by  the  dusky  light  of  the  watch-fires, 
with  the  houses  nigh  and  dark  for  a  background,  formed  a  scene 
to  please  a  painter^s  eye.  At  the  fish-market  the  soldiers  had 
apparently  discovered  that  the  stalls  on  which  the  fish  are  ex- 
posed for  sale  made  very  good  bedsteads,  and  there  they  reclined, 
making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  could,  with  their 
knapsacks  for  pillows.  ^  Pretty  fish  you  make,"  we  said  to  one 
^  we  went  by.  ^  Yes,"  replied  the  man  good-humouredlyi  *^  fish 
Vol.'  IX,    NO,  xvii,  b 
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like  these^  (and  be  wav^  his  kiiid  towards  his  oonracfes)  ^  mn 
cot  to  be  fonnd  in  the  market  every  daj.** 

In  the  Fanboorg  through  which  we  passed  on  onr  waj  home 
every  thing  was  stilL  There  was  not  even  a  patroL  Everr 
thing,  too,  was  dark.  For  a  great  eapital  Paris  is  very  iU 
lighted.  The  brilliancy  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  eyenin|( 
is  eiitirdy  owkig  to  the  ilhtmination  of  the  shops,  and  when 
tlicsc  areclosed  there  is  darkness — indeed,  the  more  so  from  the 
contrast  of  the  previous  hours.  We  went  on  throngh  the  narrow 
fiti-eets,  where  there  was  now  no  sound  save  that  of  onr  own  foot- 
fall, and  no  light,  except  occasionally,  high  up  in  the  attics  of  the 
tall  houses,  where  some  poor  needle^woman  was  still  at  her  pain* 
fnl  task,  or  some  hard  student  burned  the  midniglit  oil.  But  in 
those  dark  and  silent  houses,  though  we  knew  it  not,  there  were 
doubtless  many  a  jJotdng  head  and  ready  hand  at  work.  Many  a 
cartridge  was  made  that  night,  many  a  rusty  weapon  burnished ; 
for  if  Paris  had  gone  so  unexpectedly  to  apparent  rest,  it  was 
only  to  gather  strength  and  material  for  the  next  day's  straggle, 
which,  whatever  w6  may  then  have  thought,  we  now  know  had 
been  resolved  on.  Asmodeus  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
counsellor  for  Lonis»Philip)iie  that  night. 

The  next  day  came,  Wednesday  the  28d  of  February.  Gding 
through  the  town,  we  found  that  barricades  had  been  rmsed  in 
several  streets,  and  lliat  there  had  been  some  fighting — all,  how- 
ever, with  advantage  to  the  troops,  who  had  destroyed  the  baiv 
ricades,  and  tliat  without  anj  serious  loss*  Whatever  plots  and 
])rcpnration$  were  hatcliing  m  the  secret  haunts  of  the  BepUbli^ 
cans,  tliere  was  in  general  nothing  more  than  feverish  otcite* 
ment  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  leading,  indeed,  at  some  points 
to  grave  riots,  but  Ukely  to  produce  no  great  potitical  result,  and 
to  die  away  of  itself.  Here  and  there  a  tew  men  with  arms  were 
to  be  seen,  more  frequently,  however,  boys  or  lads^  and  th€  cfttver 
and  more  sensible  part  of  the  ocHonmunity  looked  on  such  with 
pity,  as  exiH>8iiig  themselves  to  sad  consequences,  without  an 
object  as  without  a  hope* 

The  streets  were  once  more  crowded^  but  the  crowd  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  curious,  anxiods  like  ourselves  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  The  National  Guards,  however,  appeared  in  greater 
force  than  before.  "  Ou  vas^tu  ?"  said  we  to  a  friend  whom  weitiet 
in  full  uniform  }  **  Mourir  pauf  la  poiSrif,"  replied  h^,  latighfn^ 
in  the  words  oftlie  favooritj^  refrain  of  the  day. 

At  some  points  an  irregular  cfAnbat  was  carried  on  for  a  coti^ 
siderable  part  of  the  day.  The  apparent  tranquillity  of  the  niglit 
had  not  deceived  the  authorities,  and  they  were  weU  prepar^^ 
Early  in  the  morning  some  decasional  barricades  had  been  totowit 
«^  and  a  few  of  thesti  were  d^nded  for  a  diorS  Itmei    The 


tMops>  h4fWGPeT^  or  theMtmioipffl  Ghidrd)  essity  carried  ihem  ai 
the  point  of  the  bayonet^  and  s<iarce'a  ^o(^  was  fined  oh  thenf 
parli  ttfid, '  whatevt^r  iMy  hav^  be^h'tim'  vie^s  'And  h6pes  of 
the'  ReptibKdan  Oiubs,  tbtre  was'md  pre^aiKng  expectation  cf 
a  general  battle — ^  little^  bo^  that  iri  passtilg  through  a  street 
vuch'  ^rai  aiftei^nurds  a  ^ery  important  centre  of  action,  we 
found  a  crowd  of  people  regarding  with  great  c\^riosity  the  mark 
trhich  «  single  buil«t  -bad  made  on  th^  side  of  a  window.  '  The 
0anm'  peof^le  who  twerity^-fonr  honrft  latcfir  saw  wtthobt  concern 
<x;oiresftdIin^dead  at  their  mde-,  regtirded  a  woDhded  man  carried 
past  to  die  hospital  witli  the  usual  int^nest  that  th^  inhabitatita 
of  a  peaceftil  town  bestow  on  an  accidental  hurt. 
•  Tne  Gorrernment^  however,  had  inci*eased  ife  preparations. 
^J*>re  cannot!  had  been  brought  from  Vincennes,  and  planted  on 
t'»j  Place  de  la  Concorde^  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  the 
"  .)uats.  Troops  were  drawn  np  across  many  of  the  streets  to 
parent  the  passage  even  of  pedestrians ;  so  far  wab  this  carried, 
ttiatinone  instance  we  saw  a  workman  preventfed  from  entering 
«  street  near  ibeBottlevards,  though iie  declared  he  lived  in  it, 
nnd  onlr  vrisheid  to  reach  his  home.  The  National  Guards  had 
been  called  out  in  the  morning,  and  w^re  bnder  arms  all  day. 
:  ■  Towards  n©on  tre  Went  albng  file  Boiilevards  ftbni  one  end  to 
the  ©rtMn  They  were  strwigly  cicctipiecl  by  the  trbops,  but  the 
pas^g^  wtts  fr^e»  We  kttd  not  gcme  far  befe^  we  found  two 
pieces  df  cannon  pbitfted  along  the  street,  aiid  a^n^ompanied  by 
theif*  amttmnitioii  waggbn^  as  on  a  field  of  battle.  Strong 
bodies  df  cavalry  were  posted  at  distances,  others  patrolled  back^ 
'warda  and  forwsfrds.  The  troops '  aiid  their  horses  seemed  fa- 
tigned,  the  men  had  moreover  a  d^pres^  air,  as  if  they  were 
engaged  iit  a  service  they  did  not  lik^.  AM  Vrere  covered  with 
tntid,  having  been  on  dutythit)ugbotft  iftie  night,  and  at  each 
saddle  fating  a  small  bmidle  of  hay  for  forage.  In  general  they 
Itere'no^  drawn  tip  in  order,  )>nt  merely  E^tood  in  readiness  to  act, 
liiatfy  of  them*  bdng  dismobnted;  tightening  or  Idodeninga  girth, 
or  arranging  as  best  they  could  their  own  msordfen^d  dress.  The 
i^gimental  farriers  had  all  their  instrtiments  trith  thettr,  and  ad-> 
jmstekt  the  eho^  flif  the  homes  oti  the  tspot.  All  the  balconies  and 
windows  t^efe  erowded  t  "as  b  mere  spectacle  the  eflect  was  mag^ 
tMoemu  .  .t 

I'liift'the  Place  Be  la  BastHe  there  were  more  cannon,  and  a 
very  large  body  o#  troops;  At  the  H6«fel  de  Vilte,  tb  which  we 
ihi^ae'  i^tttnfiM}  «11  passlige  by  the  Qtini  ^oA  iiefosed,  even  to 
«ifo'eid  ttrDBiMiy  who  plMded  very  earnestly  dhd  Voltiblyfor  it; 
'Gttte^'vvietit  lo  one  after  atlolh^  of  the  Inlyly  dx<a^;odns  wh6  barred 
tlle>#a^i  they  w^re  ine^xoraMe  though  pOtfte,  and  the  poor 
Mlatiue 'bobbled  aimy  icokUttgj   -At  tto  ^meiit  we  left  the 
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..  Sjieirw. right;  it ha^ liegVii  Na Qii^jr lia4 n^TO^Bf  bpfflft- 
t^sdes^fami  iijiade,  )>ia  tl^y  ii^pnjbob^idQGeqdcdv.  X^ni^qi^ra 
^^Qod^efU  <^  %fatj?ig  ill  lL«  ftieete  adj^oo^tlollTue  Rae$(U  MfT* 
fifi,  *^^t  tho  4M)si  sigiiificaat  sympt^uo*  was  that  the  jGfUflf^  f^ 
ti^ifdf  bq^  t^  fiatefiuio  wUb  tJ^e  peopk^  ar^iSt  lef^.t^i  EQfii^ 

ifosta^ion .p£  its  temper^  that  ita  c^lood^  M.  Baignc«)QS|,  wei^  pi£  )l|9 
^^  j>iic  4e  X^noiii^  wd  d^ared  I^  oouU  not  itfisw^c  f<^[Hl9 
.nen,  M-^e^son,  t)>e  CQload^  of  the  Ihifd,  did  the  s^me.^.j&n- 
^ei^  JacquomioQli.  -  Four  ^w five lupQuked  of  tha itU^oiacphM 

>^JJeim(vie%  qskm^tof  the  lOth^.Wing  «:ithhip^4^|«:i^^^|^ 
4V3|estMa.i|Mn.;v^ho€ne)d  .^^  ll9c  la  JH^oruut  J^  fha^flwi^ykt 
.tc^<^  and  liberated  bui^  infonni^g*  thebr_^ii^]jk8Bi49f;|tlii|t 
^^  if^«  ^  ,£^ani)4^  was  but  tha  expreadan  of.  their  awu.  ^9tir 
i>iant%.  vthor^uyofi ^  J^fPfsrqer  v^is^'  uithdreaTp  /  Xb^il^fjily 
]yrlncb  fofins  .the  cavalcjy  discovered  .sin^lar  aeQtiiaenU  to.  tl^ 
colonel,  M.  Montalivet.  On  our  return  ta  the  BautaTani&fiKa 
4^»t 4  large, boc^  Mii.xhasfk  i^iaichiiift  ah»ng  tbeistae^  jfoomfpat- 
A*)^  %  ^i^liimnefi^  ^cxowd  of  every  4e$criptiom  ;|f9Jdloqd^^,f^ 
^Ah^  (7wfaC«^cm  la  Mifhrm^r  in  ^kk i)^j. joinc^y^wji^v^ 
il|^  Iju^  and.aMMRK  haiids  v^k-the  peppl^  aihile  )baR4^^ 
cbie&  appeased  at  ere^r  window,  and  the  streets  rupf^with^^u^OEjl^ 
.f\ps  nHnneinent  ^of  the*  Xatipual  Quard  of  couoe  xlori^fi).  ihip 
qpestiw:;.  because  theiv  if  not  now^iV^^^aa  tbt  arhitacfif  ta^ 
,T)i^4nK^  U  was.  v^lLA^o^l),  ,wauld  never  fiie  onit.;  l^^^iq^ 
oq  .whpifi.  aloMCifi^  thfi^  yf^nisiMy  dop^nded,  i^fereheqaHi^.  iita;.mfi^ 
jnrim$^  £i)^a^thi^r  W^  **  iV»in  tlia  meana  qif  safeu  t^^^psi^ 
^lisp,"  ,^eiier&irifi|Ba,,  the  ifoops  ©f  the.  l}w  aod.tbr^^i^iiiqwWi 

^|ia«dweo^lf9W8»^l<l^^^^»»l  bawicadeiblPW?'^ 
j^  wJ^t.waajcoMi^w.^g'c^i^         ovm  immediate: vicuai^ 

Sn4fV*nly  4i '  nimoqi^'  ^pieedily  ^ronfinncd.^ia*  an^ly^^  ]jm 
.akpig  tha  Bpidf  vmk^  which  acf)  ahoo^t  i^^  j^|ectad4f^)(ira 
4fW2fit  jtnijaniissian  of^intell^Kenp^  iDhence  it  was.cameq  ^tf^A^ 
ci»a%^^treet%,MaDd  in  an  iMf^bly. short  9a<<q  'of^tf^ Jim* 
kocmaa  iathe  reiifoU^t  fnd  obacvmst  i^a^ 
cWeaa theb  .as  ^•Vf. :  :5fefer  dkl .^eiil,  ff t^  n^f^m^.^ 
£iif|m^:eveF3r3Ftf9DP.^  qii^ks^.i^ap^.t^grm.m 

^ad'tha  Tratiad  'ihaaf had  *  *fa>  hMMiftduB  wtm  ihannnan^  ™r  .ili^ 


e^idferit'  pt«ifeti«i' the  Ard^l-'tH 'i^^tfr^.  '^  ftvfe^^'f^t^  Wgtt^^fl^ 

critical  juncture,   could  not  have  eitc^tM'^iitdM'ynlTidiWLa/mil^ 
*ft^  IH^frtWf/'d  •ftteW'viit^  HWtjt^ti  'Uineaj-hhfl'iit  tl^cri- 

Till/  MmmlV'WlifA^ft^ibfi^t^^Ei^a^  dh -{^tt, 

1lfW*rtW  IwlW'rift^teri^'mttzMa^^^ 

--iHMflifinfeh'!  "ii^lfeh'  t^'ivSHd«t^tVj>iitliWft'te(Mdti^'M«f«hddt 

^^Itff^^'faB^'WRiA  ^<fe3^^ 

tifnto^fcHtef,"  Vrtifth^  tJi^  tidi*'  ftttHii  'Wei^^ioffl  Wfti  Wjfiibfaf^litS^yi 


^ereryrnmipfj 'going  ngnt/^  \*'^retiie  merai  woros  m  eTerr  raouin. 
•&'^'«h^  R^ublicatTf?, ' wlio  had  iJeeh  fec^'ldrt^  j!rtr^{5aife<f,  Wd'*«a 
W ^lApttWrtrlfly  ^lift^'  fto'  tft^ 'bpjy^rtuAftjS ' tll^u^ iAi^it ihtk 
iitiV'^e^  t6\i^'i'sti\V\!H^y  itpp^afM,  \fihey  didiibt  ib^l;  VdWirit. 
•Blit^Uriiigh-ift^^ie^^i^l  tire' ^atisffk<it!tett^^vayf6V  tf^  shW^i^, 

Will  HrtV^i&y^w '  tKd  '^rtt '  Inst^ '  ^ttitf  ft '  only  ^nfr^fl  ^  ftff  kmanit 

Wf^Uhf^t^ic^^stiHi.^"  '^  '   •'^"  ''-^     •'     '  -"  ^'^  .1/:  Jd.M..-) 

*Hdth^  i  pi^WrHor'a  J)d^  Ab^ttft'^  <va^  at'«rtl  dfep6«^ 

W&XHsiym:^  ^f We'Uv^di^rtum^'fHfe  t^jifmr^^'ssid  "i  i^Wmg 
ihtti  W  iis,'"riTV(l  ft  ft  )a1I  6t\e  t&  F^artc^  'i+iid^  tfte^.WVr Ar^/-'!)^^ ''-  'BtS 
-t«ieh  twen  Hrfft^fea ^'little,- theVb^gnli  f<y  tWhk  W  vri^ ft>  iiisf- 
'^A^fi^i\aglt^^iil\Vi}|^  thte'eM  ilioaia^b^J    Tlie 

^aM^issar^r^he  Otii^M'MRnf^ttV  bM  beei<r  d  ^tr(^^tefdh,aibf  tethis 

^MAkMf  otitbh^lv.'  Tt  eifiiic  t66*  Ml^;  'if^  h^Hf  WM  Se^fi'^ntM 

ia«iH»»wfa  l^Jsdtt  fn  !$Uell  lt^as«^  fbt'lFth^Vhild  bbtinfifTed^  mitdi, 
4fflVMaibi*mK?y^<Jl  'dettWhd  -atV  *"T!ie' RtfjAbllttfrtS^f^.  bdt 
veAreW^tttte-^aid hot Afi^palK  'Tlie alfcfr/ A^rtrtftffed^W]^ 
l^f  be'ib^M  tiViK^uht.     IJhfortmfate  {hd^d'fiir  iflW*  tritnrrarcli 

KWW^IWik.-  PWft  it*m«n6d"^'atrtiirtii  tW  Wih^'bT^rttils, 

WeSafj'^t^^  sbme-^hWh^'  irt'lW  RtSre  B6ttrgTAM*6 

ItttWefrflHf^^p^i^fc^  'l*Her 


tt  Tie  FrehtA  SitbluUon  bf  lUS. 

^tittehiex^  to  the  Nttimul  Gieifd^  apd  the  pqepfe  wfiMiap 

rted.  In  g^eral^  there  wa&  tlie  «p{)6araiica  of  contqitaaBt 
the  time;  nothing  more  msa  demanded. diaa  the  iaipeaah^ 
xnent  of  the  Ministry,  in  addition  ia  dieir  dismisaaL  •  •  . .  >.  i  /. 
.  At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  Paria  presented  a  inagio  apect"* 
taele.  Every  house  and  every  window  vaa  iUnminated^  Taoh-l 
sands  oS  variegated  lampa  gave  forth  their  nelkmed  lights  «nd 
contrasted  agreeably  ivitn  tbs  brilliancry  of  the  gas*  •  Thi^  lampa* 
were  generally  arranged  lliree  by  thMe^  and  Avexe  ODjeantito: 
represent  the  tricolor ;  bat  we  remarked,  that'  ftauk  sgme  oautar 
or  other,  what  should  have  been  white,  red^  and  blne^^wer^ 
respectively  yellow^  orange,  and  green.  ThiS|ibowa<rev^  thaugk 
it  might  have  displea^  a  patriotie eye,-  dki  n(i»t  inanyiiljigDee 
lessen  the  marvellous  efieot  of  the  scene.  ' 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  streets  were  erowded  c  Mevy  «ne 
had  come  out  to  enjoy  the  fairy-^land  into  >Yhich  Pads  had  baea 
transformed.  Working  men  in  blouses,  priests  in  firock  and  aaidif 
trim  grisettes  without  bonnets,  gamins  of  all  ages,  E^gqiaiair 
students  in  red  Fez  caps,  Germans  with  yellow  «eardsy  Amerii* 
cans  in  extravagant  cloaks,  Englishmen  in  all  their  national  eatm^ 
posure,  thronged  the  broad  pavement,  talking,  jesting,  laughing 
smoking,  and  admiring.  Even  richly  dressed  women,  &x  perhaua 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  found  themselves  on  foot  in  toe 
streets,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  husband  or  a  brother — in  the  vaA* 
form  of  the  National  Ghiard. 

All  the  marble  tables  in  all  the  Cafes  were  occupied,  mid 
tho  white-oproned  waiters  were  in  full  emplojmient.  Every^ 
body  had  ja  newspaper,  and  in  evecy  quarter  the>  fall  ef  M* 
Guizot  was  road  by  tne  light  of  the  illumination  it  had  caused*  . 

We  had  seldom  seen  so  brilliant  a  sight.  We  had,  4t  is  tiruw^ 
been  present  at  the  fetes  of  July,  but  at  these  the  illuaiiBatiiu% 
was  confined  to  tlie  Champs  li^lysies,  and,  though  beautitiili 
had  not  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  a  whole  cityap  a  blaze 
of  light — and  that  city  Pans,  with  its  tall  houses  of  five,  siK^ 
or  seven  stories.  The  last  f6te  of  the  kind  at  which  we  had 
been  present  was  that  of  Louis-Philippe  in  May  last ;  we  littin 
thought  then  that  the  next  iUumiaation  we  were.. to  witness 
shouul  be  ou'the'-erd  of  hisabdicatian,  Alaal  it>wi^;'aba  to 
many  a  brave  man  the  eve  of  his  last  day  on  eaxth-*^nay,  muoky 
of  those  now  so  gay  and  full  of  Uiey  were  to  lie  dead  upfHa-'the 
Boulevard  within  the  hour.  A  dreadful  catastrophe  was*  at  haacL 
.  We  lounged  along  tile  Boulevard  as  far  as  the  Hdtd>>deii 
Affaires  Etraiig6iie»-^in  the  nioamiiig  the>  official  restdeaee  ofiM, 
Guizot.  It  ^^s  iUmninated,  very  poorly  bowevei^  ibra  sinfdla 
row  of  lamps  along  the  wall  of  the  couxt^yard  eanstitntediSi^ 
whole  affiiir^    Wo  found  the  passage  basredby^iitdQoble  Iheidf 


%map^  Amvrtk  up  aovoss  tho  Qoiilkviinl^  w4  iro  ilierefoire  x^txac^il 
(Mr  «tepg;  Wo  had  sot  mfi^  far  when  we  (net  .^  jaaoUey  proci^sr 
8ipao£bays  .and  \ud^  wiUi  a  few  weD,  auio(\g  whom  wore  $()iu(^. 
Rational  Guards. .  Xbo^e  in  the  van  oarried  jtorqhjes,  ,^me  hari^ 
tdoolov  jflagSy  andtheylmd  ftm^ng .  jbbem,  a  .iew  swprdisjuid 
gniuUi  Thi^y.  advailced  siogio^  tb^  Maraeillaisei  and  sIiouMng 
Hoe  la  Heforme^  but  thej  were  perfectly  orderly^  aud  sq  fur  froiux 
oaoniiligAffDrehen^ioQ  ia  t})e  crowd  who  stopped  to  look  at  tl^cin 
as  they  pasfied,  tbe.greaier  part  laughed  at  tae  important  air  vvitli 
which  they  wavad  thoir  tojrch^f^  and  ilagf^  pr  bora  tUeir  weapoihs. 
All  they  proposed  to  do  waa  to  go  and  aing  the  Marseillaiso 
lefi^re  tha  Mmistiy  o(  Foreign  Affairs  I  So  iiisignificaut  did  tiia 
denaonatJiation  appear  to  us,,  that  we  bad  not  the  curiosity  t^ 
follow  then),  and  we  continued  our  coarse^  But  wc  had  not 
none  ■  a  hundred  •  yards  when  the  roU  of  muaketry  r^ng  slvarp 
along  tlie  liouleyaiKl-^th^n  came  a  confused  cry — and  an  in-* 
§ta»t  after^  a  naas  of  people  fled  p«at*— men  wiUiout  hats,  fv^jucu 
vilh/torn  dre^ses^  terror  hi  tlie  faces  of  all.  We  turned  back 
and  mndeourway  to  the  spot  whore  the£re  had  boe^  deliverer! ; 
it^waa'ai  the  Hotel  ^des  Affaires  I^rang^s.  The  Boulevard 
vas  atiewed  with  hata  and  fiiagments  of  dress,  and,  farther  on, 
elose  to.  the  line  of  soldiers,  lay  killed  <  and  wounded  men.  AVe 
fialt  the  pulses  of  between  twenty  and  thirty,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  dead*  Those  who  were  not^  were  carried  with  great  promp* 
titude  to  the  neighbouring  apothecaries^  shops,  where  their 
biuta  were  exanained.  Some  aied  on  the  way.  In  this  mas- 
yaose  jixty-d)ree  persons. were  struck  down,  the  victims  being  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  ago  and  condition,  for  the  fire  had  been 
delivered  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Boulevard,  whicli  was 
crowded  with  people.  Almost  all  of  those  who  were  struck  were 
killed,  £»r  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  were  actually  touching 
those  in  front,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  had  even,  it  is  said,  to 
sekire  a  pace  in  order  to  present  their  pieces.  In  many  cases 
the  ballet  had  passed  ouite  through  its  victim*  Amongst  the 
dead  we  •  noticed  a  .soldkr,  who  must  have  been  passing  at 
the  tine  he  was : thus  slain  by  his.  :comrades;  he  was  a.re- 
ssackiMy  .fine  looking  young  msB,  and  lay  on.  his  back  with  h» 
head  aapported  bv.his  kaapaack,  and  a  smile  on  his  lipsi— *'^  like 
a  iwanior  taking  JbiarestJ'  •  ; 

.  AAanABeertaining  as  &r  as  possible  that  all  the  Wjoundad  had 
been  osmoved^we  went  to  the  shop  oCO'Grady,  in  the  Bu^ 
Keoira  St.  Angustin^  the  apotheoary  lo  the  Biitish  £rabas8y. 
ThcoDa  was.  %  mao  ef  Heroideai^  proporiiions  lying  dead  at  tlie 
(ioori  hehed/fMsed  to  bveathe  as  they  eanried  bun  thither^aivl 
Ihere^jihad  left^him^  not  uselessly  toseaoumber  the  iplaee. 
IiuM(^.flsnnHnd«f  the  •wounded  were  j^koUAc^  '  aa  the.floar|  and 


S4  TSi  -niwii  Jliimfa/dti  j)/*  tfllO. 

lbs  fdaof  ^aytfaidgrf  b^AibwftitriNdpb^rvlM  aMmi  lft»loek'ltf 
theiay < andlfaBrfifll-jrffgBtogtaidBgt'akPft-deat  fice.  >  We 'flhall 

.  have  lencfered  frantic  and  incapable  of  doing  'anfllliiig;^tte«Jiad 
naakhU^hmb  Ad  kkifiitteiv  MilwiM iobiigBiii  toifeon  l^nnflt  m  tne 
itt>T0i^^Hiit'UiiMelf.fM£4Mf^  bortciicd)  iai  iMttt- 

i  (Fhd  ordnfllstanoetf  tvkkh  h^i  iM  to  dwii  «n^?0di|f  >mfer^  at  <fe]^ 

ikfsrs  t^^Jl^hasbahd-ofiieh  aM^tKKjmwhidi  ^ireima^  hadreacoiaiUted 

a*,  tlie  iHotel  da6!Afihinsl.Btiao^;&n8  tho'aoldierS'^vidio.Uirt^ 

th^ wfa>i  ' >liheij» Lsid^/antrfBii^ of .theNaAiollal(0«ardjTflBtemed 

I  ifors^atdiahd.tebed/^pteiiiifsiDS  'to  pflB9«  •  ISiii  wilsiffviiiaiEKip >«t 

'  ibfao!  National  fGnilvd/pertisftMftg  :ili^:Iiis'>fe%iwfit,'they:iMnri04iilit]n 

l^avIey^'hvheJ^'iroiftiaoiiM'ieaase  nofc^^  rightljfex|ilained,  itho 

roHiaeQ  C3BfninAikdin^  the  in>opfl>tfaoii^^  ihis  nuty/ ^inafliiattaflioedy 

:.ii^treitedbehindnla0*aieto^;andfivith0alltl»  tlint»frepeatodisiii»* 

i'iiBQBk|MedBdodil(y  Iberbtetifif)  droib+MRTWck  iiisoquiiMl  Xjff.Wawy 

•ikii/diCoiTDs))bBd8  Ic^ouc  mdiBg^o£fthe  fiiotrAet^caTeilhrfifor^ 

• '  ^  Etkijtii^tn}^^^jd^eie3^if4m  \m\\v&h  4MrdiaD  (vrafrdnbejodiikhi  Ihe 

:  (Uindliihffdttiicai  TOiohictHietit^ 

Nefaotheleii^  manifrDfiibef  tvbops  most  hafcfellaiumqfAf  ifiiied-)in 

'ftba  ^^i  oih^rwisfa  tfifftTe^iiito  iy9dldil]aite(be(m<ptjllfmbi1»<a^^ 

.fbritbeyiitete  tnitQihuaklrfd  in-IiM^ andas  we/htite^daid,  jkhbiBon- 

,  iknarcl.firasMdnowdddlii  v3fhe  'gfciater.rpilopDVtiQn  jofi  the  .Ivicftiins 

\rere.'peaeeah)Qi'aiid'  Jbrnmli^i  icjlitoffui)  ifwbom  DC^niiUatjntiflnd 

}»ltfio  ilfamiAataodilififcl^drdwM  jbwn'ftlio^Uioibesi  ^Hiaotnir  «f/tbem 


•K>, 


'■ 


tcho^ardr, «iU idot  JbeiluMNwnlQl ihaMtaiaB  of) ibiEiic^tefc 4tir;odm* 

iiW  fi^hiiWas  the.i<ttillBtgonB  jocdrintHfrlAh  tyaiJJier  iiMnwiate 
Iu:daii864)l>flhe  JUniiaikitiQii^i  Tb|8(&pttUiconi^''jiilbo  ibadi'ibcgmi  to 
1  ( ^tbinkl  itbeit  dpfaft unlhyJ  ^ito  -gtiD^  ittin^atblyf  nti'to » wcMdi — 
.  (f<}^;in  libinti^ry  .^biYerfrl^Mfgotie^pndl  adtite-^Tto  im^rpire^ithe 
iiiosolnati  ;:>]noi{iifaa  i|]diiiie«}tu-;io  twd-^lmi^llalfe  Asf/it  ^s^/tbe 
1  i€}vi(tit'yra«kb0i^/allrbii«r  Iflrisi:^  Jh»^lpwin«tioa^t»4ciwrjlJbiiig 
M  /witi  fov;^tbfo/09BCfif|{a{Uind  -detfreiof  (hrrageanoaifot  ttitosbra^h* 
M  .lia«<<yf  Miihitogft  ibooeentifkfrvoiif  4[  m^  iti.9iwi>  t1ib<14irho^  ik^eiline 
r^vlio/daj  it^ruflbejiJoHed^^i  tbnyifliRd  ^nd  ollt<tkirrBniidb^l^  of 
i?i tbojitegtiDahtiUi'nylticb [IheatwotlcoBipta^^  Mpngod,  /Fiattdi^^'a 
>;'.rU|er0[9Ntii'ifoobiii9(to>cty^^^        la)iiffmf*A  Mli^  lilttiir>yoitiliaif«ing- 

-n'llAlifctirjrc^fbke«iuidtodrr*i'j<  'n>7/  y^ji^  .i?frnn  inrihinurfilj  !.► 

/  f.ir6etepi«en(ofitb^kUleaf.'itei»l{)biiiecl «n va/^mntieel^iatd'fdniivm 
«kftvvJjrlilrfQngIi/ibe  toiriii  ^4l»eMiMMieoh«Iiittl»i/ilia  jBthnaboly 
ipnKSMsiohl^ietQr  noW(iuakd4ban  jtt^^co^^     tbencoBpcBa  iiMlipttnt^ 

.  (Hig  ltt4lipii:''dcftriiii¥t<Myb'w<dba  pald-jttnpoMfdtfiioeluof  .thedead 
contrasting  bomblyl>4iirttieghlhi  a{7thd)IMQiiJH|^J(ridif4ii«'lea^ 


'  • '  r  W^n«*  toiheiHm^ft'  iof-ft^^fieAdi'tdiwraiU  off  tiiabhlMlrwith 
-niiiikkoiir>faan«b  hadbf«l»«tlAlle(^^«|dt«]^in  i^^ 
Boulevards.  The  change  that  had  already  taken.piaod  vasfistnk* 
1  jiigi:  ^Bb^stdMtis^i^likb  ait  lio^rlbdbii9iiiidUen«)ylBriUi»itihi their 
i  '^ilklinimtiDfaf  nhrdrartnowi  banvpMlA^tfy  dark) '  afadi  thei  1  ieeple  '4Aiat 
i  Indfceeii/fia'gHV,'  notr  %aeea!lo€JrUaU^dp  )kIMteihii(  oBaniltdik^s 
i  -iif^iirxfan^dhiatt  dir^ticiiidi?  'tiieidafdcvfithd Uvdiiand^ pibk- 
^  i^Kc^jdMi  1  'nUler'of I  ^nesf  ^p  oteaBiiredi  lUofwl  oi&  tdii<  faatbiirt^ ' ohd 
1 1  rttte  tenoMiig  oM4iM|^lyee8^  t«id  ivoM^  i^ie«|vbvkaT^dt  oDltiSltifarii^ 
^  itb  .faayjrt^j  trtofist  K>fi«red  '»Ticb^*iitittJ'Wiptk)My'  tliQUgh/zbgrvieacles 
J^^vkiii^iaiissdrwkiap  ariew'}sa»dtf(rf^<$nfe  fbstfi^inlfheyrfKeTiarf^ 
-:rlnTdiiM^^9'db«fimi|  »i the stievt^  piicd'tkeivialniiff,  dndsitt their 
^Stcmi  iWb/|iedked  'tdbcm^iial'  don^drab)e/f(al«tJof>  JPfvisy  and 
.^iVm^iUiere'i4ietss{mii»fideiietnk>t^^  dieitdtrldei^iile 

'^  iBhdliTrtearc'kaw^iitibvkullyi^c^ 

nfcfcotuSrHEffunittiild'^b^  fifes;  n|ad«}  wUltt'tisoppen  lhey>(bo«r)d/.or 
.^Mirai8ed«lifflititt)eB)'uaiil0^lh^Qi«  inthdir  lour  fidiite 

*ifo)iak^  JwJcedJike  «a{  ninny  *glibstB  binUaaiilighrtt  of'th«  ^mihg 
^.'fvtmly  wbeiioe0velrtfiqdri|iicaiith«i5vmU(  whibh)w0Sibl(yvfnjd>itR»kgy 
i  whrrlediup'ja  myifiad  an»ric^^)h]|^ioTepiIleMIon•bil<a7>sip^^^ 
rtiM.itW^esetavne^tOJtlieilBoiUeiqml^  and^tidsUiiidiMfiassil&b  night 
ri'Atw.  'J  1  iAdriddM'Qtiiide  /  CIS  %b^ose^'  asl  ioiir  li$)tinj|-pia€e;i  the-  mr* 
-j/mrade  at^tHk^Ruk  do  F4mbotii^i&f aii4fi»aiftMl  ?'  It  mM  already ffar 
advanced.  That  in  thefiRvreiMotltmArtve^tdfnicdly^bppteitBiion 
}idfaeriiliiHec)(lldr>  «f  dhbi  fididdmni^  ^was^^irmhedJ  /liVnioiipist  the 
oi  nrnt^Lb^df  (uIMc^ff  it  iWasi'eiiiiifbked^f«»ilifil^  jcblMofet  liiad 
-Ueeir  oid^stamddiaiMrMd  g^a^s^ttv^boliwtweipfilv  iiaditblatb^n 
liAaasfi^i  0*e-of i0be  lbftq)9! WstiH  4)Qim{ttg.  /i  AVedit  oiir/pii^e 
liat-'tfo  }iW«  JlaQr^umisbm  oirseH«9iiiiikk^  tt^pipef'asdianrmg'^in 
'.imkAjmia^ofwaiieimiiiiVcff^io  sajf^ldii  trathjliViemd^^Mv^itfiMped 
da^tmi-Ab  fiArisiaiisji^mrii  Wittlle  ie8Mpli^'J«rouldi)bsi?oi  slkm\n 
'Hfllief^ifeeii]^dbddifcdtitg)irMchtlief  yq^^  afyiiidhfle  id>9eiice 

it <A<imiBrib£)dt!p  4xomA;  laKbmsl(ttlK)^Ql>'vridivi«(hdM(  i&byfWere 


^miitMdly  ,bffflR0&4  ^^«ml|r80')hondimifcl ji  oftsoti^t^^eiiii^tNienii  in 
ithmdBitB>((oti&tt  .iWhenvtlidji  6iit^rest'>flPfiMsii<^'Ui^pi»pose 
of  demanding  arms,  they  were  scriiini}{nfsly^pidif^oi|iid''ehd&a- 


'> 
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II 


'  '«iniirUdnl'0mxfi^ayr|»  tehi{r^lsflaf^r»Uf/<tlwilutfiit»lrpin^any 
I'-ahroffi,  took>'iH(lt[)th6iipr0cibfM[  «l0TtesJ4MA/r!{ilmiedi'^iil  t^'the 


26  Tkg  FrmuJ^^Becabaiqm  ef  IMS. 

.  The  barricade .  wliero  ive.iiiere.was  fiiashed.boiaTe  cne  sm 
cmt  of  twenty  o^  its  defeiukf&  waa  aroMd.  On  inakiny  tliia 
remark  to  a  young  man  vIm^  locik  an  actira  party  lie  nepUodf 
^  Soyez  tranquilley  Monsieur^  noos  en  ausooB  bientot!'-  .  And^ 
in  truthy  by  little  aud.little,.  muskets,  fowiing*pieepa,  piatol^ 
sabres,  daggers,  and  every  doficription. of 'weapon,  appeared.  .  Amn 
munition  also  became  gradually  provided*  £vecy  thing  was 
4one  with  astonishing  method,  judgment,. and  coolness.  Therd 
was  neither  hurry  nor  confusion.  There. was  little  of  the.tali^^ 
ativeness  and  bustb  which  often  ohariacterize  thd  Fjt nohj. .  Xhft 
barricade  was  not  a  mere  mass  of  atonea  roughly  heaped  itogethaiv 
but  was  carefully  built;  when  it  was  finished,,  a  jnan  armed 
with  a  mufiket  took  tike  post  of  aentuiel,  and  H  tricokir*  flag, 
was  planted  on  the  top.  .  The  men  had  evidently  ooonted  tho 
cost  o£  their  enterprise^  and  were  prepared  to  go  on  with  it» 
conscious  of  the  desperate  nattura  tiio  contest  .was  hkely  to  $iar 
snme — for  no  one  expected  thut  tlio.  victory  woukl  have,  been  fi<^ 
cheaply  purchased  as  it  was.  They  had  mada  up  thtirmindsiio 
brave  it,  for  now  had  brokcu  out  their  long  p^nt<*up  indignatioa 
against  the  king — every  andeut  grudge  was  called  to  mind,  and 
they  resolved  to  bear. no  longer..  And  so^  ^^  breathing 4elibei2aAa 
courage,"  ^Me  peuple  sonveiain  s^avanoe."  > 

The  tactics  of  the  Government — said  to  have  been  planned' by: 
Marshal  Gerard,  tlie  hero  of  Antxvoi'p  citadel,  if  lieroism  there 
were — were  of  the  simplest  but  most  efficacious  kind ;  efiicacioua 
at  least  as  long  as  the  troops  were  willing  to  put  thetn  ime^* 
ecution.  It  will  be  aeen  by  refenence  to  a  l^lan  of  Paris,  that  ih^ 
Boulevards,  on  the  riglit  bank  o£  the  Seine^  form  the  ^rc  of  a 
circle,  of  which  the  Quais  pr-eaent  the  chord,  that  the  Ilue  St. 
Honorc-^terminating  at  the  Hallos  or  Markets,  and  the  Bue  do 
Bivoli — skirting  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  lie  parallel  to  Iha 
river.»  and  that  the  Bues  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  Montmartre,  and 
Kichelieu,  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  so  connect  it  with 
the  Boulevards.  To  keep  all  these  lines  of  communication  cleac^ 
to  occupy  in  force  some  promiaeiit  positions,  such  as  the  Uolol 
de  Ville,  the  Halles,.tbe  Place  de  la  Bastile,  and,  above  aU,  the 
Tuileries,  with  the  contiguous  Place,,  du  Cairousel  and  thd 
Louvre — to  keep  light  cmumns.  in- motion,  jk)  as  to.  dispense  at 
ouoe  any  large  gathering  of  people,,  iind  to  h^U  in  hand  somo 
laiger.  bodies,  capable. of  ooing  thnown  with  celerity  on. any  ^Msm 
point — thesa  wer^.the  most. important  feaiturea.ef  thia  strategy^ 
and  from  the.  very  iirvt'  it  was  pnt  in  ipractkae^  for.  the^GioTooin 
mant  certainly  had  expeotedi  a  riot>  or  eveo>  aa  insmmotiony 
though  far  from  being  prepared  for  any  thipgliks  aBe^volntianj 
.  The  aim  of  the  nea^le^  en  tha  other.hand,  so  ao#n  as  it  came  to 
fightings  was  equally 9iiapie;-r^tto thrtwnf  «anii|pBgr>T 


l»    Hlf     I      T'      M 


VafhUi  ^osapom^  of  the  InsUfg^tt^.  Sf 

tf»  pjDSsible  m  ev0iy  dunotion  f  to  barass  the  tooops  bjtfaia  guerilla 
vamixy  aiui  dUconcefft.^lieir  moTements  by  'cutting  off  their 
<)Oiiiinanication§  $  theti  to  couv^ge  as  much,  as  possible  4»n  tha 
TaiferieSy  was* all  tb^  had  to  do;  except^-^and  this  was  the  most 
i^ipcvtant  part  of  aIt--togaifi  ovev  the  National  Guards.  •  Tbit 
lost)  howeveiv  f hey  foand 'already  dou8. 

As  to  the  Tuilerics^  another  glanceat  tbe  Plan  will  shewdiat 
they  are  a  long-  oaitfow  bmlding,  one  end  of  u^oh  abutfr  on  the 
(r^uai,  and  the  other,  on  tbe  Hue  de  liivoli ;  that  in  front  and  0x« 
tending  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  are  the  gardens  which  bear 
their  name ;  and-  that  in  tbe  rear,  is  tiie  Place  du  Can*ou8el  with 
the  quadrangular  Louvre  at  its  other  extremity.  It  will  he  seien 
also  that  the  Palais  Eoyal  comes  down  nearly  to  this  last  men*' 
tioned  pkce,  from  which  it  vnll  be  un4erstood  how  the*  attack 
directed  against  the  Tuiledes  came  to  be  made  from  that  quartePi 
and  why  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  which  is  in  front  of  it,  made  so 
despemte  a  resistance ;  for  as  regarded  the  attack,  tbe  posses* 
M^n^of  the  Palais  Hoyal  gave  the  insurgents  a  base  on  which  to 
act)  and  a  I'allying  point  in  oase  of  a  reverse ;  while,  for  the 
defence,  the  retention  of  the  Ch4tea«  d'Eau  was  important,  in« 
asBiuch  as  it  lay  between  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Place  da 
Carrousel,  and  so  commanded  the  communication  between 
them. 

About  day^-break  we  left  tlie  barricade,  and  went  home,  re- 
turning to  the  scene  of  action  early  in  th»  forenocoi  of  this  the 
decisive  day.  We  found  the  barricade  of  the  Faubourg  Mont^ 
nMirtre  retrenehed  by  another,  about  a  hundred  yards  farther  up 
the  street,  and  in  each  of  them  a  piece  of  cannon  was  placed  in 
battery.  These  had  been  abandoned  by  the  troops  on  the  Bou- 
levard* There  had  been  eonsiderable  fighting.  The  wounded 
Were  attended  to  in  shops  turned  into  temporary  hospitals,  tliose 
of  the  troops  who  were  hurt  receiving  as  much  care  from  the 
people  as  tlieir  o^n  firiends.  The  garrisons  of  the  barricades 
were  now  numerous  and  well-armed ;  every  one  had  a  weapon  of 
some  kind.  >  Of  course  their  ceneral  i^neacance  was  grotesque 
enough.  One  man  had,  peihaps,  a  saore  without  a  scabbarc^ 
swung  from  his  neck  by  a  cord ;  anotlier,  with  a  dragoon's  helmet 
and  the  crossbeks  of  a  feot*soklier,  bore  nothing  oit'ensive  butu 
pike  formed  from  a  street^ail  f  boys  of  twelve  or  £9urteen,  had 
jttQskets  which  they  could  scarce  carry,  while  active  men  had 
nothing  but  knives.  The  variety  of  lethal  weapons  was  astonish* 
ing,  bat  every  one  bad  something,  and  hoped  soon  to  hare  some- 
tiling  nsore ;  for  in  many  oases  the  military  volimtarily  yielded 
their-  weapons  to  the  people*   -     • 

While  the  ParisiaBs  had  been  bvay  with,  their  harzicades, 
l40WhPUlipp*hA4  BOt  heoft  idle.    Mimhal  Bugeiiud,  whose 
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qI  tllM»'Nj*i4»altGfOaMs>md  oC^  the  trd6p»^<rf^ th<§'){ile;'iW  fooitt  of 


a  XTAiiiisiijr   «.vtiiuuocu    vri '  ATA^sorv^'x  iiidTvy  xjxxitwii  sjnii\ri.y  M^^-vivfcm^ 

cl!j[dy»lYrin0tlpirl^dbdijtuti«iK>1ll^(ll^v«l4 

Ma  I^iiFangier  idd  EEnramie^rwfh^e'  iflV«(ie!^'^di^^octyd'  "tH^IU^, 

and,  M^>  {rkiero/whaMJie«m)<ng;^Kimd  ^-blM'  1^oWi<-'t«^T9i«ff; 
jpifi^edliafa  kslifoniithetsubiilit  <)^i>tlleir'>#I'^b^j^^^^H'''^'Mv^1ril 
poriiMiQiiDiihisibam^J >  t Qutv^'iil^t'  Itfi^V  hkver'«6^^^ni^j^^^'te 

AlbraUl  cvenls^'lidWeTdr^  tbeymrd  ttriiYf^rt^dmMf  ^alltAV^^^ti 
to  mbgf  tiie'8l«k-eet9<^f loAo^fer^eh^'i^^^'^  ^v^tl^Iio^A^J^-  MM 
Viet^/WM.>Th]«r8>ia»d>bis'^^bIl0«g«^<bMi%^^^^  ik%  tb^l^ 
bffQt^'.(l|  imronU  jirobafairtfibt  hk\ b^^lfeiifi^tdd'' fitter '^Hmmmi 
>v-kU  tiict>baonrioa(k»  /reared isnd >  ^imn^V,  <  it  ii^^'all^k>dJ>  '^HAf 
]i!tfOcUii>Mjoiv  4booghi;dniioutidl)g*  iMt  Y)ii€f'1li*Nfg  iif^Ml^nd^^^ 
Ihat  tho^iCftanvboriMto  bardissot^^,  suld'tl^M'th^^^l^  Vs^ei^ 
.Qf  .it)iOTQp^ti(^ily' at»(<aclai%*  M^ 

r ; And  jiiiw  lereiryi  fitvefb  9iA(Mt«  bnrrlcild^';  <tt  IdW^'bife  wir^< U^ 
\ep$i»d  by  «e^'ef^  ^ . :  Tbe  Au^  SuiMa  fth^;]  to^^bVn^^'  Hi^b'tr^tt^t 

aUe:  of  iJPeqialmg^TBn'»riniftlieii^<lbf  fti'tini^.^"{^<i^^lM<V^gtfli^ 

mom1fiffv^to^fMm)le\h»l  £keyi  itli<»tl*  ^^c4,<<lln(i'%M^^]JeA^b^ 
balitbiivtatnedlholoovfliGltWklriflMoMi^fttiff^^ 
IB  thif t  tcr/bii  LWnderecl'^ti  ^  ir't]i^%Jtil^f  %<«  [(mbii^d'ttfiM 
experience  of  the  troops,  tttbnimwfiMlififyfiiH^n)4iiMfe;^4^^ 
<;m«mttinciM.  I  (in^tber«»d  pluc^^^tdeyil^oif^'fij^i^'^l}^!- 
^9AitMy  fiMrIaltu«odiblf^  iile>d^I<0^i^Msribtit»'W}H^ah«a''^l)^ 
niijdbdUieQoeltbuMcEri)  >l(tBhi^^)vi»^  tft^McMM^ 

tb^irad^crsarfeb  jii««{  «dpds«ii^vti^(iMU.^(t^>  m^'S'^fi^m  itm^'^ 
but  toiievieflrV  kind  -dfi^aniraiklfwtYltth^'^ild^^f^d&^llW'!^^ 
AUdragainyltDabpaiwkp/^wMik  Mioliint^ril'ittlfyhllk^pilAAl!^ 
the  daadliestibaatfrii^qbeckmitiidl^l^iiil^  IMM^Uhil 


{i|i^il4%4i]j(  Q>my  ))t9t8  cil^,l?^\h^tAy^^i^V  '^  tiDBmnxnkdtibnk 
course  have  no  idea  of  the  ground,  and  tfy  jroiddidwriaiUuctocId 

iwip|lriJW*i»HJ?dwwftni^vTw   AddfesyoClanoi^  firingi  dn  J  <»fch 

cution.  The  severest  conflicts  during  the  eeiura^bf  dte  (da^  i^rA 
()t,^)i^l  baifij^^]  ]«!  itl|^  ;ib)]fj[nky rof  i^he  'ttalba^  near >itliie>(  Rue 
,^1nlb^^^f^^tMo^t,^t^€^.pcj^  bbt'xabtrme^i  hl/t 

%iip  ^D^tiiomn  jnl^nM«^j(Q  4^b(Oi>/pftrtionWjWkliti««yii<  thfe 
s|^fii9TgWer^,^atmf^8  ey/?io^>v>hef(e!  fiwcnraiksdM  ./Nerari  li  obk  jiujP- 
]]^,jl;i^^p^t^tlM2,^c(we^iQ^(a]iea  whuthTareidanrenl^  tt|{ttte>^4!4 
of .<9vli4[i4llfd^TrPffM^(lg  o£,  jthOso: ibeingl  faUe^ lahd ihmiiyi  le>Oll[(»i^ 
tfUH^I^^^ppagfgiMat^^  tf}iId[]of  iili^i}tot)i]ndiyidittal^iin  dUiPbAsilt 
lp<^liiU^^II/:C^)0|^,twpy  JijO)>iv0Vier|iOi^)ito^  '^'Ili»i  tl^ 

^IV^  M«^Qf|s(^i)y.|^  lil^nrK^^  of 

VBWPWj  a  l^igjWgiWiniMWSigi  tJieidefc«ddivy:Wis^^^ 
^fV  )D^fucc^oi»^tD.iPi^i>t,l^het(haniJcftdb>'Bp  ibicomjlietely^td 
^^^pppe  hi^^lfy  ami  pp  ji[9k^(dQUU<»mtd  aim)ivkU>coiiBiaht«bc^i^ 
^ilp„^ij?i)ij  w^pq#e4br  j&ff d.j  ^n hioi^. »buil>jifitboat'  ►i^WBwt^  ^«»t 
pifj^h  .^^v^W^ding  .<^cte»<^Y^e  ordcniM%ojdbiistji'  iQlif 
4^ng  t^i^4l^imP>ilati^<^>4bM^oHtitigjCi«no^  |«pfe>mulric(^. 

and  left  the  scene  without  again  charging  it!  In[  thtti(|!4de^Bt.w 
ii9P9K99  '»!<  JJHVimwnWrf  J^^liftfricadel » Arftfeoat^riwlor  /Hag)  in/ his 
h^J[l4'>HW»h<fe..YiT»PJi^.«<»W^^  bod^>^«fedllin^  to  /the/s6hU«t«/ 
"  J^'.is^*3(W//<>W»P^tewf,  ftpftf/o^iliif  jrouiidbttto  I'?  /  •  ifiliTiof»<r«»i  wurf 
^Wgi^B4i|to,/4^er..upiJiifi  ^i^rA  l4)ij4hefM€4o«ioi»iipffopfc  ; 'W* 
^p)^e.^4^V^)lH8,  K9^^fW^Jgi.Wiihem^llilldi<pibcesl)  Aitdthlei^W 
liflf  t^p%f^^.,i^  4ll^  tG|m(?^>Mu^i<H|^al^iyHis;  fiJieKilise  tdllddt^oiidtcy 
i)»nfJeR.)ii8.,^WRr4>ii»nd.>^^  't^nJery.^iHwiifal.fi^Aa^im/^^'i  ^  A» 
i^ke^^^y:^  jire^Q^}  ftfel|i#,hrfea«tii  /hei(ltB¥DliiiBilK)rdvyiblded>id 

.i J|f(flfl4>4f}^g^u(^, j(h^' l^up^^ide  Ntihoiirsfdnd .Minit)MMiier^ 

Qme^,I^mi)PQ|Qi|[f|e^vMHll$«9U}^lt^^^ 
4v^jVWjie4w  W^iw4b«-itjwpBfM9eWbleiinItte<W 

ii^yfifflAieii^^siif^ttm^  totUdooerlhep^o* 

^  t«  i) w  ^mnftimr  #mis.)  n  iTb*  Ant  /^^  ^fe*  (tin  t  Bootevatdis; 
Al^tOdUMi  Carrol^.  HoJtaci^riy4taa«lrrtiMdp9ibleivta^^ 


iMkdnoiittej  wed  all  the  p(m«ri  of  their  docfttono^  to  ealiti  th^ 
tnsm^^nts'y  bni  tli^  only  met  with  iilstitt;'  ^^fttj^  de  tr^sf  no 
4mc&t  eitizeils  be  on  yodr  gnard  tigainsl  theses  wheedlenP  '^aa 
the  only  answer  they  received  J  In  the  ttae  Biehelleti,  Qeneifals 
Zjamorici^re,  and  Moltne  Saint4jrcm^  the  latter  of  whom  boi^ 
a'  small  palm-branch  in  his  hand,  met  with  iw  1)etter  enoeeasi 
A  third  attempt  'was  made  in  the  Rhe  Bohliny  by  General 
Otmrganr^  wiio  announced  the  abdieatidn  of^Loois^Philipp^  ill 
favour  of  his  grandson :  bat  eten  this  came  to-o  kte» 
*  Ati  twelve  o'cloek'depnties  frmn  the  people  had  be«n  admitted 
to  the  Plaoedn  Oarronsel^  to  announce  the  terms  they  would 
accsept.  The  place  was  crowded  with  ammunition  and  provision 
waggons,  and  with  troops  of  every  arm,  including  serei'al  squttfd- 
rous  of  euirassiers.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  dis]K)sed  to  stand 
a  siege.  ^  But  in  the  palace/'  says  the  Preissy  the  editor  of 
which,  Emile  de  Girardin,  was  present,  ^'  everf  one  was  in  the 
deepest  afBiction.  The  saloons  were  foil  of  generals  and  othcars^ 
asking  ne\v8^  but  offering  no  practical  advice.  Sevei^l  manbersof 
bodi  Chambers  were  present.  MM.  Thiers,  de  Lasteyrie,  Dn* 
pin,  Emilede  Girardin,  arrived  in  succession^  the  last-mentioned 
of  whom,  who  had  come  alone  aciH>s8  Pam,  decided  the  King  to 
sign  his  abdication."  We  shall  only  say  in  pas^ng,  that  if  M. 
de  Girardin  actually  played  the  part  he  assigna  himself,  it  must 
have  doubled  the  bitterness  of  Louisi^Philippd's  draughty  to  vei* 
cetve  the  onp  from  such  a  hand. 

The  deputation  of  the  people^  after  a  short  parley,  had  retired 
dissatisiiea,  and  the  fighting  had  recommencedi  The  abdieatioit 
•was  now  signed ;  but  even  this  was  not  enough  |  the  conBictoon^ 
tinned.  All  the  interest  had  become  concentrated  upon  a  single 
point.  The  men  of  the  barricades  had  puslied  their  approaches 
m  every  direction  close  up  to  the  Titiltries  and  tne  Plac^ 
durCarrousel.  The<:Palaia  Royal  bad  fidlen  into  thehr  hands: 
This  mass  of  building  constats  of  two  parts ;  the  first-^whioh  fooei 
the  Ohdteau  d'Ban^s  tlie  palace  properly  so  called ;  the  second) 
and  much  the  larger  pot-tion,  the  soured  of  the-weallh  of  the 
Orleans'  family-uoeing  their  private  property^  is'  a  magnificent 
ebloog,  with  colonnades  runnings  round  k,  and  epen  only  to  pe^ 
defttrians.  The  grouad*floor  of  the  houses  forming  the  quailran^ 
gle,  is  devoted  to  shops  and  cafibs,  the  upper  stories  to  dwelling^' 
nouses  and  general  purposes. '  The'<ceiit#e  is*  omathented  %riUi 
fountains^  statues^  and*  trees;  and  though  the*  Palais  Royal  is mb 
longer  what  it  baa  b^en,  the  geAerm  viewef'i^  espec(aUy  at 
iright,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  things-  in^Parift  This  nait  of 
the  PaUda  Boyaiy  being  all  private  :ppaperty^  whs-itarefislly're*- 
speeted,  btit  the  palace  itself,  belMgbig  to  the  King,  waft 
eomfkiely  aacjboii     £fv«ry tldlig  wi»  brokett  ift '  fiedes^i  tfiirowa 


Mt  fif  window,  burnt.    Futnittire  of  the  ridliest  kiniy  book^ 
papers^  cfveiything  dedtructible/wlfldesttroyedh    Tlie  royal  carri- 
ages i^ere  burhed  before  tbe  palace.    Tiie  wreok  aftem'ards  pre^ 
fifented  si  eurloti^  juxtttpositioti  of  articles.    Among  a  heap  of 
broken  f^lass  and  torn  papers,  we  remarked' a  piece  of  a  piano- 
forte and  the  htadle  of  a  eancepani    Now  that  they  ^ere  in  oc-^ 
cupation  of  the  Pahlis  Reyal^  tlie  people  directed  their  attack  cm 
the  Cfait^to  d'Edu,.  on  the  op)7estte  side  of  the  small  Place,  and 
between  them  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  which  is  ni  it  were 
the  key  of  ihd  Tuileties.    The  Chateau  d'Elftu,  a  long  building 
of  two  storieS)  with  some  seven  or  eight  windows  in  each,  Was 
oocupied  by  a  detachment  of  tw6  hundred  men  from  that  same 
14th  Raiment  which  had  already  so  unhappily  distinguished  it- 
fielf.    They  did  not,  however,  at  first  confine  tliemselves  to  the 
building,  but  defended  their  post  with  great  gaHantry  from  the 
inside  of  the  railing  in  front.    They  fired  by  platdons,  the  people 
responding  by  irregular  but  brisk  discharges.     The  siege  lasted 
twa  hoursj  '  General  Lamaricifei^  was  wounded  in  the  hand^ 
while  attempting  to  mediate.    At  last  some  of  the  citizens  i^shed 
oufc  from;  the.  sidt  of  tlie  Cafe  del  la  Ei^genoe^-*JStienne  Arago, 
who  faafi  so  often  during  the  last  eighteen  yeard  shewn  daring 
ill  every  possible  way,  and  ^ho  is  now- Provisional  Postmaster- 
Gkoeral,  being  among  the  finstr— rantushet  in  his  hand ;  a  com- 
pany* of  National  Gnaixfe  followed,  the  soldiers  were  driven  into 
the  building,  and  the  attack  was  now  one  at  close  qnarters.   But 
tiie  peojjle  bad  a  powerful  auxiliary  a^  hand.    Throwing  them- 
aelves  irito  the  Ene  de  St  Thomas  du  Louvre,  on  which  the 
9fingi  of  the  Chftteaa  d'Eau  abnts,  they  heaped  np  immense 
qnantiAies  of  straw  against  the  Wall  of  tlie  building  knd  set  fire 
to  il;  •  The  fiaaies  and  stifling  smoke  began  to  surround  the 
Chftteau^   the- defence  slackened — ceased.      Cries  arose  from 
within--Hsohae  of  the  unhappy  victims  m^de  an  effck't  to  escape, 
bn^  all  were  immediately  niassax^redy  among  otfa^r^  their  com- 
ihander,   a  clitf  de  batailhny  who,  was  thrust,  through  with 
a  bayonest  by  a  man  of  the  people.    Those  who  remained^  tor 
the  number  of  about  fifty,  were  all  burned  or  suffocated,  and 
among  tfaem*  several  :of  the  <  insurgents  who  had  been  made 
nr»6fi«E;s  the  previoiis  evenings*  and  tdtnfporarily  lodged  in  that 
auildini^.  » 

'  DeploraUe  os-  it  is  io^  have'  to  record  sach  a  scen^,  we  mnsfc 
remeiiiberi^lin  th6<ficit  ^$ce^  that^  aeeording  to  the  savage  laws 
of  Wiff^  the  attenipt  to»  aefend  an  nhtenablb  po^t  may  be  punish- 
ed by  putting  tl»  garrison  to  the  sword,  so  that  the  troops  only 
met '^ttti  •  the  iirte  whitph-  in  ^milar' cirenmstauces'  they  ^onld 
probably/have -inflicted  on  others ;  and,  ^eoondlv,  that  men  do 
MfKtfijghtin  w\(it  blo<M^  and  Ihail  the  ipeo^le  liac[  been  engaged 


an  7^  French  Bevolutwn  o/l%^.\ 

cither  .working  or  combal^ing — most  of  them  without  fooc^-since, 
the  preceding  day.,  Ader  they  had  seen  tlic^r  fathersi  brothers^ 
sons,  and  even  their  wives  struck  down  at  their  side^  and  iii 
sight  of  their  homes.  It  is  not  to.be  wondered  at  if  a  resistance 
so  prolonged  and  so  useless — for  the  capture  of  the  Tuileriea 
was  alroa^  known — should  have  exasperated  tliem  to.  the  last 
d^ree.  Yet  very  little  would  have  sufficed  to.  calm  tbem—t 
"  They  killed  my  brother  at  the  Palais  Royal,"  cried  a  ypui^^ 
man  afterwards  at  the  Place  du  CaiTousel,  ^^  and  I  must  kill 
some  one  of  them." — "  Whom  can  you  kill,"  said  a  National 
Guard  to  him,  "  who  would  not  also  be  your  brother!"  It  was 
finely  said,  and  the  fury  of  the  other  instantly  abated.  This 
massacre  at  the  Chateau  d'£au  is,  however,  the  only  event  of 
the  kind  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  occurred  during  the  Ko« 
volution^  cxcent  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  took 
place  at  the  Piace  de  la  Concorde,  where  a  part}**  of  Municipal 
Guards  were  killed,  with  a  solitary  exception*  He  was  saved- 
by  a  brave  young  woman,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  officer  of 
the  Sapeui-s-Pompiers,  ruslicd  forward  at  the  risk  of  her  own 
life,  threw  her  arms  around  the  poor  fellow's  neck,  and  claimed 
him  as  her  fatlicr. 

During  the  attack  on  the  Chateau  d'Ean,  important  events 
had  been  succeedin£r  eacJi  other  at  the  Tuileries  and  the  Cham-» 
ber  of  Deputies.  The  King  and  Queen  had  left  the  Palace  by- 
tlie  semi-subterraneous  pa^ge,  which — passing  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  gardens  under  the  terrace,  du  bordde  teau — emerges 
at  the  gate  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  front  of  the  obelisk* 
There  Lopis-Philippe,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Marie-Ain^lie,- 
crossed  the.  Place  as  far  as  the  asphaltic  pavement,  where  tlieir 
progress  was  somewhaf;  impeded  by  the  crowd.  Though  no 
uisult  was  offered,  they  anpeared  to  labour  under  great  appre- 
hension. The  ex-King  tooK  off  his  hat  and  waved  it,  ejaculating- 
something  wlfich  no  one  caught.  Her  Majesty  misint^preting 
some  re-assuring  words  which  a  gentleman  addressed  to  her, 
repulsed  him  with  the  words  ^^Laissez-moi!" 

Within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  spot  where  Louis  XYI.  was  guil- 
lotined, two  small  ,ono-horse  carriages  were  waiting.  The  King, 
and  Queen  entered  the  first — ^in  which  were  two  of  the  royal 
children,  and  th<i  vehicle  drove  off  at  a  furious  pace — the  poor 
infants  standing  at  the  windows  and  looking  out  with  all  the  un- 
witting curiosity  of  their  age,  at  the  scene  around  them.  An  es^ 
cort  ot  two  hundred  troopers  rode  beside.  In  tlie  second  carriage 
were  two  more  of  the  ctiildren,  and  the  Duchesses  of  Nemours 
and  Montpensier*  The  latter,  it  is  said,  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  hurry  of.  escape,  and  was  very  nearly  left  behind.  One  ac- 
count describes  tne  poor  young  cceatare  as  so  terrified  tliai  she 
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rcfosed  to  quit  hold  for  a  moment  of  the  arm  of  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  her;  while  another  represents  her  as  saying 
with  a  smile^  at  the  moment  of  departare,  that  her  own  country 
bad  accustomed  her  to  such  things,  for  that  t^dce  she  had  only 
been  saved  by  being  carried  off  in  a  sack. 

Thus  did  Louis-Philippe  quit  the  splendid  Palace  which, 
eighteen  years  ago,  he  entered  as  the  chosen  of  the  people ;  thus 
did  he  now  leave  that  people ;  and  their  only  cry  was — "  Let 
bira  go!"  Such  was  the  departure  of  Louis-PhiUppe from  Paris, 
which  owes  to  him  so  manv  of  its  finest  monuments — thus  did 
Marie- Amelie  leave  the  Parisians,  whom  her  bounty  had  so  often 
clothed  and  fed, — "arid  no  man  said,  God  Hess  them."  Where 
were  now  the  creatures  of  the  king?  Was  there  not  one  to 
shew  at  least  a  decent  regret  at  this  funeral  ceremony  of  his 
royalty  ?  No ;  they  were  calculating  for  themselves — arranging 
their  own  plans — preparing  to  do  as  they  so  soon  did,  to  adhere 
to  the  new  order  of  diings — professing  enthusiasm  for  a  republic, 
and  intriguing  for  other  places.  Where  was  the  chivalry  of 
France,  at  once  so  eager  to  respect  misfortune  and  to  shield  it  ? 
Dead-— at  least  among  the  higher  classes-— or  at  all  events  afraid 
to  compromise  itself.  Where  were  the  king^s  personal  friends? 
The  answer  would  be  painful.  Charles  ^.  had  friends;  but 
this  deserted  monarch  went  forth  again  into  exile — ^not  as  beforei^ 
in  the  vigour  and  witli  the  hopes  of  youth — ^but  in  his  old  age, 
forsak^i  and  forlorn,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  wife. 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  was  acting  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties hard  by.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details,  because  we 
were  not  present,  and  accounts  vary.  The  leading  facts,  however,* 
are,  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  presented  herself  with  her  two 
sons,  as  if  to  claim  the  regency  conferred  on  her  by  the  late  king 
at  his  abdication;  that  a  warm  discussion  on  the  subject  had 
commenced,  when  the  hall  was  invaded  by  a  mob  of  armed  men, 
who  broke  open  the  doors,  took  deliberate  aim  at  individuals — - 
amongst  others  at  M.  Lamartine,  who  was  in  the  Tribnne--*and 
by  their  acts  and  appearance  vividly  recalled  to  memory  similar 
scenes  in  the  Convention ;  that  the  Duchess  retired  during  the 
tumult ;  and,  finally,  that  by  this  Assembly  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  approved  of,  name<l,  and  constituted*  Not  from  France, 
not  from  Paris,  not  from  any  authority,  not  even  from  any  Club, 
but  from  the  sweet  voices  of  the  mob  who  burst  into  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  did  the  Provisional  Government  receive  its  commis* 
sion.  Its  title  is  of  course  a  bad  one ;  but  what  ))ower  originally 
shews  a  better?  It  can  boast,  at  all  events,  that  it  does  not  spring 
either  from  intrigue  or  violence  of  its  own,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  intrigues  of  the  Republican  Societies,  and  the  violence 
of  ihese  who  immediately  named  it.    . 
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.  Meanwhile  the  Tuileries  had  been  captoied  and  entered  by 
the  people  without  opposition^  the  troops  retiring  precipitately 
%8  tney  advanced,  mien  the  Palais  Koyal  was  taken,  it  waSy 
as  we  have  already  stated,  completely  sacked.  In  the  Toil-^ 
eries,  however,  a  distinction  w^B  made ;  they  were  not,  like  th^ 
Balais  Boyal,  the  private  property  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
tut  the  public  property  of  the  nation.  Hence  they  were  ze^ 
^pected ;  and  to  guard  against  the  thieves  who  were  of  couise  to 
m  found  among  the  multitude  that  entered,  the  pec»ple  took 
upon  themselves  the  protection  of  property,  and  the  pimish* 
^ent  of  offenders,  ^^  Les  voleurs  seront  mis  k  mort"  was 
chalked  upon  the  waUs,  and  the  threat  was  actually  carried  intQ 
execution;  for  a.  man -being  detected  in  the  act  of  making  o^ 
with  a  piece  of  plate  which  he  had  stolen,  was  immediately  shot 
by  some  of  the  others,  a  label  bearing  the  word  ^^  voleor"  being 
hung  round  his  neck,  to  designate  nis  crime  and  explain  the 
cense  of  bis  punishment.  It  was  diverting  to  see  the  childish 
^ay  in  which  the  people  amused  themselves — throwing  them* 
selves  laughing  on  the  rich  chairs  and  so£is,  ogling  themselves 
in  the  mirrors,  and  performing  a  thousand  tricks  or  scbool*boy« 
in  the  absence  of  their  master.  They  carried  the  .throne  of 
Louis-Philippe  on  their  shouldera  to  an  open  space,  and  there 
they  burnt  rt,  remarking  as  they  marched  alon^  that  now 
the  throne  was  really  supported  by  the  people.  They  tasted  the 
wine  in  the  cellars,  and  pronounced  it  oad;  accoonting  for  this 
W  saying,  that  a  king's  wine  had  never  time  to  become  old  in  the 
Tuileries.  While  many  instances  were  afiforded  of  poor  me^ 
and  hungry  taking  faithful  charge  of  coin,  of  precious  jewek^ 
and  of  other  valuables,  they  were  Air  from,  scrupulous  as  to 
things  of  no  intrinsic  vdue : — the  papers  of  the  ex-kina^  for  ^s* 
ampTe^  w«re  all  ransacked ;  they  had  foimd  the  key  of  his  priyate 
de^^  in  a  teapcup^-and  letters  &cm  the  different  membecs  of  the 
royisd  family  were  soon  in  everybody's  hands. 
.  $Text  day  the  scene  was  not  less  curious. ' .  All  fightii^  bein^ 
over  now,  the  principal  localities  of  the  conflict  were  visited  with 
intense  curiosity — ^the  macks  of  the  bullets  on  the  walls  wei»  vai^ 
nutely  ezamincxi — ^the  barricades,  whiol^  of  course  still  remained^ 
were  centres^of  gossip  and  street-oratory.  There  were  hnmoraon^ 
thii^  top  :-**-on  M.  Guizol^s  late  hotel  a  board  was  affixed,  bear** 
ing  t)ie  words  ^^  Bo}itiqu4  h  &NMr"--*shop  to  let.  A  ipan  of  the 
people  exclaimed — ^^  Aixd  they  say  we  are  lazy  I  why  yesterdajr 
w^  swenpl  out  a  Co^r^  and  two  Chambers  I"  Another,  ^udin^ 
to  M.  Arago  being  one  of  the  Provisional  Govemmektt)  cried*-^^ 
^^  Yes,  my  .fiiend%  all  mu9!t  now  go  well,  sin^q  we  have  amongst 
them  ^e  man.  wha  manages  the  sunshine  and  the  rai|i."  Onci 
trait  of  generous  fe^ng  pleased  m  nmck  '•  A  phmid  Ii4  ff 
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mm  insult  to  LoaiB-PbiUppe  liaving  been  jmiei  in  the  Sue 
fiidbelieu,  il  was  immediately  torn  dawn  witli  indignation. 

On  all  the  pnblic  buildings  the  words  Libertiy  EgoiiU^  Fra^ 
Urnitij  were  painted^  and  the  destination  of  many  of  them 
was  changed.  The  Tuileries,  for  example,  were  on  the  very 
first  day  assigned  as  an  hospital  for  aged  and  infirm  work-r 
ing  people,  and  took  the  name  of  Hotel  dea  Jnvalides  Civils. 
As  ia  usual  after  a  Revolution^  there  was  a  general  chancing 
of  namee^  everything  ^^  Boyal"  being  discarded^  everything 
Bf^ublican  being  in  fashion.  The  Place  Boyole  beoame 
the  Phte  de  la  Mipublique^  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  again 
to  be  the  Plaee  de  la  Revolution*  The  ooUegea  changed  their 
names-T-Uie  theatresy  some  towns,  and  even  ships — the  corvette 
La  Couarroame  heoame  La  Barricade!  An  unfortunate  chasum 
dromner  in  >  the  Bue  Duphot  had  Royal  for  his  faoiily  name ;  a 
fiiend  of  ours  saw  him  outside  his  shop,  eying  wistfully,  the  &tal 
wordy  and  ready,  probably,  to  change  it  to  Naiional  on  the  first 
hint.  It  is  even  said  that  some  setdous  Bepublicana  objeoted  tQ 
one  of  the  tigers  at  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  being  allowed  to  re^ 
tain  the  title  ^^  tigre  royal,"  till  it  was  pointea.oot  thai,  the 
tager  being  a  cnu^  treacherous,  and  cowardly  oieatmre,  it  was 
reidly  well  named,  which  was  admitted  to  be  true.  A  botk^mat 
of  Armaiid  Maniast  is  aioo  worth  repeating.  Prince  Louis  Nar 
poleon  harming  hastened  to  Paiis  to  offer  nis  services  and  sword 
to  the  Proidsional  Government,  M.  Marrast  thus  addressed  him ) 
^^  France  accepts  this  sword  if  it  is  the  sword  of  a  private  soldier^ 
but  not  aa  that  of  a  petit  oaporaV*  >  The  prince,  it  isr  well  known^ 
iMeivttd  shortly  aftervards/a  bint  to  leave  the  country  for  the 
poneaent.  ^^  I  oame,  I  saw,  but  somehow  I  did  not  conquer/^ 
are  the  words  put  into  his  month  on  his  return^  by  a  witty  eon^ 
temporary.  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  has  been  more  fortunate : 
he  nas  had  the  honour  of  mounting  guard  as  spntind,  being  a 
private  in  the  National  Guards. 

On  the.  evening  of  Friday  the  2fith,  we  went,  on  invitation, 
to  see  a  iiiend,  who  liad  estaUidied  a  corpe^de-^arde  ia  liis 
bmtau,  situated  in  the  Bue  Meslay,  a^oining  .the  Bue  St« 
Martin.  Our  friend  being  absent  on  duty  when  we  called  on 
lam,  it  was  nast  midnight  facfi)j»  we  left  the  auai*ter,  which  ac- 
cident afforoed  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  now  the  safety  of 
the  city  was  assumed  by  its  self*eonstituted  police.  Self-consti- 
tuted, for  every  volunteer  made  part,  of  it,  men  of  every  rank 
avd  age  combining  zealously  to  maintain  ordor  and  tranquillity* 
We  had  not  gone  fifty  yards  before  we  were  arrested  by  the.  cry 
*^  Qui  meT  acoom}mnied  by  a  certain  significant  aound,  which 
denotes  that  a  moment  more  will  bring  to  bear,  upon  your  per* 
soa  tim  anaketi  of.  the  sentinel.    ^^  Ami^'  we  r^Ued;   /^  HoiU. 
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HisJnterMieclMdS;  and*  independenoe.  Dnpbnt,  wko  dithe  to'  the 
hirin  1789;  had  filM:  with  credit  sev^rariracGessive  offioM'of 
the  latr^  when  he  was  removed  in  1818"  by  the  Padqtd«r  Mii»^ 
try  from  the  function  of  President  6f  thor  Conr  Boyide  at  Bonenr) 
in  consequence  of  his  democratic  opinions.  For'this^  hoiroTe^i 
he  was  consoled  by  being  invariaoly  deeted  Member  of  the 
jCharaberof  Deputies^  and  hr  the  nnivetBal  respeet  which  his 
consistency  as  a  politician,  and  his  probity  as  a  man  had  inspired. 
-At  the  Reroluiion  of  1830,  Dupont  Was  pfeTailed  on^  tbotigh 
with  much  difficblty,  to  accept  the  MmHstTy  of  JtMtiee.  LafQite 
•and  Lonis-Philippe  were  suniciently  sensible  of  the  vahie  of  a 
man  so  mnch  rtopected,  and  used  every  m^ans  to  gain  him.  Al 
last  he  consented,  as  he  said,  *^  to  try  itC*  The  tifial,  however, 
«oon  proved  unsatisfactory.  WitUn  five  months  1^  resisned 
his  portfoKo,  and  tok)k  his  place  amoncst  the  Opposition,  there 
to  remain  till  another  Bevoldtion  should  make  him  President 
of  the  Council  in  its  Provisional  Goverhment.  We  trost;  tiiis 
-simple-minded,  worthy  man  may  live  to  see  realizi^  in  the  na- 
scent Kepublic  at  least  some  of  Ms  long-cherished  dreams.  Off 
hi^  disinterestedness,  and  also  of  a  tendency  toqoaint  btimo^^ 
which  he  possesses,  the  foHowing  anecdote  may  be  cited.  WheA, 
in  1830,  ne  took  possession  or  the  Hdtel  de  la  Clrancellerie  a^ 
iMini^er  of  Justice,  one  of  tife  officials  brought  him  the  sum  ti 
55,000  francs.  ^  What  is  this  money  for  ! "  said  Dupont.  **  Sir, 
it  i»  the  sum  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  your  in&ftallatfon.'' — **  In 
tliat  case  please  to  take  it  back  again;  my  installation  cost 'me 
two  francs,  which  I  paid  to  the  porter  for  carrying  thy  ytffU 
tbanteau."  DupoM  was  the  uncle  of  the  unfortunate  Dulofig, 
killed  in  1834  oy  Marshal  then  General  Bngeaud,  in*  a  duel 
which  caused  much  sensation  at  the  time.  Dupont  re^^ed 
his  seat  as  Deputy  in  consequence,  being  unable  to  oear  the  sigtib 
'of  the  man  who  had  slain  his  deanest  friend  and  relative,  bi 
personal  appearance,  Ml  Dupont  has  the  look  of  a  sensible, 
good-natured  old  man,  whose  white  hairs  command  respect,  and 
to  whom  an  unostentatious  simplicity  adds*  dignity. 

Not  less  noble  in  character  than  Dupont,  and  far  8upefri6if  to 
him  in  genius,  is  the  Provisional  Minister  of  Foreign  AfRiir^. 
ALPHONgE  Prat— for  Prat  was  the  family  name  which  LamscN 
tine  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  a  maternal  uncle-^wals  born' at 
Micon,  in  1790.  After  visiting  Italy,  whose  sunny  sky  inspired 
the  greater  part  of  his  Meditations  PoStigties^  he  entered  for  a 
short  time  into  the  Royal  Gardes^du-corps ;  fbr  this  Repubtican 
chief  was  bom  of  a  Royalist  family,  on  whom  the  iron  hand  of  the 
-f^rst  Revolution  had  fallen  far  fh>m  lightly.  His  earliest  recoliee- 
tions  are  of  the  prison  whither  he  was  daily  taken  torisit  his  father. 
J^ateunrtine,  however,  left  the  army  in  ear^fr  life ;  and  an  e}:^80d9 


«o0n  followed,  which  sesttn^  to  have  strondy  marked  his.  futurfi 
dharacter,  and  given  it  that  tinge  of  melancnoly  which  is  as  appar^ 
'^nt  in  his  speeches  as  in  his  writings : — the  lElvira  he  has.  im^ 
BiortaKzed  in  his  verses  died.  His  first  work,  the  Miditationf 
PoitiqugSf  had  great  success;  and  the  reputation  he  then  at  a 
single  bound  acquired,  has  since  been  worthily  sustained  as  a 
poet,  while  as  a  historian  his  Girandins  entitles  him  to  a  high 
{jace»  Aa  an  orator  his  celebrity  was  great,  notwithstanding  the 
jfneers  directed  against  him  as  a*  dreamer  and  a  poet.  As  a 
Ministbr  of  Foreign  Affairs  we  cannot  yet  judge  him;  his  previous 
career,  however.^  must  to  a  certain  degree  have  prepared  him  for 
the  post)  as  he  has  filled  diplomatic  stations  in  Tuscanv,  in  Na- 
vlesy  and  in  London.  Lamartine  married  an  English  lady,  who 
Drought  him  a  larga  fortune,  and  whose  heart,  as  a  man  not  less 
than  as  a  poet,  he  was  well  calculated  to  gain ;  for  a  nobler 
countenance  is  not  to  be  met  with.  It  is  equally  expressive  of 
greatness,  of  genius,  and  of  goodness  of  heart. 

Very  different  from  that  of  Lamartine,  yet  equally  intellec- 
tual, are  the  features  of  DoMunQUE  Francois  ABAao ;  the  one 
the  philosopher,  as  the  other  is  the  poet,  of  the  new  Republic, 
The  scientific  reputation  of  Arago  is  too  great  that  it  shouM  be 
necessary  to  speak  of  it.  His  early  life,  however,  and  its  romantic 
adventures,  are  not  so  generally  known.  In  1806,  he  was  sent 
along  with  M.  Biot  into  Spain,  there  to  continue  the  great  geo- 
detical  operation,  by  which  the  arc  of  the  meridian  compnsed 
between  bun  kirk  and  Barcelona  was  measured.  The  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  Spain,  Arago's  labours  having  lasted 
/or  maty  months;  and  the  Spaniards  imagining  that  the  signals  of 
the  young  Frenchman  were  intended  to  communicate  with  his 
countrymen  in  arms,  he  was  glad  to  escape  in  the  dis^ise  of  a 
peasant  fbom  the  death  he  certainly  would  have  met  with.  He 
arrived  at  Palma,  and  for  his  own  safety  was  shut  up  in  the  citadel 
of  Belver,  where  he  passed  several  months  absorbed  by  his  calcu^ 
lations.  At  last  he  was  allowed  to  leave  for  Algiers,  with  what 
were  most  precious  to  him — his  instruments  and  papers.  Ar- 
riving at  Algiers  in  a  fishing-boat,  he  soon  after  embarked  for 
France  in  an  Algerine  vessel,  which  vessel  was  taken  by  a  Span* 
ish  privateer,  and  Arago  was  thrown  into  a  prison-ship  at  Pala- 
mos.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  remonstrated ;  Arago  with  the  ship's 
company  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  vessel  restored.  They 
Bailed  for  Marseilles,  which  port  they  had  nearly  reached,  when 
a  tempest  drove  them  towards  the  coast  of  Sardinia.  As  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  Algiers  was  at  war  with  Sardinia,  and  therefore,  at 
tiiough  they  had  sprung  a  leak,  the  Algerines  made  for  the  Airican 
eoast.  Once  more  at  Algiers,  Arago  found  that  the  Dey  who  had 
before  befriended  him,  had  been  killed  in  an  insurrection ;  and  hi^ 


rescued  his  beloved  instruments  4blo»iti<&diniiu)ke4(oncd[it«)r&&r 

.dii^el^ifA^t^Ajikfilk^^^  of.&mncetf^jfaiidtfcbai: 

>m!b«eA  feU^^.M#*//  Ifi9tfM»lW«4.Uf^  wbi^)  ibipQ.ia  1830, 

;tiii|gQM\ed^^v<9pa^  md  4  «(w^    Xnvtih€^froim»ttioo)of  thftMiai^ 
'0iie»^,i}j(^k^'A^ii^^^  ireltiksMrWiftlr^ii 

^^mefir^ti^  pplH^^Jii^rjtb^  it^tidiir/jtQiim^biMRtf^ 
,f)jf  >]!ilr.i  ^^iifi^dnT^«i|vAle^^<bi«  cmm^  >  £[d  Mc^t  M^himsblf  of 
^^j  m^]i^>mr3  WftH' >dist»>Rfti>bg4 1 JawQteer,  .itildiimwntfaemAcr 
jfytfl^iWmilgll^itli^lfirHt  ^1?j)rwf  iMrii  ««affM9i|o£.ttN^QoottsiryjIii8 

,i)e^^j^jrcgafto^^liinl  lbc^'^p^ai9(Jofl:tW^wtnAM  fifipm- 
increased.  '  .*>>ii»n'l 


A^9»  9i^4^o^iticgttedM\WMr9ii^ntiai 9ii^^\^  lttwi}im{0tbieitb 
Cabet,  now  regarded  as  tHe.bt^9Qthi»<3Qi«fWHljstJl)l«di«ia9^ 


Jiis  time.    M.  Marie  has  some  UteMr^Drf^dupbilorionbi 

name.    His  brother.  6amier-Pag^  the  elder,  was  celebffftedtift 


lddtalU«ltJ3f^^slMt«1^. 'o  A"'ni«m^^ ' (^(^^  'i6bv«Mitfefat>^iR)^  MM, 
itincdyi4ieakii&^,^«r4QiiiA^t)r'4iY4ea^  bi^  i^ 

either dtte^tfl  ilMlt^l^fMfioilliiie^ffa^  it^ttb 

the  local  aathorities  to  see  that  they  do  their  best  to  haV^'fio^ 

'4\ie'^AtkM$athi'in  tfoM^  4i^oii(k^ii^'1^hdtthcl^-B^tliA'<^  elxis&'bv 
ibbofbatinrij^tf^iiaib  fhkl'^-1<lto<^et^^A«itsi<Vki^  Ai§tm^^^ 
iobticKtibiisloS  tiiQ>B0ciifii<x>^b^ 


'ltitMd(lNiii'M:>lk«Urli''ita]fltMV^^^       'Wllfhst(Mdili»it)ftic;;<i<$r  If '>lle 
-miilfc^  iiiflii#afte'4ttft<  tbei^nte;  ill  ho  '{s  (i^^a%^«^^«^'  Uo 

France.  .l>-..x'/i->'ii 

Hj/MifAiBkk]a>3<fAi&^4s{t)y^i^^  in 

'ihf|iiM^U«r^l  eft^tlie  (fi«iti  Jte\Mixli<iti.l''^Hi^'>4i^<^»4)^  '4MiVe(v 
^bWBi(^}'«ib;ati9i;tWo)i«  of>^bi}i«i^'Wko(thd!tkt4M<0rib 

4Mig6rdoft/i^4iMisi(ifo^(iiitf^tlm^    yf'i<»^  ^^>I  -^''^^il^-  -1^    -'^"'^^  «5i^ 

attempted  to  itetMittf4W}iiktit^«l!ld'fi%^)dif't&«i«{bidt?^ 
«tltniator«etaraiillfM{ii'4i#«i)|M^     s^^sik;-!  SMife'ih^  he 
aiM  heivott«iiiSti|eim<Mfflc(i^^he^it^1dI&A^ 


4t  Tlie^Frmth  &voti9iidn'ofi»ii: 

He  IS  ft  writer  of  some  merit,  and  much  pretension ;  a  steady 
Hepublican,  and  the  declared  enfemy  of  the  bourgeoisie.  His  first 
ytoAh-^T Histoire  de  dur  ciiflM-posstssed  considerable  interest' l^t 
.the  present  moment,  containing  as  it  does  a  curious  narrative  of 
th&  plots,  trials,  and  safferin^  of  the  Be^blicaas  &oiff  1890  1$ 
1840.  Most  of  the  names  of  those  now  in  office  under  the  new 
Government  are  there  to  be  found ;  «^  ^osewho  wilh  M^ex- 
tend^d  account  of  their  prevbiis  faistbry  would  do  weUto  re^  Ihn 
wol-k  of  M.  Blanc.  ' 

'  It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  these  short  «rketdhe9  of ; the  Meuip 
fcers  of  the  Proviiiorlal  Ghovemment,  we  are  disposed  to  tresaid 
the  great  majority  of  tliem  as  able  and  honest  men ;  and  we 
trust  that  they  may  hav^  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  e^eiv 
iiooB  ^rove  a  blessing  to  thetr  country,^  and  fhat  the  pcb^  of 
their  devotion  to  it  at  a  very  critical  moment,-  may  be*  the 
iionoltr  of  haring  established  itsconstittftion-  ott  a  staUe  and 
enduring  basis^  If  France  be  destined  to  lead  the  march  of  iai<- 
provemenf ,  we  sincerely  wish  her  all  sUiccess ;  we  only  hope  that 
it  may  be  in  a  positive  manner,  that  she  will  oondnce  to  tne*  mSt 
advance  of  civilisation,  and  not  merely,  as  heretoforey  be  the 
wreck  which  warns  others  from  the  dan^rs  on  which  ili^elf  has 
struck.  May  her  motto  of  Liberty ^  Equality^  Frateranty^  be  an 
expression  of  real  existence^,  so  that  her  liberty  «hall  not  become 
a  chaotic  anarchy,  bo  that  her  equality  shall  ncft  end  in  a  icmsade 
agafinst  rational  rights  arfd  privileges,  ao'  that  her  fraternity  ^hall 
not,  as  in  the  first  Kevoltition,  be  acoompiatiied  with  ^  threat--^ 
Fraternity  or  Death  !  ... 

AU  depends  6n  the  temper  and  condud;  of  the  appfroadiixig 
National  Assemblyl  We  ^onitss  we  are  not  sanguine  as  <o  the 
success  of  the  experiment.  Nine  hundred  deputies,!  paid  a  guiitcA 
a  day  fbr  their  services,  selected  from  any  <;Iass,  and  nominafcad 
by  universal  suflrage,  will  not  form  a  body  in  which,  beforehand^ 
we  can  put  much  trust. 

It  may  be  that  it  vrill  succeed,  and  we  hope  so  fbr  the  sake  c^ 
Qi^rance.  Now  that  she  has,  fbr  the  present  at  least,  nothing  t6 
f(^ar  from  without,  and  so  be^ns  the  tridi  without  exterior  emv 
barrassment,  should  she  fail  m  her  attempt  to  re^^onstitute  hep- 
sel:]^  she  will  hstve  fairly  demonstrated  that  she  is  not  yet  capable 
of  self-govermnent,  and  so  cannot  e^ist  in  the  form  of  a  Bepublid 
She  wnl  have  shewn  that  her  powers  are  still  limited  to  potenw 
of  destruction,  that  they  are  inadequate  to  brganize,  and  thitt 
with  her,  while  flie  sceptre  is  uncertain  in  the  hands  of  a  prince', 
Jt  is  impossible  in  those  of  a  democracy. 


Tennyson'^  Rwm*^7li'e  Princes.  4ft 


-Am.  JL — ^I.  Foenui    By  Alebsd  Tbnntsok.    4lli  Edition. 

•    1848. 

9.  TKe  Prin6e99i  a  Medley.    By  AiiFnED  TisimrsoN.     1847. 

- '  Mh.  lEfnn90V*8  p^rodnctionS)  ptit  forth  at  tliree  rather  wid^l^ 
0epai«led  peri<)d^  seem  to  be  divisible  mto  three  classes,  distin^ 
•edished  from  one  another  by  quite  peculiar  characteristics.  The 
Foetus  constitating  the  first  of  the  two  yolameS;  T\'bich  appeared 
fear  or  five  years  ago^  w^re  first  pnblished  when  Mr.  Tettinysofi 
WAS  oitite  a  yomg  man ;  they  are  aa  laboriously  finished  and  kh 
lida  lii  the  poetfs  peculiar  bi»[iitie8  of  expression,  as  anything 
^Rfhich  he  has  iailice  written ;  they  are  mosdy  distinguished  fifom 
Mi  next  efforts,  by  being  considerably  more  ambitkms,  and  eoti^ 
aeqnebtly,  on  the  whole,  i^onsiderably  less  perfect.  Several  of  these 
0arly  poems  appear  to  have  been  imdcartaken  without  a  mfiici^ 
ently  distinet  object,-  and  to  have  been  executed  withont  that 
l^nd  of  noaspiration  which  sometimes  compensates  for  the  absence 
of  eonseious  intention.  Others  display  the  then  immaturity  of 
liie  wriCer^s  notiotie  of  the  nature  of  verse,  at  the  same  time  that 
^hey  indicate  his  desire,  and  bis  latent  power,  of  excelling  in  the 
itrventioh  and  adaptation  ef  metrical  fbmrs.  In  others,  and  in 
M  The  Pakce  of  Art,**  and  «  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women"  espe^ 
eialfy'i-^the  poet  takes  his  venturous  flight  in  the  very  highest 
regions  of  his*  art.  The  most  successful  of  this  poet's  first  efforts 
Mre  the  pieces  in  which  he  delivers  himself  up  to  some  peculi^tr 
iplmse  Of  sentiment  or  passion,  and  contents  himself  with  its 
simple  expressbn ;  such  are  **  The  Miller's  Daughter,"  "  Mari- 
ams,"  and  '^  Fatima ;"  and  the  least  agreeable,  though  not  the 
ieast  interesting^  with  a  view  to  his  way  of  developing  his  own 
fowers^  $aB  -%  set  of  highly  wrou^t  descriptions  of  female  oha^ 
racter  and  beauty.  «  Clanbel,"  <*Xilian,"  "  Isabel,']  «  Adeline,'' 
iftc  Ac,  are  disph^s  of  a  kind  of  poetical  rope-daifcing,  in  which 
mgili^  tmd  skill  are  ends  aaad  not  means.  The  whole  volume 
bears  the  unmistakable  character  of  youth  ;  it  is  full  of  ambi- 
iioil,  indecsisEon,  and  immaturity,  but  it  ia  brilliantly  promising, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  brilliantly  effective.  All  the  peculiar 
fiamlties  \riiich  have  since  been  displayed  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
were  distinctly  announced  in  his  publications  of  1880  and  1832. 
{Ehe  cmstant  predominance  of  iJiought  over  feeling  is  manifest 
thioughottt  them.    The  poet^s  intellect,  to  use  his  own  words, 

Flowing  like  a  crystal  river. 
Bright  as  light  and  clear  as  wind^ 

dazzles  and  amazes  the  reader  in  every  page ;  ^nd  a  certain  de- 


'te'niiy^n't  'Polma— We  Frinctti. 


the  ambition  of  tb9jJwnl«r..hiidiMKM<Q(t.  tnor«^Be,i^r8ther  than  di- 
minution. All  theJ^Dgd]|ni[tqetta«{>tiuaoerioditove  the  appear- 
ance of  being  mor^icfo  uma ' laapdriimJiilalii - ■  < i)h y  are  ^rvaded 


'"'.L^^R  ^^%H''i-}fJi^.r^- 


boi.a/ 
vJ   1,-. 


'i'),!i!;In-«ij)ti'Hiid«bAmittMni«(i|iflV«ilMi[;'b  !«' 


vneral'fi'eea'asi^n'ch 
mcance  6f:mnn j 


■'WW'S  'few  •(«« 

-^--Wl'lrf'.Kfejf/WFftiB'AJkJ'Wes. 

t'«a?i'5i«i&-!BM'«in*?ir  Bs* — 


46  Teaey^on's  P<mn$^T%4  Prine$s9. 

when  we  come  to  ponsider  the  merits  and  demesiU  of  ^<  TbQ 
Princess"  in  the  only  light  in  which  they  can  properly  be  ooBrf 
sidered,  namely,  in  uiat  of  a  due  onderstanding  of  the  character 
and  dignity  of  that  art,  of  which  the  author  ot  that  poem  miiBfc 
be  re^rded  as  no  common  votary* 

Criticism  of  the  fine  arts  has  atteinedy  in  the  present  agei  n 
degree  of  subtlety  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  criticism  oi  any 
former  time.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  important  works  e{ 
art  which  are  now  in  existence,  hare  been  'Sabmitted  toi  a 
thorough  analysis,  by  men  whose  criticism  has  been  more  of 
less  inspired  by  the  self-same  spirit  that  produced  the  otgecii 
criticised.  Works  which,  no  more  than  Half  a  centoiy  agc^ 
received  for  their  best  tribute  a  self-suspecting  praise^  or  a 
vague  enthusiasm  incapable  of  rendering  any  aiccount  of  its 
faitn,  are  now  the  objects  of  a  reasonable  veneration.  Such  in- 
deed is  the  excellence  of  modem  criticism,  that  we  are  almost 
content  to  regard  it  as  a  compensation  for  the  sbortcominos  of 
modem  art,  and  as  a  amsolation  for  the  presentiaaievt  with  ■raich 
we  are  at  times  oppressed,  that  the  beat  aoes  of  the  arts  are  de-i 
parted,  never  to  return.  The  world  is  md,  and  has  {UNiduoed 
much  of  immortal  beauty ;  quite  as  much  as  any  man,  with  tha 
business  of  life  upon  bis  hands,  ou|^t  to  have  kisnre  to  apprtti 
ciate.  What  can  we  want  morel  It  is  true  that  an  oninipu  ia 
gone  abroad,  that  it  is  the  sijirn  of  a  degenerated  age  to  be  with^^ 
out  its  peculiar  and  appropnate  art;  but  we  are  dispoaed  te  bo* 
Uave^  that  it  is  rather  the  9\ga  of  such  an  age  to  place  art  at  tha 
head  of  the  claims  of  a  penod  to  onr  adnuration  and  req[>eDt».' 
Very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  the  groundlesaneas  of 

Sipular  notions  upon  this  subject  What  inete  the  ages  of 
peek  sculptmre,  Grothio  architecture,  and  Italian  painlfingi 
Surely  by  no  means  the  best  and  noblest  throng  which  hur 
manity  has  passed.  The  tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruits }  but 
the  fact  that  these  ages  were  those  in  which,  the  froits  of  good 
living  and  religion  were  deficient,  proves  that  the  fine  arts  are 
only  flowers,  though  amaranthine  and  immortal.  • 

Deep  and  vital  as  our  modem  criticisin  is,  there  are  two  very 
significant,  and  even  fundamental  points,  which  it  has  wellnigh 
foigott^n  to  investigate.  •  These  arey  first,  the  position  holdem  by 
the  arts  as  instructors  of,  and  conveyers  of  akment  to,  the  soul, 
with  reference  to  science,  philosophy,  and  religion ;  and)  secondly^ 
the  degree  and  kind  of  vi^ue  of  wludi  verbal  rule»«ce  capable  in 
the  hands  of  the  true  artist. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  ar?  questions  bekmging  to-^ilosaphy 
rather  than  to  criticism,  and  that  the  latter  fulms  its  office  in  estH 
mating,  and  in  teaching  others  to  estimate^  the  worth  ci  indm^> ' 
duid.nBfiilts  of  art    This  indeed  woul^  be  a'valid  excnse^^wrer 


ExamhuUum  of  Modern  Criticism.  ^% 

it  possible  Uiat  the  office  of  criticism  with  respect  to  such  results^ 
oould  be  adequately  discharged  without  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  arts  ib  the  intellectual  system;  also,  were  it  true  of  modem- 
oriticism,  that  it  aspires  to  no  higher  vocation  than  that  of  indi« 
yidual  analysis.  !put  the  value  of  any  work  depends  ei^tirely 
upon  its  adaptation  as  a  means  to  an  end.  A  precise  determina- 
tion of  the  end  of  art  is  therefore  quite  essential  to  the  precise 
detennination  of  the  value  of  the  artist's  labours.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  true  of  our  existing  criticism,  that  it  professes  to  confine 
itself  to  details.  It  claims  to  be  wedded  with  philosophy ;  it  fre- 
quently descants  abstractedly  of  art,  as  art,  without  at  all  referring 
to  its  separate  results ;  it  loves  to  wander  and  expatiate  in  gene- 
ralities ;  and  yet  we  se^  in  vain  in' the  nvTitings  of  Colerid^  the 
two  Schlegels,  Goethe,  ScheUing,  Ulrici,  LordXiindsay,  "  the  Ox- 
ford Graduate,"  and  all  the  wnters  of  all  the  Quarterly  Beviews, 
for  any  oonsbtent  and  considerate  estimate  of  the  vocation  of  the 
Muses,  or  for  anything  more  full  and  satisfactory  upon  the  sub- 
ject^ tiian  varioiia  assertions  of  certain  ^^  exalting,"  ^^  purifying," 
^^  expanding,"  and  other  influences,  which  they  are  said  to  exert 
upon  the  souL  This  beinjg  the  case^  it  would  be  xlifficnlt  to  ao<- 
oornit  for  the  real  excellence  which,,  we  repeat,  that  criticism  has 
attaiaed  in  our  days,  did  we  not  remember,  that  truths  are  often 
very  generally  folt^  and  evea  acted  upos,  long  before  tliey  are 
formally  enunciated.  Our  modem  philosophy  seems  to  us  to  be 
mUraordinarily  pregnant  with  as  yet  unspoken  truth.  It  is 
like  a  thin  cloud,  made  pure  light  by  the  sun  which  is  behind^ 
and  is  concealed  by  it.  A  sense  ^of  (the  true  positicm  of  art 
pervades  and  rend^  valid  the  writingB  of  many  critics,  who 
nave  nowhete  foriBaUy  recognised  the  nature  of  that  position* 
But  the  absence  of  su^  recognition,  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
haa  been  the  rescdt,  not  so  much  of  the  difficulty  that  has  b^^u 
felt  to  be  attendant  upon  making;  it,  as  of  the  boldneas  which  its 
statement  has  hitherto  demanded;    Our  best  critics    - 

*' Hate  beard  the  nmseaia  a  rin§| 
-    Aye,  reuad  about  Jove's  akar  sing ;" 

but  whenever  they -have  treated  of  them  umkr  thi&  relationship^ 
it  baa  been  a  queatkn  of  the  Muses  and  Jove,  and  not  of  the  arta 
apd  tbe  religion  o£  Christ ;  in  other  worda,  the  rdationship  has 
always  b^en  discuesed .  in  a  mood  of  Pagan  sentiment,  ana  not 
according  to  a  straightforward  Christian  method* 

It  baa  been  the. inevitable  consequence  of  th^ir  iU-undecstood 
position,  that  too  little  honour,  and  too  muqhy  has  been  attributed 
to  tha  aits.  Upon  ou^  h^nd,  the  word  nn<i$a»«<um  has  been 
r^aix^d  as  a  general  expressioa  for  aU  that.is.uiu|i:d»8(^tiali, 


48  .;:?ei|||^a9fl>/>PH«-^'^.#8r*»WW»>    . 
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fhi  7-    Z^^:-  v'.>  u 


Ofn^ankin^,  are  bojrn  tQ,  pe 


• .  ^^  ^  ,  '     '  aiu'piX)rleV&  of  6ur  inoraeriia  \ 
"     '   '    '  •'   '  Slick.ln  ftUh  i  their'deitv 


/^.\)W,  .:!• 


Male  t!i«m  icfcls,' an*  tTiey  flee  J 
'OnVdr^e',  l^aiM' lid  tyrant^;  »         *    ' 

'^  :"  '].  .1  r-/\  ,1  :Tbe' power  we giTtdiagfliiut  Qi;*''    '''^  '■  ■  '\  /"• 

However  much  modem  art  so  piiiiea.  ili^jf  nave;4^geneiNitQd. 
iijtp  Mi^^lja^  wi^^on  pfi  ^9^]^  oy^ecta^nd  pais«iQU9|  iriithAio 

r€jpe^itipn,[  it  i^wt  t5i.bcvd9Hbt^:tl>«^ftrtipfiQy^i;kiiid!t^^ 
earli^^t'^d  Ijojd^  flighMi  4«  .-^.TOWliftt^  JVfflWJi^f  :wllgi«| 
aud*it.m^X^lje^£^rqa^>J^b^t.ft^^       mtion^I  di«|>ute^!thiftih9.: 
soul  Sf  ^t  *}3^ne4:i?fnpn  iieli^npili  )a!i|«»fi^qUj^it^fe?n  Qfr^elpaiAfiiire. ' 
It  f<4lQ.wifr9}i(i  fbi^  tTpth,,t^^;an:]iri5eiigiou8t,crit|ci  no^cb.. 

be  jiMuBQJjB^iti;  aj^  yet,[^b^.^ii^:pf  :«lpijc}*  Ml  <*r  .<;filW5iwa»  • 

h?ft  bpftji  flF^Wf^w- .,  Wfi  c*wft^lh^P>^wkiflg«  ^b0w^Ir«J1tbah' 

relippon  hetself  oas  not  been  blameless  jj;i,.th)9:|n^t^«   -{^luing^' 
th;?,  I^t.  jt^yr^e  .ofntHiies,  sbjB  hfl9f^Y«n  lifltlp.oB?i<i  0<i(?wrageroWit 
tQbfir%ndmaid€rni,i^;Jiofie.4Wfe^Uqp,,to(^  |h^  pf  hi9r;]n-. 

terj)reier,  c^M^^P^Wj^  ;^<^.  pWlpf^Ppi^  '*^  'g?»^'''«'>  wWch:  Jp.  'tW  . 
criticism  of  h«inre,  ha^^np^bf^en  wbollf  vinprovokad.:    li  hi  not! 
wpWerfui  tbpt  ibe.bpmagQ  wbich  ld|e^i^fpcm^,|i^th  ihas^vefiiaed: 
to  qoii(?9^'3]ioul4»ba,v^  b^n  .witbdr^^^n..  jl4^t  religioitt  remeuiber 
her  o\yj),^iYifin|riibii9.k,j;49[hqfnJ^  Ipufjf^.fliervmta)  poM^!e»9^  / 

whi^)^  mpst  ptbprrris^'ilPW  reiwin,,  ^vba^  {they  l6ng.bA^t  betoi 
and  now  fcppvof^en.aj!^  YWy  ai'^^biftvowi  a4v.a;sHriea*i,-  :  j    . 

Tli^''ffi9t  tjb^roivgT^    ii^fjbwaiin  ii,^pndiMpn  pf  ^^eHn^'duUing.. 
the  pjQs^  ^P*Pp?^t%^ti§tK^)<^#5!?8,  w  inakf^  ^^v^, 

the  utility  c|i*tV^epy:iC|e^:^.«rt,  Btt^  ij;.c^aino.)pnj^it^ppeWilad<il 
so,  wb^n  ^e,^9isrojl?pi:  what  oreitb?  c^^jjon^^of^rti^titvtJ  prodwo- 
tion* ,  ,Th^  ^ix>fuup(i,^bJ9x>f' tb^  beatbpfv  ^^^^^^&Ji  mode  tho  . 
Muse^  ^hR.fla.\^Vf€!*-i  pf ^f^tnofry.   [Jt  i>  %st  imj^ibl^  ftr  th^ftitiet* 
to^depipt.^n  WOtip;;!  W\ale  Jiprpsejf  wi^lih Jt^pKiwIy  w  ^t 

it  vonld  b^  for  Wqri  ,to  jd^lipi^tf^  jafi  pbjp<?li  ^^^tiiOiied.Bt:  k«|»ith|iii:tbQi . 
focal  d0^tmc;^;c(if.b|ft  vi^ic(i^.«^;iJ^(9Y«riWff  f^gowl'l^Wfi-s^^ 
*  P^MR  Jm.f  ff^-yih^^  Itff  i#aripp.  |h^,w1jr  tah^y.wiis^ito  lie 

"    u  '  .II  fA  .<.•>!     .XI  -luy 


E99€i^daA  hhjil^^f  Itai^  and  ArL  49 

f  hat  hMOktmbitig^hMf^^^  Oi^i^iiat^xrdlm 

*^«  »«>  object;  tismiMyhet^ii  a^tMi in irot^^lach 

iwDflis.i»itb'the  Aid,  th^  fhey  ilso  h»ve  been  Vowng"  ahd  pa5<* 

aonate.    Atitis  wkfa  lh«  tootwn  of  an  maiVidaai;  so*  it  tnft 

"*^  of  a  nation,  or  an  age :  .a  jsecondaiy  emotioO|,  namely,  that 

which  is  exerted  during  Se  period  of  vivid  and  itninediate  recol- 

-ecdcHiy  constitutes  the  prop<?r  in^piriitjoh  of  the  ^ist.     But  this 

Inspiration,  once  gone  forth,  whether  under  th^  form  of  architeo- 

-  -*'^  poetrr,  sculpture,  or  paintinf^  remaiiis  an,  everlasting  me- 

*i>eoto  of  the  primary:  sentiment,  »  nieaas,  jJcpBiBlv,  of  revi^-ine 

«r  *nd  an  invaluable  eMrei^ion  for  it,if  everit^ould  be  revived, 

-Thus,  then,  the  truth  that  tb«-beH  j<riods  dT.  Art  have  followed, 

arid  hare  nut  been  coincidoitivith^iuosecf  Beli^n,  has  nothing 

f*^  ^^th  tJie  question  of  the  usefulness  of  art,  in  the  servic^  pf 

her'^dnrfife-flftistrefts  Und  mother.  '  ^ 

An^riier,  and  a  ill  less  tenable  ailment  against  Jftt,  has  been 
^  from  riie  notknis  -vrfaidi  liave. commonly  prevailed  con- 
c«ftiJn^  lieefcaraders  of  intists :  these  notions,  "hbwe^'er,.  by  reason 
of  tiie. lian  flaSMns.  B^'^i  ^  ^  j^^  erfticf^mf  to  ttie  name  of  artist^ 
:  ^n*^^y  losing  gnmnd^  and  the  trorfd  i$  slowfy  learnfng  to 
«iK?  ;!watest  artists  fcave  been  anion|r  the  greatest  . 
imgk  tliis  not  been  l!ie  fsKt,  Hre  do  ttot  remeniber  ia  '" 
-mi  A  an  amplication  to  miy  other  rasr,  of  the  maxtm,  . 
pr«»4o<ra  is  worthlesSy  UeeatM  it  lias  proved.  iiT^orious  to 
the  health  «if€Jbe  prodaoer.' 

Not  leia  «fc«l^w  tlian  die  objeetions  that  hk^e  been  xxrf^  on  ' 
tW  part  of  wel^iioB  agmst  art,  are  those  which  psendo-rrrtica 
ttd  aniata  laa^c;   htKm^t  againiC  Triigion,  upon  the  part  of  art. 
IW  vaeW  of   v«li^ion  is  a  verr  mrrow  otoe,  -which  induces   a 
^W}|»  of -Kamrw^eas  against  thnse^  who  would  make  rdigion  tlie  ' 
ade  haaia  of   aos  ?  and  the  ^riew  erf'  art  is  stffl  more  imperfect, 
wUeh  daea  i>o<l  j^pcogniai,  in  all  its  noblest  worics,  the  existence 
o(  ih^  haaia.  •    ^  ppeta  need  not  be  avowedlr  fidactic,  in  ordeir 
to  be  cxpceaai^  avogiMn^  aer  need  the  mora!  of  a  painting  t^- 
■de  aa  a  lab^  piocjcediag  frote  Ae  mouth  t^tfae  piijcjpal  'fi^rtir^.. 
An  kaa  ita  paicMllT  aad  fia*  ncff^s-efieefive  method  of  teacnxn^. 
'^        * '  *        ^?fficieneT  «f  precept  irtth  that  of  estample,  ^^^^ 

a  tlnid  kind  of  efficiencr,  wbicb  depends  txp^M 
At  naad  whieh  wx>uld  appreciate  it  tx> 
aiWdt  npon  tlie  sobjeet  may  not  be  tmac 

a.     JPbrfhe  sakeof  brevitj-,  we  pre  our  Vi_ 
B  r%maadb  to  art  in^  generil,  thcfugh '  wie    ^^^ 
aeefftttn  degree  <f  stteittiDO  to  4 
vt  depetalrftr^  rrpreasim,^  are 


•  .  -      • 

tion ;  and  in  psroportion  to  the  power^  "whether  natural,  Or  asfiislod 
by  caltivatiim,  of  the  imagination,  will  be  the  fiidiitj  Yfith  wiUdh 
the  mind  i^ceireB  l&e  suggestion.  Hence,  the  higheat  art,  which 
ifl  chiefly  dependent  for  its  eflect  upon  suggestion,  is  by  no  means 
universally  appreciated,  as  mere  skilful  imitation  is,  ^  The  imagi- 
nation in  healthy  adults  rardy  comes  into  play  without  some 
effort.  By  habit,  the  effort  becomes  as  unconscious  aiS  are  thq 
extremely  rapid  movements  of  a  skilful  pianist.  Tlxerefore,  the 
state  of  mind  proper  in  an  observer  of  a  work  of  art  is  not  only  a 
preparedness  to  receive,  but  an  endeavour  to  dUcover,  the  sU^ 
gestiveness  of  forms,  sounds,  &g.  The  truth  of  this  remark  ^ 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  truly  original  works  of  art  have  generally 
oeen  unlavpurably  received  by  critics,  who  often  come  passively 
to  the  contemplation  of  that,  which,  for  its  comprehensiau,  re* 
quires  activitv,  and  a  desire  to  discover  significance,  the  striking 
assertion  of  Mr,  Wordsworth,  that  a  great  poet  must  form  the 
taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  appreciated,  derives  its  truthfulness 
from  what  has  now  been  stated.  He  must  first  find  a  few;  readers, 
who  will  be  led  by  the  mere  5uner£.cial  merits  of  his  produo- 
tions,  to  give  him  credit  for  meanmg  something  by  forms,  w^ilch, 
on  account  of  their  unprecedented  charactei^  at  first  ^convey  np 
significance.  They  then  strive  to  attain  to  ihat  significance, 
an^,  having  succeeded,  they  point  it  out  to  others,  who  have 
been  more  idly,  or  less  charitably,  disposed ;  and  the  circle  of 
admirers  widens,  until  the  number  becomes  so  great,  that  even 
those  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses 
and  consciousness  when  it  is  unbacked  by  authority,  become  con- 
vinced, and  give  the  consent,  and  make  the  effort,  without  which 
they  discover,  and,  at  first,  perhaps,  irritablj^  object,  •  that  they 
are  unable  to  appreciate  what  every  one  else  is  praising. 

Art,  then,  properly  so  called,  and  as  it  differs  from  mere  imi^ 
tation,  is  always,  in  a  certain  degree,  metaphorical  and  enigmati- 
cal ;  consequently,  when  the  meaning  of  a  work  of  art  is  just^ 
the  work  may  be  said,  not  so  much  to  inculcate,  as  to  be,  the 
truth ;  and  where  it  is  appreciated,  it  acts,  not  by  ^ving  ^^  infor- 
mation'^ in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  by  mformii^g,  ifi 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  accurate  and 
thoughtful  writers  of  the  jL6th  and  17th  centuries;  Uiat  is  to 
say,  by  inducing  the  mind  actively  to  take  upon  itself,  for  th^ 
time  at  least,  a  new  and  excellent  shape,  namety,  that  of  the 
artist's  work,  as  the  only  due  to  the  oomprehension  of  it.  The 
open  recommmdations  to  holiness  of  any  other  px:$ceptor  than 
art,  are  likely  to  be  heard  and  understood  without  being  adopted, 
the  mind  is  able  to  perceive  their  beauty,  and  can  denve  a  busy 
satis^Eiction  from  its  contemplation,  without  at  all  becoming  the 
contemplated ;  but  art  is  Uke  religion  in  the  treatment  of 
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Iwf  votarieti  She  helps  those  who  strive  to  help  themselves. 
Only  td  those  who  have  shall  anything  be  given  by  her.  Wordsh 
worth's  fine  paradox  concerning  the  poet  is  true  of  universal 
art) 

**  Yoa  must  love  her^  e*er  to  jou 
She  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love»" 

Bat  we  mast  not  fiill  into  the  fault  frequently  committed  by 
modem  critics,  of  aflkming  truths  which  are  novel  to  the  majo* 
rity  of  readers,  without  conferring  a  power  of  popular  influence 
upon  those  truths,  by  showing  their  connexion  and  coincidence 
with  others  which  are  already  received  and  understood  by 
every  ohe. 

By  fhe  poet,  the  poetical  reader,  and  the  critic,  poetry  is  re- 
garded in  three  very  different  ways.  The  poet  "  possessed  '•  by, 
rather  than  possessing,  his  idea,  works,  under  its  mfluence,  with 
only  a  partial  consciousness ;  or,  perhaps,  it  "^ould  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say,  that  he  retains  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect  re- 
collection of  the  consciousness  by  which  his  work  is  attended* 
Ask  any  true  poet  to  analyze  the  ptt)cess  by  which  he  has  created 
a  genuine  poem,  or  passage  of  a  poem,  and  he  will,  though  pro- 
bably with  some  difficulty,  a^nlsh  you  by  the  intricacy  and 
rapidity  6f  the  mental  action  which  has  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  one  happy  sentence.  A  single  line,  which  you 
imagine  he  had  struck  off,  as  it  were,  at  a  blow,  occupies  him 
half  an  hour  with  its  analysis ;  and  you  are  surprised,  if  not  pained, 
at  discovering  that  that  which  you  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
an  inexplicable  breathing  of  "  the  fiiculty  divine,''  is  the  product 
of,  and  examinable  by,  well  known  laws  of  thought  and  associa- 
tion. A  little  reflection,  howerer,  shows  you  that  the  miracle  is, 
in  truth,  even  greater  than  you  before  believed  it  to  be.  You 
are  now  more  astonished  at  the  real  intricacy,  than  you  were 
charmed  before  at  the  supposed  simplicity,  of  the  inspired  phrase. 
Further  thought  proves  to  you,  that  the  very  idea  of  simplicity 
itssumes  such  mtncacy  as  its  basis.  There  is  no  unity  without 
multiplicity  included.  Simplicity  is  not  the  absence  of  intricacy, 
but  its  solution.  Most  persons,  were  they  to  read  an  exact  ana- 
lysis of  many  a  very  simple-seeming  passage  of  high  poetry, 
Would  reject  it  at  once  as  a  clever  faoncation,  the  fdsehood  of 
which  required  no  ftirlher  proof  than  the  extreme  difficulty. 
nay,  impossibUity,  of  writing  with  consistency,  rapidity,  and 
freedom,  in  presence,  and  without  violating  any,  of  the  mul- 
^Kcity  of  laM-B  to  which  the  analysis  appealed.  Such  art  is  too 
wonderfiil  for  them.  But,  indeed,  sucn  art  is  very  easy  to  the 
poet ;  and  this  constitutes  the  great  difference  between  nim  and 
theuL 

Or,  if  they  waive  the  question  of  apparently  superhuman  diffi- 


Aal^iiAll«^  w)ln<p»^W  4))in)c>jtital)  4tiid&giwdet(lJi«/:f>«a^  ftnd 
,iaKl(es/tljkmdtof!mejMBi/»Mbanii>;bf>biiByitv'Tc^ai^ialBitheiJivo»' 
-duet  lof  ^dfMnUiB^te  liMtiistt  iiM'  wUlch^  #ill''«^ierwUei<be'«e> 


of  poetical  expression ;  and  when  tlie  pocrt'tii^ek'tS  irai»t;iia  ffpiiA 

his  id 

Ml 

Jjutrei 

mA  I 

2ifowi 

moii 

criUo 

BteHL,, ^.  .    . 

"'  We'dirt^B£fllWiK'ti'of-tl*Wfc*e^fi4^ut'WwA  ift'tyrt3tifrg'*BBiftJ&4 

Ki'fijidd  [Mfet^irfldl!  tile  ctJ)tAtio6V6f'fii*iaWd,'miA'W'      ■" 

«hd;ih'the  tfoihi*stJlofr 'of 'k«ltii^rt?i:^iti.'' 'Wttiyri  ™ 

^Jd  tn'MtrtiCflife  Sh^gfeJ'iaitf  ttl^-'flatiwi  (tfifli^'sffii^li 

1\-WtiJlifi  Of  «W<4flfll'il&*Side3'ina  iVAd,  'ind't^rf^ftial' 
Vli(*  alWflVS'Wttesl^iicie'oh'^eli  ill  dtttesiofl'    '^^Mj^iUe  mosi 

IlltyvstingWd«liU'0fkliiS'l8dH''r*'ahe^.ft«''i«''to'6ifoqWl'W'k 

,  ■111'.-  ;i;iij   t--  -jlii]//  'Ji!)  jjHJiijLi  ifj-jj 

n " 


«"lt%'i^Kfl«ff«aiflifeiM^.?i 


n«l^odYlibllow^;|Biwokipf^if^€ldcft>bfi«^ 

force  tUcm.  lliosc^  ideas  tlia^  please  me.  I  r^jtam  411  mQRXOry,  ana  am 
mshf^'ot^iik^^^^^^  m;  to'  fiuihV^em  %  iTiJS;«^ 

MtieW  Aft  Uf:[itmri '  M^^i'  fe'' We'  AoN^l'  iliay^a^-ii  ili«  6r  tlat 

taofeAi%m(itfni;'s<^  lU^^fef  Mkt  ^i^oi^d  <«^''BF  'icV  ttit^'k  fe^sftV* 

i4oil^1tisl^lbent»y  t&tt  •  ^  All* *  ttefTs  -fii*^* '  toy  sbbF; '  AW^' ' '  'pf6yifldd  I  iiik 
dmcdfslWbe^^  iul|rJ8db)d«t  eii4tG(r^iMiits^  b«6iM|ve^>^^m^dteea'dttd'dl^ 
Med(;  di(d{tha>  Vliole^fihon^itt  !»>  ioYig;'  6t^(i«i«}ii^t^«bn]f4etbf|Mrf 

']^q)l&i)i^t{i|u4,  )||t,^(t)iii)9e>.>.  StiridOilfhffirdD  my.in^giiiationjtltte 

- > pT/^p^ , «?:ej^iH[if festly  ,rf^  ,y^  onJ^  ,^f . ,  ^  ionaiii  jwto  hid'  *»ot I  be^ 
^WWt9inm\^t>yaM>fW^^lw^(opQrjatwfll,,0if(<b^ 


J;ifPjSiyWfflrjo|ae^{i^^^  ^sfl€;|-Mi4ift^t|Uy.M4  supposfti 

ployment  of  which  lias  always  n^>^f>^tMiib«rt^' to  l^^tS'hjT  th^ 

#SftH^]WJoJfJ^iIptLYW>^'&iftflM-.^Jt^  0?|?  jy>ilifkl)t'W^  mw» 
?fffyffi»fiWA  it,,!HeiK  imm^^^  Wgf4«i:W4  lyftf^MjMe^fn  th^, 
jy^^  oHHi^J'W"  ift<>i?»W  frfffPiffcqVoOf,,tl^.<^gWfi?Ate  ^,.y«t 

suspected  for  centuries  in  the  productions  of.poeta^jwj^^iji^pv^rr 
theiess,  as  you  admit,  have  been  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
in- the-recetpt^*  their  just  meed  xrf  praise  t  The  answer  has 
been : — ^Because  it  wa9.iboTJiitttaliafi)iq^'iiroBe  poets  that  it  should 


(4  Tennyson's  Poism^^Tk^  Frawew* 

be  so;  and  bflpauae  the  praise >which  titey  doaifed  ^nd  have  t^ 
eeived,  was  no  laore  De<}nii»d  for  jnd  Awaoded  to  their  «rty  tbap 
the  adnumtion  tvitbi  which  wevegarda  beantifel  huvtaHifiiottia 
aUribttted  to  snd  demanded  by  its  Bnatany.  Ar  f;mal  artist  is 
always  best  satisfied  when  he  thinks  he  has  succeeded  bM  ia 
eoaosalkic  Us  art  from  all  eyes  but  his  own.  He  aims  not  at  hia 
own  glory  t  his  efforts  are  directed  to  persaade  meti  to  (pay  the 
homafle^  which  he  beh'eves  they  owe,  to  Beautyb  We  have  saia 
that  the  highest  artist  has  not  been  so  invariably  inspired  als 
never  to  have  experienced  the  introsion  of  consoiousneas  upon 
his  sonl  in  its  moments  of  prodnction^  This  consciousness^  wfien 
it  occurs,  exerts  a  powerful  tendency  to  show  itself  in  his  cxea^ 
tionsy  and  to  let  in  undesirable  light  upon  the  intricate  system  of 
laws,  which  a  perfect  f^  inspiration/'  while  it  works,  by  tkem^ 
would  yet  keep  -  steadily  in  the  baek^f^rennd.  -The  true  poet 
Strains  every  nerve  te  destroy  in  his  work  all.traoea  of  these  Jtak* 
inspired  tiraea ;  hia  oliject  is  to  win  fiom  hia  readers'a  reaaonable^ 
bat.  net  a  raaseojiig  hiiA ;  and  the  writer  who^  in  his  eonsdous 
Tsraes^  is  ever  intentionaUy  foisting  upon  onr  notiee  Us  craft  is 
a  ooxcomby  and  not  a  poet  • 

Poetry,  then,  as  regards  the  poet  himself,  is  a  vivid  principle^ 
which  strives  after  sett4exjpre88ion,and  is  capable  ef  attaining  it 
by  meana  of  a  surprising  knowledge  and  a^ty  in  the'-applica* 
tbn  of  certain  laws  of  association.  Such  knowled^  and  ajHlil^ 
in  the  poet,  seem  always  to  have  been  the  prochict  of  a  leng 
observation  of  the  means  by  which  his  own  mind,  and  'ih% 
minds  of  other  men>  are  accoatomed  to  be  iapresBed*  He  has 
an  eye-  to  behold  beauty ;  a  heart  to  love,  and  to  desire  tliat 
ethers  should  lovo  it ;  and  boldness  to  win  his  desires  by  exprBSS4> 
ing  it  in  an  unprecedented  wayw  He  believes  that  iheie'  are 
grounds  of  perception  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  n^an- 
kind  in  general ;  but  he  gives  the  latter  credit  for  a  certain 
amount  of  obtuseness  which  is  absent  in  himself,  and  which  he 
will  always  bear  in  memory,  in  order  that  he  may  not  beoome  % 
poet  to  poets  only.  Withal,  he  constantly  keeps  in  mind  afev^ 
leading  facts,  with  some  of  which,  having  gathered  them  flroiiil 
what  we  have  heard  and  read  of  the  accounts  given  by  poets  of 
themselves^  as  well  as  from  occasional  scrutiny  of  their  works) 
we  will  endeavour  to  acquaint  those  of  our  readers  who  'may 
require  and  wish  to  be  enlightened  upon  this  point 

Language,  according  to  its  first  intention,  and  in  as  far  ae  if 
is  not  become  corrupt  and  arbitrary,  is  impressive  as  wdll'aa 
expressive,  and  constantly  employs,  as  its  best  instrument^  th^ 
i<epresentation  of  like  \yr  like;  but  the  original  character  rf 
langaage  has  long  ceksed  to  survive  in  any  noticeable  degree/  ^ 
the  phraseobgy  i^h  aerves  for  the  OMnoM>a  wants  of  1^  (The 


Similes  n^t  a  ^iUeal  ^  li60aii^  ittt  m  ^f.  necessity. ^*  hh 

\xtkgOBfgd  of  pdetiy,  however,  is  a  ]<Qtani  to  first  prinbiples  \  the 
poet  ftbandona  the  arbitnuy  and  cormpti  that  is  to.saj,  the  pro<* 
saicy  iflDd  aipin  e&desvoiurs  ia  expiens  rnipresaivaly^  and  indulj^s 
in  'ih»  coph^ns  ^upk^rment  of  res^nbianeeS;  by  way  of  new 
worda.  Hence  it  is  quite  knproper  to  re^raird  the  use  of  similee 
as  in  any  measrn^  ^^ a  poetical  license;"  since  the  saccassful  ap 
pKcation  of  them  is  nmiing  more  than  an  efxtetision  of  language 
In  ltd  €«m  direction^'  aUd  according  to  its  own  original  methods 
The  real  extent  to  whidi  stmilittcdes  are  employed  in  truly  poeti- 
oak  exptesdon  ia  not  genevally  understood.  Those  similitudes 
in  poetry  which  consist  In  the  arowed  iliustratmiof  one  thing  by 
tnothev  are  very  few  when  compared  with  those  which  the  poet 
aeeb  to  suggest  by  skilful  juxtapositicsis^  by  subtle  analogies  of 
sonod  and  meeniagy  and  by.  other  arttfices  afanost  as  many  and 
atYurioos  as  the. lines  wluoh  he  produces.  At  the  imminent 
risk,  as  we  feary  of  exching  the  ineredttloas  smiles  of  those  of 
ourireadeis  to  whom  this  sabject*  is  an  eatirely  novel;  one,  we 
shall  give  an  instance  or  two  of  soggeatod  similitudes^  beeause 
ft  lagbt  maderstendiiiig  'ei  their  t»e  and  mode<  of  action  is  most 
essential  to  the  main  objects  which  we  have  in  view  at  present-^ 
namely^  the<  developraeBt  of  the  means  of  testing  emplejrediby 
Art)'  and  the  rationalia  of  their  peeuliar  effloacy* 

Tha  most  ordin«ry  ancaiu  of  .a«e>ti(]R^  by  mdiiPect  swflitade^ 
is  that  whtchis  dependentrnpon  chythmical  analogies ;  and  as 
this' means  is  pretty  generally  understood*  and  admitted,  little 
shall  be  said  about  it^  and  that  little  in  the  words  i>f  S.  T.  Gdie^ 
ridge^  iwhoy  ^in  a  manuscript  note- to  Dandel's  ^^  Civil  Wars^"  has 
fobj  c£  which  is  now  before  us,  writes  thus: — ^^^  A 'whole  booik 
m^t  be  written,  neither  dtf^isenoruninstnictive^  on  the  metric 
eal  excellence  of  the>fifth  line  of  the  hundred  and^fifith  stan£a."^ 

>  Another  means  of  au^^tion  which  is  searcely  less  firequsntly 


A. 


'^  "toe  working  Spirit  ceased  not,  thb'  work  did  cease,'*  is  the  line  referred 
i^  '  Di^eridg^  <sontSti«i«8  his  rMMrUs  upon  It  in  Aese  words  :-.<'^fae  ^tis^  aft^ 
Spifitt  c(Mi|i9b  a.8^rcflBX)o  etat?^  sad  fo  aypdiet  o«ifV<«oe,  b^.iho  vddkjon  of  ^ 
pltiBA  after  rngt,  equal  to  a  spondee — a  fine  effect  after  the  tribrach^  or  "^  "^  %" 
.  ^  l^pirit,  hody,  money,  honey,  and  two  or  three  more  perhaps,  which  I  do  not  re- 
MlMy'mtv  remtiaiita  «f  getitiStie  niefrv  ih  dtir  language}  they  lire,  cAr  it  least  alwBya 
^  W  pgrrrbic^  i.^,  " "  «qaal  tQ  '^  aa  a  deliflat#  ear  tsmy  ini^adtiy  pemaivts 
they  prove. that  accent,  contrary  to  the  almost  universal  opinion,  shortens  th^ 
ible  An  vf)ii6h  it  rests,  for  in  these  wordB  thei^  iis  an  equal  ac/;ent  on  hoth  sylla- 
Uea,  henoo  they  aM  bolfa  eb^ri.  Tkt  ^rktui^  BpMt  (a  ^uss  equal  to  '^  oteia^a 
a2H»r^'  wSf ^  <iia  Q?Me. .  A^.&r^S'his  a  valnablA  remark*" 

It , will  be  a  sad  lo^  to  literature  if  a  complejte  collection  of  CQlepdge'3  marginal 
Eilteh  (a  not'ifiade  beiWe^ihe  work  becomes  iinpo&sible  by  the  evc^-incrcasibg  dia- 
paMioo  aC  tiia  booka  in  which  tiiey  oeear.  These  notee,  aafar  aa  we  are  aemuiinted 
With  tbeoiy  art  among  the  most  iatereating  and  valuable  of  Cblend^\i  prvductiooe, 
^     '  "'        '    '  ic  of  i^t  great  Chrifl^ian  philosppher  is  the  foUf  wipg  obeerv^UoD| 

snollkl^^  leaf  <Jf  tnfe  vohime  before  us: — 

idby  0f eb  tit  «(}acttUd  m^  wofdd  btttms  more  sensible;  fiikr  to  M 


'tn-uie^'eheioBiMir  voids,  the  ilctteM'  dli'^ieh  voi^ve^'fiofatls'  re- 
semblances  of  sound,  to  tlie  matter  exprGe9diil''OQl]«F-'the1h- 
namerable  ex^niples  which  HnmesttJiemselyM,  wa  select  s  well 
known  couplet- 'from,|'Pojendge^s^liKsta^^^         ^/'^^^ 


»h¥mrBifiiMni^^'' 


tion,  '-P]»rdtfaBtKiw>ISt2^'CelJUSi»(oi)b:  q^-^i^iitiitfllinkibg? similes 

•  weluiow  s'ji^'Aif  ai  jeiv)^)o£'rg<ljiinir^^'Sf^^  8^'  is  a'firir 

ivonlah  whiokoiB  ihrithodil'  discmeiioniV  ,^iT<ba  iKnBiifldsimile  .In 

"  f'"^  V»^7™»f^ift^?.^«*^.wH....->  ,.,....,.1 

As  a  ncU  jewel  in  an  £tBiop  s  ear,  ' 

though  consiaerably,.«i\cl  j;ro5ft^te.?«bj^9L,ngcfi?saf;»jj  infenor  to 
that  of  Solomon,  was  proValjly  originatea.bv  it.  How  effectually 
'.iSm ' ffils ''klM  'oF'9ntHftictti|ir'« -Me'irf'thWeW^Stai^tf  ¥« Mnto 
fimitTuT'ftbtiihV,  Tft  WAi«'teh"iv^  mtfia''IiAfeA"tfi^VAa''to 
•^ Btitt^l^lltW  '6f- «te«;' 'nfaaii  iftftr'- AHV- 'brtfibi^t^  >Mmh ! '" WN^a 
'  "tefe  "ifelf  ctAbMf  sSvrint^'W  tiH^  'iiktt^;'aW<'P,  ittn'irii)i4J;  •  Wi<*  •fie 
"Ms  te<i)rliy-t(?'Whkt  \i>i"mf  fttW  i*tiW'iu»«p£id«;"k  ftkiartfes 
''}W'AiHfe"h(fe1iftaH'iW'(;tf»^j<t'Ml!*i' m  hft^mr'pttkm'hfiiiiih- 
'•Kna;^  *iHM^'i8i%s"¥o  »^iS6ttYel?'^cI''d«ifeH-'Vi(Wri''*»WfflIaiWfe, 


pceaeJits: '  ana'sii^an  «ncouragentreni  nrsa«rea 
-'Hieh 'K'iHHt  W  t|i^Tn^^ii^dTW6Kk^V*HMtt'tll&'M^^ 


-flidt  Wfich 'U-^'  shb«a'1,HiV^e  •Wcf«^ff'irfS<ritlB,''tVfejffl''/)'^^ 

•"•iW '<We^%ctai?  irf^binWeiWti-  i?ith' t!.Wi'^k-«n'a''<^^ifs*.   •'"-"" 
••-"Tflb  Bffl^  pth'^l^'Aflht/'Wre'fhiliVtll'brfiidMei  W'dodmi  a^'f^s. 
•'*?6htHJlt  «4f*l.'#'ma»!'oPl'ifei*;-'{k!  rfn^;  bV 'fli'e"iJfefi*iinpMklv 

'■'6(mM''m-^m  wmi^trfemhrn-  ta'ife^ferf'thfeWtihfei'y'br 

••artlfiW^'bf'lilg  M'Ut'8f^?^Kt''ilfia'=^6'ai'A|id''the'e'jci^eS%%  iTie 

*  olifefe^K'w4?dH"lhc''aittiiWHbh 'df"MA'^tth'6»  Bf 'kai-Hhr^-o^d 

ofiei;  to  the  reader's  epioym^t .  of  his  work.     "I^W' fltitibiyie 

-mmttmi^  'ii^mimvhkm'kmaim    ^'eiibW.^si'6h"in 

in  proportion  to  the  elaborateness  of  the  work.   Hence  we  find  it 
nowhere  so  frequently  used  as  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare :  and 

proauctions,  nas  been  so  frequent! j  icientmciMon>ofl&'iwtMly<*4faan 
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has  beep  mspfQfuAdr-*yifh\tAayaftx>fi:jifi^^ 
to  hsvteivdeated.'muDh  tiUMui  the  imethod -of  ^waridiig  an  either,  ^oi: 
^  wonld  hiLve  tbsen  founa  tbat  .the  {slsii  of >  both  is,  tx^  make  eiUk, 
mean  work  seveial  lends^.  and  disappear  as  a  >ineaiiy  bf  itself 
becoming  an  endi  '  An = ignorance  ot  ibis  •aiqpie  lair^  this  graind' 
art  of  conoealing  art,  hJasbeen  'the  odase  of  BRot1i^ight^d'cri(i^: 
cifims  innuineFable/   ^e  leridc" has  been  loonbeiited  toidisocKreii 
Bome'One  end  of.smfficiemi  knpoctanfee  toi>torraitt  the  mean  em*- 
ployed  ia  JIteiiiiiig'.  it,  and  in  his  'indolent  >  4^tent  ivith  the  peiv 
caption  of  one.  afiits:  cellateraly  and^  probablj^  siippleiweiitavy 
ends,  he  has  £re4}pentlj  lost  .sight  altogethet  of  its  primcipal  w^ 
jeots  and  cesnksi        .         -         t    .  .   ^  *  •  _ 

Suchy  then,  ans*  some  of  the  •  leading  i  principles  of  the  poet's 
unconscious)  at  >  semiconscious  isgtt ; .  ana  •  a  man  >  becDmes  a  poet^ 
in  the  sense:  of  the  tevm  '^hich  -  Beems  to  be  ^the  most  oonunonly 
adopted  one^'  by  the  'simple  pqsiessien  and  •crxearoisc^  to  any  un^^ 
usual  extent^  of  the  peculiar  powers  ef  languageywhich  wh^  iMivd 
now  endeavoured  to  describe ;  and  which,  we  ma^  add,  aore  pos^ 
sess^d  aud  eaevcised,  in  some  degree^  by  mankind  in  ^neml, 
especially  when  wados  the  influence  of  4imo&n  th«t  atks  for  itto* 
presBive expression.  •    •  ■<  '_•:•:■     •■»  *;:i  </'     ./     .^. 

It  need  scarcely  be eaid  that'tfaepoet,  m' order td  secure  a  hi{^^ 
and  peraianelitslaaKdiBigy  must  be  in  th^  habit  of  ^wielding  ms' 
powerful  inBtnpaaBMt  to  somei  inoble  end;  :  He  mutt  not  fleorish 
It  iiar  show  and  pastime,  as  toe  many  ^have  done,  ^ho  have  =  beeu^ 
true  poetsia  powerstof  eiq)re8siefi<^  but  heiinust  ap^ly  itto  tho' 
gveat  purposes^  Ibv  the  fulftlmentef  whtehat  is^^o^kiutrably  and* 
peeiiliariyealculati^d;    And  m'^der-to'do  this,  he  mUst  b4a* 
good  man;  for  art  CNHioems* itself,  not wiih l tfa^  doctrines,  bpt. 
with  the  life  of-truthy  whi<di<»MC|,i  ss^e  Idiose  who'  bare  lived"' 
it^  emi  imagme  and  depict*;    A  wtork  of  art  is  th^  exteimBlisation ' 
of  the  artist's  ^ohavaoter;  it  does^  much  bf  ^oed  by  the  48dmost' 
irresistibte  power  of'  eisample!}  and'inflnences  u%  in  this a^peety 
exactly  ab<4iaTaicter4oe»;  namely*,  less 'byi  few  graat  andstnicuiffi 
features,  than  by  innnmerableiaudminiite  glimpses  and  hints  oft 
an  esseoftial •  aHii iunobtmisyre nobility «    Heteaiword  move  con«': 
cermng  the  too)fr0(j[Qently'iDi$uai!de«rstood'ohar|bCt€dr  of  the  artist' 
seems-'to  be>Fe<|uil^d4  *■  -••t">'      >'-i  :  >.;    ■'>-:  -  *    i 

All  geod  B»sn>ai«e!loVe»s  of  ih^  beatt^^of  hoUnesSy  and  horw 
diverse  soever  nMvy  b^  th^  means  ^dc^tedTby  them  for  attaining 
their  «nd^  the  ultimate^  end 'bf  idibirt' existence  ia  invariably^  the 
fllory  of '  Ghod,  lai^d?  die  ^  esthibitien '  of  •  the  pevfect  «nd  x>n\y  iote^ ' 
liness  of  his  law.    The  artist  whose  energies  are  wholly  a^^ovbed 
in  giving  immortal  exipressien'yiinhislinsyf'ta  the  lig^<  and' fife 
which  :bkve  bten*  touehs«feA  to  hinv^  kijufitias  Wnly  iRid' ait*' 
Aotivel^ employ ol id  th^' swrvidi  of  Qtcdiiaalie uv'wbo-oocnpik 


\&BoaiAS^€if^i\em  c^ii8taa%jdii'6a^mttiti|r  tW  Ohmti^  spmt  bjr 
diarttii^  ¥rbidirani)Hioi»i  immeduito  End  palpable  in  tbcir  effect^ 
aid^  ^baiofora^  juote  ^cmepaUy  impiMisive.  Many  by  bis  nature^ 
Bflams  fitted  )1ata<M}uk(e  exo^UaDee  iiijonly  one  nieoies  of  activky 
aft  a  time.}  a^  'w^  poobab^'Yequura  more/of  oiia  ihaa  will  W 
raqnurod  >b¥ibm:  Jaogeiwhen  we  daflaaad.  from  one  iadividaal  a 
dtfplay  of  two  kinda  of  6n«rigr,.eaGk  in  the  bigbatt^kgrne.  It 
would  ba  «•  nnretwmable  to  blame  the  lark,  tmRxnf^  i onl-^reviving 
mufiio  from  bis  ioTwibla' station  in  the  auTi  for  nol!  fiiifiJiingthe 
fbairtifflfMi  of  the  bomaly  •bivd.thal  abides  in  .the  famB-yard>  and 
misusfcais 4o:Qur  most  ofunmon  needs, asta oonplaia  oflhe.artist 
for  lacking  an  equal  energy  in  spheres  of  action -vrhiob  iura  o]h 
posed  to-oneanotboTi  Toosewfae  give  a  willing  consent  ito  dus 
tn«lhi  soaifltiAies  ear  in  tbsir  judgment  of  the  artist's  cbaiacteff 
tbrongbigninrancetof  the  emin^aiiy  ao^ve  niinre  of  art ;  but  we 
tmst  that  what  has  been  seid  will  go  fiir  towaitls  removing  bom 
tbe.Hsinds.  of  onr  laadsra  the  mistakes  whieh  have  omginated  in 
tbiasoorcek 

.  The  m^oat  serious .  charge  which  has  been  brought  against  the 
akiistical  ebaiMler^  genaBaUy^  is  idiat  it  has  .a  itendaacy  to  sei^ 
snality.  We  believe  that  the  charge  has  a  certain  amount  of 
tmtk  in  it ;  but^  in  ju^ng  the  artist  Upon  this,  scorey  there  mre 
cesrtain  &cta  to  be  considered  which  are  too  often  left  <  out  of  tbe 
calculation*  -Every  condition  has  its  peculiar  temptations^  every 
habit  itS'Ccxnaeqneatial  weaknesses^  ana  every  body  of  men.  stands 
reufesented  by  its  worsA  members  in  itfae  '0[»niQii  of' the  worlds 
Tne.  temptaliMis  and  wieeknesaea  of  a  oMiiitmplatava  conditioit' 
aad'habili.are^  however^  ofanature  ittf  produce Dssdte  imfs^ 
popularijjr.iBifffiestingitfaan' tbe.aiBS  ofadmttmeB^  avarioe^ipride^ 
Aa^  iWhicbiava.  seimaUy  the  prodcsninaikt  fiulings  of  classes  who 
enmge  in  otibar  sqpHBcial  fl^ieres  0f  action.  Again^;  there  is  no  other 
ormr  ef  men^  bmdes  the  ministiy^  whose  oharaotcnv  are  so^ge^ 
nandly  inquired  after,  as  are  those  of  the  yotaiiss  lof  tfaefine^rts, 
bfcanse^  W^th  thei^xem)tion  iiamed>  in  no^ other  cassis  charactw 
feh4)e!  be  sa  intimately  connected  with  an.oocapaiioiir  andJts 
pmduots*  I  liomsty  mofeovet^iba  rememberedi  that  tbebody  of 
artisia  has  stood  repaesented  w  the  popular  <a|anien)  for  .die  most 
part,  by  men  who  nave  not  really  belonged  to  it  at  all  f  for  it  is- 
nalio  W  afficmed  >of  Mohael  Angab  9mi  Milton  ithat  they  held 
a  «ame  in  comimoa  with  Ar^tine  and  Bixshester^'  <»  even  with 
nwii  dt^mvA  hij^ernote^.whe  harve  been  gifted^  to  a  oerfcain  ea*^ 
tMit>  withthaiauguagf  ofarl^  hot  whohave  altc^ther  lacked  its 
divina^apirit.  .   ..        - 

lAnierrorwhiahis  wid^preiraleBi'eonioeniing  thacharacter 
of.artifitSy  4atd  whicd^  attributes  to  thamy>aa.a  \nA%  a  de^t  of 
n)^iaii|iii«i4i]3aeu>G»niaa>exadleBae^bjr'iv^^     the  expsessicii 
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IMe^  dP'tf^igtony^'iifOQldiibi  tn  oMfjfiwictloii^tdnytpriiiitlalriior 
ta  it  4i^(@mtimcm}y/tffid^r8f<l6d^'isJft^«wt!^a4<btm^^ 

^ej^ndi^';  iMf'the  >(lthdl<  Imndy  by  b^«»in|v^'to  ihei'i*n^inptffidto|f'Qf 

«liot^(%f  tii«  gkny^ff  viktcM  bf  >  inrhiSi  tf]iei^pdet^4ntriYbteiVi«t 
almost  all  IbM^s^^mdiiifid^if  ahnb$i  all^  ]«Kgbii|iy)iCttcttJ#i^'W^ 
4lte:  pSI^m;^'  { Fiif*  teiilift;oiirii^»'tQviittnf^ii^to>tM  ^blta;  dimity 

,  ,  „ .....„.,,,,»„„„,,. ,f 

J»/(»ri ')ilj  <- iiiivn  tf^!k  ^'^ 'Y 'it'^^  ^^^    .'i<\i.'u\  to  ])(rr,  'iiionorl   to 
\ii\\  »'v  l.»  I  /.ttr-.M   ^KK\n  ,''i*^)i(  f'«ir.')w!.Ji>  lo  7l)i»J  i;  to  n«»n'nt!«>ii'ji((( 

i^JlU^•^t>rieiJ^^'fei:tl»tAettillB^lIiipadkicb)/;tb  ^fMieoLoisi  Biitonif 
lwraai4da^eiii7»dB(qonlrahiiii|(  1tbtm^;'i^(itbivit;gMid'it|»'rsftaij!(rtoo 


^tidfl«fd'tTM  i|^«h^i8tdwiMf|»fwe'.ftiyKime8fOfiUM({^^^  lot  />/i;i 
,.  Supporters  of  our  moments     .,     ,  ^  ,  .: 


\avim^^  ft>ein^toli  Hakr  b^bone^nBreosiby,  bjiiWing  usdd<o«A»Nirheb 
it|«i  4nnBces89fi]ri;i  Wiiat^wiJl'tunrrterMaiJiiv^  tfrtet|ail 

ill  «e(cei9;')tbe  ftel^ith^ipailitii*,  tlieiinuoiciMi^idmbqjlptafli^oiiDd 
'ther  atfc^Itect^  ( i  ix>  t&nt  '^idoiik  obaraoteii;  9re>(t}f  er  MopiUei  dMsiatvifti 
efj the  tnkiniadebnof t6ofl.  /  i^Dfaisre (aM /alt«adbi  tkop^d}  indicatiqiw 
ci^idieibpiMqek  o^ai»i^a^in'j»dii^ 
teriin  pi^tio0/iiipafaiti^>«refaitketnile;^(itt 
aiu  b^giiiiiini^  Ab  glow^Mfbb  o^lifaiwhidbibasil^^ 

'  >  /^khdiigii^i' jiustbc  'iiMlipdn;  vluoltiiH^wic»iii^(|hiek«  ^ade^;i9Hi 
iiAie  neoe86ainl^)faIlffhifrE>dhalii'bfipieaBfitb^'i^ 
ihk  aitibdfi'fltni^  aMi6£th«r:mQan^ibv/jnr^ieU^I^^ 

fttkd<we  ba^mowcifM^Mte^hn  Aite  a[g^btoibiff|]» 

W  meiit8tiandiEn'ipreBHnii}qf'ikbiUi«riM  aJUAt t^ijiedbM 

am^ofnimn/  (^■nteningviliifnipbefk  mq)maticftioiis^(fWtii^ 
ihHingi  eiiH^nibtofjgnoranyoetiaiiriBiOF/nmDqaiiilif^^ 


Wt)rd6iHirthu>r but im^ih^onnia  hfffiMv9A:inj  rviSiltaii^^f it^i^iv 
^writei-  ^iite[thdttHii9r«# >MitoNiv>  iiTa'liii#>ipo9isQrrM(eit;tiii4<>  tJbMt 

ihdtheQifyT'jwWfifc  frfiiolic^»')<«ftf>>tM  ^(wmyefift<wl»>'a«fl  A(*t§J^ 

4fise4>«|M)fi>Mft(l,^yto)  tbfi  it^inMjp^ibfiipi^»bit>tjto9.il£:  i^ndifn 
Iiave,for  so}Pb^&tSi4h^^imi^yjix^>!^Utk9J^  mtfi9$im]^ 

'     '      '  '      .  >i -.    n,   .        i.       .1  Thetimes 

painted 
in  those 

of  honour  and  of  praise!^'^^ln  itie^p^fla^s^' '^-^^  witness  the  novel 
phenomenon  of  a  body  of  educatecl  po^ts,  who,  instead  of  seeing 
lin^bttft  kf^Q^otJkMfb  tha|iIaiimgtunfpAtoift,wt)aHBuiyecak£)n 

iHij}gifaifa'iy<destfr¥tesjMdwi^Jprato  iaiidrBlHBild;iin|»re')gO€id  hope 
iiamsentipg^^AmVivms'iieiK^^  /Btit^i'qav^tipiihfs  ofllse;of)Oii«  or 
tliQ(^B'O«e»Uij0bcbfe)ih)etBp  thetoimWa^ hive  fed!  ta i  'th^)addptk>n> itf 
«ipttu!t9cQJ  the>'JQA;icbnofl ivrkicbiisi i^ry . i]ae^tiontifaki 1 1 i fitixokigl jr 
tnmMks^  ( Ititb  Hbe^  Utipefnl  kthirafeten  ic^r  thei  a^'al  apiri^  ^tho(  {mft->- 
jji^jmf><p{f  UnrJ  HvJng I  'SDngstetfs  hirivf  ^so^gfab  lio^lnihnoi  tfaetij  T»rsea 
wi^^i^ibyideeknBitSigi.thcbsibd^  <iA  incideotal  and 

external  pbenoMts|il'^'i  dLiawAmittLhtH  efb8t|di&>8pintitn;qMrftiM 
la^al^bBflil^  miulpisfuhowf^kidivkiAy  ppbfliclic^iiftaispijni^ilbdtdAve- 
lopMtnt>l»<TrfaJdv)^ikiW'wqrih^'teib0  f>TM 

cjikM<fchelAfaiikMibji«t^^  lnIlofi4bi4 

dlilbn&hies>dttdntev|ai)^pdh/d/x^  ahdn^e^kn^  heut 

mu^pobdii  iiitk  «iQb  4ptstion.fUid/le]ptiiinBBjDiqf  rdib  pt 

^Mmiy^mtti'twpaui<^^ 

]^0i48  witqunrM*  i>t  dk^ii^!^  4Hnefjiiii]^iifilu^iB  (prided 
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tbeiBseivM  w  Ae  AutboisUp  of  the  <<  Song  <if  th«  SUrt*^  ttHA  tbd 
^^  Bridgo  of  Sight;"  indwa^  the  pMdteti<mof  such  poetfis  is  afi 
the  nahler  for  the  iaodfice  €^  eBdming  faxM  wUdt  k  Mtidef  in 
th«  dioioe  of  the  niibfects.  It  i«  only  when  the  poet  hwi  no  suoh 
tempoirary  end  in  view^  that  we  complain  of  hb  choiee  ^  tern'* 
porarj  themes.  For  a  long  while  -  past^  peerii  after  po^m  has 
appeared,  each  having  been^  avowedly,  written  of^  or  lory  its  par-^ 
ticular  place  and  year^  yet  without  professing  to  subserve,  in  any 
especial  manner,  that  year  or  place ;  as  ir^  except  in  the  case, 
we  have  named,  a  good  poem  were  not  for  all  yeart^  and  alt 
places. 

The  advocate  of  this  system  of  writing  will  perhaps  urge  the 
necessity  of  being  sovemed,  in  the  production  of  hjs  effusions, 
by  ''  the  spirit  of  tne  age.^  We  admit  the  necessity,  but  deny 
that  he^  in  fact,  does  submit  himself  to  being  so  governed,  while 
he  pursues  such  a  plan  of  Composition ;  nay,  we  amrm  diat,  in 
pursuing  it,  he  distinctly  contradicts  the  spudt,  of  whidi  lie  de- 
sires to  l)ecome  the  representative.  That  spirit^  as  he  hin^pelf 
asserts,  is  a  spirit  of  hope,  of  looking  forward ;  it  looks  to  the 
events  of  the  day  for  the  sake  of  the  pinmises  which  they  con^ 
tain ;  these  events  become  the  subject-matter  of  the^Kiet,  who  is 
really  inspired  by  this  spirit,  only  in  virtue  of  those  promises. 
The  true,  the  fittfed  subject-matter  of  the  poet  Of  our  d«f,  iA  th^ 
probable  aspect  of  ihe  days  whi)eh  are  to  6bme.  The  ditor  of 
the  author  of  <^  The  New  Timon/'  and  of  nhnterbus  others. stick- 
lers for  the  poetteal  claims  of  the  TftinMit  time,  has  been  avoided 
1^  Mr.  Tennyson,  who,  in  <<  LocK^ky  HaU/'  hali  the  following 
characteristie  Unea  i^^ 

^'  Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a  jouth  sulilime 
With  the  fairy,  tales  of  seieQcey  and  the  Ipng  result  of  Time  i 
When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitiMl  jand  rqpoaed  ^ 
And  1  clung  id  aft  (h^  present  for  Aeprofhise  ilnqi  tt  closed: 
When  I  dipt  intb  the  fhture — fsLt  as  ^umari  eje  could  see  ; 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonders  that  would  be.** 

The  neoft  gtfiat  peouUaritgr  which  makes  itself  remarked  In 
Mr.  Tennyson's  j^try,  is  the  ebaraoter  of^  his  language;  W« 
have  said  tha^  it  is  a  leading  prinmple  of  poetical  expreflsioii  to 
state  thingp  ae  th^y  ^iemi  now  poetrir  depends^  for  its  vanety^' 
uDon  the  variety  of  wa^n  i|i  whioh  <Uffarent  poets  see  diiiigB. 
Tne  happiest  kind  of  expressieft  would  come  from  Um  in  whose^ 
power  of  vision  sense  and  spiriiweM  moai  perfecAty  balanced. 
Bucb  a  kind,  is  8hakspea^'a«  In  fthellej%  apmtoalitJH  oonomlly • 
predomlAates  over  senaoi sand  evM^ioi^ in  hiapoetvy^weanraii' 
unearthly  and  insobataiuial  .aqaeet*  .  mtk  KeatsV  poetir  it'll 
just  the  v^nm*    Hm  langn^^  i«  amie  than  ^fiMmmmf  it^ia 


senailal)  tiiking  the  teriuy  of  ooilr^  in  its  mdeet  flignifitoatioii* 
Mr.  Teanysonfs  OTdWry  afejrle  of  eotpremion  is  an  intensification 
of  tb^  latter  style;  aad  it  is  ojEkto  saved  from  becoming  painfal, 
only  by  its  tnanifefitly  yolnntarj  and  ccMisoiaiia  chairacter.  All 
oor  great  old  poeta  haTo^.tlpon  fitting  occasion,  made  use  of  the* 
seo4ual  style ;  we  have,  in  Bhi^t)earey 

**  The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling» 
From  Ms  deep  chest  h^oghs  out  a  loud  applause.** 

Ill  Milton,    .  ...... 

<<  And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  fleshy  songs 
Grate  on  their  sotfannel  pipes  of  wretched  sriara/w }" 

■ 

Such  instances  are,  however^  exceptions  to  the  general  style  of 
their  poetry ;  but  the  poetry,  of  K^ts  and  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  for 
the  most  part,  entirely  maae  up  of  passages  of  this  character. 
The  most  purely  moral  aiid  philosophical  Unes  of  the  last-named 
poet  are  rendered)  to  a  certain  degree,  sensual,  by  tne  strong 
consciousness  and  pride  lyith  which  they  are  expressed ;  for  in- 
stance, 

^^  A  man  is  not  as  God, 
Sui  then  most  godlike,  being  most  a  map. 

We  do  not  find  favlt  with  Mr^  Tennyson  for  tUls  styl^  which 
is.abuodantlyiprodjuctiveof  beatity,'  and  of  whieh  the  excess  has 
been  the  reaction  of  the  lax  and  inaccurate  styles,  which  have 
prevailed  in  poelQ*y  for  3iiearly  two  hundred  *  years*  We  k>ok, 
howevev,  for  a  paore  perfect  slyle  fitom  the  next  gceat  poet  who 
rises  among  us,  now  that  that  reaction  has  been  gradaally  going 
on,  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  has  been,  completed,  in  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Tennyson.  '    •        ^     '   ' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  clsdm  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  put 
fyrAkf  in  ^'  The  Princess,''  to  be  regarded  aa  a  great  oonstructive 
artis^  as  well  i^  a  poet  pf  decided  originality  of  thought  .and 
feeling^  and  eminenUy  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  impressive 
expression* 

If,  in  ihecodrseof  tbe>folk>wil[ig  r^tnarks,  we^ilin  doing  full 
jnustice  to  Jdr«  Teimyson's  po«m,  as  wealmost  necessarily  must, 
if  4t  be  really  ^feat  and  Original,  we  $ball,  at  least,  avoid  the  in- 
JQstioe  of  limitmg  ii»  intentlona  to  our  perceptions,  of  leading 
owreftdetB  to sttppoietUiit; thbm> is  M  tnd^  to  bs  discovered  in 
hia  prodactimft  tuuDwo  oorselvetf  Mray  be  lA^le  to  unfold.  H^gel 
is  xeported  to  have  aaidy  in  Ms  IaAt<  4ays,  that  his  writings  were 
understood,  by  110  one  bot  theit*  ^itor,  Micbelet,  and  that  they 
were  miBundetetood  by 'him«  If '  w^  fkil  in  arriving  at  an  accurate 
estimate  of  tho  viewif  ]A  wfliich  Mr.  Tennyson  hai  been  inspired 
iil:the  coflqaMiiien'  of<  his* new  pioefki',  we  shall,'  at  all  evehts,  do 
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llim  the  justice  of  attributing  to  him,  and  proying  the  exi3t^ice 
of,  distinct  and  substantial  intentiona  of  some. kind  or  otiier ;  thus 
rescuing  his  work  JProm  the  charge  of  very  insufficient  meaning, 
to  \ynich  it  is  subject,  under  toe  assumption .  ,that  it  carries 
its  entire  nieahing  and  merit  upon  the  surface;.  To  sliow  t^at, 
undie^  this  af»umption,  "  The  Princess*'  is  justly,  subject  to  such 
a  charge,  will  be  tlie  most  ])owerful  method  of  convincing  t^ose 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  other  works,  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  attributing  some  hidden  signiff- 
cance  to  the  present  poem.  That  tliis  primary  significance  is 
hidden  may  be  said  to  be  a  fault,  but  will  not  be  urged  as  an 
argument  against  its  existence,  by  any  one  who  is  not  wholly 
unread  in  that  school  of  criticism  which  has  opened  to  our  view 
the  unsuspected  mines  of  meaning,  so  long  concealed  beneath  the 
splendid  surface  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 

"  The  Princess ;  a  medley,"  upon  the  first  reading,  has  a  very 
curious  effect.  It  is  so  thoroughly  "a  medley,"  its  hetemgene- 
ousness  is  so  cx^mplute,  that  we  wonder  how  any  mind  should  have 
been  able  to  escape  the  ap])arently  inevitable  continuity  with 
which  feelings  and  ideas  suggest  themselves.  Tragedy,  comedy, 
love,  satire,  the  old,  and  the  new,  modern  conventionalisms,  and 
outrageous  fancies,  all  contrarieties  come  together,  and,  at  first, 
appear  to  da^h. 

The  poem,  opens  with  a  prolo/j(ue,  which  is  very  gracefully 
written,  and. deals,  in  skilful  allusivn,  witlx  the  most  remarkable, 
cluuracleristics  of  the  age.  We  ha^e  th^  mutilated  statue  of  ^^  Sir 
Eal^h,*'  a  middlorage  Knight,  clothed  playfully  with  silks  ansl 
satiiia,  in  ivonif^l  refex>enc^  to  the  way  we  moderns  treat  tbe 
pa^^-there  is  lalk  of 

.     .  '  (  <^  Rogues  in  |^in 

Yepeered  with  sanrtimonious  theory,"  . 

which  is  a  neat  description  of  a  class  almost  peonliar  to  our  own 
time,  ai^,  hutuerically  speaking,  by  no  means  insignificant :  M 
smiall  pfodottion  of  the  prologue  Is  occupied  by  pictures  of  liie 
hotet^  ana  park  of  an  English  gentleman  upon  some  day  of  fi»ti'- 
val/ when  the  people  are  admitted  to  the  latter/  There 

..   **  TJiQ  patient  leaders  of  their  institute 
Taught  th^m  with  facts  ;^*  . 

widi  teodsl  railways,  telegraphs^  staiimhoat^^  bal^p^^  Ac»,;  ai^ 
in  tberlniHdcy  ;.•..•  .    .  ,     , 

.:*.!<. '.J  '^  Upon  ilbepaMeme^t;  lay  .    i    , 

.1  . ."      €Rr?ed  iti<MMa4'.the  ab^/.n^a  ifi  iLe  parji. 


• .  ..     ..HngQia^^fiioiiiU^.#i^dftb^fik-st..borf^ofti;i^f^;  ,, 


,  -.J ...  I  ;. Ai?d|.^ jtljpi|abJ^^evpfy»  qliWi«*a  ^    ,     i 


'•  1 1 


' 'tie  Prdtog^. 


AH  this  p^rj of  tlip  ploembeaiisVitfi  aidHcient' 

the  E;tpplflps3  fpr  .priticping,  all  eras,  'ahi^.'fdr  ,i/ 
appl;)^ing  ij)l  ni^u'^  -R^.^^j^i  .■^heFfelij  pur  'dsj  i( 
actecize^'  ,  ^I^fl!ly»a'^~-'"  -'"•'--'■--  --■"—--- 
■emblcs,  pmonf 

"JProloma,  ,^ ^,  ^_  ,,,■,,,,.    ,^  .   ■  , 

with  ail  UiG  re^^of  tliis  iiiifioilijfitiofi, 4iap^.tl^ 

notioa  tbiff  fliese  fi^t  p^^arVoC^hptiatiii^  o 

tare,  and  ^re  inteiided  lo  cpptain  i^  embryo,  and  to  sii^gesE  the  ' 

general  qli:»racteiBof  tfieentjrepoeinf    ''       '..'.'.''■..'.'.        ' 


|i  n!^^urajj,po^e:^,  wnepeuj  pur  qaj  i( 
JIiffl!ly»a'.paft;^,,oJ^Jadie3',  atldi^^^^^ 

;.  ,^»9f;!H(Un^.^>I\th  ^^.ojoyowip^lirieaj 


.    f  A  tal^  Ijiat  really  niitfid  time  anilpb^ca.   ,    ,,  '  "  ' 

-,-.  W^ro,8U9h  fim^'ll^yi  >*'c  should  have  hi(n  back, " 

'  SVho  toU  the  Winter's 'pile,  to  do  It  for  u?  J     '         ',     "'     ' 
,   .  A  Gofhif  ruin  an(i  R  Grecian  house,     '  '    ';,   ■  j      >■ 

'  A,'talR  bfconepR  nWaoflftdies-Hghta,'    '      .'      ■      ■     ■  ■    * 
'■■  "■  ',A  ft'itliil  Irtii^tit  Iri  silken  tna^neradt),       -'      ■' 
;  .  ■■    ■AMth^reV^hifitrieksand  BtraiigcKKiwrirawtJi;' ■  ■ 

■  '■■     .$\)ri*%iai  tiie  ^ood  Sir  Ralph  had  Womt  them  alt,  '      ■ 
■  ■',' ■■■■■■The  niBewentVeentorygaritboliOn  th«grt«ii  -    '-'.'-i-    ■  :■ '. 
-    'Noziiatfelri'we  ititlMy  tTbHtavaiiioobitfl.'."       ■     ;  .-  ■    l-  .-,•  .i 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Prologue  to  "Tho-Pmicesss  ft; 
Mc(fiev''f*''«aa'«tery  fcad*  of'^  wl»  k  not  ■•iinncquaiirto^  with 
Mr;  TfehirrSAn's  fciHiVieSs^  for  ■  uretiiplJwIcAi  ftll**oi^,t  and  fifei. 
qut^Iy  ^eti^retl  ttttertiytfn,  b«<1  ftdqiitfintirtioe  ivitti,  thfttertden-^  ■ 
cie**nd  prt)mi4*9  of  thi'Aiyi  m^ant  prbeaed-toiJie  jMrwat  of-  tV»o 
insU  p^i^il'  of  th^  poem,'  Midi  ebiknitjrto  leom  wimt  -oiw  ^ 
f^reat  poet  has  to  sing  or  say  concerning  that  -  whieh  'h«  ItiMsetf,  ■ ' 
in  the  concluding  pietifr  ^''  his  lasi  ])ub1ication,  "The  Poet's 
Song."  has  pointed  out  ss  th6  only  fitting  slihject  fo/the  muse  of 
th«ian«t8e]ttlKcdDt«Wi.,,  .:;;...:.,'  : „  ;    i,,  .f;  ,,,;,.,",  .. 

fiat»iGhja<q»dccta:lilBeljr't9uh^^«t)Wtgely  dis^ppjntol.ivritlt   - 
hia^firstperaMl  pf/th«>jnpinv,pqi5ti(«i  ,c^.  the  gooni,i.  iii,p^i;jp;pf,,, 
anyipit*Baad^ci(OTOB9itfMViO0.il«*imqiapd.|tf  j^wMejty,  \yp  s^i^a^,.-. 
at  once  uptm-jiiftntartiiiii  J*>KftjS»orjiiflffctf9h,j  a(,|f)r^,s(iip^;^,to,;^ 
have  not  the  reraotestooanexif>n  with  the  matters  obviously  hinted 
at  in  the  "prologue.    ^'^fie.iCri^etiscinnjcWtTbf  i:eade 
aside  the  hook,  and,  if  they'  arc'  honest  td  tfieiiiMlves,  will  pro- 
nobMM'if  ll»  H'WMh'  t^whotei:^  a^tfihp^'^  ,  Thebuiioicndblbi  '■ 
hints  which  occur  throughout,  of  the  exbtence  of  a  solid  sjafastnitsiii  v. 
of  meaning,  are  too  stiMe  W  «n«st'lltlfln|i6n  and  awaken  thought 
among  the  maflf.-i  ■fiVttitllfe'peribetototeapwrrtleiieKof  the  "con- 
closion"  withiffife"''*«lii^/''  HtW  life 'ttWWSlMtllWy  apparent 
e  of  both,  «inrb&iW«Wffiiii^t;tb'k^tl^7«adle^of  poetrr, 


irrelevance  of  both,  mVmmii^^^^Va-^^i\^^>y^a^ 
in  general,  into  a  notion  that  tlld  ''ttiiluhr  tkny'^jkiidbfy  be  their 
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CW1I9  and  not  the  poef  i.    The  following  lines  are  part  of  the 
"  conclusion :" 

<^  Here  closed  oar  compound  story,  which  at  first 
Had  only*  meant  to  banter  little  maids 
With  mock  heroics  and  with  parody ; 
But  slipt  in  some  strange  way,  crost  with  burlesque, 
From  mock  to  earnest,  even  with  tones 

Of  tragic,  and  with  less  and  less  of  jest. 

«  •  ♦  ♦ 

But  we  went  back  to  the  abbey,  and  sat  on, 

So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charmed ;  we  sat 

Saying  littk^  wrapt  in  nameless  rererie. 

Perchance  upon  Uie  future  man. 

«  •  ♦  ♦ 

Last  little  Lilia,  rising  without  sound, 

Disrobed  the  glimmering  statue  of  Sir  Balph 

From  those  rich  oiks,  and  home  well  pleased  we  went/' 

The  tale  runs  thus :  "  The  Princess,**  Ida,  had  been  betrothed 
in  childhood  to  a  prince,  whom  she  had  never  seen.  When  she 
becomes  a  woman,  she  refuses  to  fulfil  an  engagement  which  was 
not  of  her  own  making.  Marriage  would  interfere  with  her  plans, 
which  extend  to  the  reformation  and  regeneration  of  woman; 
and,  to  cany  out  which,  she  has  retired  with  a  number  of  ladies 
from  the  world,  and  has  founded  a  college  for  women  exclusively. 
Over  the  gate  is  written 

^'  Let  no  man  enter  here  on  pain  of  death." 

The  prince,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  portrait  and  a  lock 
of  hair,  endeavours  to  win  his  right  by  stratagem.  With  two 
friends,  Cyril  and  Florian,  he  entei's  the  college,  in  female  attire ; 
their  dismiise  is  discovered  by  accident,  and  they  are  turned  out 
of  the  college ;  the  penalty  of  death  being  waived,  in  considera- 
.tion  of  the  prince  having  saved  the  life  of  Ida,  who,  in  her 
precipitate  flight  after  the  discovery,  falls  from  a  bridge  into  a 
torrent.  Meantime  the  king,  the  prince's  father,  fearing  for  the 
safety  of  his  son,  has  encamped  with  an  army  about  the  walls  of 
the  college,  and  retains  as  an  hostage,  Gama,  the  father  of  the 
princess,  who  has  &llen  into  his  hands.     Matters  lead  at  last  to 


^  So  the  first  edition.    la  the  second  the  passage  runs  thus: 

^  Here  dosed  on  complex  etory,  whieh  at  firs^ 
P^rAofM,  but  meaa^  to  banter  little  maidsy  &c.*' 

Mr.  Tennysao  has  been  tanf  kt,  by  the  reosption  of  his  first  editkii,  a  little  of 
the  wisdom  which  is  commonTjr  the  Uai  at  which  great  writers  amrey  name^i 
that  of  giving  the  ^  reading  public**  sufficient  credit  tor  obtnseness. 
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the  daciflkm  of  Ida's  right  to  despise  the  c<mtrac<v  by  a.  coipha^ 
between  the  prince  and  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  the  brothers  oif 
Id%  and  an  equal  number  of  their  adherents.  The  prince  and  his 
party  are  vanquished,  and  himself  wounded.  Wliereupon  Ida 
opens  her  sates  to  victors  and  vanquished,  sets  her  pupils  to  tend 
on  and  feu  in  love  with  the  hitherto  detested  males,  t^nds  her- 
self the  wounded  prince,  and  marries  him;  and,  in  the  very 
hour  of  triumph,  forgets  all  her  plans  for  female  regeneration. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  this  story,  which  is  about  three  thousand 
lines  long.  There  are  numerous  other  incidents  and  characters, 
all  wonderiiilly  elaborated,  which  we  have  not  noticed,  bec-ause 
they  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  main  T)lot ;  but  had  we 
done  so  we  should  still  have  fallen  far  short  of  giving  the  readers 
a  notion  of  the  utter  want  of  interest,  unity,  and  purpose, 
in  this  production,  considered  merely  as  a  narrative  poem;  and 
of  its  miserable  weakness  and  want  of  integrity,  if  regarded,  as 
some  regard  it,  as  a  satire  upon  learned  women.  Now,  by  regard- 
ing it  as  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  attributing  to  it  Bome 
aignificance  of  which  the  incidents  and  chars^cters  are  merely 
symbolical  expressions,  we,  at  once,  do  away  with  an  oyerwhelmr 
ing  amount  oi  difficult  and  contradiction,  and  are  enabled  to  re- 
concile its  composition  with  the  quality  gf  Mr.  Tennyson's  gf^nius. 

No  one  who  coincides  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  fine  criticism  of  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  will  be  disposed  to  ou,arrel  with  ns,  for 
declaring  the  existence  of  a  significance  in  ^^Tne  Princess,"  be£[)rp 
we  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  any  thing  like  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  that  significance.  It  is,  however,  our  duty  to  set  be- 
fore the  reader,  as  far  as  our  space  will  permit,  such  proof  of  the 
being  of  a  central  idea  in  this  poem,  together  with  such  due  to 
the  nature  of  that  idea,  as  we  ourselves  after  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  work,  have  been  able  to  arrive  at. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  prevalent,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  present  day,  treated  with  respect  to  their  more  or  less  obvious 
consequences  for  the  Aiture,  must  constitute  the  subj^oiirniatt^er 
of  the  next  great  poem.  We  repeat  that  Mr.  Tennyson  himsdf 
has  not  been  backward  in  declaring,  directly  and  indirectly,  his 
coincidence  in  the  popular  views  upon  this  point.  Of  his  recent 
i)oems,  several  treat  openly,  and  with  consiaerable  foresight  and 
profundity  of  observation  concerning  those  phenomena;  and  no 
thoughtful  reader  of  "  Locksley  Hall,"  of  tne  "  Prologue"  and 
^^  Epilogue"  to  the  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  "  Amphion,"  "  Ulysses," 
'^  Tne  Golden  Year,"  &c.,  could  for  a  moment  jpagine  that  the 
poet,  who,  in  such  brief  pieces,  has  discussed  the  features  and  pro- 
spects of  the  times,  in  a  tone  so  lofty  and  generalizing,  woula,  in 
the  present  poem,  by  which  his  permanent  reputation  must  be  in 
a  great  measure  deculedi  descend  to  the  e:cclusive  treiitment  of  one 
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dr/tWo  jietty  features,  which,  if  it  is  true  that  they  are  character- 
istic6  of  tte  time,  are  as  impermanent  as  they  are  unimportant. 
Hs^d'k  judiciqus  student  or  the  iabove  named  poems  been  gues- 
.  Wohed,  Defore  the  appearance  of  "  The  Princess,"  as  to  his  opinion 
(^  the  probjBible  character  of  the  next  long  composition  by  Mr. 
Teniivsort,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would  have  declared  his 
e^:jtec1'ation  of  a  work,  wi'itten  with  precisely  the  views  which 
'  appjsar  to  be  announced  lu  "  the  Prologue"  to  that  poem.    Were 
'  sufcn  4  student  to  experience  any  difficulty  in  deducing  at  once, 
fronithe  J)0em  itself  its  primaiy  thought,  he  would  question  him- 
isislf  isis  to  What  would  probably  constitute  that  thought;  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  would  immediately  fix  upon  the  vast  struggle 
which  has  long  be<ln  in  progress  against  authority  of  eveiy  possible 
kind,  as  being  the  most  vital,  and,  in  its  conseouences,  the  all  im- 
portant characteristic  of  the  age  we  live  in.    That  such  struggle, 
with  all  its  complicated  elements  and  bearings,  does,  in  fact,  coii- 
Btitute  the  very  essence  and  soul  of  the  poem  before  us,  is  a  truth 
of  which  w^havo  been  more  and  more  convinced  daring  each  one 
of  matiy  successive  perujsals.     Let  us  frankly  confess  that  an  un- 
usually careful  study  of  this  poem  has  not  enabled  us  to  discover 
any  very  distinct  connexion  between  the  greater  portion  of  its 
details,  and  what  wo  conceive  to  be  the  central  thought ;  upon 
which,  if  the  poem  be  a  truly  artistical  work,  they  must  every 
one  of  them  depend,  for  their  primary  meaning  and  value.    Very 
many  are  the  thoughts,  illusions,  traits  of  character,  and  incidents, 
the  true  meaning  of  which  we  seem  to  pereeive  fully ;  very  many 
appear  to  us  to  possess  some  only  halNperceived  capacity  of  ap- 
plication to  the  central  thought;   but  very  many  more  have 
proved  too  enigmatical  for  our  patience,  or  our  powers ;  yet  even 
these,  equally  with  the  rest,  bear  upon  their  faces  the  strongest 
evidences  of  their  symbolical  character.     Our  space  will  neces- 
sarily limit  ua  to  the  mention  of  some  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
details.    In  the  most  prominent  incidents  of  the  piece,  namely, 
the  isolation  of  Ida  and  her  followers,  and  her  refusal  to  ratify 
the  contrfdi,  which  the  two  old  kings  had  made  in  her  infancy, 
and  without  preposiog^  to  consult  her  desires,  the  declaration  of 
independence,  wnicb,  incur  day,  for  the  first  time,  is  really  being 
made,  by  secular  knowledge,   is   shadowed  forth  ^vith  a  dis- 
.  tinctne^  pf  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  convey  a  sufficing 
'  ntitibn  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
'  f>66tn.''  T!ie  character  of  Ida,  who  is  "  the  very  Ida  of  the  In- 
,  'tHlecti^'s^ems  tt^be  intended  to  represent  that  of  science,  or  the 
■sifiipld  intellect,  in  the  most  inclusive  and  exalted  form  which  it 
ik  capable  of  reaching  by  its  own  unaided  efibrts.     In  its  te- 
^  feellfott  ofgaihst  'tin  exorbitant  authority,  it  has  fallen  inta  die 
'  gtievoixs  mistake  of  refusing  to  recognise  any  authority  at  all. 


■  I 


/   I 


^^  Our  enemies  )iate/altnJ^  gg 

It  is  much  in  the  rigbt  and  jnncli  in  the  wrong;  and  l)as  to 
unJenjo  a  disastrous  course  of  error  before  it  can  bo  taught  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Innumerable  passages  which  are  ex- 
travagant and  unnatural  absurdities,  if  we  are  to  believe  ,(hat 
they  are  the  words  of,  or  have  allusion  to,  a  woman  o^  flesV.  a^id 
blood,  are  replete  with  profound  philosophy,  if  Ida  is  to  i>e 
rep^rded  as  the  representative  of  the  passive  or. femli^in^  prin- 
ciple of  tlie  intellect,  in  a  condition  of  total  independenqe,oL^:and 
opposition  to,  powers  of  higher  activity  and  authc^rity.  ]  4^6, 
for  inst^mce,  the  following  cnant,  with  which  Ida  hails  ilie  yip- 
tory  of  her  cause,  a  victory  which,  be  it  rememb^ed^,  sli^e  imme^ 
diatcly  throws  away : 

'*  Our  enemies  have  faU'n,  have  falln :  the  seed,        :   '     ' ' 
The  little  seed  they  laughed  at,  in  the  dark^         '    >.  .' 
Has  ris'n  and  clefl  the  soil,  and  grown  a  bulk    '  ;  >    ; 

Of  spanless  girth,  that  lays  on  every  side  j  •    . 

A  thousand  arms,  and  rushes  to  the  suu. 

"  Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n :  they  carte--- 
The  leaves  were  wet  with  women's  tears ;  they  heard 
A  noise  ofsonffs  they  would  not  understand; 
They  marked  it  with  the  red  cross  to  the  fall. 
And  would  have  strown  it^  and  artfoLCn  ikemseliiesk    ,  - 

"  Our  enemies  have  falVn,  have  falFn :  they  came-^ 
'  The  woodmen  with  their  ases :  lo!  the  tree  I 

But  we.  will  make  it  faggots  for  the  hearth,  .      n  ji 

And  shape  it  plank  and  beam,  for  roof  and  fioor,  ■  i  ; 
And  boats  and  bridges,  ybr  the  use  of  men, 

"  Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n  t  they  struck ; 
WitJi  t!ieir  own  blows  they  hurt  themselves;  nor  Jfnew  " 
There  dwelt  an  iron  nature  in  the  ^ram ;  '. 

The  glittering  axe  was  broken  in  their  Arms,  '  .  '  ' 
Tlie  arms  were  shatter'd  to  th^  shouldeNblade;      :    '    ' 

/.<  Our  enemies  have  falUn;  but  this  shall  grow  ,    .  ,'    ; 

A  night  of  summer  from  the  heat,  a  breadth ' , 

Of  autumn  dropping  fruits  of  power;  and  toflM  \ ' ''  "* 
With  music  in  the  Eonian  breezeof  tune,  '  '  '  /'• 
The  tops  shall  strike  from  star  to  star,  ihifang^  *     ; '    ' 

^  Shall  move  Hie  stony  bases  of  the  WorUL"  *      <  ' 

'.  Is  this  the  language  of  fanciful  satire,,  or  that  of  philosoppical 
allugory  ?  Is  this  a  literary  lady's  way  of  expressing  herjsatis&ction 
fit  the  success  of  a  crotchet?  or  is  it  the  sopg  that  is , now  bi(u*$t- 
ing  from  thousands  of  hearts  im  every  part  of  t&e  civilized,  world? 
the  proud  hymn  of  the  Intellect,,  over  a.  triumph,  which,  ju^ 
,  ing  to  Air.  Tlennyson's  allegoiy,  has  ^ot  to  jbe.^n  (M^n3i4er^)k(part 
(noditiet); .  or  jpeyersed  ?    RegaKJied .  m  jhis ,  %h^  w^ij^y^ .  song 
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is  magDificent ;  but  if  we  are  to  rest  in  die  saperficial  meaning 
of  the  poem^  this  chant  is  a  senseless  impertinence. 

Tliere  are  few  passages  of  length  equal  to  the  above,  which 
are  equaUy  obvious  in  signification.    Tiie  greater  portion  of  the 

Soem  is  exceedingly,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  obscure ;  but,  in 
le  obscurest  parts,  there  are  oright  glimpses  of  the  primary 
sense.  What  are  Ida's  tamed  leopards,  but  the  lower  powers  of 
Nature  in  just  submission  to  the  enlightened  Intellect  i  What 
is  the  baby  Aglaia,  {AyXcua,  splendour,  grace,  &c.,)  but  the 
splendid  Future,  the  daughter  of  the  soul,  Psyche  t  What  is 
tne  Lady  Blanche, 

*'  A  double-rouged  and  treble-wrinkled  ddme, 
With  all  her  faded  autumns  falsely  hrowrij" 

if  not  the  representative  of  some  worn-out  form  of  Intellect, 
which  retains  nothing  of  its  former  excellence  but  the  name  ? 
What  does  her  juxtaposition  with  the  vounger  Psyche,  hj  whom 
she  is  supplanted  in  the  affections  of  Ida  and  the  University, 
mean,  if  not  the  present  juxtaposition  of  lifelessness  and  true 
vitality  in  the  intellectual  system,  and  the  forced  retreat  of  the 
one  before  the  other?  Does  not  the  decrepit  Gama,  that 
"  little  dry  old  man,  not  like  a  king,"  who  is  "  swamped  in  lazy 
tolerance,"  but  who  is  the  father  of  Ida,  and  of  her  powerfiil  cham- 
pions, Arac  and  his  brothers,  shadow  forth  the  present  condition 
of  a  power,  the  weakness  and  decay  of  which,  have  produced  the 
phenomenon  which  is  typified  by  Ida's  isolation  ?  Is  not  the  in- 
scription above  the  palace-gate,  "  Let  no  man  enter  here  on 
pain  of  death,"  a  very  just  expression  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
those  who  seek  to  set  up  their  habitation  within  the  enchanted 
regions  of  the  passive  Intellect?  The  sweet  Melissa  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  hateful  Blanche,  the  mighty  Arac,  of  the  nerveless 
Gama :  have  we  not  here  the  generation  of  the  opposites  by  oppo- 
sites,  which  is  so  common  a  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the 
birth  of  principles? 

There  are,  we  repeat,  innumerable  incidents,  characters,  con- 
trasts, and  allusions,  the  primary  meanings  of  which  are  totally 
dark  to  us;  but  that  they  have  such  primary  meanings  is. com- 
monly manifest  from  the  fact,  that  their  superficial  senses  %iq 
wholly  insufficient  to  justify  their  existence:  Psyche,  for  in- 
stance, is  ^^  the  Lady  of  three  castles ;"  a  fact  which  bears  in  no 
way  upon  the  outward  sense  of  the  story,  but  which  is  neverthe* 
less  impressed  upon  the  reader  by  two  or  three  repetitions.  It 
is  much  the  tame  with  the  characters  of  Cyril,  Florian,  the  twin 
brothers  of  Arac,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  who  appear  Co  ns  to 
be  not  A  whit  the  less  manifestly  allegorical^  because;  hidberto^ 
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we  have  been  unable  to  assign  to  thetn  their  true  position  in  the 
^neral  allegorj.  A  certain  odd  want  of  consecutiveness  in  the 
individual  characters,  which  is  obviously  not  the  result  of  want 
of  care  in  their  development,  considered  together  with  an  equally 
odd  mechanical  symmetry  in  their  relationships,  woald  at  once 
stamp  this  production,  in  our  opinion,  as  being  allegorical,  were 
the  allegory  itself  much  less  manifest  than  it  is,  and  had  much 
less  care  been  taken  by  the  poet,  in  the  "  Prologue'*  and  "  Con- 
clusion," to  direct  the  reader  to  the  real  character  of  his  work. 

The  poem  is  crowded  with  incidents,  characters,  and  thoughts, 
and  with  the  most  subtle  and  laboured  contrasts  and  juxtapo- 
sitionS|  all  of  which  would  have  been  wholly  thrown  away,  and 
worse  than  thrown  away,  upon  a  very  flimsy  ploL  and  a  satire 
the  poignancy  of  which  they  would  have  constantly  diminished. 
This  lavish  expenditure  of  unnecessary  materials,  this  constant 
occurrence  of  features  that  have  no  vital  connexion  with  the  plot 
or  the  satire,  gives,  upon  the  no-meaning  hypothesis,  an  inex- 
pressibly unsatisfactoiy  effect  to  the  whole  work,  which,  viewed 
in  this  light,  reminds  us  of  the  box  full  of  inanimate  dolls,  that 
we  remember,  in  our  childhood,  to  have  peeped  into,  before  the 
commencement  of  Punch's  drama ;  or,  to  employ  a  more  digni- 
fied illustration,  of  the  meaningless  jumble  oi  colours  and  out- 
lines, which  a  painted  window  presents,  when  viewed  from  the 
outside. 

Thoroughly  as  the  poem  is  redeemed,  by  the  view  which  has 
now  been  taken  of  it,  from  the  weightiest  of  the  censures  to 
which  it  is  liable,  in  tne  absence  of  this,  or  of  some  very  similar 
view,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  work  is  deformed  fay  faultS| 
and  bv  faults  which  are  not  to  be  found,  at  least  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, m  Mr.  Tennyson's  former  writings.  None  of  these  faults, 
however,  seem  to  have  resulted  from  a  defect  of  care  in  the 
finish.  ]VIr.  Tennyson  seems  rather  to  have  erred  in  the  other 
extreme ;  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  by  polishing,  "  till  all  is  ripe 
and  rotten." 

The  finish  is  too  high  for  so  large  a  work,  giving  it  an  effect 
something  like  that  which  would  be  produced  by  an  immense 
pencil  drawing.  Mr.  Tennyson  also  attempts  to  produce,  fay 
simple  versification,  effects  of  which  versification  seems  to  be  in- 
capable; and  artifice  pushed  beyond  its  limits,  looks  like  a 
want  of  art.  We  protest  against  the  unfair  trial  of  harmony 
in  verse,  by  printing  it  like  prose ;  but  we  think  that  nothing 
can  justify  such  lines  as  these, 

<'  With  stroke  on  stroke,  the  horse  and  horseman  came. 
As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud, 
Flaying  off  the  roofs,  and  sucking  up  the  drains, 
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And  shadowing  down  the  champaign,  till  it  strikes 
On  a  wood,  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and  cracks,  and  splits, 
And  twists  the  gmin  with  such  a  roar»  that  the  oariL.     i  .  ;  ; 
Beels,  and  the  herdsmen  cry/' 

The  ffravest  fault,  however,  and  one  which,  seriously  affects  ihe 
value  of  the  work,  is  the  feet,  that  it  is  constructed  upon,  rather 
ihwn' inspired  by,  the  central  idea.  Tins  gives  it  an  appearance 
of  weakness  which  must  be  felt  by  those  who  best  appreqiate  the 
merits  of  the  poem ;  and  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  impression 
made  by  it  upon  readers  who  will  not  take  the  pains  required  to 
get  deeper  than  the  surface.  A  poem  of  this  kind  ought  to  con- 
tain nothing  to  offend,  even  a  careless  reader,  possessed  of  toler- 
ably accurate  taste;  its  meaning  should  not  be  destructive  of 
its  merely  superficial  beauty : — but  the  excellence,  the  absence 
of  which  we  are  lamenting,  has  probably  never  been  attained  by 
any  poet  since  Shakspeare.  Let  us  therefore  thank  Mr.  Tenny- 
son for  having  put  forth  an  undeniable  claim  to. 

*^  The  laurel,  meed  of  inighty  conquerors. 
And  poets  sage,^* 

The  promise  which  was  held  out  by  "The  Palace  of  Art,** 
"  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  by  one  or  two  other  poems, 
constructed  upon  much  the  same  principles,  but  with  far  less 

E)wer,  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  redeemed  in  "  The  Princess.'* 
ut  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  yet  done  his  best.  We  trust  that  the 
liints  which  are  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  which  wo 
offer  to  lijs  consideration,  with  the  modesty  that  becomes  com- 
mentator upon  an  original  poet  who  has  so  lately  made  his 
appearance  among  us,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  and  use- 
less to  him,  who  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  be  ignorant,  that  in 
art,  outward  law  and  inward  inspiration  must  ever  work  hand 
in  hand. 
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Art.  III.— 7W  Summers  in  Norway.    By  the  Auilidr  of  "  The 
Angler  in  Ireland."    2-  vds.    London,  194Q«      ^ 

In  the  precedingNumber  of  this  Review  we  Indulged  onrseilA^es, 
ft  may  be  too  discursively,  with  some  observations  on  the  Art  of 
"Angling.  If  we  prolonged  thfe  discussion  beyond  the  eiiduranqe 
of  any  reader,  let  him  remember,  that  patience  is  olti  angler's 
virtue,  and  ought  to  be  qxercised  by  all  concerned,  whether  it 
be  with  the  exposition  or  the  practice  of  so  great  an  art.  We 
now  desire  to  tate  up^  more  briefly,  certain  scientific  portions  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Stoddart's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  spawning  of  troiit  and 
salmon — and  so  we  presume  of  fish  in  general-r-is  different  froi;n 
that  of  all  preceding  observers,  whether  fishers  or  physiologists. 
He  asserts  that  the  female  does  aJI  the  work  herself,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  male.  She  forms  her  own  redd  or  furrow, 
expels  the  ova  by  a  process  of.self-exertiidn,  and  covers  them  by 
the  action  of  her  tail  as  they  descend.  The  milter,  he  holds, 
duripg  these  operations,  yields  her  no  assistance  whatever. 
"  tt  is  possible  he  may  be  at  hand  on  the  watcli^  waiting  flie  ccun-r 
pletion  of  the  process ;  but  he  avoids,  during  ifs  continuance, 
every  show  qf  contact  with  the  female;  aiicl  his  interfei^ence 
with  tbe  operation  can  amount  to  nothing  more  than  tJ^e  spai^iig 
away  of  small  fry  from  the  spawning-bed ;  or  perhaps  .lie  may 
indulge  his  own  voracious  appetite  by  picking  up  the  stray  ova 
as  they  roll  towards  him — a  propensity  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
while  it  is  of  common  occurrence  to  capture  large  trout  with  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  species  projecting  from  tneir  mouths.''-^ 
P.  27.  How  then,  it  may  be  naturally  asked,  do  these  ova  pro^ 
duce  their  young?  This  the  author,  in  an  ensuing  porticjn  of,his 
work,  proceeds  to  explain  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  although 
the  milter  and  spawner  are  very  frequently  discovered  to  be  on  the 
redd  together  as  a  pair,  this  pairing  takes  place  only  for  the  occasion ; 
and  that  tbe  same  milter  will  serve  several  females  in  succession,  ac* 

HM)rd]ng  as  they  are  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive  him.  Again, 
that  tliis  state  of  preparation  happens  after  the  completion  of  the  spawn" 
ing  process^  when  the  females  are  in  the  condition  of  what  are  called 

.kelts.  It  is  not  an  impregnadon  of  the  shedded  or  flowing  ova  that 
takes  place,  but  an  impregnation  of  the  ovaria  after  spawning ;  and 
this  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  or  fructifjing  the  next  yearns  deposit 
I  may  also  add,  that  the  fact  of  the  male  parr  of  eight  or  nine  montliB* 

•growth  being,  as  respects  its  milt,  fully  matured,  while  the  female 

Jiah  of  the  same  nge  exhibits  no  corresponding  forwtM^ess  in  regard 
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to  the  spawn,  most  unquestionably  eonfinns  the  reasonableness  of  such 
views ;  and  if  it  has  not  the  weight  and  value  of  actual  experiment  in 
regard  to  them,  jet,  if  looked  upon  as  an  anomalous  and  inexplioable 
circumstance,  when  taken  into  account  bj  the  experimentalist  himself, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  it  certainly  tempts  to  the  inquiry- 
Have  such  experiments  been  conducted  upon  their  legitimate  bases  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  Is  there  no  error  or  oversight^  no  questionable  pos* 
tulate,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  have  been  put  into  operation."-^ 
P.  199. 

Now,  Mr.  Stoddart's  notions  on  these  points  would  be  of  no 
consequence  in  themselves,  as  he  evidently  is  not,  and  does  not 
profess  to  be,  a  scientific  observer ;  but  when  taken  up  vaguely 
Dy  other  people,  especially  when  conjoined  with  what  is  contemp* 
tnous  on  his  own  part,  and  therefore  to  be  condemned  on  ours, 
they  may  lead  not  only  to  a  misapprehension  of  Mr.  ShaVs  con- 
clusions, but  to  a  misconstruction  of  his  character.  For  example, 
in  criticising  certain  experiments  perfonned*by  Mr.  Shaw,  by 
means  of  which  he  produced  some  hybrid  broods,  specimens  of 
which  we  have  ourselves  seen  and  handled,  but  the  nnal  results 
of  which  Mr.  Stoddart  thinks  have  not  been  properly  explained 
to  himself  and  the  public,  he  observes  as  follows : — "  Some  mis- 
hap has  plainly  taken  place ;  the  wild  ducks  have  been  at  work,* 
the  ponds  robbed  of  their  previous  contents ;  or,  so  I  fear,  a  new 
and  important  discovery  is  on  the  eve  of  commg  to  light;  the 
error,  ah  initio^  has  been  detected,  and  it  will  rec^nire,  not  time 
or  assiduity  merely,  but  caution,  craft,  and  resolution,  to  unravel 
the  threads  of  former  speculation,  and  reblend  them  together,  so 
as  to  attract  and  harmonize.  Seriously  speaking,  however,"  &c. 
— P.  201.  And  he  then  proceeds  with  his  own  views.  Now 
we  think  the  serious  portion  lies,  not  in  what  he  is  about  to  state, 
whatever  that  may  be,  but  in  what  he  has  just  already  stated. 
He  has  made  a  serious  insinuation,  if  not  accusation — afiecting, 
as  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Shawns  truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  spirit, 
not  only  reprehensibly  inconsistent  with  all  that  is  known  of  that 
observer's  character  and  conduct,  but  ridiculously  contradictory 
of  frequent  laudation,  bestowed  upon  those  excellent  attributes 
by  the  critic  himself  throughout  the  other  portions  of  his  volume, 
•^—surely  in  mockery ;  for  what  credit  can  be  conscientiously  as- 
signed to  any  man  for  the  results  of  one  experiment,  if  we  could 
believe  him  capable  of  intentionally  deceiving  us  by  craft  and 
cunning  in  another  ?  Poets  have  been  by  some  one  most  irre- 
verently designated  "  inspired  idiots."    Mr.  Stoddart  is  a  poet, 


*  In  the  course  of  a  {mtiotis  experiment,  some  wild  ducks  had  nnfortuofttthr 
stumbled  on  Mr.  Bhaw*s  boxes  during  winter,  and  iWftUowed  up  meet  of  the  coUeftep 
ova  of  that  year, 
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find  of  some  power ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  even  his  prose  oa 
this  occasion  (if  prose  is  ever  inspired  at  all)  has  not  been  pre^ 
Bided  over  by  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Shaw,  as  is  probably  well  known  to  many  of  our  readen, 
•ncceeded  several  years  ago  in  maturing  the  spawn  of  salmon^ 
and  prodocing  living  fry,  by  interminghng  the  mUt  and  ova  of 
the  adults.  The  observed  fact  of  the  male  parrs  with  the  milt 
matured,  being  "  at  all  times  found  In  company  with  the  adult 
female  salmon  while  depositing  her  spawn  in  the  river/'  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  were  probably  there  for  a  sufficient  reason. 
To  demonstrate  the  power  and  nature  of  the  function  performed, 
he,  in  January  1837,  took  a  female  salmon  of  fourteen  pounds 
from  the  natural  spawning-bed,  from  whence  he  also  took  a 
male  parr  weighing  one  and  a  half  ounce,  the  nult  of  which  he 
mingled  with  the  expressed  ova  of  the  salmon ;  and  the  spawn 
thus  commingled,  he  imbedded  in  the  gravel  of  a  streamlet  con- 
nected with  his  experimental  ponds.  The  process  succeeded  in 
every  respect,  as  It  had  done  wnen  tried  with  adult  parents.  The 
young  fisn  appeared  In  embryo,  were  hatched,  increased  in  size 
as  parr,  assumed  the  migratory  aspect,  and  became  smolts,  or 
salmon-fry.  This  experiment  he  tried  repeatedly^  and  with 
every  requisite  precaution,  whether  of  a  positive  or  a  negative 
nature ;  and  he  seems  even  at  that  early  period  to  have  antici- 
pated, and  rendered  foundationless,  the  fanciful  objections  of  such 
cavilling  inauirers  as  Mr.  8toddart.  Thus,  early  in  January 
1838,  he  took  another  female  salmon,  weighing  fourteen  pounds, 
and  two  male  parr  from  the  same  spawning-be^  and  commingled 
two  lots  of  milt  and  ova,  placing  tliem  in  different  streams.  Al- 
though by  an  accident  (referred  to  in  the  preceding  note)  he 
lost  most  of  this  impregnation,  the  few  that  remained  shewed  a 

Erogressive  jzrowth  entirely  corresponding  to  that  of  the  former 
atching.  So  also,  in  December  1838,  he  took  a  female  salmon 
of  eleven  pounds  from  the  river,  and  four  male  parrs  from  the 
same  spawning-bed.  After  Impremiating  four  ciifferent  lots  of 
her  ova,  one  lot  to  each  parr,  he  placed  the  four  paiTs  in  a  pond 
where  they  remained  until  the  following  May,  at  which  period 
they  assumed  the  migratoty  dress.  The  ova  were  placed  in 
streams  to  which  no  other  fish  had  access,  and  there  they  became 
mature  In  the  same  progressive  manner  as  those  produced  from 
an  adult  pair  of  salmon ;  thus  clearly  demonstrating  that  the 
young  salmon  of  eijghteen  months  old,  while  vet  in  the  parr  or 
early  state,  actually  perform  the  functions  of  the  male  parent 
before  they  quit  the  river. 

It  was  in  consequence,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  of  Mr. 
Shaw  having  observed  the  curious  fact,  that  male  parr  with  the 
milt  matured  were  at  all  times  to  be  seen  accompanying  the 
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adult  female  salmon^  while  the  latter  were  depositing  tiheir 
spawn  in  the  river  courses,  (fopiale  parr  being  at  the  same  time 
absent,)  that  ho  was  firet  induced  to  try  the  experiments  above 
jnarrated.  The  cautions  and  considerate  way  in  which  he  fenced 
himself,  and^Ioo^i  Mr;  Stoddart,  iswell  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage^  whidi  occurs  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Shaw's  paper : — 

<<  As  I  believe  it  has  been  objected  to  mj  views,  or  rather,  practice, 
regarding  this  mode  of  impregnation,  that  the  generative  influence 
may  have  been  in  some  other  way  effected  than  through  the  m^iom 
of  the  parr,  I  therefore  took  every  nveans  to  prove  the  truthful  results 
of  my  experiments  by  varying,  in  some  measure,  their  c<mditiona. 
Thus,  in  two  instances,  I  took  a  portion  of  the  ova  from  a  female 
salmon^  and  placed  them,  mdiofut  ifnpregnatianf  in  a  stream  of  pure 
water.  The  result  was  as  I  anticipated :  up  to  the  termination  of  the 
general  hatching  season,  they  e^ibited  no  appearance  of  vitality. 
The  female,  firom  which  one  lot  of  ova  was  taken  and  placfed  in  water 
without  impregnation,  was  the  female  with  which  the  four  parr  above 
alluded  to  were  spawned*  They  were  placed  in  the  same  stream^  but 
in  a  sepfu^te  vessel  from  the  four  lots  impregnated.  The  other  lot 
was  taken  from  the  female  with  which  the  male  from  pond  No.  3 
was  spawned)  The  imimpregnated  lot  was  placed  in  the  same  stream 
with  the  former.  The  impregnated  lot  was  placed  in  the  stream  of 
pond  No.  3.  To  avoid  contact,  the  unimprognated  lots  were  in  each 
case  taken  first,  and  removed  to  a  distance."* 

Could  anything  be  more  prudent  than  this  proceeding,  or 
moi^  lemtimate  than  the  conclusion  come  to  ?  Masses  of  ova 
are  divided  into  sundry  portions.  A  certain  process  is  careihlly 
performed  on  some  of  these  portions,  and  as  carefully  abstained 
m>m  in  respect  to  others,  ana  the  results  ai*e  always  fotind  to  be 
conformable  in  each — that  is,  all  those  portions  which  have  been 
commingled  with  the  milt  bocxsme  prolific  and  parr-producing, 
while  those  which  have  not  been  so  commingled  continue 
barren.f 


*  See  TransactipM  of  the  Rojfol  Socuty  o/JSdinburifhf  vol.  ^v^  part  \l,,  Boto  to 
p.  662. 

<  t'  Thd  BBTDe  diaeaeed  pvopenkity  to  retson  -  on  iSsets  without  i^membering  th«iii, 
i«  exhibited  hy  the  anthor  of  a  teally  weAil  tittle  VakuM  ^  Oa  Bi^^  Aikglibg  for 
Snlmon  and  Trout,"  QBiO),  by  Jx>hn.  Youuger  of  St.  Boswelia.  Alladi^g.  to  Mr. 
ShawVi  eyperitnents  with  the  parr  and  iialmon,  he  observcf*— <^  However,  correct 
ill  his  auun  opinion,  4eriv«dfiH>m  a  cUm  of  exoeUent  experiments,  that  the  paxif.'h 
the  young  of  tbf  ealmon,  or  otkw  ared  fidi,  of  the.  first  season,  Btill  the  inipregMi- 
tion  of  tiie  roe  of  a  fifteen  pound  bagait  Sainton,,  by  a  two  oiince  parr  of  her-  lant 
year%  spawn,  is  too  great  a  stretch  Tor  a  vulgar  nsherman's  comprehension  or 
credulity^  however  many  *  learned  Thebans' nmv  beheve  it  -  May  we  not  with 
more  probability  imaginej  that  the  roe  of  the  baggit  salmon,  with  which  Mr.  Shaw 
spawned  by  compression,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  in  contact  with  the  milt 
of  the  small  male  pan^  and  thereby  supposed  to  bate  tm^regftated  ihef  l^iiisli;^^ 
spawn  M  einUMi..^  i|  noi  as  "probablo  tfiat,  at  hsnst  a  ^uadtit;^  of'tho  spawn 
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Mr.  Stoddart'g  commentary,  which,  we  confers,  we  do  not 
comprehend  so  clearly  as  we  do  the  experiments  tliemselves,  is 
as  follows : — 

^^  The  averoMnt  in  the  note  in  qneetion  I  hold  fairly  open  to  chal«> 
lengOy  upon  the  groutd  (hat  it  is»  in  fact,  a  slurring  aver  of- one  of  the 
most  important  points  connected  with  the  hrceding  of  salmon,  and 
ahio  beCiinsd  it  embodies  an  admission,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shaw,  which 
is  very  apt  to  impi*ess  otic  with  the  idea  that  the  expei*hticnt  under 
detail  was  nnpeHectly,  if  not  carelessly,  conducted.  I  allude  to 
ihe  insertio»  of  the  wortls  "as  I  anticipated/*  which  phrase  plainly 
indibiiites  that  Mr.  S.  had  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  With  but  one 
fixed  reeolt  to  the  experiment,  although  upon  what  grounds  he  had 
donp  80,  apart  from  mere  prejudice^  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  enlighten 
the  reader.?'— P.  189. 

If  Mr.  Shaw's  experiments  are  strange  and  illogical,  we  aro 
8ui;e  that  Mr*  Stoddart's  commentary  is  stranger  and  more  illo- 
^cal  still ;  in  fact,  we  fear  it  possesses  those  attributes  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  Mr.  Shawi  Bat  not  only  does  the  latter 
distinctly  state  the  general  or  suggestive  ground  (the  want  of 
which  is  complairted  of)  on  which  he  had  formed  his  opinion 
prior  to  experiment^  but  Mr.  Stoddart  himself  actually  quotes, 
as  we  ourselves  have  done,  the  very  passage.  He  had  seen  the 
breeding  parr  haunting  habitually  tlie  natural  spawning  beds  of 
salmon,  and  this  it  was  that  induced  him  both  to  form  his  opinion 
and  to  perform  his  experiments.  The  one  fortunately  connnned 
the  other,  and  prpveci  that  he  was  right ;  but  whether  he  had 
been  rif^ht  or  wrong  eventually,  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  f#xir 
inferential  ground  to  go  upon,  and  has  given  us  that  ground 
surely  apart  from  what  his  critic  calls  "  mere  prejudice." 

Moreover,  what  possible  effect  could  Mr.  Shaw's  antidpatiotiSy 
whether  well  or  ill-founded,  have  upon  the  hatching  of  the  sal- 
mon spawn  ?  And  is  not  an  anticipated  result  arrived  at,  and 
solidly  secured  and  demonstrated,  by  a  series  of  what  are  called 
tentative  experiments,  performed  in  a  hopeful  and  foreseeing 
spirit,  if  not  more  valuable  in  itself,  cert^nly  more  creditable  to 
tne  discoverer,  than  if  that  result  had  been  attained  by  chance, 
or  some  hap-hazard  and  empyrical  set  of  observations  ?  Thus 
the  very  features  %vhich  render  Mr.  Shaw's  discoveries  the  more 
interesting  and  satisfactory  to  others,  because  the  more  pbiloso^ 
phically  conducted,  tend  only  to  deteriorate  them  in  Mr.  Stod- 
dart's  view.  He  contends  that  the  whole  of  these  most  signal 
and  successful  experiments  are  based  upon  a  ^^  false  but  popular 


would  bare  prodaoed  th^  you^ig  a«  well  tcitkont  at  wUk  conloct  wi^  the  puny  parr  V 
Hm  Mr.  Younger  realljr  read  Mr.  Sliaw's  obsenra^ons,  or  has  be  written  bis  ov^ 
Tbe  two  domgH  seem  incompatible  with  each  other. 
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notion^  that  the  ova  of  the  sahnon,  orevious  to  its  (their)  being 
emitted  is  (are)  in  an  unimpregnatea  state,"  and  he  himself  not 
only  maintains  the  contrary,  but  reiterates  it,  with  his  eyes  open^ 
a  very  few  minutes  after  he  has  copied,  no  doubt  with  his  own 
hands,  the  very  passages  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  proved  the  fact 
to  be  otherwise  than  Mr.  Stoddart  thinks  it. 

So  anxious  seems  Mr.  Stoddart  lest  the  worst  should  not  ap- 
pear the  better  reason,  and  vice  versoy  that  he  does  not  always 
accurately  report  even  what  lies  spread  upon  the  printed  page 
before  him.    Thus  Mr.  Shaw  says — 

"  In  conducting  the  experiment  of  artificial  impregnation,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  male  should  be  taken  with 
the  female  of  his  own  selection,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
mutually  engaged  in  the  continuance  of  their  species.  To  take  a 
female  from  one  part  of  the  stream,  and  a  male  from  another,  might 
not  have  given  the  same  chances  of  a  successfiil  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment."—P.  554. 

Upon  which  the  commentator  remarks — 

*'  Mr.  S.  evidently,  in  the  instance  detailed,  acknowledges  as  eaten-' 
tied  the  existence  of  a  mutual  understanding  betwixt  the  sexes."-— 
P.  194. 

Now,  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  in  anv  way  acknowledge  that  it  is 
^^  essential,"  but  merely  mentions  that  he  thought  it  ^^  very  de- 
sirable "  He  never  could  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  essentlal| 
because  he  knew  the  contrary,  and  has  stated  it  in  that  passage 
of  his  paper  (p.  566)  where  he  narrates  the  curious  fact  of  his 
having  performed  the  vitalizing  process  upon  the  ova  of  a  salmon 
which  had  been  killed  and  removed  from  the  river  a  couple  of 
hours  before,  and  could  therefore  have  had  but  a  small  share  in 
any  ^^  mutual  understanding"  upon  any  subject  whatsoever.  So 
also^  when  Mr.  Shaw  is  narrating  a  subsequent  experiment  in 
January  1839,  on  a  female  salmon  which  was  taken  fit>m  the 
river  **  in  the  act  of  spawning,  in  absence  of  the  male,"  Mr. 
Stoddart  immediately  strikes  in  with — '^  What,  then,  I  ask,  is  to 
be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  a  female  salmon  can  perform  the 

Snerative  functions,  as  Mr.  Shaw  terms  them,  imassisted?" 
r.  Shaw  does  not  consider,  and  therefore  would  not  think  of 
terming,  the  spawning  of  the  female  salmon  the  generative  func- 
tion. He  regards  it  only  as  an  essential,  not  a  self-sufficing, 
portion  of  that  ftmction ;  but  as,  according  to  Mr.  StoddarTs 
theory,  or  rather  hypothesis,  spawning  constitutes  the  sole,  and 
for  the  time  being  sufficient  process,  ne  makes  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
thinks  the  reverse,  say  that  it  is  so  too.  Wheeeas  the  hitter 
most  accurate  observer's  opinion  is,  that  the  absence  of  the  mak 
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««tton  is  «iiexoepti<MJ«l  caae,  foraaeen  and  provided  for,  when  it 
"OOB  occur,  by  the  prasmce  of  the  parr,  ancl  that  the  simple  pro- 
<*Mi  ot  spawning  by  itself  alone  would  co  for  nothing. 
^t  would  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Stoddart  was  not  aware,  that 
TO  auterent  physiological  laws  which  regulate  production,  were 
K»atljr  vaned  in  the  different  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
Sfi*^  ",«««>'danoe  with  the  range  of  structure,  so  highly  diver- 
MJea,  althoj^h  in  each  so  wondrously  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view,  tie  desires,  by  sleight  of  hand,  to  overturn  the  very 
loanoations  of  all  acquired  experience  and  recorded  knowledge 
^respect  to  these  matters;  and  what  renders  his  own  views  ^e 
kL^iS"^***®?"^  "»  *^"*  if  tJiey  were  true,  the  truth  would 
^IJ^A  J  ®  ""^^fest  from  the  first,  and  would  have  met  the 
r«^  1 J  •  y**™«  *'™"^*  ^^^  *»oar  in  every  running  stream, 
^11  ♦??!  "*  °°  .''■?  continue  among  the  hid  secrets  of  nature, 
iSr  olr  "^"^^ed.  And  what  are  the  proofs  adduced,  besides 
ms  own  vague  reasoning  on  the  subject?  Merely  this,  that 
«f7^/f^  fP\^,  gentleman,  his  informant,  and  an  eye-witness 

2  SL^  b"^}*^®  *"8%  '^""B  ^'^^  his  brother  on  the  Earn 
at  btrowan  Bndge,  near  OHefl;  the  latter  got  hold  of  what  he 

Mho^  1?^"^  .*°  >  "i°»Ply  »  river-troutl  but  on  drawing  it 

Se  JSolf  '"^JT*  *°  ^"'^  *''**  ^^  ^^  c»Pt'^  two  fish*  of 

iW^r^oA     i^'  "^"""^  *°  ""y*  attache/to  each  other."— 

Zd^if  vZhC:    ^  °T^  *«  persons  referred  to,  who  are,  we 

foS  Tn J  •  ♦^r  g^nt'e'nen  oAhe  highest  charticter  for  triith- 

2e  ^^1      "'^'\*"^  ^^<^^^^^t  anglers  to  boot;  but  that 

Sfaffn^ra  "*^-  "  *^**  r'  ^•^^y  °f  «*««  in  genekl,  but  of 

f^^ti^hW     ?  •?  particular,  is  what  we  are  weH  assured  from 

fi^?-^^      ^1?  if""^"""**"***'  observations  of  a  directly  oppo- 

SS  ^1^*W '  •?  P''°"  *^«  "^'i  i«i«»  on  a  foundation  sJ  bELd 

r^l.   ?l»l     I.  **•  T?*"*,  *f  *•*«"•     This,  of  course,  is  not  a 

f^^'^U^rf^'^  details  of  which  ^  be  entered  fully 

^^        «f^    .  ^  *>  P^'^nt,  which  ought  not  to  be  altZ 

SS  ir.L^r^''^*^"°;'i^*"'*«5"  andartheon«.p„CS 
r«Jte,  m   the  meantmie,  with  those  who  seek  to  reiiove  the 

«.cieiit  land-marks  which  our  fathers  have  set,  we  hope  thev 
will  no  longer  delay  an  ample  illustration  of  the  subST  wL 
trust,  however,  that  Mr.  Stn,l/1o,^  w:ii  _.x  .__  *    .,  J^/  ..r^ 


out  the  analog,"  as  he  't^XS  he  h^ad^S  ^  t^ST 
^gs  of  ^ultry,  but  rather  bear^n  mind,  tha^JSS  Se  W 
^na  of  fishes  may  be  stdl  in  several  points  obscure,  of  tViXl 
we   are    already  so  for  certain,  that  fishes  thems^wJ^  • 
featherless,  wingless,  and  without  feet,  can  be  neither  ^iT"'*^ 
hena,  "**«»•  cocks  nor 

We  fear  we  may  have  ahready  prolonged  this  diso«o  •      v 
yiMKl  the  patience  of  our  readers;  but  thev  wh«    «?^^<*^  ^ 
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Let  as  endeavour  to  ascertain  Mr.  Stoddart's  views  upon  the 
same  subject  His  general  argument  against  pairing  is,  that  th<i. 
Tiumber  of  spawners  which  ascend  the  Tweea,  and^  as  he  bo- 
lieves,  salmon-streams  in  general^  exceeds  that  of  the  he-fish  iu 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one;  and  although  he  admits  it  as  true 
that  salmon  frequently  leave  the  sea  in  pairs,  he  denies  that 
these  are  necessarily  male  and  female.  He  thinks  they  are  often 
both  spawners,  and  adds,  that  during  the  early  grilse  season, 
when  they  enter  the  river  in  considerable  shoals,  it  is  riot  un- 
common to  find  five-sixths  of  the  lot  females. 

« 

'^  I  hold  ^en  as  inaccurate  the  asserlion,  Uiat  salmon  regularly  pair 
off  in  the  manner  of  partridges  and  grouse.  [He  is  right  in  thinking 
that  they  dd  not  betake  themselves  either  to  the  corn-fields,  or  *  ower 
the  muir  amang  tlie  heather.*^  Tliey  certainly  pair^  but  it  is  not  as 
they  are  described  or  understood  by  naturalists  to  do,  one  milter  serv- 
ing merely  its  appropriate  spawner.  On  the  contrary,  a  single  male- 
fish  IS  adapted  to  perform  the  requisite  office  to  several  females ;  in 
factj  is  polygamous.  I  once  witnessed,  in  a  shallow  pool  in  the  Black- 
water,  near  Contin,  Ross-shire,  a  collection  of  above  fifty  fish,  among 
which  there  were  only  three  males,  and  these,  notwithsUmding  the 
Immense  disproportion  in  point  of  numbers,  so  jealously  inclined  to- 
wards each  other,  as  to  prefer  fighting  furiously  among  themselves,  to 
engaging  iu  acts  of  duty  and  affection  towards  the  other  sex.  It  ap- 
peared, in  fact,  as  if  one  of  the  trio  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
whole  harem.  With  regard  to  the  females,  on  this  occasion,  they 
were  generally  ineit,  showing  no  disposition  to  leave  the  exact  spot 
they  severally  hung  over,  and  evidently,  I  judged,  engaged,  many  of 
them,  in  the  act  of  spawning,  and  that  without  the  slightest  measure 
of  assistance  from  any  of  the  milters."— P.  197- 

This  is  very  vague  and  altogether  inconclusive.  But  it  must 
have  been  a  nne  sight  to  see  in  one  shallow  pool  of  such  an  un- 
ambitious river  as  the  Blackwater  at  Contm,  above  fifty  full- 
grown  salmon,  some  splashing,  some  spawning,  and  s^me  (at 
klast  a  trio)  trying  to  tear  each  other's  eyes  out.  Polygamotis 
indeed!  They  were  worse  than  Sultan  Solyman^  ana  should 
have  been  speared  upon  the  spot.  Where  was  the  sheriff  of  the* 
county  I  where  the  water  bailiff  T  where  the  secretary  of  the  So- 

dety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  ! 

*■    ■—      '      ■■         «..■       I  ■..■■■     »    ■      *■'        ■* 

he  conducted  his  experiments  on  the  batching  of  salmon*  Mr.  T.  T.  S.  adroita 
tkat  Miermen  have  seen  (we  wonder  he  has  not  done  so  himself !)  the  ova  flowing 
ft>otB( ''this  female.  So  have  I  often",  and  also  the  milt  from  the  malfe.  Pray,  (J 
wlttt  #k«  ia  the  hurge  qnantltT^  Of  the  latter,  foand  in  safaHOu  "wiien  tibey  commanos 
to  spMni !  Has  naikiKre  formed  that  one  .tliirig  in  vaiA  !  Take  a  aaknoa  from  off 
the  spawning  ground  in  time  of  apavniMi  and  hang  it  w  bv  the  bead,  and  tlie 
milt  will  nm  ok  freely.  The  ora  of  the  female  fish  will  do  the  same.  Mr.  Tod 
Sioddart'a  work,  so  fur  aa  points  of  that  kind  are  eoncemed,  I  assure  you  ia  en- 
tivaly.agaiaat  nature."  .  Our<  other  MS^  eoUeetions^  which  on  this  aiJ^ject  ar^ 
wikni^  a«ia^|sn<iv<?i  aU  conftnn,  these  vi^wi. 
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^*  Cftn  8Uoh  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  aummer  cload 
Without  our  special  wonder  I" 

Mr.  Stoddai*t*s  second  great  eiTor  on  the  Salmon  question^  is 
stated  by  himself  parehtnetically  while  expounding  his  error 
first. 

"  Now,  I  put  to  Mr.  Shaw  one  single  interrogatory.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  him,  in  the  course  of  his  observadons  knd  experimextts,  to 
.  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the  male  parr  of  seven  or  eight  months 
okl-^fot  I  eertainiy  differ  fttHn  him  in  the  notiou  thai  the  y^oua^  of 
the  e^lmou  remain  during  the  c<Mirse  of  two  seafsona  in  the  {mut  state*<- 
mos^  unquej^tionably  such  is  not  Uie  case  in  Tweed)  or  in  any  other 
salmon  river  I  am  acquainted  with«  although  in  the  ponds  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  indication^  o^  this  disposition,  the  result  of  confinement  vmj 
very  possibly  have  presented  themselves) — is,  with  regard  to  its  genera* 
tive  secretions,  in  a  greater  state  of  forwardness  than  the  female  fish^— 
why,  when  one  has  its  roe  just  developed,  and  the  pellets  thereof  are 
barely  distinguishable  to  the  naked  eye,  the  other  possesses  its  milt  in 
a  Mate  of  ab^ute  maturity?" — P.  195. 

To  this  w^  take  upon  us  to  reply  for  Mr.  Shaw,  who  assnredly 
would  not  take  the  tronble^  at  this  time  of  day,  to  answer  for 
hittiself,  that  the  point  referred  to  did  occur  to  him  as  a  retytitt* 
gular  otie,  that  he  itiquired  into  it  particularly,  studied  it  ih  all 
its  bearings,  and  has  already  publicly  explained  and  ftccbunt^d 
for  it  at  foil  teftgth,  by  showing  th^  fiihclions  of  the  parr,  and 
the  hatute  of  the  same.* 

r 

-■"■■  •'■  *  ■         T""  — '•^ '*•         '         '     .J.....  ,         .   ^ j-  J,.,.        -       -||| 

*  The  fact  is,  these  peculiar  functions  had  been  seen  and  commented  on  at  a 
long  prior  period  b  j  writers  whose  worics,  aMMugh  of  the  highest  value,  wcn^  ne* 
oessai^ly  nakHown  t*  Mn  8haw.  Old  John  Ray,  tfao  greatesl  of  the  Englisfa  tiatii* 
raUsts,  pttblishsd,  in  conionction  with  his  friend  WiUoughby,  a  vphmie  pa  ^ef— 
«  De  Hiitoria  Pitclum^^  in  the  year  16^6.  We  there  find,  firrt  a  description  of 
die  lialMon,  and  then  of  a  sma&  (and  as  th^sd  author^  thon'^t  it)  dhstinct  specif 
Y«0eiim)i»UqK  iJtm  riyar-tn>«t,  and  wfaioh  ia  properly  regarded  as  idcnUoat  with  the 
bmnlin  of  the  north  of  England— that  is  to  fli^*  the  parr  of  present  timesi  Of  the 
seSLtihl  hftbits  of  these  bur  author  records  as  follows  :—<'  BrantiM^  nonnullis/}»(7^- 
lin$,  i.  ^.ydjgitales,  dicti,  quia  notas  sen  areohis  thmSV^MM  nijgridintes  quim^ue  a6t 
eexy  y^lttti  tot  digitonua  yeetigia  imprena,  in  Uteiibaa  obtiaent,  cuai  aiaoiila  mhm 
in  nna^ui^ue  amia.  Caadee  sunt  forQipatss,  aaUnonum  riti^  ^  quodfH4  udfum  ai 
Qini$ei  )pMra»  Cum  aatmonihut^  procreandi  eau$a,  mitcert  «ot  tnt%t  pertuatum  eai, 
Quum  ^mura  enim  salmoovorum  editoiiim  oongeriem  fteu  acervnm  tnaRs  dicere, 
rdJiu^uiit  ImwliniwB  «iox  ei  incumbit,  oraque  (at  veriaknile  eat)  qpttnoaie  sae  ir- 
rigat  et  fecundat ;  nee  alibi  unquam  inveniuntur  hranliui  qnam  ifcs  in  lo^v  ao|» 
sali^ciones  frequentani  Quod  ad  mare  descendant  non  ausim  amnqftre,  siquidem 
quoyla  anni  temnore  anud  nos  invenimitur.  Fluentis  mpidissimis  aeerrimisqiie 
v^r6^t)vr,  fi  quibus  nullum  alind  eenns  pisda  durare  potest  Cum  adoloTOEWtaeBK 
oirciter  digitos  longitucUne  «equanV'-..P.  1^3.  8q  if  Hr.  Shaw,  baa  erv^d  ^grotf- 
ously,  he  may  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  tha^  he  has  great  names  to  kee|^ 
his  own  ia  company. 


Parr  ihemxxiH  two  y^w  m  the  river.  ^3 

And  so  the  author  of  thfe  ^'Anglefr'S  Companion  to  the  Rivera 
and  Lochs  of  Stotlatod,'^  actually  never  caught  a  parr  running 
well  into  its  second  year !'  We  shall  bblifevc  thi&' statement  upon 
only  one  condition — that  he  give^  equal  credit  to  others  svho  like 
ourselves  state  that  i\i^y  tave  often  done  so,  yea,  many  times  in 
many  waters.  This  equalizes  the  mere  hiatter  of  testimony, 
that  is,  of  assertion  without  proof,  and  we  may  now  proceed  to 

Mr.  Stoddart  beliefBS  tn  the  slow  derelopknentof  the  parr 
-dbiriog'  the  ft^  few  mon<ih«/  of  its  growth,  as  explained  and 
illtBtratedib^  Mr.  Shaw  J'  btit  h<6  thrtiks  that  the  feubjeCts  of  his 
exjKttiitte* ts'  httVmg  taken  twd  fskt^  to  b^  tr*nsmhted  into  Attiofts, 
* wa&  dc«i*a^6n;etl  by  tht  dbnftrf^d  life  th^  fed  in  tlie  pond^  Wheh 
Mr:'  feRsli^  began  to  fexperirtienf  on  these  fishes,  hd  scdoJDed  tip  & 
Aw  dozen  ^^ith  a  gauze-net  from  the  gravel  of  the  river  on  the 
15th  of  May  l^Si.  "they  then  measured  iabout  an  inch  in 
length,  and  were  placed  in  ponds  provided  with  a  ruii  of  water, 
where  tliey  tlirove  well.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  May 
(1835)  they  had  attained  a  length  of  3^  jnches  on  an  average ; 
"  and  it  is  important  to  remark,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "  that  they  cop- 
responded  in  every  respect  with  the  parr  of  the  §axae  a^e  f}ohich 
occurred  in  the  river  J*  He  dett^ned  them  till  May  1886,  by 
.which  tiine  thiE^y  had  gro\\*n  to  64  inches,  with  beautiful  doep 
blue  backa  and  silvery  sides,  and  so  had  assumed  the  condition 
of  smolts  or  salmon-fry,  commonly  so  called.  The  uxidodbted 
rsmolti  of  tlie^rioer  were  at  this-time  descending  sea-wards,  ^^  and 
the  most  careful  comparison  of  these  with  those  in  my  po6S9sai<m 
did  not  elicit  the  slightest  difference  between  the  two."  Mr. 
Shaw's  had  completed  their  second  year ;  and  is  it  likely  that 
those  in  the  river,  which  he  states  so  identically  resembled  them, 
were  only  a  twelvemonth  old  ? 

Bot  let  us  attend  for  a  momelit  to  the  condition  of  the  iry  in 
April  ftnd  May,  %vh€ft  newly  hatdied,  or  ohly  a  few  weeks  old. 
Tney  then  betake  themselves  to  the  gentler  eddies,  being  so 
amail  that  many  ^  them  will  conceal  themselves  in  ft  single  print 
<)f  tf  horsrt  hoof— these  little  hollot^s,  So  frequent  in  thfe  fords, 
being  favourite  resting-places  for  the  fry.  In  these  and  similar 
^titet  haimks^  and  coveml  by  a  slight  eurrent  of  a  few  inches  of 
wdief^  thevniay  be  bbservfed  >lth  thetr  Httle  tails  in  constant 
motjbii,  till  such  time  as  they  are  closely  approached,  when  they 
dai^i  beneath  the  atones,-  and  disappear;  They  remain  with  th^es^ 
htbits,  ftinJ  itt  stirh  sitnationfe,  during  the  hionths  of  April,  May, 
is^nct  e^ven  June,  and,  in  truth,  continue  comparatively  unobserved 
^tikronghoai  the  whoU  of  their  first  summer,  being  seldom  taken 
by  th*  to^er  during  th^f  season.  But  when  the  two-year-old^ 
feave' disappeared  as  smolts  in  spring,  these  smaller  fiftUe%.  ne^ 
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entering  tliMrWiiJd'Sr^;  li«^r«ftfe  IstAiBr^h^rstappt^rentt  and 

Thi^y  kt^  V^mtfrt^^,  ti^mdng'mliy  lAeiiiseaatii^baTi  and  pro- 

rfWhiffi'tJaWflii'tHefti'Ifles-eiiibltt)  aftfepwHirlijo*!  daipendiiigto 
the's6i^4b^*<t'«hrf,^t*rtT!fed*3'gM*wmit*WMt^d«yj  -Now,  if 
J)aVMi:l€^MAae<('  td'  Iftd^'  s^  ddriti^  ^WK  ^rttonlrailKpnBfr  wliicli 

cottitit^tS*  'rid  f^  Hiitf  r'  fi  ^^  Vcar,^ !»««'  «o,Mlii  'impltife;'  jtui^  ,er  tJd, 

iP'mVWiatirt«,'^»^C*rt-al'.lferl*d  thcviljti)ofViiihuim>-»3r,ilfillO 
y^m%a^Vll'pit^tb'tt^'6ateiifat(fr^lddiilib»hatohBddittin£ 
itM'THimydtbt'6  i^i'iiiM^'^^)MWlttt>s«J]ljrfBiiU'i<t>'(lthe  liolUtiit.  of/thu 
%V>^''1i(^ftW^i^,''  6t"ot)i{ff"nwrEM-f»#[«in.^it)teiV ifhtm^-iA  thb 

''''■''■'■iee?rii«]''(lhMw^wdhM'll'e.inoiipaTrfito.fcjWtll«tall. 
t  iHhtd'lWttitiA^liiiAc  sj>nn^>-w-^eiiri5r  mmmifr  .period 

\^f6m^-p^'<i:^'l\idt  Mima'sVBKfntitlqnu^rvtiucjittliese 
■^■tf^Vi*fl:*^lier»«i);^i«iby>tlibai)f5h5(ori(lwrtifi(jd 

mv,  w^i!>if«k'k'^l«>iuiiobvJ0Dil7alutJ>dibnt^hitK 
__,  Jiai\S^"t\\aVmfii*th  tlie'conbtwidn  efls|iribrariMw.inm- 
salmon.    l*t,  Saclras,^i^6<^I^>eb.h(^|haiJ<^i^ycl/to(£bitlwr 


,''b(b^diQl^a^(F'tlJttdittf«tl'  W(ftf<^  iifiirfi^«''W£telAndmiundUn»- 
'i«nrtjpBA«i%<>«ii(i^difciaimyml%,,(>Mt*(pf«Jwtf«)  :>v*  JiffSP  Wsp, 

mt%i]l«rlMiy'ir'.'ltl<K'iM)iMr,Miil'^IIOM;niniukal>le«u- 
mTMir/WBrnarea'*!!*  n«d«abt(HitcQl»*l(tvo|l,fl£ftt1Wuop-W'>*- , ,  , 

ItB  pcfWnl  Bn«  iuri  bepMne  black  •!  tb*  ettmnitiei,  like  tbaao  of  ■matto-}  ^t 
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«WWntbja»m„j»«eoi,|ly,„  1 
«vj.  *il<Jl8<l  w(*  coi,ll*ir.lj|«, 

"•J  VIS'  >*'"""='»"»  ■•»n=S^< 

wli^Tbijh  ,1/1    .ii.ii,,!,;;, 

K1nl«ft,  tbb  (biag  ibtaaa)e 
phir  wjtbiaifeir  atng^iag 

■lUko^kic;-     I       1     o"""l'    ('jlJJiiJsilu'j  y,ilt  I.iii;    .  ,h.„ ' 1"  '  '  '' 
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Olivet  fiOfd^  upon  faiitu  i  would  look  at  tbkand  thmk  it  quoar^ii 
stm\t)j  I  would  oAtoli  another  a  little  better  covered  with  silver  scak% 
but  all  loosB)  and  not  adhering  to  his  :body.  Again,  I  would  catch  a 
sraoult,  manifestly  a  smoult,  all  covered  with  white  silver  scales^  yet 
stiU  rather  loose  upon  his  skin,  and  which  would  come  mostly  oiF 
upon  my  hand.  On  scrap?ng  them  off,  thens  ivas  thi  par^-  ieith  the  ilue 
ftn^jef  ritarks  below  the  scAle^:  The  oAse  sooii  became  as  manifest  to  dd 
as  that  a  himb,  if  suffbred  to  live,  would  become  a  sheep. 

**  Of  <ioutl9e  from  day  to  tlay,  and  from  year  to  year^  my  heart  waa 
gristed  thft  tkd  natural  history  o£  that  iiost  glorious^  «U  rirer  Ashy 
tlie  SAUiON,  flhould  have  been  ao  little  ujidon)t«p<|y  i^.that^^a.|l^a«)iRg 
fact-of  Auoh  cousequenfle  should  tuive  been  aolong  ovorlpoked**.  $p 
on^jummer,  aboi^tten  yiears  ago,  X  ^t  oa  and  marked  2gQ.  parn^ 
^liV^rally  A>f  ,tbe  piQst  iasignifi^nt  sort,  that  were  i^eless  fpr  making 
u|^  a  disb.  I  did  t\^  by  w)u4  is  oalled  )^  Avriners  a  back-halve  of  the 
tail,  and  retqrned  item  intp  the  water.  Xlie  ncxjt^  year,  widen  close- 
time  came  in,  I  published  among  the  poachers,  and  on  the  smithy 
dooi-s,  that  all  the  Jisti  (i,  «.,  salmon)  that  were  back-halved  upon  the 
tail  \yere  mine :  That  I  would  not  (^laim  the  fish  as  my  property,  but 
whosoever  would  bring  me  word  of  suth  a  flsh  liavihg  been  taketa, 
jlhd  seen  by  witnesses,  /  ^v&ukf  give  Mm  a  dram.**^ '     '     ' ' 

'  -We  are  sorry  to  say^  that  nottrithstanding  the  imreaiattble 
mttire  of  (fbe  bribe^  not  ft  siogle  iuarfced/fish  was  fodndi  thipoiu^ 
^t  the  t^oorse  of  ih^  'ensuinff  year^'  Dees  Epheraera  or  Mvl 
8tod<lart  know  the  reason  wiry?  We  aball 'whisper- it  as'a 
secret  in  his  ear.  The  Shepherd  was*  not  only  an  indpiirad  poet) 
wbo  saw  and  gloried  in  the  fair  efFolgeao^  of  many  aa  evening 
jBon-set  as  it  cast  its  far  sbadoiwv  aoros^  tlie  green  pastures  froo^ 
bix>wsing  eattle  en  »  thousand  hills^  hut  he  was  also  a  hungry 
poaohw  who  saw  or  deemed  he  saw  another  diak^  daiker  yet,  not 
so  dislant,  surroaaded  alao  by  a  ruddy  glow^  and  not  withput  ifta 
rising. exhalations,  (the  frying-pan  shall  not  be  even  named,) 
and  so  he  ioaled  out,  (^Anglice^  selected,)  as  he  himsdf  admits, 
**  the  most  insignificant  sort,  that  were  useless  for  makinff  itp  ii 
dish  :" — in  other  words,  he  chose  unluckily  the  parr  within  the 
year,  not  knowing  that  they  had  to  remain  another  season  in 
the  river,  >and  that  they  were  actually  stiU  small  in  that  ,very 
j*irer,  while  he  himself  was  perambtilating  its  banks  with  ft  bbt^ 
tie  of  the  smuU  stiU  hi  his  horny  hand,  wherewith  to  reward  t]ii|3 
ahivering,  if  sttceessful)  inyeeti^ators  of  nature* 

*f  But  behold,"  exclaims  our  now  exulting  Shepherd^  "  on  the  elofte* 
time  followiog,  .which  was  the  second  from  the  first  markiu^^  two 
yoaro  and  a  quarter  afterwards,  to  my  gieat  joy,  I  loacoed  that 
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either  t^reotj-six  or  tweoty^eight  (I  have  forgot  which)  sahnon  were 
killed  in  one  week,  on  the  very  water  where  I  had  marked  the 
parrs,  all  bearing  iny  mark.  Here  then  was  proof  heyond  all  dis- 
puting."* 

We  were  at  first  inclined  to  wonder  why,  as  the  result  of  Mr, 
Hogg's  experiments,  grilse  rather  than  salmon,  were  not  first 
captured.  Bat  this  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  somewhat 
vague  and  rather  too  comprehensive  meaning  which  the  poet  at- 
iadies  to  the  latter  term.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  explain  that 
more  than  one-half  of  his  twenty-eight^A  turned  oat  to  be  sea- 
tfouts — "  the  rest  were  all  salmon,  save  three  which  were  a  sort- 
ef  copper-coloured  fishes  of  the  trout  species,  but  which  likewise 
came  from  the  sea ;  so  that  parr  is  apparently  not  the  fry  of  any 
one  particular  species,  of  the  salmon  kind,  but  of  all  the  fish 
that  come  from  the  sea  to  spawn  in  tlie  rivers.*'  This  is  quite 
true  in  regard  to  all  the  Salmonidcdy  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  parr — ^the  di&rent  sorts  being  in  early  life  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish,  especially  by  pastoral  poets  in  an  upland 
country.  What  the  copper-coloured  fishes  were,  we  shall  not 
take  upon  us  to  declare  at  this  time,  but  we  hope  that  we  have 
in  the  meanwhile  relieved  Ephemera's  mind  m>m  the  paitlful 
impression  that  any  very  serious  misunderstanding  comtmued  (if 
it  ever  existed)  between  Mr.  Scrope  and  the  £ttriok  Shepherd 
on  the  subject  of  salmon-fry.  Were  he  to  read  more,  and  to 
write  less,  he  would  probablv  fall  into  fewer  mistakes.f 

In  regard  to  the  parr  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  Salmonidas 
^three  in  number  we  believe)  which  frequcoit  our  rivers,  Mr* 
Dtoddart  has  offered  us  some  excellent  remarks.  As  this  is  a 
subject  but  slightly  known  even  to  our  most  accurate  and  obr 
serving  naturamts,  we  shall  quote  the  passages  in  question. 

^  There  are  three  distinct  species  of  smelt  that  at  this  time  descend 
Tweed.    The  black-fin  or  salmon  smelt,  the  orange-fin  or  whitling, 
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^  In  the  Pftper  just  referred  to,  Mr.  Hog^  takes  up  with  peat  eameetneM  thf 
question  of  the  damage  done  to  salmon  fisheries  by  the  inconsiderate  destruction  of 
l^arr.  '  Kow,  kt  the  proprietors  of  rirers  only  think  of  the  millionB  of  these 
precious  frv  with  which  evei^  Oockney  angler's  hasket  in  the  United  Kingdom  ia 
atofledi  and  without  which  that  spedes  of  fishermen  would  get  no  sport.  Indeed, 
both  par?!  and  smoults  are  to  veraeioua  and  fearless  that  tl|e^  will  leaft  untU 
booked,  even  although  pricked  again  and  again.  They  take  so  keenly  tliat  they 
may  almost  be  exhausted  in  a  riyer.  A  double-rod  fisher  told  me  this  year  that 
he  often  eatoh^d  upwards  of  twenty^  doaen  in  a  day,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  ^ould 
not  eateh  fewer  in  a  aoasoB  than  fvfif  ikoumad  pom  and  9moult$  ahns !  Good 
boaTcaw  1  aa  tlie  ladies  swear.  AU  the  Uaek-fish  poaehen^  and  all  the  stak^-aetf 
IB  the  sea,  are  not  so  destructive  aa  is  the  simple  sport  of  anglings  now  so  mud!| 
increased,  Wtbo  breed  of  «ahnos."*-/^V^vF- ^^7.  , 


88  Mresding'  of  SaknoA.  ^ 

«mI  tbi  gi^fiir  or  jbidl^trimi  nwdtri  GPthese  iim  lafil  menfltbneQ  far 
8uit>as9M  irifiiW)lher;*wO(Oiheiit.  li'Iliavt  oaa^  'then  wl%|^iBg  ^v% 
onniceik  Bod  leqwdijo^aiBBofetbtlivt .  ■eltvitgn^^  lay igi  ^u  eut '  of ^ncariy 

the  U«ckHfinjonitniea|NMrr,ifmfilt  is  ito^isaAlaifi  aUt  i>iiii'ZWecd  itsolf 

terifAy  nfrMch.aMJipawile4iQi4ijidmtaMiDUdi8  b£fbiitt«4itoQi  ami  -whi^ 
li»g«l; lb«( iiQ^jitl  Utes^iaki^ciiiljpocxttdd.lfeote-ttfiltlMf  ^nJaioB.r-^ 


ri^ 


^tt»H)iMdiiBiOfl£i^tt4ruMie9«i7<»iai^  ^JEVMii'fK^  pd^'bi' 

«ri4ue0ltotttA|4)^lij^Mbr«ntt  4Uk^MfVd^^^  ^m^^^  ikmii^ili^  IMdk^' 

l|9lbibii40f  lA^lifg:  asilte  WEbfllbilCl4^e»<iti^ti^<kBa>J>lidMd^^flyi'' 
the  timeTip«l£^/I;grtv«|jy  il^h '^gr^(^>i^ttil9^.it' Oh^1«l>^tiiii^A«^^ 
however,  to  the  sea,  the  change,  as  respects  its  food,  being  one  of 

twerbf  faaibsiflrg  flffiBsled^^tll-otB^ispbi^itf  itimiMif^  ttlth^^U pf^ 
c^Uig»-iil()an)/iffapilov«d(flRite;j  dt^es-jqot  lMar(pu^{|>i;apMtfeiii|  t^'diad 

7i^^i^  ^^AHt^'tfrbtf)^'}^^  ]to#  tweiv^tfto^ttbbM^iit'Mh'it^'Wdtf 

opinioAibP«dnit^  oil^'lf^v^'s  ffatftitt^^^W^  '^4^t^a  to^Aost'Mf  Md' 
8fip0i'sddi&  'itiii0i'k}|ff6ri^«ltd^tW;fi^^W)b^'Mri^iiT^^   ^i^tftdgef- 

then'4»fit(ilre<  of  klw  b«dMt<Mf  Ittv  ^f  "Ahi  tlifre()y^ii^  Vi^sl^f'  df '(Casual 
a|ip<«ni»i(^}kW(>WiviiAid4^i>t}l^il^rM^of!^  ^p. 


«pfitiW.i^)lt*'telrf>«^iei^g«a(f«iy»HnW{^  is 

bj  Ya»{(li4(bvdM[t^leMifu^dfftll^^riO^^  V>iir^ti\^"faid  is 

fouhdrof >id  ^M,  ^ro<«o«hV'^Mn6«ft{i^y^^^l^[i6r;f^  ^ntiftieSd  ^fie^  sea* 
treiit,  ^ikbtamlhttQillmfakyL^Au^  p0OnKl)Wai^aiiiIC'2]|  (li<d  first  to  come 
iiprth0itinteftinijiiisdnir^lAOloini»4oc^  all  Ihe  sbdtflki^'and 

pu*ticularl3r  the  more  easy  running  streams  and  tributaries, — such  as 
the  Till,  Kail,  and  Teviot,— are  filled  with  it,  and  often  onlj  a  slight 
admixturt$ofthrnM4v<«taaP9i«l  tf>lM\vr..  <<«  <  x.  -    \ 


«re:vai^iaD8-in'nrntoriHnd  spni|i/«ftdniH«iBsiBf)i»fiiBd  bnd  gOtuMo 

fadbi;  aaraDantiiKiU9irea^<niali  int<iteMwiiBitoillia»f'whgriJnA>pafBS 
iiilbrtba£MoAtliii<kBd  ideUoicwlEiehiTilsioittiivaqkMA.ii-'Um^fiBU 
m4  crista?  ialtli't(r:doA,UiMvro^laln^4katiloC«iU«  ilBe<>)cb'tedwu! 
of  the  salmon,  being  of  a  dull,  yellow  colour,  and  slabb;,  and  -MUoM 
useless,  aa  a  trcmtibait.  ,  (j     '      1  i      -    1  "        '  IT 


good  look-out  (Mnn'krt'trtW[AiHte^tt'<'6l--a-%!it4(f^|H).^/'ala'bb'soVt^ 

%o^i^l^niM'W'y.ta,«l|f^fcl^«^P«^«I^ 

ti^s^  f^Sl^  i■^mi  <Hifl(WjiiniiAl  fimmmfitasiM  oaMttniteLililnirtlHiti 

Wlh*iffhi^iffiify»9  ffMtlWnnl^  tMlMxU  fOHjCrJlW'lof-i^lte-flMVglHhA  ^ 
lfiHK^HfAA^4fi^»i«t»i9Mu^fle9^ai»(>lktoHlMMl(biWacoAabttHl-illii^ 

■t.>5iro   '■iii'.J    ,U.o1    -li    -.t-<ui|-.n    ^j:    .■j-iir:ib   -jilj    ,j;-,S   yilj  uJ    .Tj/ .v«..i 

iMthiw  )iiHaiiuiq8ir<tli^iq)acnd  x^Eativo'tnnito  'o£<|thhbicotn-q«it)ni  > 
that  is,  of  tlieir  great  Hud  Btidden  growtli,  is%19i-Unlchowii[''''Ffttar' 

iSfiiih^p^Jjl(itp)#bwwteBQft..ffie.imftyi  «»*r  %tsi|K»<),-janA*Jiq  Wma' 
■"  Iie5(eitM^ift.4*P«ltiBwl  b(J»efoiaLi 

r9it;t^a])#st[itttft;lar^  fibWiW;*'- 

3ti$  Infill  !W>p«:ttfWl<Wh^'tili«]teapfi(Ul^ 

aDWyi^Uf  iBreHOTB  ,Mefe  ktadwiiitoil! 

q^  MtlaiK'MU'Jinltdnillitlt  .wei 

anaiivaltedfi  »iICKb  dsi}l'«f(<ilirimofcaiiaotaal^>as:ald'<a3'>admi^ji'> 

tiiLile'n  ■ttuo~nafld  liflfl  Jt  ftTiW  fioiifT^g-— .nrrnf-tnii!  -li.-ur-rttri-" ■  ■ 
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(thai  is  in  thdr  jcamd  ailt  water  yeai^)  but  have  icfeiuiedlroin 
entering  the  rivers  in  consequeaoe  of  some  constitutional  f)ecBli«- 
arit J  ?  This  is  all  conjecture ;  and  the  argumeuli  is  mther  the 
other  wajy  from  the  &ct  of  tb«  |ip^daal  inarsaae  obsewahle  fixmi 
spring  to  autmnny  the  hrvgest  grilse  beiiif;.alwaj8  thotaof  Sm«> 
tember  and  October.  Now,  if  any  of  them  renained  civ«r  the 
¥n0ter  in  the  sea,  this  would  no  do»bt  aocofimt  iat  the  gveirf;  siae 
of  these  juveniles,  but  then  is  it  not  bighl  j  plrobaUe  that  some  of 
them  would  ascend  the  rivers  in  spring  or  early  in  .the  suinraer 
season  ?  Bat  this  they  are  never  laiown  to  do,  aldioaghwe  may 
then  kill  small  salmon,  no  heavier  than  the  large  grilse  of  the 
pr^eding  year*  The  reason  whv  a  salmon  is  sometimes  less 
than  a  gnlse  we  presume  to  be  tois,  that  an  individual  in  the 
latter  state  may  remain  longer  in  tlie  sea  during  its  first  visit 
to  the  salt  water^  than  may  another  during  its  first  and  se« 
con4  visits  both  oomfaiq^d.  A  and  B^  born  of  one  and  the 
same  SfMiwning^  deficend  to  the  sea  together  in-  spring,  sovsoon 
as  they  have  taken  that  ^^bright  shining  leprosy/'  which  the 
inugioalivis  She^Mrd  snpposes  to  be  a  disease  which  drivea 
them  shorewaiUs  fi>r  the  sake  of  «  saUiie>  drafts'  A  -fetfinM 
to  the  river  xu  a  month  or  two,  that  is,-  eoriy  in*  stfmmevj  as  a 
small  grilse,  and  there  she 'remaina^  spawns,  and  descends  in 
winter  to  the  sea,  whence,  if  so  incltned^  shfe  may  re»«soend 
the  river  as  a  small  salmon  in  spring.  B  ^reinains  in  the  s^a  con>* 
tinuously  for  many  months,  and  domes  up  the  river  sometime 
before  winter,  a  large  grilse.  She  also  spawns,  and  descends 
again  to  the  sea,  whence  she'may  issue  a  w^l-^sized  sdmon  iii 
spring,  OF  a  kill  larger  one  in  autumn,  if  she  remains  again'  in 
the  sea  continuously  throughout  the  summer  season,  Ofcoorse 
everjr  after  visit  to  the  sea  increases  their  dimiensions;  wfaich^ 
however,  are  finally  determined  by  stake^net,  net  and  cobble, 
or  the  cruel  and  insidious  cruives — to  say  nothing  of  the  angler's 
wily  lure;  for  such  is  now  the  perfection  and  frequency  of  our 
fisheries  in  various  forms,  that  it  ip  extremely  probable  no  sal- 
mon ever  dies  a  natural  death.  Such  as  escape  for  fi  very  few 
years,  attain  to  a  weight  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds ;  and  \i 
spared  yet  again  for  a  time,  they  become  eveij  as  the  childt^en 

oT  the  Anaklm.*  ^   ^        ^  ^ 

•'     .  •  •    .1 .    .      •        •  • 
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*  Tabular  views  of  the  {ncreasc  o^  thes^  invatuable  fishes  wUl  ]>e  {bund  in  Mr. 
Young's  excellent  paper  ^  On  the  growth  of  grilse  and  salmon/'  m  the  Transact 

The  mo^  iuter^atwg  9ni  r^inf^lMiljile.exraplf.pf  tbUr^ptfl  inoc^tnn^^^  F^ilfM 
with  wliich  we  are  acquainted^  ia  noted  in  the  ibllowing  extract  from  a  private 
letter  by  his  Grace  tlie  buke  of  Atholl : — 

**  I  have  received  the  ticket  No.  129  from  Mr.  Wilson,  and  on  referring  to  my 
sslmon  joanuO,  I  Had  that  X  cisgbt  (Itit  Mi  m  a  Ml  Mif  ^e<tr,  on  the^Slst  of 
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.>  Tke  nlftiiMte  aiie  atta^md  byBalinon,  that  ifl,  the  largest  di- 
nieiiisiovi&  whicbi  tha  spodiic. mould  of  tliat  fish  admits  of  under 
4]iy  oiBeumstaooei^.  it  wookl  be  difScolt  to  state  wi^  precision. 
That;  individoals  fsom  30  to  40  pounds^  weight  ftod  iqiward^ 
w^re  mnoh  mofa.fireqvent  in  fbnper  diiys  tlian  now^  i^  oerfeazn, 
and  we  thiok  the  fx^currence  ia  beat  aoootinted  lor  aitnpij  bj  the 
faet^  that  there  is  now  no  soeh  thing,  aa  an  old  salmon  on  tbe 
ftee  of  ths.earUiiy  at  Icia^t  in  British  wateiis.  It  is  not  in  the  na>< 
tnpeiTof  things,  that  is^  o£  atake-aiet%  bagHaets^  cobblo*net8y  and 
catm-netfl^  to  admit  of  any  salmon  travelling  up  and  ^down  be« 
tmsLt  the  sea  and.  the  spawnin^ords  for  a  series  o£  successive 
y^sffSf  without  being  captured  and  slain  by  one  or  other  of  tbe 
nmdes  made  me  of-rrand.  tbat^o  incessontly-^for  its  apprehension* 
Siven  iniNarwaj)  thcdarge  £sh  wbioh  so. astonished  our  ana^ers 
when  they,  first  soyght  thenproarious  banks  of  the  river  Naii>» 
seni  have  now  in  a*  great  measure  disappeared.  The  great  pa- 
tnarehs  of  the  tribe  have  been  caught,  killed,  and  eaten .;  and  now 
that  the  spirit  oi  opmmeroial  enterprise-^in  addition  to  the  love 
of  sport,:  has  «soended  from  the  fiorda  of  the  ooa^t  to  the  stoeams 
and  pools,  of  the  Scandinavian  rivers,  we  shall  probably  ere  king 
hear  Isktis.moreiof  50  pound  fishy  even  in  those  remote  regions* 
Tlie  tmly  instance  of  a  salmon  of  that  weight  oocarring  witihin 
dnr  owH.  sphere  of  observation,  during  the  preceding  season,  was 
one  disposed  of  by  Mr*  Groves  of*  Bond  Street,  :  It  weighed  pre* 
eisely  60  pounds,  stnd  ibr  the  honour  of  Seotland  was  a  Tay  fishi 
The  heaviest  wo  eiror  heard  of  being  kUied  in  tins  country  with 
the  fly,  lis  tliatoaenlionediby  Mr.  Lascelles,  who,  however,  ^ves 
no  particidani  as  to  penod,  or  place  of  capture.  It  is'  said  to 
have  weighed  M^  pounds,*  Pennant  makes  mention  of  one 
which  weighed  74  pounds,  but  the  largest  of  any  on  record,  so 
fai^  bs  we  knowy  istnat  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Yacrell,  as  having,  a 


MitfPDh,  witU  tiie»>4»  a^i.  twq  nulc«  above  DvaiMd  Bridget,  at  vlueb  iim4 
it  weighed  exa^tljf  ten  pounds ;  bo  tbat  in  the  short  apace  of  five  weeks  and 
two  days,  it  had  gained  the  ahnbst  incredible  increase  6f  eleven  pounds  and  a 
qbatflet;  for  When  «reigbtod  here  on  its  aiTtival  it  was  twenty-one  peaaai  emd  a 
^narteif.  • 

**  I  assure  you  that  I  eannot  too  strongly  express  how  much  I  am  gratified  b^ 
the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  experiments  to  ascertain  the  natural  habits 
and  growth  of  salmon.  I  only  wish  that  all  those  connected  with  the  fishing  on 
the  *ny  would  be  induced  to  spare  the  kelte  on  their  way  down  to  the  sea,  for  I  fear 
»u^  that  most  of  those  I  mai'ked  Ust  year  were  destroyed  on  their  way  down  the 
rivc/r,  and  ihat  it  Ur  owin^  to  the  llivourable  gpate  We  had  this  year  that  Uifs  fish  has 
been  enabled  to  return  as  a  salmot^^  and  thus  sttU  ftirther  corroborate  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  veryteteresting  pamphlet  yon  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me,«na  for  i^fakh  1  now  beg  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  yon. — I  am,  &o. 

(Signed)  «*Glkxlyon. 

«I)CHKEI.D^  llrt  3fa^,  184S." 


M 


NoU  i^egardthy  Txcted'Salmoii. 


gobd'lntfnjy'  "^-edi^  ^;ci^(ii^  into- thfef  tetiH^  df  Mf.  ©Mves,  above 

iiddttl'cffe^Vtli  kria  ^flitekVi^-^tocl/KvenVhM '88^  pbflti(fe;»-  The 
Ni>i*\¥^^^'^'^;t&iit'>kh^'S^^(M  somktth^r'^iiti'fhe  weight 
bf ! lOa  fiydnai. "Sfi^.'^Bntdli fs^4atisffe4 ttet''iha«37J,  he mised 
dnrf of.tWd^thfafi'WirerX^rttfn^b^Wk'^rtga  find «<>; -ted'thereis 
mo'dbtibt^'tllkt'^ tiariVe *igl^f;  GM\k  TAix^  byname,'  cfaugbt  a 

th^e^ h«iii*i te) ^ kilk  ahd ^j^rtfed *ft^ '<!te\^h ^frbfel'thfe^ 'Bdat Pool, 


fii§fe'Wii(i'a^lit^'!Jhift§6lyd^'^tl^*^  4fhe'-^^^'of  eat 

tttdrr,''lH^^vd^^'N'di»<l»af  *aif«  fcettferiJiffft  lallHWd^AvaWns'^fOai. 
fedoH^.t'  ^it- jm^yitt^feiid'b^'yftffy  affile*,"  ffefthfe » Namsen 


unusual  size  im  be  taken — eveii  by  tVe  iiet,«i  that^dy  N^sou  oftTie  yenr.  ne  eon- 
if^UM  U(l]n&U  ft^'d'^^te  J6^MJ{/asiR  of  JircT Jcaih^i^MW4ge^e^  He 
<wks  l^ltlrtli^,  lfowd«tti,  ^ttti:n9»«r(df{3^  poikdieflibiii  weiMiitiik^ftkslDMadflftii^iear 

autumnal  angliURi  afU;r  tJic  removal  of  <tlic  nct8<.C^-liicii  takes  place  in  tue  Tweed 
<tiif^'V^geMMF&l(i^^<^iffiHe^c^^.^^ 

nets  so  diligently  worked  in  the  iide  fisheries,  and  tlie  destruction  of  kelts,  or 
spaivned  fish,  in  tlie  upper  districts,  wlien  tm  ilieir  return  to  the  sea^  -(a  practice 
legal  iindpv  the  Tweed  AcLl  tends  greatly  to,  Jieep  do.wn  the  size  of  salniou  in  that 


mi\6ii  of 


liverfehas  af  Wti^fet^?oWtMicSP(fcftim  ^-•-" 


W,»tlhimerbri834, 

i^1titfr<iaAftbikiiU'fh<rcoah;b  of  a 

\^W^\\i  &iif 'Ha.'HMv^ 'fr^et^Uy  kUl^ 

lKi<131r>I^tt^i6  Mi^Stz?^  of  Gair- 

frib  b^tiftil  dmimH  8btfaiii;adUr^l»gid^^  sir 

F.  A.  M8i;)b«fri!}<>  bt^if^  T^'^iofiMliMM  *>V  Wf  Wll J9h,  ii{idV^       i^i^i  tnii<^ 
ptekftdre  'ict^d^»'tdtti>  Hh^HfiW'fiighf^^^  F.'s  perming 

t>iii  ft-in!8ftik«'WfMtf  Mc^irtiMfff^^ffel^  H^rE^fv^^  mmn. 


'aiV  BlfdiMh'kcAtlVWik/i^kiM^^ih'i^^li^ 
-  few  Ht^^k!!^'  %A  rn'me*"  $r^1f  eai^  ."Ma 

K>ch';'iHi^  'fti^^i  <y^1!milW^::hlxft^d;  <i& 


Mr.  W.  stales  that  100  sah^ou  were,  killed  then  a  few:  years'M  %  |b'  C^gltsh 

nikji^SMSix-u ^i^to6  'Ml nyjm'nm  mmnm^m^i^gi^^  has 


sehCten^lV^Lwhf^ili  ^ 
.wudtralfer.ofWTSWF. 
*<be  trttlt  W'Uffs^i«>e?i  „^. ,^  „ ,..,- 


prove 
that 


thep  been 'so 
tftbie  latcf1r^''«&<Hii'if^>h^'M;^^  hiid  killed 


ievea  fltt^^on,%lr^il^%1^l^^  egU^mif  &bl  doA<!  t^ViiAjr  angiter at  tlfc 


Sahnon  i^  tfi£  Na^nsen^ 


M 


0«r»persQpalt<5oq:^Q^W}f^*ftl^fi^  surpiiripff 

at  ti\^  h^fi^ims^mi^^y^  Rnh  lg?««t>f^m?gps  p^fi  J^wdly  4ate- 

.theigVQ^  c^A^HM  9^A\\^  iffUje^  99?Wff^W»tj#*xWfj)J(taftJfiWQi>ft 
thus  picked  S>^'4r(imifmVA^9iVP^riiJmr.mf^mm 

of  jtMi^,^jV7^a,Yfjand  «w?ft^-i4wjf7  ^rJi^,4^wiii^?  iH•.vP^W  )miP»?f 

uprhi^ r^rti ^Ml¥>VR')flri»«>  Wdi^i^fnq'^li#l«)y ,?]fffie,t^ioo^^<^|i4 
landed,  three  successive  fish  of  the  respective  weiglits  of  37,  38, 
and  39  lbs. — makiui;  the  extraoi-dina^y  ,^o^}il,  <^  1^4  Jbgj.^j5[ff  his 


^Mkiiddbo«0-<j22^il)bife>/'  ISft-^ibJ/nqn^ .  lu^wervioiv  >woy/.^f  .n^ichy?  Jte 


•cvtfofitli^mteiyat^tlMladt^Iajing^liieiir  huf^  propotitit»id^M*/' 


.... ,, .  ?!>V.w>/  iM¥^KMm  «^Htbp^,p(,  wfi.<^f'yft.fljm- 

9>  M^  .m^m}^'mM^'f^^^^ 


9*  M^ .  W/.-»iefM»^fl^M?..WWgW:Br«lP« 


s9Bwf^iffmf^ 


4  imx.^Ajm 


94  The  Namsen  IXceri 

The  author  oF  ^  Two  Sammers  in  Kbrwa^*  intern  lai^^ 
into  the  subject  of  rnighiig,  the  novtlieRi  rivers  hmug  in  £Mct 
^^the  burden  and  main  reeioil  of  his  bbng;!'  bat,  as  b&  sayt 
truly,  tiiaA  dwie  are  none  devoted  to  that  pursuit  who  dd  ^not 
keenly  rdish  those  varied  beauties  of'  nature  with  wfaieh  it  reni> 
ders  mem  convetvant,  so  be  hds  not  omitted  t^  desoribe  the  ^mli. 
and  romantic  scenes  (ahnobt  unequalled  in  dieir  way  iii  Eut'ope) 
bj  which  he  was  so  constamtly  surrounded,  nor  ^iled  to  tak% 
cocnizanoe  of  the  morhl  and  social  featfares  cf  its  inhabitants;  be^ 
sioes  giving  us  what  he  terms  '^  ^e  gtoeral  informktion  befitting 
a  gendeman  and  a  Christian."' 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Namsen,  in  a  pisCatoriid  pdlnt  of  ticrw, 
is  of  very  recent  abquirement  Tfat^  '*  (Jltitha  Tfattie>*'  tn  togpetit 
to  anglings  was  in  our  early  days-the  Stehkjser  river,  at  the  bedd 
^  the  Triondbiem  Fiord,  that  waiter,  however,  beii^  generalljr 
so  fttU  both  of  fioating  and  sunken  deals,  as  to  render  'the  «apt- 
ture  of  a  large  "fish  extremely  precarious.  'Bttt  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  twb  Irishmert  who  had  heard  of  the  Namsen's^  fafcne, 
made  their  way  as  far  northwards  as  Fie^um  Foss,  '(the  great 
cataract  on  that  river^)  of  which  vicinity  th^^y  brought  back  s» 
fiivourable  a  report,  Ihatclhers  were  erelong  itlduced  to  fbllow 
where  th^y  had  led;  Steenkjoer  is  about  sevetity^ur  English 
miles  ftom  Triondhjem,  and  a  dhort  disttlhce  beyond  it  two  i^di 
brEmch  oiF  northwards,  by  either  of  which  the  Namsen  m^  be 
reached  in  a  coupts  o^  days.  This  tfiow  fathous'  river  tleJtes  its 
rise  ftt&m  several  k^g^  lakes  embosomed  ahibug  th^  in6untaitf& 
whic^  form  die  soutnerfa  boundary  of  the  prbvincft'  of  Nctrdlabl. 
After  passing  through  a  wooded  wilderness  of  almost  uninhabited 
country.  It  nows  past  a  lofty  mountain  mass,  called  Heimdal- 
hougen,  and  then  enters  a  capacious  upland  valley,  extensively 
oultivatedk  At  the  lower  etid  of  this  more  tranquil  county,  it 
suddenly  meets  with  and  tumbles  over  h  perpendicular  waff  of 


*  We  are  pleased  to  see'Uiat  during  both  of  his  excursions  he  always  ntade  the 
Sabbath  tt  (lay  of  t«st,  (refraining  even  from  trarellln^;,)  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  q/omtb,  who  fDlIffWdd  ia  his  teck;  ^<  Th*  titet  ytar  I  Was  ob  the  NAm>- 
feen  all  whom  I  emiJoyed,  or  to  whom  %  gave  fts|k,  expresatd  the  greatest  gratitsde'; 
this  summer,  it  seemed  that  those  who  were  excluded  took  oifencey  wh|le  the  oihecs 
received  our  euerdon  almost  as  a  right.  X  am  inclined  to  believe,  tnat  much  of 
this  wrong  feeling  was  attributable  to  the^condtict  of  some  Englishmeui  in  the  nre- 
ttHvig  jear/who^  fk^oa  JchOHibfie  of  thft^  bifitttia|9  and  ibMaibs  of  the  cottbtry^  had 
not  onlv  fish/sd  on  the  Siubbathy^whioU  gaT#  dej^pofftnet^  btf^  bad  ha^ituaU^  Aakoa 
their  VWland  boatmen  to  all  parts  of  tlie  nver.  woere  they  liad  no  shadow;  «f 
right,  and  had  never  made  a  ihir  distHbuttdti  dT  the  ^Imon  among  the  flkrmei^  i^ 
whose  watera  they  were  taktn.    They  eo&seq[aealiy  left  an  ifnftivdanible  ehattM- 


Mode  of  Akc^nff  in' the  Namsen.  '96 

gnenS)  (fortning  ihe  Elsktim  Fofls,)  ^bout  a-  handr^  and  fifty 
feet  liijgh^  from  whence  ii  roars  and  strog^esi  through  a  micoe»- 
akm  of  rocky  ^rges,  the  laa*  of  which  i8  just  above  the  ferry 
of  Mediaa.  From  this  point  the  river  is  broader  and  more  placid 
in  its  ffxag^^  but  stiU  affords  those  fine  altemlEitidns  of  rapid 
runs  atid  beautiftd  t^tipaieious  pools 'which  so  delight  the  angleifs 
heart  As  it  flows  over  a  lengthened  tract  of  primitive  or  sili*- 
cioas  rocky  its  waters,  so  soon  as  freed  from  melted  show^  are 
extraordinarily  pure  and  transparent.  It  becomes  sufficiently 
cleansed  in  this  way  to  admit  of  angling  b^  the  very  be^nning 
of  July,  although  a  good  deal  of  di^nsoloratien  may  oontihue  for 
another  fottnight.  Sat  the  Norwe^an  salmoh  are  of  hardy 
constitution,  and  will  take  the  fly  well  enough  even  with  a  veir 
bhilling  ii»tennii^are  bf  what  Scotch  inglers  call  '^'snawbrewr 
It  clears  away*  rapidly  after  jieavy  rains,  ^  and  happy  is  -the 
man  that  is  ready  cm  its  banks  to  attack  the  shoals  of  greedy 
salmon  whuth  tot  then  seen  to  mah  up  its  flooded  stiteama." 

This  river  i»  so  broad^  and  the  character  of  its  shores  so  pecn^ 
liar,  that  it  k  ittipossible  to  fish  it  except  from  a  boat.  The  cmv 
xent  is  too  great  to  rov^  against  in  l^uch  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
casting  with  sufficient  regularity,  and  the  better  plan  is  to  com- 
Itaence  at  the  top  of  a  stream,  and  work  the  boat,  holding  its 
head  upwards,  diagonally  acxpss  the  current,  tietumlng  aft^  the 
same  fashion,  some  five  yards  loVrer  down,  and  so  proceediag 
«ltemiately,  from  side  to  mA^  until  the  ehtire  stretoh  is  well  fishea 
pveri  Tli^  fl{^  is  to  he  kept  playing  &om  iifte^ii  to  twenty  yards 
WoW  the  boat,  and  a  ptnetised  angkfr  (no  other  jbeed  go  so  far 
as  Noifway)  wiU  soon-  ascect&in  the  special  spots  on  which  16 
dweti  most  lovingly^ . 

<*  This  is  doubtless^"  says  our  author,  ^<  a  very  killing  method,  for 
if  tfip  boat  is  well  managed,  the  fly  can  be  presented  in  the  most 
tempting  manner,  to  almost  every  salmon  in  the  river.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  reduces  the  inexperienced  tjro,  and  the  accomplished 
angler  nearly  to  the  same  level  \  since  th^  most  difficult  feat  in  the 
art — that  of  casting  the  fly  far  and  well — is  done  away  with ;  and 
consequently  the  hooking  a  flsh  depends  at  least  as  much  upon  the 
boaiftnimi  as  the  flsherman/  This  is  the  great  Aefee t  ef  th^  Namsen  as 
an  Angling  rivfer.*— Vol.  i.,  p.  225: 

There  is  no  diffionlty  in  procuring  good  boats^  as  (he  ri\'er  is  used 


bound  over  fearftil  wtpfds^— ^Wch  thev  also  ascetid  iii  a  manner 
M^y  cfettttabl^  to  the  skill,  $irength,  and  intrepidity  of  the 
Namsen  boatmen.     The  natives  of  the  Naumdal  (or  valley  of  the 


3H»avilny»V^  aJmOStlRll  wUNVwVownfnl  and  eaferij  tndifae  faiiff 

ling)  fat  It^i)  mea  ttml  a  Mat,  ijheiaenfiBdinKtlKirainii  victnafa. 
j^.\&\Uta  ipAvotn  usythitt  W  Ji*^,it  an  Wditkoal  rvHatoifpire 
a,  ^qUUb  (amvi  i&ifl(«rlit^)  for  p^v«i7i.s«linon  tarerlfatityfimuiEUy 
or  ^^,a^if»t^:weigh;^i<if,i«  JivmliKd  .^(olindK  (tan^t  ia  iwa  day. 
Ti\i»i^jai^3mfi  v^W^Tc»t^fi  hw  swKt^Stiwtthaat  tvatniaUT' 

auf^:Jipu^,)i'b§t9  b^  diwqlt  After  retnbiag  tlK.<tii^Dg.sali6iis( 
}v^ai\^ci)}^  A;(W  f^C'lfi^  Io4|aQg,^Qtlo)lillg^  .bwlt:;  beead^ipstftf 
t^,.  m^if,l&n<l^>liUat,.{th^  hui*,  hi  MJIS,:  tJie  basLinhfilttiw 
jvorlct);  e;ffi|7ti>iuK {t'Ue  he  .provided;  aDtl  «3:  }iis  boSt^'OBt'* 
gOpd^^arei^ftho. Halle*,  he  <taaght«  »Ad  ofi«a  look  theurltiiriiiin 
Utc. Ijftat,  and, tlwii^wjwe^ttWt  flbane, (>f  .«»ge^  they  wera  abi»» 
((SHtiiyB?t^at>d,r.  ,  ,  ...,:  .■■:..  i,  ,;,.:..   .1   ,  1   :     ?  .  .i.  ■,  i.-- 

MIjiuMtealjr^  dkie.doMtibe.Oie'&fUagi  ivMi  nbHili  I  «pt>tw>c)]e4 

SfttUtiflij;tb0.Srsl!»t4ge  Jtom .tOftugpuudi  fuid.whtaie  t.kaeo  Irtioidd 

a ;  )itw^  would :  sppenii  faMb  ■■i)«n>' 

yptfif  ffiy.  butr  en;' Anglomimisft^ 

)S  iij^firpin  Egori  in  JUvp^j,  ^mi 

tl  was  qpqnpijd  tp  cncowtter  ft  «i(( 
iajn,  to  fish  wt'icb  '^  had  iili;eady 

ish  ^xcHofne^li^kYraii  up.'ftiiin 
^SHuTrt;  afid'pTOhiWd'evtrt^nMyto 
NAtnaeit;  n^^  hs  ehtrarice'lDtb  klie' 
MHi  liinMvwy'llHilrcIUiMeiaaChfitd'itia  1  Kftttadlajt  i«Acll«A  tlie'n^l 
nver'jfarfttnisBgleriira;  lUdp '>Mttd<«r«hm'tioll«d'ii^^M(WHf  iatto  -'A- 
b4«it^l!jb«7f'ijliHt>'iiatits'  tiiTni  «iicti«di  in«it<  ai  'iwtiM  Fmm.  "  FU' 
a-l(m^ftv4;f;il|xt^t^U9e«ftbftt*ke,ilvar'jnahiUriDBd.Lkc>MinQi'ei{tUU 

tip(i,ljii^  ohlftilW  atsflg^'fif"*''' W^B"^-"""  th4i  lirtWwwoxii,  Srf' 

t''kfJ!r,pr,l*'^fTJI  fW^l"))!  9*iiflNct^FV,fo,jtVs..WW^  •(  ^hf/fiMPi».' 
TfiW  fii^e,^^anqe^h;f.¥e4,piv.far^t  of  ^>4¥ii|Cfil*»liI«  ,jl}»*4„pC. 
dpubti^a^xjety.  — j^jfl[^,p,-,I^7.,.  j,,..,  ,,.[,,., ,,   i,,,,,  .,;,,..jV;l 

and  i^iiisiUiiHrtHaHl 

wh'itK  ae^ '(tiii'B^i 
con&cfjii^cii'W't&e'' 


Si&|;iji^ffi|,»lSBaK« 


Nature  of  fUom^gian  Sivert,  97 

in  .mind  Amt  NDnK-wr'iB'inmdstiinotlntttiiiba^fe^idiJjl&traosfeen- 
loB^irGosvrad.iibr^'lbBf^b'xtf  tfoid>:^ 'EiifHiti 'tttanlfe 'of  deep 

The  i)cdc9iio*teiwl)ieli>itfae«elt4^>«»itt(n)'a^:^'W4'  inost  jtait 
pkaiDM^riL  AeiliiU' i^gtwau  tl^  mtih  <)FWtit««  tbMeqtiently  rttfiitl 
aBid'tD^ultuomj'^odriyA-  cADre^  41  often  mtMn}  tt^  Jlard;  Urn 

givciriw  'kb  eabtdcU.^ofi'iRich'J^ecia'  tindlfitry  ttf^  ta  Itiiv  Ibe  ^ 
HirdiipiwxBaalafjIflll-^ldletjl  £^b«li^^)ai%'ribtindtet-«1t)ng-lM 
oc)a»t;o£iN*wny;^mtWilheife'i«'t«tft^ly^.«lT»er'idf'teIrt«blte'ii!ils 

— an  accident  of  nature,  which  debars  the  upwakl'^fUl^^rt^'t^ 
these  magnificent  creatures  to  the  proper  spawning  ground, 
«ad>Wi  not  lojidyjgreUlj'  ciDciidiseriibes!  tW^Hn^ng^nHif^  Ibut 
ftl9o>.Kta<iitml}^  .kr^edi^:  Use  'ppodlictim  '^lis^JildeMiuctiUe 
kiBd'«fibMkiirr>weili«on  i}m^  OIoimfi^,  ihe'Dnt^Aiiien,  '^dthe 
SfcflflB'W+BP^in'faletsiwiA  ttie  Wi^itth-^h^!LhttfrtAa^ 
my  <»itsfeq4ettfc*-''*at'cmp'l;y' theiJ-%rft^rs'i[rtO'-.tt(e  leiiffiftif. 
aiidifiil'-itPrtclu'hg'i^bta'  Iff  CllriififiHi^:'  TO^.die  p^stiriictio'n 
of  tH^'mriliWpffi'wliicH^  MM'ii  jy6i)WMni;\(oi'rnany. miles', 
(Estantmith  tti6  SH',  Stojw'ihfe  further  i'ngresB.pr  ^ijiijiw, fiF^a,, 


wUl^jy%,JWO^  fcW«ffSuSi^-fitfiJijng,  m^ivaffd^.aiid.northwaww  fW' 

^ji.-BfqWi'A*  frfiPk;"f-«te!  }8k%)iiiW.:doMbt;_con6ain8,*i««iiou8- 
tfoi)f^iVRigbiAaijClr«M\tovenly>?toi4biity|lblip;birt4e»en]ithnK-ar«i 
oi4«;ke4'>ioi'lheW.owiidoiilahj,^w)Kiii1ifcy»tteroptipropBWfiitoi»-i 
WMd»^-byiitie dihracteristiciiaflB,-iArTMfti«rWiIid^  (rfuhefiflni-^' 
fw8ji.>S1wifoM'Rvi<offict]beOlMiwnen^banian''^^mlt-d'fl<:(t^'tO' 

wMch'Sxf^ck  tortJfiv»Wl^rr61tt''Mihiidi  fo'tejtWa  l^njejiatniiiei;^' 

alett^  'of  it-VfentV'iiilfe*  '^"'as^iii  ih<i\'%^dis]rGqt1ia,^tlle' 

■apids'if  Tl^BIiietian  eut'oit'  all  com- 

,0(?^iY'Bh-iMiP»^BRg«H^ft,^tte.aW4,  to 
;of,.^%t(;.p)iljioWa..pf.fiqpH!l(e<!T^lmRP 

H  ilie  water-slieii  of  Eaatem  i»3rway 
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9*  Greai  Troif^i  of  Lake  Wmtm. 

and  of  WaaiMB  Swiedan  flows  iiUo  the  sea  by  tho$e  splendid 
riversi  aiid.wkh  what  otbier  than  a  painter's  eye  the  disappointed 
pis^tor  must  view  the  wild  gorges  of  Trollhs^ttan,  of  tne  Sarp«> 
fos8|  and  Hougsnnd,  which  depnve  the  countless  streams  which 
feed  the  vast  hasin  of  the  Weneim,  the  narrower  waters  of  the 
Tyri  and  Bands  .Fiord en,  and  the  almost  interminable  Lake 
Mioseny  .from  imj  participation  in  the  brightness  of  the  king  of 
fishc9<* 

In  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Scandinavian  rivers^ 
we  shallonly  further  remark^  that  the  same  observation  applies 
to  most  of  them,  as  to  some  of  onr  own  Highland  ttraaiiis,  to 
wh,  that  the  rodcy  nature  of  the  beds  thi^ougii  whi<ilh  they  flow^ 
their'  deficiency  in  food,  and  absence  of  s^imentary  deposits, 
render  them  less  adapted  for  trout  than  salmon.  We  shall  now 
follow  the  author  of  *'  Two  Summers  in  Nom^ay"  to  the  Nam- 
sen. 

The  lower,  portion  of  this  river  flows  through  a  fertile  and  ex- 
tremely level  district.  It  is  affected  by  the  tide  at  least  six  or 
SBveu  miles  above. Hund,  that  is^  about  sixteen  miles  upwards 
from,  its  mouthf  Higher  up  the  hills  present  more  of  an  alpine 
oharaoter,  and  oome  oloser  oa  the  water,  while  the  scenery  io^ 
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*  WelnAy-hei^e  note  thiitthe  latge'fliih  fetttid  Sii  Lilro  Weti^^  IA1*6  tiiete  AUed 
XflUBy  tbe  nocdiem  name  for  iitlfiiony  »nd  thst  tfiia  hui  us^  of  Iha  tana  ■notm  to 
liftve  mUksd  Mr.  Lloyd,  («»  it  i^ftcxwmrcb  puzzled  JHr.  L&ii^O  the  author  of 
"  Northern  Field  Sports/'  into  the  belief  that  they  were  actual  salmon,  dwelling 
cdntinuougly  in  fresh  water,  and  having  no  acctn&a  to  anid  ftom  the  aalnhi^uft  se*. 
*^  Near  Katrineberg,'^  Mt.  Llbyd  ^^bserves,  **  there  is  a  valoable  ftriUog  for  aalmon, 
ten  or  twelve  thounad  of  these  fish  being  taken  annuaily.  These  ealmoo  ave  bred 
in  a  lakeu  and,  In  couBequenoe.of  catamcta,  eannot  have  access  to  the  sea.  They 
are  small  in  size,  and  inferior  in  flavour.  The^ear  18*20  furnished  21,817.'* — 
YoL  i.,  p.  301.  Even  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  might  have  known  better,  ^adduced  this  as 
an  instance  of  salmon  existing  permanently  in  fresh  water  (BriH$k  FUket,.  Ist 
edit  vol.  iL,  p.  20));  btit  we  peroeire  thaA  ia  his  more  reoettt£>tf/)/i/<nRea/<,(p.  14,) 
be  fitstea  his  ^iaion,  that  the  great  trout  from  Lake  Wenem,  killed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Alaryon  Wilson,  were  the  aam^  as  our  Scottish  kind.  They  were  taken  by  suin- 
ninc  with  bleak,  and  the  largest  measured  forty-two  inches  in  length,  and  weighed 
about  thirty-four  pounds.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  tildes  nealr  TmUha^ttan,  when  he  ear- 
ricB  on  a.  flaheryi  -  aikd.  iikewite  klHa  lacgely  by  trolling,  hb  experience  nnat  have 
beei».«o  ample,  and  lcng«<xmtixiued>  that  ^e  opposing  opinioii  of  a  casual  critic 
might  go  for  i|othiiig ;  but^  besides,  that  the  existence  of  true  salmon  in  any  water 
above  a  cataract,  adkhowledged  to  tbe  impassable  upwards  from  the  sea,  ft  cotttrairy 
to  all  Ae  known  ftiets  mi  the  history  of  that  flah,  w«  took  decasioB  to  eicamiiie  the 
specifis  in  questidia  while  at  TioUbiettail^  so  far  hadk  a$  the  aulumn  pi  1S>0)  and 
wece  quite  satiafiDd  that  they  were  loch-trput,  cioiely  allied  to,  if  not  l(^eutical  with, 
our  own  wcll-k^iown  Highland  speoies— «a/wo  ferox.  Although  no  fish  can  ascend 
these  thondering  rapids,  th^re  is  no  doubt  that  the  huge  trout  just  mentioned  «o- 
caaionanv  make  thefr  way  downwanla  (|»oes!bIy  dmwb  agaikiat  their  ^adU)  ameog 
the  rapids,  and  take  shelter,  as  they  best  natt,  in  Aome  of  the  side  pools^  where 
they  seek  for  peace  and  plenty.  They  are  sometimes  killed  there  with  the  fly, 
ranging  from  four  to  twelve  pounds  ;  but  it  is  hazardous  as  well  as  heavy  work  to 
both  portiw;  and  the  AasKua  of  ibe  foamy  waters,  aad  the  enuNlesatvar  of 
«hs  iK4M)iiiiding  dataraotsi  nmam  Ampwcd  on  ej^e  and  eavibMmgbeM  Iha  %tmimt 
portion  of  the  ensuing  winter. 
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t;rea$i^s  in  gratid^ur,  {(tid  the  river  (sxhibits  tfac^  tdternatb  fiitteams 
and  poob,  so  symptomatic  of  the  angler*9  sport.  Otir  anther  at 
last  reached  the  fcriy  near  Grong,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding t»  Ekker,  jrrt  excellerit  honse,  which  belongs  to  an  ex* 
(iellejht  man,  but  two  milea  distant  from  the  watei'-side.  Per- 
ceittng  two  or  three  decent-looking  Gaards,  or  ftirtn»^hoiisesj 
closd  upon  the  ferry,  he  made  overtttte*  which  weiB  fttvourably 
received,  and  so  he  was  soon  installed  in  the  best  rooms  of  Ivec 
Of  MedJaa.*  '  i    .     . 

^'With  what  nervotts  anxiety  did  I  ^t  my-  gear  la  order  that 
ereningi*  How  carefully  did  I  exaoiine  the  spliqesof  my  rod,  and 
tiy  live  strength  of  my  Udos!  for  I  knew  that  they  were,  no  pigmy 
grilse  that  I  was  about  to  eQcouuter.  Before  five  o'cjlock  on  the 
luorping  of  the  15th  of  July,  1837,  J  first  threw  my  line  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Namsen — a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  my  piscatory 
annals.  The  river  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order,  and  I  had  put  on  a 
most  captivating  fiy,  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Martin  KeHy,  of  a 
size  I  should  nowhere  felse  have  dreamed  of  usitig  even  in  March. 

"*  What  was  to  be  its  success  ?  I  was  not  Idng  left  in  suspense  i  Ibr 
^fain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  the  bank,  at  the  head  6f  the 
lSk<Bt  stream,  in  the  midst  of  the  breaking  water,  I  saw  a4arge  drde,  and 
at  the  same  moment  felt  I  had  firmly  hooked  a  good  fish.  He  instantly 
riMfaed  down  the  rapid  streami  plunging  violently  whenever  in  the 
sl^gbtesl  degree  checked  ^  and  though  we  pulled  al  onoe  for  the  shore, 
he  had  run  out  more  than  one  hundred  yards  of  liae,  before  I  could 
leap  upon  the  land.  .  I  then  scrambled  as  well  as  I^  could  after  him, 
among  the  loose  shingle,  panling  with  agitation  more  than  exertion, 
and  wheeling  up  my  line  as  fast  as  my  aching  muacles  would  permit. 
Blost  fortunately,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  line  out,  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  rocks  ;  and  at  length  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing my  silvery  foe  into  deeper  and  smoother  water. 

'^  iNot  that  he  was  by  any  means  beaten  as  yet  Many  a  time  did 
he  run  out  the  spihning-reel,  td  my  great  alarm ;  many  a  race  did  he 
g^ve  me  along  the  treacherous  bank.  However,  conscious  of  the 
strength  c^  my  taekle,  I  made  him  fight  /hard  &r  every  foot  of  line, 
and  saw  that  he*  evidently  oiime  towards  the  land  with  diminished 
etiergies  lifter  every  struggle.  My  Swedish  sittendant,  bekiga  n^oe 
in  the  art  of  gaffing,  missed  several  opportunities  that  a  Tweed  fisher- 
man would  have  considered  certain  ;  but  at  length,  after  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  of  most  splendid  sport,  the  fish  was  successftiUy  gafied^  and 
laid  on  the  greensward.  The  hook  was  scarcely  extracted  from  his 
mouth,  when  he  was  accurately  weighed,  and  proved  to  be  a  trifie 
over  twenty«*eigbt  pounds — exactly  the  weight  of  the  largest  salmon  I 
had  ever  caught." — Ibid.^  p.  228. 


*  ¥oT  the  detailed  itutemry  from  Cbristiania  to  Tricmdlijem  onwards*  and  the 
ibost^i^iBilile  inodfl  of  fcadiiog  tboBb  northern  regions,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself. 


100  '-\  ^a«(*Aox.i«i«*.^;■^ 

feurtaen ;potindLihi IsUddiibiitiby  «jglit  itiiiJiQ-alotnutg  tlii^ itotii 

tarned  home  to  breiddMaty  wtiLiiplbi»(i<>wiA  kl»i&ttj-uk  pauuia 

silhed'f<Hr^an4:fepeDdUy'kIled'*(fiftci!iirt]otlbdflr''bdDW>thB  viU 
lageof.3rQiif]>ii  twAheai  ^lOjdd/twom.'thQbuiitifiiiDibMidibf  tbe 
river  jtnb«boTB  Hor,  e*)t^'  tfasSfoUtBii  htal.  i\  iQneibftlieHi 
escapttd  NvtimoHiBilt, iJniii  tlleidthenfrB|^ufeil'(«ihB.meUl^oDke(t, 
an(ihotwtt^UtB^g:bi»  Ji^|Kllio»a'inishe»  <i<ndi  ergnnloai  ske, 
{fonttpDGbf  thoKipDeseitt  etfitoated  hitiifll  Icssitljaiii^itlTtypbtiods)) 
tb«ife(wadJiU,l()ofcflrio£/the  jTc^olti  m  BBch<«I<pieiot34hcBcuih- 
beoedrpM)^  iiBlitciecsmly i^ieNihbiiJirirti  iiuxmott dMigfvdos 
Batties'iinl'saDia/niBaiurt'aubdnedf  rtbah  ihfi'-tscUaioJnebedillte 
Irasdilbf  a^0DN^nBi<^rbciiiiBdiS«lan  fba-bubkitt^irisdmbrJiaoDeV 
.atIleut<ctKtti^oiiaiaida.<^  j':u;  ,;>,■}■■  \  ■ '.■■  I  !'«-i:  n  <v^  <-■'. 
<  iShsieMiilingMitsaithd  Sabbidii  ii^,7«^.^ikeft)rejHu<t)f.i«8t. 
■On  .i^iillib  ihs'iDtk.i  t\ia:irwsMB  byiSxar  lib)  thaimiaimin^ 
•hllv^gJdfmdjl[aiMefialIlaA>chdrafl^lc«f^botdock)ltfac»  fafdi/bcf- 
came  insapporlAbheviofieiSBhBd  «tBB<jtwo>n9tUsii6f/vUi:|^lib^ 


cppclude,  out  of  compasaioD  to  his  men,  .vdien,  while  raisjne 
'•MfSSH''''>«'^.  *Bta'''»'1'ifiSi'df'l;i«i'(t!Bn"|)ljina8;''''*J  ftl   ' 

AMima'titmm HI »ti' m,i Mmmr  .mt^^M^umiiila 

fouidihSfarfi**  Umnir  li'uiilV'bfaiotllliihl,'  i*'(.S3*'«kvdia 
■tlieHSuM'JiWt  bf  We  %.  ■' Tb6  ■#!ilTli(B'*1lb6ic'HSl''lia- 

tha&i^"-'!  ■■  •■■•"■  ■■■■ ■ '■'  -   ■■'- ;'  I  "■■'  "^  •'■«  •'"' ' 

; '  ;,';;'■'■  7J'f:jttijiJKB''^i^'!iaUt*j^^    * nffii*"^;;''; ;;;' 

is,  iij  Irttli.WteatiB'rtWiiBiM  VmHm' fiiXf-ii'iX^'iV« 
iin»elitlil«^«lhetebmB'Mf««ife''»Wlaa«Wll5*;WltV^ 
of  oppression  is  felt,  incompatible  witli  laboni',"bt  feiilifyoiertioh 

of  almost,  onji.ljiiKJn  ,.11it»  cOTBs.itln  langlKt"*  pligna  efjife— 
fliwgw  aBdiiws^lritoeftsiuiphwleMttTiWbioh  .despige.Ahe-.poffl-  de- 
vi<«  of.;Ui«,.cigBr,.JM^]anl  4vsn.id^>raiiiiog.iniiM!itohaunt;as  a 
vain  tlui>g<fi)«.iflritt^,.«]td'td  fJrak««iidipen;)tibteitbeJl^a»d 


Catamdt'v/^JSigiMi  Post.  ■  Wl 

,c^  hit  bloodulrisultvni.  '^iTbe  '>iifkiUdioUKl  {ikdkidav  ifaomew 

j^ta^  ^THifinesttt-j^  between  M«d)aaand/thaviiiat^of:!E(u»- 
JandyeboDt'Uvo'miies^iglMriipJ  Thc'>lvtf(-fatiii:afM«i:l»iieiib- 
fliad'iill^ldiai&iianig^^toti^inely  boUjandrvcl^  lo&y^iWfi]tii  sink 

otfa<n^>^lftoes,'«i»i^ichs-i'ti^eded]UtiI^  Axtm.theiwatef^aicd^r.l^ 

(i»^;Dod<[ang«iig^ft>'oinJ(lj^itl£'tniiriBp '(i«'dk|tanije  ^^^ 
oineianWdhHH'tMedlBB)  to  tbef^atlcatanurltofl£%kam:£'c^ 
^bcnrtiie  finaioCaU  tWi'bra:^tay&d'fod«rer«i]JtlUiru^»*f9niiiitigf, 

p)a()esrwind»iTi|>iaildi'd(iM4i  nabtrfilightmipMu^Hiiest  I'StmroiiB 
also  on  it  a  good  deal  of  clay,  and  as  <bfriua>M^itiudcBaefl*o 
jkm^t^areailoektejidwy. can  ikatbieiy  kdcpfirti^PifiMdiu^iHer 
j^vsntmuBiii  Oh  ipK^ing  t^smallT  vflki^'  i{  QbkiioAg,  ithe 
Wvdhi^  oibie^  >»hlunii9Daml^bnd  dookinrur'mtbhiiHiijkti-'tif tiib 
gmlal  ia^i  \t<kieU«ioiw!o£  tht;  fintfetl  iaFKonnij^^t 
1  .'/ij.'.  t. 

m-.M 

Lind  isa 

^ifJ^^^  ,,:-,=■-■,- 


Jiost,  ~- 


I  hjs  son  Ule,  are  excellent  rowers,  and  obtiging^fn; 
but  the  iDBtnin  of  the  liou^_(pn  whopi,^(^f  ,l^JJA^%tte  comfort  of 
domestic  ebohomy,  tlierB  as  eisewTi^e,  so  much  depends)    is 

-^  •'iVk«Wf^«^«Hl^«twlfl]dHe;f^cKrtMs,  t)iM'A><M'tefca^  US  fbr- 
^  Mr|iiM%witti«ill.  tlu^'eIiHKi)^'Ktl«^Uttef-''^V'U^^M«  Homdal 
JlaaBB0^uiiDAi'iaaii3;;«llur'he^la(bf'leaJ(!tt^QMb,.glU''aA'hlplne  char* 
acteC'tot  iMibmlograiipiI^iwIuDttie  twoUitalatkubocderM  the  river 
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at  our  f«0i»  was  eoverod  with  IttxuridBt  cr^ps  of  hacUy  find  j[ift|ii:tiM9» 
The  sny>oih  sweep  of  the  river  was  viiible  up  to  the  verj  jv^rge  of  • 
the  precipice  over  which  it  8o  suddenly  plunges;  a  perpetual  eolamOi.. 
of  spray  rose  from  the  abyss,  wherein  it  is  received  ;  and  the  catar- 
act's eternal  roar,  now  dying  in  the  dbtance,  now  ^welling  on  the  ear 
with  fitful  sound,  added  nature's  voice  to  complete  the  magic  of  the 
scene.  Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  '  Minimum  House  ;'  for  so 
we  named  our  quarters,  as  affording  the  minimum  of  comforts  tdth 
which  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  conveniences  of  life,  will  pat 
up  for  the  sake  of  sport."— /6«f.)  p.  2t2. 

"  4 

AVe  shall  npt  follow  our  author  tlirou^U  each  day's  aDgHngji , 
but  merely  make  s^iich  a  selectiou  ^  will  exhibit  the  pi^euliar 
character  aiidl  excellence  of  the  Norwegian  sport.    In  ^^  Jaqob^s 
Pool,"  ^  Uttlo  below  Boss^tteTji  be  rose  twelve  fish  withiji  two, 
hours,  SIX  of  wbich  he  lost    One  of  them  be  believes  to  be  tbe . 
l^r^st  he  ever  boohed.    It  was  lying  ou  the  verge  of  a  sunken 
ledgei,  immediately  beyond  which,  the  water  is  said  to  be  fidy 
feet  deep.    The  instant  the  fish  took  th^  fly,  he  plunged  head 
foremosi  into  that  crystal  depth,  just  like  a  whale  ^^  sounding," 
and  so  contrive^  to  cut  the  line  agaiost  the  edge  of  the  ropk. 
From  the  fair  view  obtained  of  bis  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, as  he  dived  and  disappeared,  and  irom  the  great  whirlpool. 
caused  by  his  descent,  this  fish  was  supposed  to  have  probably 
exceeded  fifty  pounds.     Another,  of  at  least  thirty  pounds,  ran 
out  the  line  with  the  rapidity  usual  to  the  giants  of  the  Namsen, 
but  unluckily  the  wbirhng-reel  "caught  for  a  mpment  in  a  chain, 
which  1^  foolishly  wore  round  my  neck,  and  in  an  instant  the 
enormously  stroiig  gut  was  snapped  asvmder  like  pack-thread," ' . 

**  I  havie  seldom,"  aays  ont  author^  **  seen  a  large  fish  in  tfaii'  river 
take  fais  capture  quietly ;  his  first  rush  is  dsually  treHusadods )  and  iS 
at  that  time  he  meet  with  the  leaet  clieek,  no  taeUe,  however  goo4 
and  strong,  will  hear  the  sudden  strain.  Sieveral  times  have  I  had 
150  yards  of  line  run  out  within  the  first  half-minute ;  and  it  was  pot 
hofore  I  had  lost  many  noble  fish,  that  I  learned  how  to  manage  them 
properly*  At  first  I  made  it  a  rule,  under  all  circumstances,  to  ro^  to 
land  as  soon  as  possible  ailer  hooking  a  salmon :  the  consequence  of 
which  often  was,  that  the  fish  was  already  more  than  1 00  yards  down 
the  rapid  stream  ere  I  reached  the  shore,  and  before  I  could  shotted 
my  line  there  was  every  risk,  from  the  length  And  6haract6r  of  the 
stream,  of  its  being  carried  under  a  rock*  Aftdr  I  had  beebme  b«(l^# 
acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  th^se  monsters,  and  had  taught  nq^ 
boatmen  what  to  do,  I  found  it  in  general  by  fa^  the  best  plan  to 
fi^llow  the  fish  in  the  boat,  whh  a  sh^rtand  dght  line  (the  poiiit  of 
the  vod  being  well  raised  'up)  until  ins  'first  eneingies  iterehfifMj  flud 
he  was  brougbiialo  a  good  roomy  ;plaee,  and  tfien  te  land*  «Sq#9}* 
timcs^ttndeed,  aftw  imnning  .down  the.BtreiMni;  he  woi^ld  rii^.pp,  i) 
4fmn  with  iilf^qst /oqual  rapid^yf  a«d.pfrb»ps^  :tho  opppei^  si^Of 
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wliew,  imlait  ha- WAnsi  *xm  torned,-  he  wai  aloiMt  flwre  to  eimpo^  as 
the  torrnit  insTitablf  «amed  tlie  Vxxm  for  beiow  the  A|h^  and  deprived 
me  of  hU  eomtmiQd  over  the  sCru^Uog  vietiu."— /^ic/«y  p.  216. 

On  the  25th  of  July  he  descended  to  the  Gartland  Pool,  at 
the  head  of  the  "  Long  Reach,"  and  he  there  killed  six  fresh 
run  fish,  four  of  them  of  good  sixe,  the  largest,  which  was  above 
thicty  pounds,  taking  upwards  of  an  hour  to  conquer,  Next 
day  he  fell  down  upon  the  Fossland  water,  and  at  the  head  of  it 
hooked  two  very  large  fish,  which  consecutively  brofce  his 
strongest  treble  gut  by  nuining  it  beneath  the  rocks  with  which 
this  portioh  of  the  stream  abounds.  Neither  of  them  seemed 
under  tjrirty  pounds.  He  afterwards  ki!led  six  salmon  and  two 
sea-trout— one  of  the  former,  a  very  powet'ful  fish,  hooked  dose 
to  a  large  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"  Eagle's  Pool,"  made  wild  play  in  dangerous  places,  and  caused 
Ins  captor  to  quake  for  the  result.  He  provea  to  be  a  rtiale  fi^h 
close  on  thirty-two  pounds.  It  is  in  the  Fossland  portion  of  the 
river  that  the  largest  individuals  are  almost  always  killed,  ' 

Returning  ere  long  to  Piskum,  our  author  foutrd  the  fiver 
quite  flooded  bv  heavy  rain;  but  he  sallied  forth  in  tlic  afternoon, 
and  in  spite  of  the  foaming  and  discoloured  aspect  of  the  water,' 
he  soon  hookpd  five  salmon^  not  one  of  which  he  thought  under 
twenty  pounds.  The  two  he  killed  weighed  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-seven  pounds,  and  as  it  was  by  this  time  evident  that  the 
heavy  fish  had  nov^  really  begun  to  ascend  the  Ndmsen,  he  an- 
ticipated great  success  on  the  ensiUTig  day,  which  was  the  1st  t)f 
August ;  nor  was  he  mistaken.  The  water  had  subsided^  clouds 
were  scudding  merrily  across  the  welkin,  and  the  air  was  clear 
and  bracing.  None  but  salmon  of  the  largest  size  wem  on  the 
move.  He  killed  "five  fish,  w^htch  weighed  together  one  handr^ 
tod  seventeen  pounds^  besides  rising  seven  others,  of  at  kast 

attalsito.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  abe^e,  he  killed  four 
tiioilf,  Sleighing  seveirty  pounds  in  all,  and  hooked,  flayed,  dnd 
dll  but  landed,  several  others  of  the  first  class.  On  this  occasion 
he  fished  as  close  under  the  fall'  as  he  could  approac^K  ttitli 
safety.  None  but  those  light  boats,  guided  by  brave  and  skilful 
men,  could  li\^  in  such  contentious  waters. 

It  is.  c»sy  to  conceive  the  force  with  whicli  so  immense  a  river 
tumbles;  itself  over  a  precipice  of  about  150  feet  in  height^  aiiu} 
then  boiling  ttpwards,  as  if  indignant  at  its  fall,  from  an  abyss 
of  unknown'  depth^  rushes  ragtngly  agofinst  »  lofty  w^U  of 
toeks  winch  breast  th^  eataranet,  from  w^noe  it. retreats  tossing 
hi¥d  fe&tnins  in  a  tboasand  eddies,  and  finally  tears  its  llead^ 
feWg^and  (mtrtigeoUs'Way  through  a  narrow  passagfe  intb  a  dee^ 
iJajW<4oWbksht.  «*ll^'«*ifa*neW*s''Poo^^^^  «n  tmfortamit^ 

WdlnatfrlfTio  vfttt  »(mnea'lliett bug *gb.    W^elrt  foUon^s ii'iilia^ 
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]iaw'8tM8Bil/«4ieM!f[>axt<nitig  ftrii  bmispemdiiniHiluninririlli'the 
*''Jiij9tei\''  -Motv  .8to^,  I  bat  whei^  fefrliMeurliatiatPir^irti&p  sea- 
BOK.  This' thott:rBn'A<F#s<iiito<  ihd  (i^'iBoA'PooV^  ««^ of  tlie 
best  and  inostk]ik«I<}iM«in  |}fe Tivsr,  «3pecift)ly  tb^-anlsidie  dose 
,  of '  the  fleasoD.  We  thaii'-odirfc  to'the> ''IkOwg  Rapidy",  whit^i  is 
an  iociineclplatie'ofiwtiter'Of'ritc'Or  eight  ^idRutetl' yards. ia 
length,  but  fall  of'huee^  A«ii^  ju^  htnimtl^tlmi  surface,  whieh 
eatcb  tfae  torrent,  and  ttifow  it  u^tiardstanid  boickwcr^  iivmany 
mad  tumaltnooa  wavc9.  Great  Mrai/gth,  'dexterity',  aBdcoof- 
■M9y  are  t^uii^  to-stedr-iif  «itfinyilltn)u^h:4hes«>'jaiUping 
brraki 
"It 

TfStad 
Bring  8j 

joM'savsafily 'KrtiniiM  tit^  loffeit«nd;'> -lli^'m^dwislMan^iMUiD^ 
frw  dw  FoupHil, dualled  the  '}  FblsiRtipitV'<  iho^kekorter-luiBtiU 

fi^Vwd  jl  ilCM)ft»8r  it  w«,PO(]untjliei^iw4dj«wKif¥fe4»je-jqf,,(hfl 
^(^i;^m  eitlierpanBape.with  i)f3-Xvf:tji;giji(|iiriiity,l'-f-^/^'4,,jn,3^,Q,,.,„, 
Atthe'fodlof  tbe^  "Leng'l^u^'f  tii«  K«ib«eA  ibdiviijedifdr 
E.titne  into  t«««  retichoi  bf  an  iEMntV  belo#  wlii«h  ittt  irateet-^pe 
fleain  oonitkine^  «nd  Hottinf^'pMtliossMttef,  fAAn,  next  tti»  bugW 
wliera  the  nver  takes:  srMettiwdPd  iturn^  t1ke>jiastly''«blebnit<ed' 
"  Jdodb's  Booh^    T$kff  it>for;ali.aTiid.a^ltlti^$s>pot^M^tlis^beBt 
salmon  pool  in  the  known  world.     It  is  never  without  Hsh,  "  and 
t(|wi»W.#mplpycirgfl  wd  >*CQiPP!e!W««h..»o,)piUj^ItheMhuBB3|i,iand  • 
moat  yjpleiit  leyisthnQ.&oniiiinarfirtill  dewyidve"  ..nXh&.nv^ 
ttKn^aa  We  have  said*  breud3;i&.ajwtiBt«riy<iiineotioii,(i»  about  «n 
English  "inilb  ahd  afteutvardereeunieaatSiformtu^odiirgcj  ^idi«n|i^ 
oo(A<»ti>'^'6artland  Pool.'''  The  nhgUnfriin^chtB-lwbift'pBM^- 
rious  ((U'itb'inorfl  or-  less 
finwill  stir !' again,' TOore^ 
tion  of  the  rfVer,     Then  c 
df  about  ft  ;nilq'  of  cOnmi 
"Doves"  (if Tweed.' But i 
land  water  is' (lie  nextin  iii 
senU,^,  ''sijw^iou  of.fjpTiE 
roii^ks,.  p^rilou^  to  .UK.iadi 
sensev   .  X|i&$,i|,  ]^o]3  q^p^o 
biittliey,areatii«)at.timfi»  1^ 
a  gcent  iproportioaof  tiie  li' 
liaring  Wn  cauglkt  Jterei"  ij^railok^owd  ooitKilo/tha,  Gei^ 
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•before  JUflttiioMd^ialiOTeitbe.^iFitityoFof^ 

^h»  hMVf  mdmlwgi^i^'ff  Ghnohg  ildaQb>tV^^  nqivms  t][ietBK>iith 

4)1:  ai  tribatal^  ><x4)rei^,  ^Iled- tiieifiiYindQtfiinyr^t^?^  >w^ieb  bnotiber 

briefl|r:8K^tehQdf  {)re4QXkis  tto>4iie)anglfir//a:<stit0lch|  of-.iyiiteD  ox* 
.tendiog^fcom^  thi^jI^t*niuied/pocdi«qawsu^^  t<(^>tb«rapiQa  under 
Eiakvsii  2>»a%.bf:tiMiilQ^utlis^'  iiei^u«flei9^;/if  .^ivniitiekdei  the 
Uendilig8iof/th6»iciv&r.,ii  Weicilenjvfi^h  xt.h^/fiom^\rl\QXQ.Among 
the>  fec^lesHshire  jiilk^lor  M  least  (falbeMie$r^FJiAi|d'ihaQ:  o^4iie 
wrong; 6ide.<i£;diOil!l^*tb(Se%  iikiiil4  lu^H  /64f>  ^^^  ^ml^^A!^  and 

/,,.Or^'t|ie  SclofAugui^'ouF  angler.  ba<i  JEkiVofjly^r^^^^^^^ 

T;?fi?ter,.be  hfl4,yet^CQViJU^W  ;»'ai>d  lie,  tost,  ^ww^^r.of  e^pj^]  ^^ 
ffiQmumhQ\i\:gmng  way^.  jtt6t.,a3  (heigAff.^astaJ^ut/tQih^.appiiedi 
In.U&Q  Gotblaod'Pool  hi^sucoeedi^diil  landinjfxrteof  itlytoty'*>e]ffbt 
poHnds^.aad aHikeibdUdqnxif-thd EagleVPkffilyihc^ikilled  utotlier 
fplejbdid'fi^^tijpwarde'fyf  t^iMy  poiiiii(ttvw  him'^atf^p^rt; 

b^)n^  eiBtf^ih^f  wild  ATid  'U/td^^t  •  -  He^aftef  Wktdsrldliefi  k^i^xieen 
pbdttditt^, ^afad  a^srtiatt  ^Ise.    Buthd waS'BOtV lnt^t¥*lJtt4i^by the 
nnl<*6ked*(>r, ittd  bjr  nb m^ahsM<^i*dj'ty6iTtoaftfdiifeh{)i'bfid'm^^^ 
of  iAfootbeU;kiiid^.;vy)ip>OfVen  pj^6f)ei^|sttp(N^ftil¥tHhoilt>4tJUir  Mok 
^Jifi»»; .  /Oi}^  KN^itlie  bQa4diQl>iOaUedk>utj  thcitrilift^iawj  a  rM  robber// 

daj^ibel  had]9QiMrceIj$f  i^nyi  9p6ir^'.^fid/o«  letjijuriiiikg  ivpi^lardA  ^tb^ 
vivrd9>i£idfAito  qajtbeidatf  .au«r/)Kaf  i)citrodyI)iiorG[<aii4ci?^j^L( 

i»iu.  "  ,ii-'it  Jij  •...'.//  I-.- .-a    i  '1       ]  .  I,- '/  r /y'.(i/i  -.'lit  ii!  l.t(>  I  ih.'iiilj:- 

A 

'  '"Iri  tbcflioiiglR^b,  lioW^V^i'I  riceivdd'^  Aai<;«i^atfM$oW  6f  aA 
l^  Misfbriunes  r  ibr  ili^  lditoWJill'lhl^><v^k^'Ci^14&'Wt/ill«  1M\^ 
dogJheii^  (i(''BMt0gH>iaiow^oii^gk^  I/ttfobiiui' 

opportiDniljp'rivhenrlieiTylas'netimQrei  ^m/^y  yards  ofiiiitoiisehd  a 
ekifirg^ofi iii^^h^tiinU)  JUs.beadiind  bhoe^t  ;i;aD{)fc^^'tl)0j^MoQt 

v^)d^»4, ,  ^9:w^yeft  tj9  sQpn  ireftpp^red:  for  ft.  ^ngj^;  «ftco^(J,^jfiGH4P^^ 
^jhW^fl^  y^dsiji^jow  W8|  .an4;*C»  as  n^9ippptarily.  fppe^jjfid.^a^Jc, 

}"??. f  .  5!*^*®  ^Jf ?^i^ ;  .*^?.  f\i^  H"^?J!4.  P^^u  JT^t  ^  fill .  hM^  regaiped 


tahSAtiijU^d^d^^^^'k  atiiit^i^Viki.  >  'F?tellyi"iy)t  tht^'^at  Pool, 
josti (H^t^nv'^  dii^  Aye  j^»l  of  k^ih^'^#.  ai^ ie^drM6li^6aIt!ioQ  dash- 
edikt^my^ifllii^ibuMrtitfi«dt iC^>«ii^'allluJtlgli>I -a^i^attdi^triod <}i^in  wHh 
eijeryr  Tantty  »of  jfloKSy  I  «of^  boti  {iersuada)  .bimi  j^  'nse  1  again^  and 
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tboft  for  l^e  firslitime  apon  the  Namsenj  I  wm  -eompeUcd  to  ttHutfU 
hoiDa. without'  a  singlo  fiih,  eithor  for  mj  faoa1nieQ>  or  017  own  8u»* 
day'a  dinnor."— /W^/.,  p.  2G7, 

The  7th  of  August  was  oppressively  snltry^  but  by  taldng  a  few 
castb  in  the  early  mornings  and  again  tbWards  the  close  of  day, 
bur  judieiotts  and  pewevering  persecutor  of  the  cobbe,  killed  two 
firie  fish,  of  twenty-two  and  eighteen  pounds.  Then  came  a  ddy 
of  rain  in  torrents,  which  so  flooded  the  river  that  he  thouglit 
his  occupation  gone.  However,  on  the  9th,  the  sky  cleared  so 
pleasantil,  that  although  the  water  was  still  as  a  roaring  flood, 
and  much  discoloured,  nid  was  at  it  again  by  the  afternoon,  and 
to  his  own  astonishment,  as  ustII  as  delight,  slew  a  pjur  of  twenty- 
five  and  eighteen  pounds,  in  the  very  first  pool;  and  just  before 
nightMl — ^for,  alas !  the  days  were  now  shortening  rapidly-^he 
landed  another  beauty  of  Iwfenty-twb  pounds.  This  great  spcM* 
in  so  »hort  a  tlmd,  made  him  very  sanguine  as  to  the  ensuing  day, 
but  vain  are  the  hopes  of  man  I-^for'  "  cobbe"  was  in  advance 
again.  Having  leamed,  fVom  fetal  experience,  that  one  or  other 
(that  is  either  himself  or  the  seal)  must  quit  the  river,  he  seelnS 
to  have  decided  in  his  own  favour,  as  he  took  his  gun  rather  thait- 
bis  departure,  but  unfbrtunatelv  the  former  hung  fire.  On  this, 
cbbbe,  as  is  the  ctistom  of  his  kind,  for  we  know  them  well,  be- 
came shy  if  not  sulky,  and  would  scarcely  $liow  the  tip  of  Ws 
pose,  (probably  not  even  that,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  nostrils,) 
so  that  it  wjiS  some  time  before  a  long  shot  could  be  got  at  Irim: 
It  evidently  told;' howevcl-,' on  his 'head,  and  sent  him  down  thd' 
river  at  a  great  rate.  But  only  a  single  salmon,  o(  ^ightec^n 
pounds,  could  be  killed.  The  wUowing  day  was  cveu>vorse: 
It  was  again  intensely  hot,  and  npt  a  fisn.  was  on  the  move,  ex« 
aept  immediately  beneath  the  falls,  where  the  quantity  of  water 
made  a  near  apfuroach  iidposaiblei^  It  was  obvious  that  tl)e  seal 
bad  cbmpletely  scared  the  fish  in. all  other  pla<»8,  and  althoogb, 
on  the  n6xt  ensuing  day,  our  angler,  with  considerable  risk) 
reached  ther  Foss  Pool,  ^^  could  not  Induce  a  single  salmon  to 
g/hew  hithself  upon  the  surface.  80  for  the  fourth  time  he  re^- 
turned,  as  the  whalers  say,  clean^  to  his  rustic  quarters. 

Tbe  return  homewards  now  became  the  subject  of  aerioua 
meditatSoD,  >vhen  anotber  flood  came,  which  detea^mlned  the  tra,-t 
veUer  to  tarry  for,a  time^  to  see  what  it  might  brin^.  On  tbe 
ISdhi'theraidii  bad  not  abated,  but.  being  unwilling  to  remaia 
within  doors  all  day,  he  put  on  (of  course  he  had  other  garments 
besides)  the  largest  and  gaudiest  fly  that  be  could  find  in  all  bis 
rtock,  and  descended  to  toeriveir,  flooded  and  foaming  as  it  was. 
He  rose  five  salmon,  but  duly  struck  two^  one  of  which  immedin 
ately  escaped  from  the  bredsing  ef  tbe  hOok,  whieh  had  probably 
come  ttpon  a  bone.    The  other  he  hooked  ftom  the  land,  ib  a 
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wettrknown  back  water,  by  the  side  of  Earnai's  Pool-^t^i  noted 
spol  for  lai^  -fish,  in  time  of  epaies.  His  very  first  plunge 
showed  him  to  be  a  monster  of  his  kind.  He  gave  severe  and 
heavy  play  for  tbrce-auarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  yielded  to  his 
fat^.  Ho  weighed  tlnrty-four  pqupds^  and  measured  exactly 
three  feet  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  his  length  being  greatly  dis* 
proportioned  to  his  girth.  This  fish,  it  better  proportioned, 
would  Jiave  weighed  upwards  of  forty  pounds. 

On  the  19th  of  August  tlie  sportsman  descended  the  Namsen 
on  hi3  homeward  way,  and  while  so  doing,  enjoyed  the  best  dav 
Wihich  had  yet  befallea  him.  He  rose  twenty-fiVo  fish,  and  land- 
ed six,  five  of  which  made  the  great  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds.  His  tackle  (now  becoming  rather  the  worse 
for  we^r)  was  this  day  most  uncerenakoniously  broken  seven  or 
eight  tinges.  His  sport  next  day  in  the  Fossland  Pools,  was 
scarcely  inferior.  He  rose  nineteen  fish,  and  killed  eight,  of  which 
one  was  a  thirty-pounder«  The  weathei*  had  become  again  fai*  top 
wa^rm  and  bright,  and  the  18th  was  still  more  sultrv^  in  addition 
to  whicii  disadvantage,  be  found  three  additional  Englishmen 
at,  Gothland,  fishing  the  same  water.  However^  such  was  the 
abundance  of  large  salmon  now  in  this  part  of  the  river,  that  he 
ros(i  fourteen,  almost  all  of  first-rate  calibre.  Of  these  he  killed 
six^  of  which  the  four  largest  alone  made  an  aggregate  of  115 
pounds.  One  of  them  weighed  nearly  thirty-four,  and  another 
iu)ly  tliirtv-seven  pounds.  He  seems,  during  these  three  days, 
to  have  taken  the  somewhat  curious  numerical  amount  of  exactly 
333  pounds  weight  of  fish. 

**  These  last  few  days/'  he  observes,  '*  had  given  me  some  idea  of 
what  salmon  fishing  may  be  on  this  glorious  river.  Ahhough  the 
weadier  was  extremely  unfavoarabIe>  there  was  not  a  single  day  that  I 
did  noi  hook  many  lish  considerably  ovei-  thirty  pounds :  and  i£  I  had 
not  been  either  nnlackj  or  inexpert  to  the  highest  degree,  (I  dare 
not  say  which,)  I  might  have  each  day  more  than  doubled  the  amount 
that  appears  on  mj  list.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive how  I  tore  myself  away  from  a  spot  whsre  such  magnificent 
angling  was  tp  be  had." — Ibid,,  p,  27C. 

Bxeluding  Sundays  and  oth^r  {quoad  salmon)  blank  days,  he 
fished  more  or  less  during  27  days,  and  in  these  he  killed  106 
sa}moh^  wesgiiing  together  1&58  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  sea* 
ttmu*    Of  that  number  nine  were  80  pounds  or  tipwards^  and 


*  Th^  bMt  MaTtrptti  fishing  w«  evor  ei^c^^^  wss  in  ^o<;h  Scounst,  s  few  mile^ 
north-west  of  Tarbct,  in  the  Island  of  Hama,  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Thoniav 
Dick  Laader,  (it^hoe^  deKghCftil  sketdiea  of  the  Riverd  of  Beottand  in  Tait'a 
Migisinwi  have  KtoentiTafnidtd  «•  nmoh  plaasote  to  ibe  lovan  of  tha  pioturttqaa 
and,  hiatarifial,)  ¥f  a  kUiaa  two-hmadfad  au4  tw^aty-thrae  pound*  weight  ia  tha  coam^ 


tOS  Sea*4iWit6f  Ohe^hhmi  ^Barris. 

upwards;  ^^  111  xiBgavdOid  icomknoiuilriilt^tee 


'•  Ml, 


of  three  daysi  not  excluaiveiy  devoted  to  tlie  art  oTanglitisw   The  heaviest  wetsned 

fi^ctf  iwo/aad  HuotOipmaiiBiouih  iTtmyinaiio^MlhB  ^riivn  aiii  dirj0i9iifOftr 
sioQ,  daring  a  violent  though  transitory  gale  of  wind  from  some  of  the  coiaifs 
above,  when  they  rose  to  the  agitated  suriace,  the  broken  spray  struek  agSmlt 
their  silvery  sides,  and  then  mounted  with  them  into  the  air,  in  jets  of  several  feet 
lilgbiftfltliB^  Srea^ttf  te4p«rkllng>tiimfph>fcdisi^  lfr^99P^mrlpor- 

both  sidifs  Dv  Darren  rocky  inouniain^  unvsCcied  by  tiie  leafy  sha^e  of  cithe^  shrub 

Kat^  atJ^frfkfl^Mfo  Vii>ili^'\6eWU  the)^HIif)»f']fiS<^l;ti#dAJ^if3i«h«dUfi^n^iO^ 

river  which  discharges  itself  ihto  the  Bay  of  LkXAl  Losivagh,and  which  flows  irom 
a  chain  of  neighbounng  lochs,  but. just  above  where. it  meets  the  tide-way»  it  ftdls 
over  a  broad  smooth  expanse  of.  slieeted  rock,  on  the  face  of  which  its  waters 
1>reiHi  i tiiffuiedy  iiilih  tbtyj  — fi>ii)i /iMgyiphwea  nMiliBMNi  Ali^Jtva4ofcKfiiiehe»  dMfV 
m^A  itia^liaffdj^work  losithfirfisiibtoiBsdDlid  (-latedlevtHfAboV^  IfaAfe-.tfi^lviii^tsbMC 
Ihey  mcflttwitltx>bktnieAionitf  iiktb^feaaUcv  liiil.pMgnifi^trirtedir^daiidiUb'twftiyy 

plsttTB  <to>bie  alilbe^>i^gM|witfvl)MrMaly)  0Mn}ri98r<i&  tbete  «dyentMD|W'i«]3teliHr«i^ 
mpTKk  ivora:  ithbixr.  luatuDub  JBld«B^'Mi':tke9ii  «a»k(lMi4iXiikn7i8Cckt  ill/ tvittV'toi  boitMl 
]ipwnrdftlo(*lMMimiM»4RanqmlMartQte>!1f]l4re  thex^had^^tlwir'kifftlb  hlDIhiI  tftwjrrdb 

two  ef'Siilmov  ptinrarsoog^thoic^BhUer-fisbriiiov  fiNhisbffwe<}fttigled>iaDe/fttorani;^ 
with  «wi0WM tot «leeafteiir.ilie: )toiiil •fafe'qiifilMiUa  tlWlB/Akhsd^ Stfehr^ScoHtsli rfUMl 
o4barIlDob»  bL(Uan!iB,'>4ntii^  .tli^(tliMjwdek><<>f  AtoiAiqilfliriQC  lAn^^^  «nftot|iit 
8|»Qtl  teemfeA  to  fie  imtixiv&iigle^iwfc^r  ffoyi>.i^tiioiitreM  sbMll  Hi 

thutf  oatvpw  magw'df  do/atitry;  'tiie-aOtttipMllraina  aise/reiyiijredi-.to  jkiingf  tho  Mit 

•  .;We  ^pmfljrir^goet  ib«t«naial9el4.vlfnt>ieltiiaii  ^aiiaiiat^d  Umita>.(litet  WydfiiiiM 
BCtodUectiofi  €i{r,haffnngi^iBh^tth^.mtir^\^hx^  iMH 

pf^iit  >lAa't[ele^):aedbar/aii'{findm  makf0^'«o(r  jtiigtbcmnl  >taiiiiMiftei«h«ftff«Ma  mut 
oM^it  telM^Hinthda^  ofl*ote<cQi«MpqiMlcat^,  [w?g»MwHn^f jthatgsBcMal  aMSgtfpy In  J^ 
ioHg  'Uand^^  >tliGleKidBd^  iiuMitfciiM^QiinvbiiQ^  iLewjs^iiai^^  ibntiithis 
JNattI  to.  B»i*Qkv  iI&ad,'isttsiMdly!«ttlM<  •j<(lMheVi;Mt..&ida«»bi]bn)}ali^fkMftiw 
wtifei^  bi»|ivav i» iof<it1hatiali«a>ll»  tiiemigU«g.iMpftbiiitiQdo£rlii<^itater  IMt 
»kdin^  of  4bBi8Hgktatfneitarniain«ar4>t0rWli  Tliit<gtpati  disti^t«f  ii«vm[liwiitil^«el 

commemorated  in  our  last  Number.    We  can  here  only  make  way  for  OttCDOtttWO 

Olhomils^DiefeiiaiMbift  r.'*lMkjl(^m9i\4>n'i^u'ffe$^»rm(a^ 
Ut»v^ii§^ftia^ihuQ  fheit^  «ive«j^iifi<fiicft«ib(tMitfin  ^IkAiBkuniQaHmmi^licftr 
whiflfa  «»Jbkifr>iafaMd  to>abcmiiduKi  Mllt^r(t^Mllldtkfll«he«fl4rtfidjVMaIMvld4S9i** 
«kfto.flMnB  of  iiheihuii  Mi-^  U9i9t^9tiA\^(iAMi^BM  awAbe^jfiluist  tmAmmk-iftU^ 
§9tAf' atsmag^'lBAjai^ktAiwnm^fl  italrftiiyf t  jn^tifWittkx  i  Thft(iiiq«iiqEt|>«Mtfii9g, 
baa^gtoiBx^ .u^Jrfidbcit ^pXA thecfltwte  M^tt  WAiil^d'>ili/aiii^us .atteHtt|Btreaai 
asdilokq,  tntithemalv  cimui«»)iwtrlhD'>tiifintfii>  ^mAiiUj^  JiiolM  YwffiHSghl  «ptei«d0  «f 
berliNgHi^JidlNriiidlf/iqrj  HiBi^^^¥»nil^ilfi«t)iM»8i«0<|l^*ira«*»it9  gmjm^df  Dur 
after  progress.  Coming  down  fne  east  side  of  the  island,  we  ran  into  Loch^CiaXy 
to  the  north  of  the  entrance  ib^i^fkiGtttiofMi^iii^htmii'Jfaaad  a  certain  Loeh 
L.xd.le,(I  know  you  low  ih^?|^,^;^;W(^(^^ 
tious,)  a  short  mile  in]m4iIwwiP9|WVw<>Wifw«^4r<Wft0)PU«f.  It  is  a  Ixwutiful  smlt 


aayio£ilh^lai»'«lliB)tli9/NdinieiLiI;Wefifixv^  enliiry 

trout  of  two  and  three  pounds  respectively;  they  are  almost  the 
only  ones  o£  that  species  (the,  river-trout)  which  I  have  taken 
m,tbe,iSrwi^»^,WWr^;ti|^y.^e j^pfc  fi^mw^  pqarcjjty Pf.food 
ooBtaified  int:  nvieai  -^hfalioflaw  co<ver  sUicieiiai  lookaJ'-^t^YoL  i^ipi 

ona      .'.'It  jj  :)...fu-'  in'i'iMici/f    :.  ■.■!.::,  \  \^j->'i;ij   .L.  .•.•-   ■  .  ■■.    /■  ^>   ^.  .!.  ;    ,,    . 

•  [EbviseccMid^of ^tfae  '^^M^oi4Siinmtt€9»' ini^ 

:)t889^;';0^y.fmth(^'>e^^     hispid  ^tlattdrt^  ^I'M^ika:  'bj^  the 


Xltlbiol^JwyvriftEuii  wtaa.c^^^  wdo^m^'  byliift  ferine^  friends. 

He^'wtis'^e^neditib'ftnrd' thht'l!^  mofnejji^  he  hdd^ liaft* wilbthein 
ha4  mi' i^'lild  6^fift;f\)cfhh5hii6i;4Wiif  IriAi^^s'^it'h.matiy 
aoi»e9tie,ic^Qi&)iiit6^i,befocei  waQtiog*,,  XoeiX^am^ea  <w^,  «|ul  ofi  a 
lAilky  'htf^i^  sma  'was^  rMwf '«e^i<!Aoti<  ^aut.-e^cfae^iwhich"  proved 

,    .•  •*//  .H  rivu.-I//  !-fii.  ,.}i,j  .;••   i   (r    .1  1     /^.i      -j       ^'    •      "  ■    ^    s.-  ■    .»    !     * '   . 

-■    1  >.  .vAw- >'■;:    ..11  -;:■.  n  •'■);- .{.■     '    ir.  ^  t>i  '^'.     ,-..    ■.;_.■■■   '.J-..- .■  1  .      ,:■■ 

sUitii 


«f>tlnritabb«libq0id  ttoiftevnoiw/aliMl  «BiiMi4)ddt><lr  the^miteeiii  gtodrUmeinrtliA 
6«nilog|iii'itlut«tlv9nMaMtiMfcit,  beigiiiiig<UMnf9r4buirt]pbima8,'beai^e«:tii^  ftniddi 

■   '  "  "  !i3    "        '       •         "  -    -    - 


ftriied  Mw  «bdtlKivsHntelh«l0yl<^Wit'wae»dUiB«i4»:dnd'«alii^i  andithe^'wiiUr  M 

li*lfi|Mi9Bdi^«^d'il)r€nr.dtbii«of tt»4in)|llbrWB^  OnthaMkiwiiigibqra^ifezi^hipligida 
Iqr  thw^o*  f(«^iii)ith|pfaftenidoiirv«nd:4Nt'tbeHr«i>y  |lnitaMvi?hbpk«lftDdkilfe4iiiMi^ 
tVDotof'flvviMidwbidlpomiil^iiiid  io^»Kfttl'«iaMB^«nebf  fooppDondQ  ttnotmcds^  aivd 
tiMii  A'11iini'ofIthiie^>ftiidiaiiMf  ^<Nm4s{ii)68liiei'half  a«di»zeii;raNil]cF4)n«i)ireigHing 
Mgethcr  flwwRid  i>hiQtip<miidk  t(8o(«iuKtttarfiig>tlie9»{thi<M.«hoBlluid  cateuU Hv)^ 
to  I^Mb  Iblodikitv  fikilMiMkjrttkM^pc^ndKiiJqei^ofUbifai  {^on'tforg^torteH  a  N) 
tlmt  my  I|Ufcit<«raib'tMDi|»«vMi  mfiymiUmtupatOMok***:  i]<^AtJU)W]diiw«/gvta)  pilot 
to  thread  us  throagh  the  dangers  of  the  Sound  of  Harris,  andthere  ^wle  had  qccasioit 
t»ai]alMf»4t«Bi^Qiitiiitibb^iiirlMd«  1  itsied  «<](»lr.blmtNUDde«idA&}8UBe^  aidnrai^|}6bu« 
Kit  hhaiHe«9'«i -It^^iia*  vll'dfenn'of  >'tbfrit!U^'«8/«a^^^ 

Sfltt^  ««A]rVT«t3Psa«dliitveJioiiTdiipi^^^iito1tl)^  aifrd»hiivmAdri)ad(ela>iitUe'hig])«t 
«i(  nltiishfttwi t»M*<ref ndiaH»'dow8r«8d  'by  ma'fwodvand'ihe  tide' jriser ftod  lkU« 
^Miv  it  %aite.iisB«Url5i'/  -^  WtrU^Vj^maQ'JirwtkUfiRg'  cipilaltvek'dtd'&yinii  Arie  Jmai 
wi«b4i«0kfliidrbUiaLiM,  i Nfrai nMciidng  eouMltenVMfr^rovt.teii&irod,  lis^  and^f^; 
ftaki  AMdicri^iihd'I  ^lefaQme'.yglio  4ran;  tlle'Biideu..  The  ^dagp  was  ixc.tio  briglit 
iov  :«ogiiM^'^^^'yck  ^PO'  Ull«d>  itii-those'  KaliiD»>  WftterB^i  nte^ecn  -sttKtitoatvl  ^WeigfaAiig 
fiftMb  «tad4iMrpeiAidi^«iiaf<Miif»yoi^<«ritt|«oblMbly  thtekfpd^^ 
OWfUt  »'liAr*m|l!hJcdiiugt]rrtehiiiiM»ii  tvoiit.  ttbofitapoasdiviiNighl^and  hu  prime 
eMf(tttioii/^  '•  *  /'••'  'k'^j.'''!  •'.'si'  '''^  It  ■«.;'.»  '•  '^    .t  K    ""^    -•<:'  "'■■  '1    '  .".  <    ■'    .  <" 

W^i  sMI*  bi^.|ida,  Ihail^tht)  w««^derof  Bttrrasl(we,eiio«edioiraTkkit  frmn 
KMriBol^lor  CaMle^lBlur,.4ipoif'4a«MCfeu^^  fr8Uii.i*alei<loebosUi 

td'Taaguitol} hu MrhM i we  Anii«liiltt.ift)«tidf fceal  hmQ^v^aaAtke ilnoit^vnMiF, 
dleie^t'iitMmMiagliii  :^itMi«ttiHhii«ii,'^e'ktad  /Holeomtaon  ia.'Loch  Xeireoi  in 
KnrMMfaftnfc  i^iitie'tlleMMi  tiN9^lwilMt4dl«U»ieriniM«  sp^H  "^  were  eivimilhr 
dimenakps,  not'tnunl}^  exM^iTgiilt  ip^ndisiii  Jtwotikt}  mairiwJiakii^rmda,'  bekyw* 

^'W«^killea  thli^ttfefn  k  ihe  tffttrtioofl;  fSM  Sufy^  ia4l,):aBd  Just 


Wfore  the  mtlSngiVt  i  ttlMtibj^  auliy 4re(<Myptiedi  Ih^  <oonten«s  «f >oiir  ^fishing  p«nnier, 
and  thewauiwut  theitfoat  iq><jN  fttmatt  rfliMghiveiTi  hdrgedus  pgiylferbed  offua^Mowiv 

I    •!    luuii'v    r   b{ir!lJWliei«-ttit1l^th«iHailenati^W]hadfe   « i <:   '■     ' 

.   UMfl— Dnt  Hot  tiQIiea  6r  deform ea  by  deatli. 
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that  the  snow  Was  still  melting  in  the  uplands  irh^nce  it  draws 
its  source.  His  expectations  of  success  were  increased'  by  his 
being  conscious  that  he  was  now  far  better  prepared  than  during 
the  preceding  season.  He  had  brought  with  him  an  abundant 
store  of  gigantic  flies,  made  by  Evatt  of  Warwick  Street,  Lon- 
don, and  J^elly  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  some  of  the  largest  of  such 
as  are  used  in  the  Tweed  for  Spring  fishing.  They  also  answered 
well,  though  most  severely  tested.  In  general,  the  most  brilliant 
eolours  were  the  most  suocossfol — suoh  as  blood«i«d^  bright 
orange,  or  bfilliant  blue^  with  splelidid  wings  from  the  goldeiil 
pheasant,  and  other  gaudy  birds;  But  darlier  colours  answered 
fully  best  when  the  waters  were  low  and  clear.  At  timei  a  fly 
with  a  perfectly  black  body,  and  ^fet-black  hackle  entwined  witn 
broad  silver  twist,  the  wings  light  or  even  white,  was  found  Vtty 
killing.  AH  this  shows  that  m  Norway,  as  nearer  home,  tSlere 
is  a  charm'  in  variety,  and  that  probably  more  depends  upon  the 
proper  working  of  the  fly  than  on  the  special  aspect  of  tne  lure 
itself.  A  few  of  the  Tweed  flies,  with  one-half  of  the  bodv  black, 
and  the  other  bright  orange,  were  occasionally  successful,  V  but 
I  lost  so  many  large  fisli,  either  by  the  Scotch  hooks  breaking 
or  the  gut  snapping  close  to  the  head,  that  I  latterly  seldom  enji- 
ployed  them."  The  best  line  was  found  to  )t)e  a  silk. one,/ well 
oiled,  made  by  IVlartin  Kelly.  It  ran  out  better,  was  more  ea^y 
wound  up,  and  was  also  stronger  than  the  patent  mixture  of 
hair  and  silk*  The  casting  line  ought  to  be  of  the  strongest 
treble  gut,  the  reel  of  large  size,  and  single  action^  the  flaff  strong 
and  of  wide  curve.  "  As  for  the  rod.  each  angler  has  his  favourite 
maker;  but  I  confess  that  after  trying  many,  I  have  found  none 
equal  to  those  manufactured  by  George  £aton  of  Crooked  Lama, 
for  perfection  of  finish,  truth,  and  durability." 

The  second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  started  with  the  intention 
of  paying  his  respects  to  Priest  Sorensen  at  Vasrum,  which  is 
towards  a  couple  of  mites  below  the  Spcekkan  Pool,  at  Mrhich 
latter  he  was  fortunately  delayed  by  a  storm  of  rain,  and  '^  where 
the  most  glorious  sport  subsequently  detained  him  till  the  ev«fm 
ihg.**  Fresh  fish  were  contifttrally  rtmning  up,  as  wxs  She\vn  tiy 
the  '^  sea  lice"  still  adhering  to  them.  He  rose  sixteen  fish  ia 
the  above-named  pool,  of  wnich  he  killed  ten,  and  of  these,  five 
were  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  pounds.  This  day  produced 
a  total  of  137  pounds.  On  the  following  Monday  he  killed  a 
twenty-eight  pounder  in  the  Fossland  Reach ;  but  this  was  no- 
thing to  what  awaited  him  when  he  came  to  the  Elbow  Pool : — 

'*  Here  a  fish  rose,  evidently  of  great  size,  but  unfortunately  missed 
the  flj ;  and  although  I  tried  two  or  three  other  beautiful  deceptions,' 
I  eotdd  not  induce  it  to  stir  again,  until  an  irresistible  red  fly  of 
Evatt's  tempted  it  to  its  destruction.    Tet  even  then  it  took  not  the 


jMrgeat  Fi^h  killed.  Ill 

flj  ioiio  ita  mouth ;  but  bj  good  luck  I  struak  the  bai:bed  sto^l  into 
the  muscle  of  the  pectoral  Hn,  which  afibrded  aa  good  a  hold,  though 
of  course  not  so  much  command  over  the  fish  a*s  if  it  had  been  fixed 
in  the  jaw.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  the  monster  was  highly  '  in- 
dignant of  the  guile' — ^shooting  up  and  down  and  athwart  the  stream 
with  a  speed  extremely  difficult' to  follow;  and  to  attempt  to  curb 
him  at  the  finrt  was. entirely  out  of  the  question.  At  length,  however, 
by  what  appeared  to  myttelf  and  the  boatmen  to  be  dexterous  handling, 
I  succeeded  m  steering  him  into  a  deep  still  pool,  where*  I  bore  upon 
him  with  my  whole  strength,  and  after  scireral  ineffectual  struggtes, 
brooght  him  aear  enoogh  to  be  gaffed.  In  a  few  woDnds  more  it  wu 
wvigbedf  and  proved  to  be  oirei*  forty  pdunds«-*tho  heaviest  ftsU  I  had 
ever  kiliad  oo  this  or  any  other  river*  When  I  saw  the  huge  creature 
0tretched  upon  the  shorci  with  his  deep  Ihiok  flanks^  and  enormously 
powerful  tail  and  fins,  I  could  .scarcely  conaprehend  how  I  had  in 
so  abort  a  time  baffled  his  utmost  strength  in  his  native  element/'-^ 
Vol.  ii,,  p.  13. 

This  giant  took  only  half  an  hour  to  kill — a  fact  which  con- 
firms out  own  experience,  thai  it  is  not  always  the  largest  salmon 
that  occupy  the  longest  time.  Our  author  found  that  those  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  were  usually  both  stronger  and  more  Active 
than  the  others  of  gf^ater  size. 

On  his  way  upwards  to  Mediaa,  he  observed,  to  his  infinite 
annoyance,  a  seal  also  making  its  way  in  the  same  direction, 
e\'idently  in  pursuit  of  the  shoal  of  salmon  which  had  recently 
arrived;  and  on  the  following  day,  near  Varum,  another  of 
these  unwelcome  intruders  shewed  his  bull-dog  visage  above  the 
surface  just  as  the  angler  readied  a  favourite  pool,  and  so  he 
hied  away  to  Fiskum  Foss.  There,  by  the  side,  or  rather  on 
the  stirface,  of  his  old  familiar  places,  where  two  short  summers 
back  he  was  "  nionai'ch  of  all  he  sarvejtjd,'''  he  was  now  doomed 
to  disappointment  from  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

*<  I  had  immediate  and  most  disagreeable  proof  thiut  the  passitm  for 
aagling  bad  wonderfully  extended  since  I  was  last  here.  On  reach- 
mg  the  Bout  Pool,  I  saw  it  whs  already  preKtccupied  by  a  couple  of 
men  from  Gotblandj  and  mther  they  or  others  regularly  fished  the 
best  places  on  every  ftivourable  evening.  By  far  the  most  annoy- 
ing of  these  interlopers/  was  Jacob  of  Rossffitter,  who  lived  close  to 
the  splendid  pool  1  have  named  afler  him.  The  very  first  day  I 
attempted  to  fish  thc^e,  he  came  down  in  his  boat,  and  signified  to 
me,  in  most  nhclvil  terms,  that  he  expected  I  should  give  him  up  all 


I 


•  Tlie  annoyance,  tre  doubt  not,  was  great ;  the  **  interlopine,"  by  a  naitte^  was 
another  aad  a  different  qoeslion,  and  might  pottibly  have  admitted  at  leaftt  of  tfae 
retort  ooortevits.  Waa  the  cxcelloot  nathor  of  ^  Two  Summet^  in  JS wwa>**  bora 
and  bred  «a  thai  eouatry  ? 


112  Wi(^^^ti^jth4^,Fm^f*ool 

only  half  owner  pf  tae.va^er,(   A»d^  ujppa  ipy^.t^jipgj^i^  ]^  ^o\^4 


#«ieh:|i^i  thirty  Vafjeft  Mifeeliileritlly' t)j|^  doiiig'th^'^i^  eveiry^day  be- 
ht^-^t^'-  Otter-  eV^rilAg;' ^Wfet^W'-he  4^a5  bcjit  thjki  ttsunltjr  ob^ 
adsacmt;' lbr/f<iftilM* 'Mti»g  ^Jled -tiy  spoH  ^d' tHie  low^  |>b6l9; 
(Nboctljrlllk  iM  ote^r<r^  «lednniyt«fAi^  TfoMe^ai^i,  M  |m6hk-oti 
betfefeifuoito  aatldilatetnd  m!tnj!tiii#ij  [I]  6«At  Fidoly'^th^r^'lieikiie^iv' 
l4wfiO^»io0ktfn|rhKlestiaat  .:Bedkighik«^4ic^  t>Atloi^1]fiiii  plMt^ 
9f  tu^  >|iiiiif  iqg  htt'wipiM  ibeeomb  tirair  and  dsfnort ; :  bqt  I  uibjfa^lgtd 
mj.ijian^ ,  On^myl0m|i^^l]a(.%it•)mniol«sQ•p0oi^•  beruiiilHitl^tkft'iM 

most  insolent  manner,  swung  his  boat  round  actuallj  ufHW^^ii^tUQ^ 
It  was  w/bII  for  hiT^.  tj^at.l  W  W.^.^PW  Pf  Y^»  pr.  tbejiidignant  fe- 
illoristran'Ces  I  jsno^ere'd  on  )jjm  i^  iii}:  ijest  I^ors^  wpqlci  ba^v^b^^ 
repMby^ 

fig  tiacl  jgr^jt .  /&pQi;t .  pt  i^i^ies  f^i^ i^ba.  ;<?pj>pp  |)pFtioiia.of.  jtbe« riworJ 
Im  boat.  iip-.ftu§,i;^pj(|f  -mtR  theflo^sjl^fl^ rWhiclvite the 4ligh«9lt 

iptOj  thp.,]jpiyng  aJQr,§f,Jb^i)f^t^,tbiwt«nfd.le 
cj^y^tJ^^flL.^way.  f^9j6yn^7|fd^,ib^^^^<^fty,JJ^ade^^5lWfl}t^^    etilinmc6  > 

]^ip'u).a  ff9(c^ i^^M^V'iWQ^di  1^  n^w:,tO;ilhft  CAladkot  Miliejrdaredt- 
to  ppfi^trfitp,,jji^  i?q*ft,ap.in>l^9se:fi|i}itiTOid:tbo>itoanftg  bmafaonu: 
Ij(etaeQp|iy(Liry)t  V^s^iitb^)  jPc)r(y.tpfHit|ds^:a«<l! ^welling  iinrBitaila/ 

aboclp,, jprqy^^ifliwi.tti^  for  U^  fimg^  ati 

ofi^^^intu/ tbp  ^\^XJ  pei>J^q:rf  t^i^  ortlirac^  appprently  nrith  HheL; 
iqt^n^io^,ptHPow4u;»fi.  itf  ;i|?.wstl4«pfc^fvTfei  JiiieifwBS'iheaarljr 
i^p/jOiijLj/iip  Mip  ^:f'mg iexfM?|dy,.l¥b«r«tjth^ifi«h'ihid!^e,  trhea  i 

cl|^^i^7^^i^9ffitt!M*  a,^fliMJn94/yar,d»*.  I  Hfiitlwil  ioadfr<aotiifir/ 
dgspera^.e^9jJtfp4^,^s^Dej,inlji^r^^^  'Ufwil)  pcioI|  Irfaitfavcitm^^ 

olding  oil  by  main  force,  in*  hope  to  staiy  his  struggles.  Each 
instant  it  was  expec^d  4liat  some  portien^ef-^iier  red  or  line 
woald  give  way,  out  so  good  and  true  were  bpth  that  ^hpv  )v)r^ 
therenttmems^^^m^  fMi  R^:iriiop^t9iw^^^ 

alrca^dy  to.;Qom|[^,)i|p.tli^,.pirQ4un<:'^xla.})ia^  ioci*:} 
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Wattt4rig'tJtaVe'*iii''V«ift  rtgt^tS,  thp  iportsihan  fetiil*n^ll  again  to 
tire  sSLitHi  rbbk^-^nt!  ai  t!!i6  first' cast  taoobecl  another  fine  salmoni 
obWonrfV,  lioW^ver,  giieaily  lesk  tlian  thai  which  he  liafl  lost, 
^  Yet  did  he  look  inojst ,  magm^cent,  from^  tb^  elevated  spot  oa 
wlpch;  I'stppd,  a;^  liQ; darted!  Kflrwards  .thwiJgU  the  eddjing  foam 
tp,  seixf^  thip  ^,  ^  £[^  ptui^pe^atfirs^/e^actlj  the  same  taciica  m 
Ipk.predepqtsor^tapd  p^stjfjg  ptillaaoce  pvtiqaftioutdv  m>fiiflhH 

i;iUA9r,.thw.i{;a)9^.t}^:xilk  <^  lofling.  tha  second  of  «o  'fine'ia  pair. 
TAN^ri^vcfOr^'dixfadfdljr 'kdodcedal^  jmd  verjr  nearfj  6wafm])ed 
mi^'ati;dmp4i:;fa»«rfhr^i.1ihe[f  descended  safely  into  Kamen^s 
BoDl^idtiiMnUingi  by ^he-saknon^  ^ai^d'thet^  the'  gliUerins;  spoif 
idis iaidopdifrthd'iAiw^iti ipdLee.  It wrigtf^' rrtiward^ of tWenty- 
dglit''^i«»dfl.  :.''"'•'»••  '•'•"■'  ^"  ■'  '  '  -*^''"  •''^■''^•''  ^'-  '■"■''  •' \, 
'  lliS'lrf^thte  fiJdifestitapbrtartde,  t^^^^^  ^^^^S  ^^  ^helfafpsen^'. 
ibtiii&V&i,  pblnr  of  b^ng  On  korWe  dioice  pool,  whenever,  from 
the  (ibnditron  of  thie  trater,  fish  may  be  expected  to  be  runniiig 
npi  .  They  P^ln^terttiitt  places*  only  fin-  a-  tlmfe,  diiringVhlch, 


Vienimi^t'i  H^  ^ooYiId  di^netly  s^e  the  salmon^pringttit  up  the 
sapid  ati(t«S(lo»{er  i^n^'-^d  th^fe  ^s^etafhed  to  be  fresh  n$h  e&ch 
time. .  AAtbgetfi^r  hd  i^  ^ight^  M'  tiie  c6urb^  of  th^  ot  foor 
bdntf^  acrvcval '  of  thka '  v^ry  Urf^'  ftnd  istieobg.  ^e  Mnded  t\to 
of .  lmrelity^i^tipowds<Meb^  Ism  t^fii^riy  twenty  fioithds'eiichy 
aird'ifiTe'gfnise.-  ^Bu^ii^'li^^  h^^ried  the!  'saini^  pool  again  in  the 
eiveinbA  liofca  fislv  itaa  to  be  le^nv^  They  bad  prbbaljly  aH  passed' 
uB?Nihf&i  idn'the  '^Itti'-^f  JiUy^he  killed  liine  sidmpn/ibtii*  af' 
wUiehi1nft^e..ah<  agldegatr  jof '^i'Jht/^fiVe  ^biind^.  On  the  29tV 
ho;  fiksmdei  killed' tnei'^me'niim^ei'-^tw  of-th^tn  w^igliing  to- 
gedieil:fiffty4<Hie<|ipynd{{«'  'On*  this  6th  W 'Auj^^ist  he  ^ptured 
a /fa«ndred/^mli!euthleen>>]|)b|>i^  weight)  (»ae  fish  being  thirty 
pofiilds.  MBultbciMbstiiduet^ijflFulIday  of^t  {stiS.  With  it/vre'sh^ll 
cemdudfi  tliisJdUiwg-cftllddguey  t«vda  'tohieted'  whiter  fttyirig  i  fare- 
wdl<viait:*o  £kkuiAiFos^.i'''Weib6UeV^'  tMf  ^th^i^,is  nothing 
eqiud  ^tot  it?  ydeotded  mi  att  the  anhai^  ^f  th^  piscat^Hid  art. 
'•H6>Had>8carcdy  tonifti^jiceld  when^^'aTOck  ih  th^Btiat  Ppol, 
4ie>bfaoked^  iaDdafttolttfi^fajencd  play^  killed  a  beatitffoUjr  sliaped 


■»■!'■»         »■ 


*r"«iil        ^  i '    '  ^         .  .        -'i^ii' 


r  .;  i 


*  The  mliabitants  of  thi^,  f9rio;rQ  |ifai}|«  for  tklrteqn  vf«lu  oC.%u?lt«rn9T«ra^^ 
tlitt  sott.  The  lamlWy  itaXi<^'  but'  k  ixi^  rise  alwve  thefhorizon;  and  it  so  chances 
that  the  totVtfimiA  ftttV^%mai  ^tih^gi  ofA^'SMii'lVld  to  bveHiangii  Va^riim  to  the 
eaetwfr4.f>{l9:(imi^  ibepufi^^f.HgW*;  JTIwwplMwiaembBfj^dMidihuikhAped 
for  day  od^vhick  U\t  lon^  lost  prb  6jr»t  9>wrf8  i^s  d^  ^  f^W*  ^fightajiw  among 
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fish  of  tliirty-four  pounds :  dien  a  fine  twenty-four  poundier^  and 
a  third  of  only  eleven  pounds.  This  was  of  itself  a  £ur  day's  wage 
for  a  short  day's  work,  but  in  the  Foss  Kapid  he  erelong  killed  a 
thirty-three  pounder,  besides  one  of  eighteen  pounds  ana  a  grilse* 
He  then  with  great  difficulty  worked  liis  irail  bark  into  that 
wildest  of  all  wild  waters,  the  Foss  Fool^  already  mentioned  raore 
than  oncO}  and  at  the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  proceeded  to 
fish  a  small  extent  of  flat  surface,  by  the  side  ol  the  boiling 
torrent.  Scarcely  had  he  cast  his  fly  into  it,  than  it  was  aei^ra 
by  an  enormous  salmon,  which,  however,  proving  slightly  hooked, 
escaped.  The  very  next  minute  a  monster  of  similar  size  dashed 
through  the  rushing  waters,  ^^  and  I  instantly  felt  that  he  waa 
firmly  hooked."  The  salmon  felt  so  too,  and  with  a  eatwe 
qui  pent  kind  of  purpose,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  (mil. 
Baftied  by  the  power  even  of  his  own  accustomed  element,  he 
now  rushed  wildly  up  and  dow*n,  with  great  counge  and  deter^ 
mination,  but  with  such  irregularity  cd^  course  as  made  it  e3t* 
tremely  difiicult  to  retain  a  correct  or  commanding  hold  upon 
him.  ^^  I  could  not  stand  in  the  boat  that  danced  on  the  bound* 
ing  breakers ;  scarcely  could  I  see  or  hear,  so  blinded  waa  I  with 
the  spray,  so  deafened  by  the  cataract's  dreadful  roar  ;'*  at  last  the 
fish  made  down  the  stream  as  if  to  quit  the  pool,  and  the  angler, 
nothing  dannted,  prepared  to  follow  through  the  dangerous 
rapid.  But  the  courage  of  the  former  failed  him  in  the  hour  of 
need,  and  he  took  refuge  behind  a  deep  atmk  rock,  from  which 
it  required  great  labour  to  dislodge  him.  At  length  he  yielded 
to  his  fate,  and  on  being  landed  ^  was  found  to  weigh  thirty- 
seven  pounds ;  but  though  therefore  not  the  heaviest,  he  vras  by 
nearly  an  inch  the  longest  salmon  I  had  ever  killed^  measuring 
rather  over  four  feet." 

In  the  same  spot,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  our  redoubtable 
angler  and  author  afterwards  slew  two  beautiful  fresh-run  fish, 
of  twenty-four  and  eighteen  pounds  each.  He  then  hooked  two 
others  of  great  size,  one  of  which  (certainly  not  under  thirty 
pounds)  he  played  for  a  considerable  time,  but  he  broke  his 
line  during  the  contest  by  entangling  it  around  a  rock — a  misfor- 
tune to  be  less  wondered  at  than  regretted,  in  so  outrageous  a 
place.  He  finally  concluded  this  great  achievement  by  landin] 
a  pretty  salmon  of  ten  pounds,  and  a  small  grilse,  makiuj 
eleven  fish  in  all,  with  a  total  weight,  for  one  day's  work,  of  21( 
pounds !    We  shall  only  add  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay : — 

"  Heaven  help  him !"  quoth  Lars  Porseaa, 
^'  And  brii^  him  sale  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  pliant  feat  of  arms 
Was  never  done  before." 


Nof*weffian  Scmery.  115 

We  dafe  riot  now  trust  ourselves  with  dtiy  detailed  description 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Scandinavian  Scenery;  but 
assuredly,  nowhere  does  a  "Midsutnmer  Night's  Dream"  ap^ 
pear  more  beatrtiftil  than  to  him  whose  feet  atfe  on  the  raotln- 
tflins  of  Notway— ^who  overlooks,  from  somfe  lofty  peak,  thd 
fer-t*lettfnitig  waveless  Fiord,  stretching  its  liquid  lustre  in- 
Kind  for  many  fe  mile,  its  broadening  seA-ward  way  brcfkea 
up  by  dauntless  wooded  isles — ^while  a  flush  of  golden  lustrey 
midnight  though  it  fee,  suffuses  all  the  northern  sky ;  or  who^ 
etti^<An^  from 

*'The  lone  phie-forest's  immemorial  ^ade," 

looks  far  upwards  into  the  blue  profound,  and  there  beholds  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Sneebatten  mnge — aJl  pure  and  stainless  in 
tlieir  majesty,  yet  responding  visibly  by  i*adiant  summits  to  that 
northern  splendour,  where  the  sparkling  verge  of  the  scarcely 
breathing  ocean  shaxes  with  many  a  deep  recession  seen  througn 
^'  gor^ous  cloudland,"  in  the  unveilable  lustre  od'  the  sim — itsell 
iurvisiUe,  though  full  of  glory.  Oi|,  let  the  traveller,  descend 
iutp  the  vale  below — (if  an  angler,  ho  is  there  already^ — -just 
where  it  becomes  restricted  by  a  rocky  gorge.  Even  m  that 
lower  region  it  is  scarcely  darker  than  a  ^mbra  day,  but  fac 
mjore  solemn,  and  serene,  and  dream-like.  The  very  shrubs  and 
trees  are  all  as  still  and  motionless  as  death. 

"  The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills," 

seems  more  placid  and  profound  than  ever.  The  **beautiftil 
horrors'*  of  the  garish  day  assume  a  dim  and  fixed  solemnity — 
a  softened  austerity  of  aspect,  when  seen  through  the  tranquil- 
lizing medium  of  that  nocturnal  holy  twilight.  Nothing  con- 
veys a  sense  of  life  or  motion,  save  the  ceaseless  sound  6f  rushing 
waters,  bursting  their  way  through  wave-worn  precipices,  and 
seeking,  as  if  in  boisterous  joy,  their  final  bonm  m  the  insatiate 
sea.  Standing  alone  beside  a  great  cataract  duriiig  the  mid- 
night hours,  it  is  then  that  the  solitary  tourist  feels,  as  it  were, 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  voice  of  many  waters  all  com- 
bined in  one.  The  earth  itself,  as  if  subdued,  is  silent  as  the 
grave.  Great  battlements  of  rock,  like  giant  sentinels,  keep 
watch  on  cither  side  ;  while  gray  and  ghastly-looking  crags  ap- 
pear to  rise  amid  the  silvery  spray  and  whirnng,  endless  eddies, 
— till  by  degrees  we  are  entrancecl  as  those  that  dream,  and  soon 
loose  the  perception'  of  all  other  sights  and  bounds,  except  the 
dazzling  mass  of  the  descending  and  rebounding  torrent,  and 
the  ceaselessly  resounding  roar  of  that  tumultuous  "Hell  of 
waters." 
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to  V)m^<6iviv  e0Uh(rr)  would  t^quire)  a^s  it  ^d^deqry^s/ai  smaCftM 
fcHSck  fti<  hM  4M6tiskoiv.    It  id  (me^  in  ^tmthy  of  gr^idimbulty, 

to  acdount  J  Mid'ftrnray  ha  ibond  mtM^h  iiifove  estsy^toi  fttfierih&ik 
ftttidiiid  the  |)i9i^h t  ilflw^-  In  regitrd  to^^ome^if  ^tbd  gveatinbrtliem 
ifv^ts^!  >;(bet«  to^  or^tWo4MdovmeT^<)Pthe:highest<tla^>ti«9ftMM 
the-^e^itit^  i6(y«intiy,  and'  sb  may^eMn^i^  Judicidttsty  th«ir  Wa 
cbhtroUfAg^-pov^rs^ tilers  tr&  fev#«r  diffioulcies  ih>  tnd  way;  ii0« 
^^^x^oh^ern  for^dr  <yw9i  intenp^s^,  and  «h^ iD<9veato:or  ^re^^^ 
Vatiott'  of  the  l^th^'^mnst  make  theih  considerate  of  wbateirer 
j>!an^ ^r€kp€dletit&itiay;be>8hidwn  to  be  meet  n¥dduxitivt»iof^bi«iiq^ 
a^dv^ntagd  to  thehn^^kes  and  saoecs8t)r9.  Bat*  in  -k  fut^o^rkg 
iWei^'Hke^tKeT#eed^  which  llft«iu  early  voice,  »  :  :-/.;tif 
./irnv'.b  '..:;  ...:^  .-  .••..  .  '^a  fitM  sooiid/ " ''  "  "  ■'"  '' 
..r.w.  -I  -yJMraffed'b'CT  imllen^iiioss  ahfl  craggy  itootiha,''    ''  •  -"' '; 

»nd  aftfir  ifto?irJng  tlwug^iinj^iwpable^inl^rpjeflU^  j^o^e5?pi9«p^ 
i«f4JjJiW4.^  J(9>W,  d^grjee^  ^naUy  ^^tm4^  lt§  ^t^flfi.w/rtB??, 

And  blue-topp  d  hills  behold  them  from  afar !    -  ,        -, 

the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  changed.  The  great  practical 
difficnlty  arises  from  this — that  the  most  valuable  portions  of  all 
r^^lfljid.i}  tivers  aire  at.  or' near  thqir  mouths,  which  portions,  at  the 
same  time,  strictly  speakings  d(i  net  produce  a:  single  fish^--*^hat  ia^ 
'^!hfe'Jb<iee^  irt  the^cOttiparatiN^y  shaHmr  sti^aftis 

'ai^dl tributaries  o^/tbe  upper  country,  \»^here  the  grown  salmoii, 
ibeaiileft  beiiig  £ew«r  ia.&ttiuber,  iuive  beeome  gi«atly  dettfrioinaited 
'Srftoidied  trt  food,;  It  thits  happens  that  A^rhile  <me  ^t  tlfpro;- 
'^^toii  act  a^ymrMf^meny  }n  sparing,  instead  of  spearing. t|ie 
|]Miteilt'fiahe9y.«nd.refl(ring  tlie'  youug^for  a  coiftple  of  :yeaRi/< toit^ 
^*itiwrtte!yj''tittt!iey  become  Smelts,  and  s6  tiidfce  theii*,  Vtay'^ 
..^sis:d3i  laxtotbei;  S(?t.i^fip  ajmpst  ^theicntire  and  ^elusive  adyaUiUge 
:of  !|fadr'ai^ivgt6wthy  by  intercepting-  their  retnni.  upwards^*  as 
Jriifeel'd^  salmon,  bymeans  of  stakci-net«r,  or  by  hanUni(  in  borate 

ofl^it^erjitg  .^un^rCid^R  At  a  single  sweep  alopg  tb^  ^hmy  sWre^ 
Tfabi^  ttiadias  if4i  flock^of  youngor  yearling  lambs. 4tfter  d»- 
^a5);i^i^|i^,  ddtftig  theii*  early  ihnodxnce,  bn  one  nfiatf s  hiptititai^ 
wererto^biQtaVe.tAeinselvQ?  suddenly  to  spme  Car  .distant ,  .va^Wjfb 
^sd'fiiheil  theysoagfat'loretmny  -after  attaining  to  a  laoratiialtire 
.con3ft^oti(,  were  to  be  greedily  seize^^  and  intercepted  as  the  cfntiirb 
aii(),eX.cWF<9!  pVQpeFtX'^^  the  ]a9t  leedera,  ivvithaut  itbie  jsHgbteat 
^referemceik)  the'owner'of  the  natai«  pastures;    No  dmibt^  'a»-T9» 

ipl,ffifv  .^fe;,4^P  |«atihe  vriley^  wher^,  the,  Wtit«ta?N|» 
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tke  highway  of  the  woiid^  and  «a  oost  nothing  4o  as^  hfiii^oTy  either 
Uf^  <Mr  loWf  whaoB  that  score  can  clain^nooHnpenaatioiir  hut 
atilly  tile. most insq^ifioent  salmm  thai  eyQc  aliewed  Ua  braada^ 
iflireiy  lustre  Uirott^btbe  n^lfs-UaekcdrdiBgo,  inuAk  havqh^j^in 
bf  beiof^a  parr^(most  furohahly  linothor  ipen^on's,)  a#i4  fnp&t  Jiaya 
b^eiar'born  and  bred  ia  some  far  dt^tani'  ripp^iDg  ford)  ;  which 
aavcHT  feU  the  aweUingof  the  kijueieiits  sea^^  for  evory^  pair.  ;of 
ad«lt  aaiinon  which  an  ophind  proprietor^  whether  ^reat-or'  aniaUy 
pvoaervea  titt  the  completion  of  the  spanning  proceKssy  hi«ndredii 
of  grilae  and  sahnon  aceme  te  theowaers  or  lessees  of  4be  Jower 
pordona^  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  year^  tiiereailef:;  aa  that 
nwteftt  eoxxkb  encoiuragiog.oompeQsatioa  is  awarded;  to  ^he  owaaers 
of  the  breeding  and«arly  teeding  gronnds^  hy  those  who  oaptoria 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hand  tad  of  the  adaU  ifishes,  we.  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  so  little  is  done  to  stop  the  destractive 
slanghter  of  nnwholesome  breeders  throughout  the  winter  season. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  convince  any  one  (least  of  all  a  hungry 
^oadief)  that  a  bad  salmon  is  worse  than  no  aafanon  ik'uX\*;  knd 
as  the  siaall  proprietors  in  the  upland  vales  reap  no  'adYadtage 
from  encouraging  the  breed,  their  indifference  to  the  spearing^ 
the  parents  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  natural  constitution 
of  man.* 


«<    ■    ■    «     m 


^     '  ' 


*  The  speM-ing  of  aalmon  daring  the  biTocii"^  season  is  practised  not  onl}*  inthe 
fonis  sndslialluvs  of  tlie  upper  distrrets,  bnt  »irstemAticaifT,  on  n  gteat  scale,  fai  ike 
4te|aH*  aad  mofe  ptn4iictive  waters  lower  dtfw'tt^  -      * 

*»  JUt  wIm  Insie  wUncsseit'' «»%-»  Mr.  Stea[btfl»<<  Bigfatjewlerwg  «a 


the  autumnal  or  winter  niontht,  will  acknowledge  that  e\efi  ^le  romantic  character 
:wfaSA  tnrdf  light-  and  scenerj-  inTest  St  with,  fails  as  an  apoloj^r  for  the  i^oUfe, 
'■  itaifal.  Hill  iiijoHmsaatiare «f Hk  oecnpaAm^  la  mIub  fcttssoat  of  amil  is  |«u«oai 
^tbfriior^c  the  epawniegsemsofi  itself,  or  when  the  fii^i  are  heavy  4«rit|i  paej^-^Jfl^fia 
thet  are  red  or  foul,  having  kin  a  considerahle  time  in  the  river,  and,  moreover, 
imsk  dier  hare  lost  jdl  power  of  escape,  or  are  eut  off  from  exercising  it,  hoth  l^ 
4iie  hi  mnim  of  VBtee,  mA  hy  the  drcmnBiMDee  of  their  iNehtg-ioDmed  ia  ttilielwad 
iMid.foot  ot  the  pool  or  place,  of  actioo,  hy  ii^ts  and  othec  cmiJUSKttnM  MnUcb^ 
from  hanii  to  haoh. 

'  -^  \t  can  eeareel r  be  credited,— Irat  T  rehto  a  Aiet  linownr  €6  manr  oa  TtreeAsi^ 
«fi4taat  fltavlAxv  ori^  ycaraago  opwafds  of  three  hoadatd  breedbig  fii(t«  admen 
ftOi^paUm^  were  ahuf^htered  ii|  the  course  of  a  ^ngh»  aighl,  feomoae  hoa^  oat  of 
a  stretch  of  vater  not  far  from  Melrose,  two  leisters  only  being  empfeyed^  and  Of 
^tiik  imbiher — f  alkide  to  tlie  fph — eearesly  one  was  »btc^lW-a%  to  he  wed  aafood, 
wlelr^iuc  4li«  i^rra^ failkof  them  were  feioale ariaioB,  on  Ifce eracC  dcfieMeg 
texx  Ota.  In  tbie  aeigUboorhood  of  Kelso  upwards  of  niaetjr  hare  freq^nentiy  been 
Iralchered  with  this  implement  doring  a  siinele  niglit,  from  one  boatman  of  tbeA 
4sh  ia  the-  aune  raiilr  and  aahealthy  eAoditlon  above  desenbetl.  In  Septembiir 
laifi  wesediiv  io  the  nost  naidevate  eaJcalataoo,  ao  fewer  than  400a  ejawain^ 
fijdiy  ecauDBtiiiz  chiefly  of  fuIV-gn>wu  aaJmon,  and  comprehenduig  the  {nrnicipal 
bree^in^  sfoca  of  tlie  season,  those  fi&h  which,  from  their  fort^ard  stite,  promised 
'^  cMMst  Mil  most  vigcAxNU  Mptrf^'  of  fO'f  ^''^  slaughtered  ia  TVeed,Aeitb  ^ko 
<appi«llC;i^'«^der  ifie  aasp  itti  of  the  apprr-Mdfia  v^  fudringsin  Iho  iwumn  I 
Jfnk  oC  Kocd  it  be-  said»  that  the  injury  done  So  the  salnam  fisdiingi  in  general, 
^r^A  idar-pn^c«  On  th*  pert  of  two  or  three  lefeei-  pt-oprietors,  i^  inealeulabto, 
aai  friWtt  finlBt^^'Wftb  tlM  doia^  or  ^aa^ii^ra  terioy  ek^e-«bae^ W  aHieh  '*  na^nea. 
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Som^  ^?wi«£OS  ariM  evea  ftoYO  prolopgioff  thp  p^i^p4  of 
ro<i-fishipg  beyoad  th^t  of  the  purely  commercicu  modes  of  cf^^ 
ture,  such  as  those  by  stake-nots,  99id  net  and  cobble*  All  o^r 
wlmon  fisheries  north  of  the  Tweed  close  on  the  14tk  of  Scfh 
tember  to  all  modes  pf  capture  whatever ;  but  even  the  Bet-fishing 
of  the  Tweed  and  her  tnbutaries  is  open  till  the  loth  Octob^^ 
while  rod-fishing  is  allowed  thereafter  till  the  7th  of  the  following 
month.  Now,  this,  is  at  least  some  concession,  though  by  no 
means  an  adec^uate  compensation,  to  the  proprietors  in  Uie  upper 
parts  of  the  river,  whose  position  is  so  muqn  less  favporable  for 
sport,  ai^d  hke  most  other  acts  of  fairness,  it  carries  iti^  cewacd 
^ilong  with  it ;  for  during  that  ^riod  the  ppoprietors  in  queatiaii 
become  the  willing  guardians  of  the  river,  ana  debar  the  huminff 
of  the  water,  and  other  nocturnal  mal-practices,  for  the  ^ake  of  « 
little  legitimate  apgUng  during  daylight.  Thus  the  most  sec^ui^ 
protection  from  the  poacher  of  the  hea^-spawning  6ah9  dnrixif 
these  three  weeks,  is  where  the  streams  are  looked  after  i^  Ic^ 
timate  purposes,  by  the  honest  ai^gler,  whose  most  suceessf^d 
achievements  with  rod  and  line  can  never  prove  injurioios  to  the 
general  stopk. 

But  under  the  present  law,  as  applicable  to  Spotch;  nvfarsiii 

{general,  the  few  streams  tliat  may  be  partially  preserved  for  angr 
ing,  axe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  usually  well  swept  with  tlie  net 
on  the  14th  of  September,  bdjog  the  last  day  in  which  fishing  of 
any  kind  is  permitted  by  law.  The  proprietor,  in  the  Inajority 
of  cases,  would  most  willingly  forbear  using  the  net,  were  he 
permitted  to  continue  or  bestow  the  privilege  of  angling  for  three 
weeks  longer;  but  this  boon  being  denied  him,  he  has  not,  as  on 
the  Tweed,  any  inducement  to  forbear,  and  so  he  appropriates  to 
himself  parents  and  progeny  by  one  relentless  hi|uL  A  single 
example  may  be  mentioned,  among  the  numerous  cases  of  a  like 
nature  which  have  come  within  our  knowledge.  In  a  small 
Highland  river,  a  protected  pool  was  drawn  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  when  35  salmon  and  grilse,  and  upwards  of  200  sea- 
trout  were  taken  at  one  sweep — the  proprietor  declaring  to  those 
both  above  and  below  him,  tnat  he  would  gladly  have  forborne 
the  use  of  the  net,  had  three  weeks*  additional  angling  been  al- 
lowed by  law — in  which  case  the  majority  of  these  fish  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  left  in  the  river,  to  people  with  parr 
each  rippling  shallow  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring. 
Agani,  the  Legislature  has  very  properly  prohibited  the  use 


tivnabl^'  gives  encommgcxnenf,  i^id  the  s^-stem  pursued  oi^  Twe«d,  of  cn^tori^g  aad 
de^tro^'iog  the  kcjta  and  baggits,  it  must  operate  most  prejudicuilly  i^gaimt  w^ 
pUn  to  foi'tber  the  breeding  of  this  bigbl^r  pnz^d  articU  of  food."-.-^jiy^*'i  C<»)»t 
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of  the  net  daring  the  principal  period  of  the  Spawning  season,  but 
vitfaont  trenching  too  deeply  on  the  productiveness  of  the  great 
fisheries  near  the  river's  mouth,  where  no  spawning  takes  place, 
and  where  clean  fish  are  always  hovering  in  the  tide-way,  it  could 
not  debar  the  net  for  a  sufflcifent  length  of  time ;  and  thus  it 
happens,  that  while  the  seaward  proprietors  are  reaping 'an  early 
harvest  from  the  high  price  of  well-conditioned  winter  fish,  those 
in  the  uplands,  if  they  use  the  net  at  all  when  the  season  opens, 
(Ist  day  of  February,)  get  nothing  but  lean  and  hungry  Cassl(]i- 
looking  kelts,  intermingled,  it  may  be,  with  a  remanent  portion 
of  still  anspawned  breeders.  These  fish  are  all  comparatively 
useless  till  they  reach  the  sea,  and  of  this  the  upper  heritors  are 
well  aware ;  but  they  also  know  and  consider  that  that  ttiarine 
amelioration  takes  place  for  other  people's  benefit,  and  that  it  is 
a  thousand  to  one  that  they  themselves  Will  nevdr  see  them 
inore^  and  so  the  Improvident  and  unproductive  sltfnghtei'  fe 
not  stayed.  But  make,  by  whatever  means,  the  fishing  of  the 
vpper  proprietor  worthy  of  his  care  as  an  angling  station,  ahd  hfe 
will  often  Cease  to  -use  the  het  at  all.  The  practice  of  leistering 
will  be  also  put  an  end  to ;  and  landowners,  or  their  wealthy 
English  tenants  for  the  time  being,  will  then  protect  thcf  salmon 
ia  the  streams,  just  as-  assiduously  As  they  now  do  the  gdme 
upon  the  hill-sides.^  It  is  certain  that  the  severesrt  laws  of  k 
merely  prohibitory  nature  will  not  suflftce  to  secure  the  object 
aimed  at.  Simple  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  proprietor  Is  not 
enough,  while  acts  of  a  positive  natnte  are  required.  He  must 
not  only  obey  the  law  himself,  but  by  toilsome  sind  expefisive 
wateh'  and  ward,  must  enforce  the  obedieneo  of  his  tenantiy,  of 
thesp  families  and  servants,  and  of  all  curious  cronies  and  couritil'y 
cousins  carrying  long  poles  toothed  with  iroti,  fr6m  the  other 
Bide  of  the  hill,  or  some  "  lang  toun,"  where  weavers  congregate^ 


■»  «■*- 


*  A  great  rise  of  rent  is  frequently  obtained  from  a  limited  portion  of  a  river  Lv 
devoUng  it  exclusively  to  afiutinal  instead  of  commcroifil  pfirprrses.  We  sometitnl 
ago  read  as  follows  in  tbe  Ktlao  Chronicle : — ^  Increase  of  tlie  v^Une  of  iIm}  saJoioa 
fiflhinsB  on  the  Tweed. — The  fishings  on  the  Tweed  at  Edenmouth,  belonging  to 
John  w aldie,  Esq.,  of  Hendei'syde  Park,  and  which  not  many  years  a  go  on  ly  brought 
the  Aimuat  rent  of  £21,  have  been  let  Mrithin  these  few  days  to  Mr.  Scruton  in  tiie 
cottoty  of  Durham  for  £310, — being  an  iucreiusa  of  £189  per  ^nnvm.  Frem  lltip 
extraordinary  rise  of  rent,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  anxiety  manifested  by 
sporting  gennemen  to  secure  the  right  of  fishing  for  salmon  on  the  Tweed,  and  enjoy 
an  amnsemeiiC  which  attracts  many  distiuguis^d  individuals  to  our  locality  daring 
the  season  for  angling/'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  total  rental  of  a  great  river 
might  be  raised  by  the  adoption  of  some  other  plan  than  that  which  now  prevailt^. 
We  believe  that  even  the  lower  proprietors  would  not  eventually  suffer  by  a  more 
enlat^ged  and  liberal  procedure  on  their  part ;  because,  if  a  greater  number  of 
whilt  fish  were  allowed  to  make  their  unimpeded  way  to  the  spawning  ground?, 
tiie  hitter  would  become  infinitely  more  productive,  and  so,  after  a  few  eetiftoas,  t!^^ 
advantage  would  be  common  to  all  parties. 
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—too  wise  in  their  generation  to  work  within  doors  after  dark) 
while  good  iflambeaax  «an\be  aatd^  6{.tarty  ftavA,  ^nd  a/diee^cf 
fiied  kippers  is  aa  estedknit  veKsb^Vivhiit  time  well^iMstted  potatoes 
bav^theic  ceDOttBiits^and  therociBJDbttax^ontialtJ:  />  '-v:  :..m 

Proprietors  must  therefore  not  only  protect  breeding,  sdttion 
ki  winter,  (as  they  protect  breeding  birdsin  spring,)  by^  amtnkting 
from  any  act' wlucuy  though  legal^(suoh  as  drawing  nets  in ^e 
upfMar  p9(^  oUithe  Ist  of  Fefamary,)  inaytrad  topi^c^t  inetvase, 
but  they  must  destroy  their  natural  enemies  ini  ihd  oiie  baae  just 
as  much  as  in  th&  other.  ^'We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  afbre^; 
said  weavers  are^aotually  to  be  put  to  death,  bat  they  miist  b^ 
disaimedy  though  \n6t  destroyed*  It  is  a  <wftli«khown«&ct^\  thafc 
fish  intent von  breeding  diacegard  tfae^an^lef^a  fly; '"bat  'ft  i^^n 
equBilyAwelbkaoinfn  andknore  affecting  AKct^\  that  :theyMdb>'ik>t, 
because  they  cannot,  disregard  the  leister.  The.dfeHi^ateljiJ^n* 
straoted  VDa-*«^«so  baautifal.  as  a  workof  ^art^  with  its^itfeHng 
gut^  and  emmingly  devised  vtbedgh  most  Qn]tt>ir\id4doking  hire, 
vdbxrdsA  mjuii'tpinsed^andJcagy^ontidkiedsp^H,  widiXlittle ot.no 
ultimate  injury  to  the  general  stock,  for  the  reason  just  asslgtied, 
ttiiit.fcpawiilngtfisfa;tisually  ^vdd  ihe  %,  fiven  althmj^'it  ahbuld 
fondly  hover  over  them  like  an  angmr^f  brigbtjiind  fair  d>lttct the 

Sliso  laiidirs;iire/li  ci1ieI'inooteiderata.>cr(pwf  ^eskityinfi^  byr^on^e^ 
1  .btovtf  ai  oo«SLiess.|»di^eay  yel.blibara^  ^-itk  tibaqMnatiiely 
riiigbt  advai\ta^  to  thein^Tes,  ssb  after'aH  tkesc^kelts  ttid^b^^fgiJtt 
afiord  ]W  pHr  ituvwfaal&somo  ifoodL   -  But  .^  ihuttera  now  J^taiid^  to 

mutual  aisadvantage,  bet#eenith)eil<x\i'er jtbdupp^^.tieritics^'^ii^l 
M*ith  the  pn^aent  careless  eontrd  of  the  Idtteiv  t"^  temfltationi  df 
aa>eight^€ti  .ov  twentj^-^oaadei^  /Vvitfal  its  ba6k<^  oocasibBally 
btl&ak&ig  theAtater  of  >a  shkllowford,  oannot^b^^iresisled  b}\  ordi- 
nary human  nature^^-n-  L  .  _    i  •.   .   I        -  J  ,-.i  »  .  ui  -j*  /  !. 

v<l         '  <«White'tliat  two-bandea  engine  OLt\the  door  "  '^ . p'^ 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  iid  'Sihjtje  btf  tiot^.**  '  ,  ^  V  ^ 

t     U    ,        •  ^V     .:!'   .        ••     i  .        .   .  .      ■.       .  >      •   I.  •  '^      ',"1  J 
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Ordered  by  tfaiajHoaserof  Gommoiit  l»;be^'|xrinled>'6tk>Aju&«flt 

8»>  :i29aiirib;/rdm.ifib9  i^e&D^^C^mc^^'m  &citdi^  Tmditiy^  i(M'etr(h* 
piX&a);  .taatAerr^igiUi  Ae:Miin4ei  ofEMmBJiApmivdiwianA 
Jndeni  u^eJiBredihp'^^i^:HoaBejal.  (Eommbiifl ^to  jM  |)finftfdy 
XSihjJxjifjlSAZi.  '.iiiiKi.'  i,>';j:5-i  -jiii.t  .-f^'ijv  i   t-i,ni  /.'ili  Ji^^l 

'ike  MomNvbk  iktMarqui»  QfiiS^mdalbaiii}^6&aiimtcm>'o/  ih^ 
,>£e^tiish(StiriapdlIibDodiD  'BySir'^AiiDiLfilv^'AoliBiiir, 

/i'JcrBDA^^'B.Ai^  ViaaD'dfifilotoncv  0^^  VSid.  i^'t 

l-.'L£uD;'yJ3.Dii.SicbdB.'C:»LtBindb}i^'>1^484-'  .  _<>)ai  /I'.-  :-  ij^ii^iu.'i 
y^ltatibat  o/>thB)Sabbdthji  Byi  Wzli^ealm  ILum^ON^,  D.D;!  -1838; 

James  Bridges,  Esq.    Edinburgh,  lg48.^Hj;jui  KiHubii  .  t;;j 

12.  Statement  jo/.  %f  h? r<^fMfflS!?.,ft/;  //^^  ^Pfi%iM^^<^^'     ^7 

13.  Esquisse  aune  Mere  Cht*etienne  au  Milieu  de  sa  Famille.    Par 
A.  £oCHAT.     2  tomes.    Paris,  1847. 

The  Sabbath  is  God's  gracious  present  to  a  working  world,  and 
for  wearied  minds  and  bodies  it  is  the  grand  restorative.  The 
Creator  has  given  us  a  natural  restorative — sleep ;  and  a  moral 
restorative — Sabbath-keepmg ;  and  it  Is  ruin  to  dispense  with 
either.  Under  the  pressure  of  high  excitement  individuals  have 
passed  weeks  together  with  little  sleep,  or  none ;  but  when  the 

J>rocess  is  long  continued,  the  over-driven  powers  rebel,  and 
ever  delirium  and  death  come  on.    Nor  can  the  natural  amount 
be  systematically  curtailed  without  corresponding  mischief.    The 
Sabbath  does  not  arrive  like  sleep.     The  day  of  rest  does  not 
•Steal  over  us  like  the  hour  of  slumber.    It  does  not  entrance  us 
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almost  whether  we  will  of  not ;  bnt,  addresding  ue  as  tntelKgent 
beings,  our  Cupator  asenres  us  that  we  need  it,  and  bid«  tis  noti^ 
its  return,  and  court  its  renovatioil.  And  if,  going  in  the  ihce  of 
the  Creator^s  kindness,  we  force  ourselves  to Mork  all  days  alike, 
it  is  not  long  till  we  pay  the  forfeit.  The  mental  worker-^the 
man  of  business  or  the  man  of  letters— finds  his  ideas  coming 
turbid  and  slow ;  the  equipoise  of  his  faculties  is  upset.;  ^e  gt*QW3 
moody,  fitful,  and  capricious;  and  with  his  mental  elasticitj 
broken,  should  any  disaster  occur,  be  subsides  iutQ  habitat 
melancholy,  or  in  selt^estruetion  speeds  hia  guilty  exit  from  n 
gloomy  world.    And  tlie  manual  worker-^tbe  artistUQ,  the  e.fi^ 

gineer — moiling  on  from  day  to.  day^  and  week,  to  week,ithd 
right  intuition  of  his  eye  gets  blmitod,  and^  forgetftil  of  their 
cunning,  hiafingera  no  longer  perform  their  feats  of  twinkling 
agility,  nor  by  a  plastic  and  tuneful  touch,  mould  dead  mattei^j 
or  wield  mechanic  power ;  but,  mingliog  his  life's  blood  in  his 
daily  drudgery,  his  locks  arepremaiturely  giey,  his  genial  huma^r 
sours,  and  slaving  it  till  he  lias  become  a  xnoirose  or  reckless 
man,  for  any  extra  effort  or  any  bliuk  of  balmy  feelii^  h^  mus^ 
stand  indebted  to  opium  or  alcohol.  To  s^n  industrious  popurt 
lation  so  essential  is  the  periodic  rest,  thatiH^ien  the,attempt.waa 
made  in  France  to  abolish  the  weekly  Sabbath,  il  was  fo^n4 
necessary  to  issue  a  decree  sii^pending  labour  one  dftjr  in  every 
ten*  Master  manufacturers  haye  stated  that  thay  couj^  perc^iv^ 
^n  evident  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  gooda  pcodnced^  a& 
the  week  drew  near  a  close,  ^ust  because  the  tact  alertness  and 
energy  of  the  workers  began  to  experience  inevitable  exhaustioia. 
When  a  steamer  on  the  Thames  blew  up,  a  &w.  months  ago,  the 
firemen  and  atokei;^  laid  the  blame  on  their  broken  Sabbath  :  it 
stupified  and  embittered  them-r-made  them  blunder  at  their  work, 
and  heedless  what  havoc  these  blundexs  mi^t  create.  And  we 
have  been  informed  that  when  the  enginea  of  an  extensive  steam- 
packet  company,  in  the  south  of  England,  were  getting  coii-^, 
stantly  damaged,  the  mischief  was  instan^tly  rep^red  by  giving  the 
men,  what  the  bounty  of  their  Creator  had  given  th^m  long  beforej 
the  rest  of  each  seventh  day.  And  what  is  so  essential  to  industri^ 
efficiency  i$  no  less  indii^pensable  to  the  lahowrer's  health  ami  lon- 
gevity. It  has  often  been  quoted,  but  as  we  have  encountered: 
nothing  wliich  in  extensive  ooservation  and  philosophical  acumea 
excels  it,  we  must  quote  Dr.  Farre's  evidence  again  i-r- 

"  Although  the  night  apparently  equalizes  the  circulation  well,  yet 
it  docs  not  sufficiently  restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of  fu 
hng  lite.  Heuce  oae  day  in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  Frovidenoe,  19: 
thrown  in  as  a^y  of  compensation^  to  perfect  by  its  repose  the  animar 
system.  You  may  easily  determine  this  question  as  a  matter  of  fiictT, 
Uy  trying  it  on  blasts  ot  burden.    Take  that  £0^  animal^  the  bovae^i. 
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IMid  wqA  hun  to  4^  full  0X(eat  of  his  powexe  every  day  of  the  week, 
or  giye  l^m  lasl  p^e  4&y  ia  s^vei),  fwd  you  will  8oq»  peiK;eivc,  by  the 
aupeirior  vjgpar  with  which,  he  performs  hia  functioo^  on  the  other  six 
^ay^i  that  this  rest  i§  necessary  to  his  wellbeing.*  Moo,  poasessii^g 
a  superior  nature,  is  borne  along  by  the  very  vigour  of  hi^  ^indj  89 
that  the  injury  of  continued  diiirn^l  exertion  and  excitement  on  his 
animal  system^  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute ; 
but  in  the  long-run  he  breaks  down  more  suddenly :  }t  abridges  the 
length  of  his  life  and  that  vigour  of  his  old  age,  which  (as  to  mere 
animal  power)  ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  preservation.  ♦  *  •  This 
is  said  simply  as  a  physician,  and  without  reference  at  all  to  the  theo" 
logical  questiori ;  but  if  you  consider  farther  the  proper  effect  of  real 
Gnristianity,  namdy,  peace  of  mind^  confiding  trust  in  God,  and  good* 
will  to  joan,  yom  wiU  peroeive  in  this  source  of  renewed  vigour  to 
|))e  miedt  and  through  the  mind  to  the  body,  an  additional  spring  of 
life  iifipfurted  from  ^lus  higher  xm^  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  rest/'     _ . 

Could  we  catch  the  eye  of  the  industrious  reader  this  is  the 
JiTimary  view  which  we  would  seek  to  impress  upon  him :  That 
fhe  Sabbath  is  God's  special  present  to  (he  working  man,  and 
that  one  chief  object  is  to  prolong  his  life  and  preserve  efficient 
his  working  tone.  In  the  vital  system  it  acts  like  a  compensa- 
tion-pond :  it  replenishes  the  spirits,  the  elasticity,  and  vigour,* 
whicn  the  hst  six  days  have  drained  away,  and  supplies  the 
flm^e  which  is  to  fill  the  six  days  succeeding.  Ana  in  the* 
economy  of  existence  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as,  in  the 
economy  of  income,  is  answered  by  a  Savings'  Bank.  The 
frugal  man  who  puts  aside  a  pound  to-day,  and  another  pound 
next  month,  and  who  in  a  quiet  way  is  always  putting  past  his 
stated  pound  from  time  to  time,  when  he  grows  old  and  frail  gets 
not  only  the  same  pounds  back  again,  but  a  good  many  pounds 
besides.  And  the  conscientious  man  who  husbands  one  day  of 
existence  every  week — w^ho,  instead  of  allowing  the  Sabbath  to 
be  trampled  and  torn  in  the  hurry  and  scramble  of  life,  treasures 
it  devoutly  up — the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  keeps  it  for  him,  and 
in  length  of  days  and  a  hale  old  age  gives  it  back  with  usury. 
The  Savings'  Bank  of  human  existence  is  the  weekly  Sabbath- 
day. 

Another  purpose  for  which  the  Father  of  Earth's  Families 
has  presented  the  workman  with  this  day,  is  to  enhance  his 

*  '^  Not  manj  yean  ago  a  contractor  went  on  to  the  west  with  his  hired  men 
aad  teams,  to  make  a  tompike  road.  At  %vsX  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  Sabhath  ; 
bat  continued  hia  work  aa  on  other  da^s.  lie  soon  found,  however,  that  the  or« 
dinances  of  nature,  no  less  than  the  moral  law,  were  against  him .  His  labourers 
became  siekly,  hia  teams  grew  poor  and  feeble,  and  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
Diora  was  I(^  ^haa  gained  by  warkivg  en  the  Lord's  day.  &>  true  ia  it  that  tiM 
Sabbath  Day  labourer,  lU^o  the  giutton  and  the  drunkard,  undermiaes  his  hei^^hp 
and  prematurely  hastens  the  innrxnitics  of  age,  and  his  exit  from  the  world.** — Dr, 
Kon^hr^  Of  Am«rle«^  ^<Hed  to  the  fivangeKoal  Magazine,  March  \  648, 


ISA  ^    SMficth  OfrMKvatK^ 

dotneajbiiC' comfort Aiid'VHdce  liimhaf^  iniki^liQmeiH,  Kiitriwere 
Mk  Sof  Ibtt  toneficent^  armnmBimt^  ipany  »-  toiUjtg  juaii  .urould 
flcttrGQly  eviEV  know  the  gionde  gloried  l^d  sweet  leadeariBmits^tf 
Jwa-owfi  fire*8fd«4  i  IdU  peo^pfo  fure  sDmetiinea  mrfeited  wilbh  the 
$PQieft}Pof  dne  aAolfaer,  andr  irealtby  pootile^  Lhoiifevesiblxaj^/zcfdi 
b^7  lutoccdsi^italhaliday^  .  Bat  thoiiigh-  th((i  woridt^ iolari  gelB 
ffx)p  hA9  «inpkiyei!  onlyone  «r  iWadays  oC^paltioifi' ill  alL^tke 
year,  hb.Qoa  boa  mvtu  bm.fcwo  aodiifty  Sabbaftbs:;  !and;it  10 
tbaae  Sabbaiha  wbicb  ire|^art  tbe  aanoti^  tand  tweetoesi  ^ 
the  poor  :xnan'a  home^  If  be.baatfiniAed  bis  luarkeittng  afid 
cleiured  off  his  fiecukr  ^aaa^emeod^  onStitordBy  .flighl^Jt  ja 
jnarv^loua  .what-  a  look'oCleisiaDa  land  bright  TremiiO'ttsbors m 
tbe  Imwcrow^  and  wbat  ft:6piiit  of  .serano  espcktliancyt.breatiiea 
tbrougb  t}»  tidy  and  treU-tUifmoed  ebMiberi  iXfae  Boaoe^f  iGod 
lighto  i^p  tb^  j)iou$  ial^ottreifaidwaHing,  and  renconneaifirdaa^ajtoil^ 
warp  week  4he/i)adiano&  of  lirQe4ot0<  poQrsibrdft.ini  theBeigktainfs 
of 7  S^bbatb '  sunsbioi^.  .  With  ^pracefal  tint  it  •  toudios  itber  detail 
^^oimiA  aod  bpnoely  table^  and  convertaa  fiithomiofgayloailpettintD 
*^^,  a  iwjonder . of  thc^  loom^''^  :  It iplays  irid^sc^it  ^iunoiig  the>^[iiaint 
'Oinaaiftent^  i>f  tbe  itianteib-sbel^'^tQeatis  drer  ttie  hoattbtsMote^  and 
punches  on;  jbb^  <  i^ghtiday  glodcKttbe  - St^  Eixa  ^ o£> jwugli  (wiiatbbr 
Mat-r-tb^i  omen ,  of.good  d^y B  tO;  K)otai$  J  It  ponelratea  afibctScmate 
P0sp0t%tiaiid.ne^v^  old^metoomardeepiand/tea^xv^'bicfa^']^ 
fptt such  wt^kiyfdsiirreotioiiy. might  bavtediedifenioveii^  andwibb 
early  in^ecq^t  And end^niieQt  itisufibs^! ibafcifuceirhioh ^n^Sab^ 
bath  iKiQrn$  ia;alvay3  j^oting,  abd'  n^mitida  tbe,.pr()ud  pofiibaaor 
Qfi  tl^  w€Miltb  of  quiet  Wisdo«i  iiad  4hoi)gb^^  '^^^^^^^  "^^ 
.Ivbiph.tbe  X^rd  ilia^i ibWA^ed'>hi$  lott:  Andinjtbejtbtfw.bffraeDdly 
and  tbinUul  feeli^g^yimtboildwof  ebioiionsrcordial  ^ndidotoial, 
^stfept  poaiaes  jspairkle  in  itbe  teyie^  and  the  (hnsbaiid'a.}over^ancl  ihp 
Zalber'sJ^y/WliitpitorlbeTVQrybmQ.i  ^  i  r/  ..  •     .-.inri 

**m5!/Sabba*!  thee lhiiir;'tepooriffiin*i  Jay tV      *';!'' 
'    '  '  •  On  otittr 'dhiys  the  nian  df  ibil  i#'56otoea        '     .    i  i-         u. 
''-  -T6^hii  joyless breadildti€llyv^'gw^ttM''    i  :i  ••  '  ^^   < 
<  Both  j^tot 'and  boards  sore0i^£t  frotnlh^tdutar's  dold'  I     "«  f 
.    AaMl'8niliineT'siieatir|^Qeigl](boQ]iDgh04^  ^  >  .^.  [ 

.  .[>    .  Boi  on  thiftdayrtmhotomdd  in:hiB  tiome^i^  .-  >  ...    .-  [    ••  -i  ri 
.   H«.^^t^e8/^b^fl1uga^ro«eal^l'6A'tbQ«  b^lftte$^;^      ,  »  -  ii!<  : 
,,,    WJth.il)os0,J?/jlp^Yaaih/^phfWfa.the^r^i^  ;•  I  •). 

^   .,.  .   Of  giving  tha^9;^..Qpd/V ;,......-,  ,  ..,,  .;:.  ;.  (    .^  j,.     ,.»...  ^. 

But  bej^ond  all<  thesey  God's^giftrof  the:  SaUuD&'shooId.bo  piie- 
ff  ions  to'  toe  -wbrklng/Avorld  as  its  rmaiii  opportuoitjr  ibr  moral  rand 
spiritual  i  ifltiproweiricii^  ^  aiid  •  ae  ita  I  best  1  prepanitw 
immoDtalifeyj  '  Wb[lati.etflradty)is.»haaleMkig  aijoce^  tliff  Axioeiicia 
Q^ictafkevrociaaai^i  tnoQiQOtiaveljbdnishiDgtd^  ^bvui^mn^ 

maD^.>rai»iitBi{lmedIintoc{thisJjgi^  baBe9AKBi<bc&^(ithidy//Ka!ie 
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disliiletl^  peMfttt^d: that  thcmelTOft  ftt?e^ri>4h6^  iMd^fo  i«u^  'fFlie 
Sabbatk  iningt:«i  weekly  paase^iwid' in  itsi  but  ealrftest 

iaceentB^isays  to^eadn  Wmtfacr  art* thou  Ap>ng<1  whitst  its  'be- 
nignant honiis invite tbe'pilgnm  c4 ,eettth^^  that'betteik"<^initry 
of  wfaioh:  it  is  iit  ohoe  t)ie  angel  'and  the  specimen;  <Th^  ScA>batn 
iMinfleJeisBve^;  itr^grrBs^dayforthinkkigi  and  it  brings  sechi- 
fknC'^  iVom; }  the'  dvery«daj  ^rbrtex^^from'  the  erowd  «(>  rapid, 
nobyy  i«nd^  ^fane^  it  snatches  itietwhiriioa  waif-^it^pnUa^mm 
•flfiide^  into  its  <litcle  ^amotttaiyy  and  kavee  bim  alone  with  God. 
lOn  tifetiibleof thbbasff  nian>whetheririch>«r poor^dtspteads th^ 
"tptm.BiUtt,  andiivakfes  again^  the..Ojwele:!^hich  has  ^okenthe 
•iatiDg'Woixk'tai  tboU^ndsJ  ''Tetthe  intent  atid  adorior-^  itun*- 
c^vcttla  thatrirandions  Qrots^whemTedemptioin  <9iras  adii^ved  and 
'Ood:<iv9»t«concned;  and  iby  tiieiirista  of  one  radian'fi  Xotnb  it 
•^joidesitheimtMing' spirit  finr  bejondtbe'  land'of  gravest  whilst 
wrfiimed  gales' atnd  Eolton  puh^fcoai  itsxipened' winfdow  bespeak 
itbe  nearer  Heaveti,  and  stir  thejsoai  with  immoftality.  To  the 
imani'wiholia&.gotiithe  Sabbatic  senlitnentM^to  tbemafn'who^has 
inecijved'fcou.abaTie^theapiritaiiliinsti  baptism  df 

istvengt^^aaiid>  joy  doea  the  iiord'&^ay  -bring  l  Pronrprttyiei^l 
-dnmfisrifaiej^tfansfatiiid  its  gdtitle  lights  and.,  findsittispreading 
ittanAhifai  hte  a  balt^u  i  There  are  ^^and  comfort  in  itirgteeth 
inj^r  ^^  ^^^  pmy^vful  retirement  lie  ^oins  his^  Amillj  drele  with 
/peace  (in  bis' consiienoe  emd  ivesbnessin  aU  his  feelings.  The 
-woksiwUicdlhereadS)  and  ttio'trnths  which  he  hears,  expand  his 
-intelieot  and  ^11  k  with>  thoughts  noble,  pai«,  and*  heavoAty. 
'The  pnblioi 'Worship -givte  Inse,  >and  by  giving  onllet^-gftres?  in^ 
caeaaei  to*  haUowed>  emotions  and  Ohri^ian  affections^  /The  psat- 
.ttodyiatrak^agvatiSadeyciie^qrftilness,  and  praise;^  and  the  com- 
tnb&IiciBiare  ptajitt^  and  oivnfessions  reiirind  mm  of  erils  whibh  he 
himself  has  overlooked,  and  perils  andtetUpMtitmsof  wbidr  he  Wa6 
not  aware.  Interceding Soj:  ptl^i^s,  hjsjsovil,  dilajt^sJn  sy ippfithy  and 
public  spirit.  'Frien43.yMuely  n^in^mb^r/^-rrniienda  long  parted 
or  on  foreign  sb<»^y  jaijAQnihnstliDg  daysiwell^Qigh  £}rgotten, 
now  join:. W:aamest:ff}}lowahif^  and:  pi^ayev  halkwB.t^^  it 
deepens  anoiflnt^amky.  •  Thopoorythe  aiok,  the^  farokenAhearted, 
prisoners,  slaves,  the  twhde  family  of  ^orroWrfUt  before  the  sup- 
pliant's eye  and  ieive'  him  \fUik  a  softer  heart.  And  tlie  realm 
and  its  rulers 'i^cnt'  ^t  this-  sacred  nioment,  ai^d  every  sdntiment 
is  merged  in  loyalty  and  Christian  patriotism.  Ahd  th^' heralds 
-nf'sdvaltiaDy'paMiorSy  teacbeis,  rnussioaaties,  with,  all  thfrBtaiige- 
]Iiatiei.i^;en«y^  arei  Teoifl{ed:  torraind^  and  whilst!  bis  ibtel*e8t -in 
Cpijjiidt'fi  eaiise  beccunes jnncei  pekssenal  his  ^sonLexoanjdSiiit  Gathp*- 
Jidtj^^  i  /And,}  if  •  in  ;a  yfJUag  snocxi/  fbom.  thai  W6rd  read  mid  «k^ 
Ipctmded^ hkLoaitiea hQnieienlighlenment,iinvigoration^  inlimlse'; 
apdlwith[i)i|^(ein6tiDiiB^  and  Uessod  hbpes^  thi^  Sal^faath  sends  kim 
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forth  on  a  bus^  week  and  a  restless  world)  a  trftnqtdl  presence 
and  an  elerating  power. 

We  do  not  fcrget  thjlt  Sabbith-keeping  is  the  command  of 
God  ;  but  we  are  very  anxlotts  to  see  it  more  prominent  in  Sab* 
batdrian  arguments,  and  more  engraven  on  public  sentiment^ 
that  Sabbath  privileges  are  the  gift  of  God.     To  our  appfehefl-i 
sion  this  would  not  only  be  the  popular  view  of  the  question,  but 
is  the  actual  view  in  which  Sbriptui^  prfefsents  it.    Th^  Bibte 
teaches  us  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  an  impost  but  ati  immunity^ 
not  so  much  a  precept  as  a  ptesent.    God  "grtve'*  the  Sabbath. 
He  "  made  it  for  man."  And  while  it  has  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
injunction^  dnd  all  the  sanction  of  penalties,  its  bc^t  observer  is  he 
who  through  the  superadded  precept  and  pendlty,  recognise  arid 
hails  the  original  privilege.     **  If  thou  call  the  Sabbath  a  de- 
light, the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable  ;*'  amidst  its  more  august 
and  authoritative  circumstantials,  discerning  its  amiable  pur- 
pose and  delectable  uses.     The  Lord  df  the  Sabbath  has  giveK 
this  institution  an  attractive  rather  than  a  coercive  character  \ 
and  it  i^  to  be  regretted  that  controversial  exigencies  should  b6 
often  have  made  a  gracious  aspect  seem  severe.    The  l<JvfergA 
kindness  of  the  Lord  finds  little  counterpart  in  the  saturnine  khd 
suspicious  heitrt  of  mkn ;   and  even  our  sweetest  mercies  we 
transmute  into  p'rescriptions  and  bitter  potions.    Heaven's  own 
manifesto,  the  blessed  Gospel,  with  its  invitations  so  blafnd  ftnci 
benignant,  we  are  apt  to  crumple  up  into  honriletic  pellets,  and 
scatter  in  harsh  reproofe  and  natd  sayings  on  the  promiscuousr 
throng;  and  it  is  too  often  to  martial  music  that  the  angels'  an- 
theiii  rs  set  when  repeated  here  below.    And  so  with  the  Chri^ 
tian  Sabbath.    The  true  idea  of  it  was  snng  by  George  Herbert 
long  ago : — 

**  Christ  hath  took  in  this  pieee  of  ground,- 

And  made  a  gardeA  tbere  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound." 

But  in  reading  books  and  hearing  sermons  on  the  subject,  we 
have  sometimes  borne  away  a  painful  impression.  Much  was 
said  about  the  things  whicn  ought  to  be  forborne,  but  not  so 
mucli  about  the  many  good  and  lovely  things  which  we  ought  to 
do.  We  carried  witn  us  the  image  of  something  stern,  and  pro- 
hibitory, and  threatening ;  and  it  we  had  been  asked  to  project 
upon  canvass  the  Sabbatic  idea  surviving  in  our  memory,  it  would 
not  have  been  the  enraptured  seer  of  Patmos,  nor  the  ecstatic  tra- 
vellers in  sight  of  Emmaus.  nor  the  weeping  congregation  dt 
Troas,  but  the  man  stoned  fbt  gathering  sticks  oil  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Doubtless,  the  profanations  which  abound,  and  the  oppo- 
sitions of  gainsayers,  account  for  the  tone  so  polemical  and  per- 
emptory in  which  the  argumerit  ii  tlsualJy  urged ;  but  would  it 
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hot  be  better  for  the  fiml  :triuinph  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  more 
accordant  with  the  genius  of  an  institution  so  truly  evangelical^ 
to  dwell  more  on  the  appropriate  occupations  of  the  day,  and  the 
delights  and  present  rewarcs  of  a  Sabbath  sanctified  ?  .  Instead 
of  hewing  down  the  rosy  fence  with  which  its  owner  originally 
encircled  it — instead  of  baring  ^'  to  those  that  are  without,"  its 
secondary  rampart  of  spikes  and  bristling  palisades,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  invite  careless  passengers  to  enter  and  acquaint 
themselves,  with  the  fair  exotics  and  pleasant  fruits  of  this  '^  gar* 
den  enclosed  ?"  Would  it  not  be  more  accordant  with  the  mind 
of  our  Master,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  existing  economy,  to 
shew  in  how  many  respects,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  the 
Sabbath  is  ^^  made  for  roan?" 

To  apprize  the  industrious  community  of  their  great  Sabbatic 
privilege,  is  the  present  duty  of  the  Chinstian  philanthropist; 
and  if  the  truth  were  only  told — were  tlie  subject  handled  sim- 
ply and  skilfully — ^ve  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  Sabbatic 
movement  highly  popular.  As  n  public  question,  its  strength 
lies  in  its  humanity.  The  Legislature  has  already  conceded  the 
labourer's  title  to  hianiglitly  rest ;  it  is  only  fair  that,  listening 
to  the.  voice  cf  observation  aod.  experience,  it  should  recognise 
hia  right  to  the  hebdomadal  repose.  But  Parliament  will  never 
give  it  till  the  populatioa  asks  it ;  and  we  fear  that  it  is  vain  for 
the  religious  minority  in  the  realm  to  ask  it  for  a  community 
who  do  not  ask  it  for  themselves.  We  therefore  hail  with  the 
liveliest  satisfsiction  the  efforts  now  making  to  instruct  on  this 
forgotten  privilege  the  populax  mind.  The  Tracts  of  the  Lord's 
Day  Society  have  done  good  service.  A  still  higher  service  we 
expect  fncrm  the  abundant  dissemination  of  arguments  and  appeals^ 
so  elaborate  and  cogent  as  these  new  '^  Tracts  for  the  Times."  And 
from  no  measure  do  we  anticipate  happier  results  than  from  the 
proposal  of  prizes  to  working  men  for  Lssays  on  Sabbath  Observ-' 
ance.  This  latter  expedient  originated  with  the  same  munifi- 
cence to  which  the  public  owes  the  Series  of  Sabbath  Tracts ;  and 
the  sagacity  of  the  scheme^  and  the  interest  which  it  has  awakened, 
are  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  thousand  competitors  whom  its 
announcement  has  brought  into  tlie  field.  Manv  prejudices 
have  yet  to  be  overcome — by  far  the  most  formidable  being  the 
"  little  faith"  in  the  land  5  but  even  with  a  community  so  secu- 
lar as  is  our  own,  w^ere  the  question  rightly  understood,  we  are 
secure  of  carrying  one  large  instalment.  As  a  mightv  check  on 
ever-production  and  under-payment,  and  as  the  grana  means  of 
preserving  a  people^s  etiergy  and  stamina — settmg  intelligence 
and  principle  out  of  view — the  Sabbath  is  the  W  ealth  of  Na- 
tions ;  and  as  the  restorative  of  his  wasted  strength  and  spirits, 
and  the  reviver  of  his  domestic  joys  and  noblest  feelings,  it  is  the 
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Ealladium  of  the  poor  man's  happiness.  Let  btlt  its  temporal 
enefits  be  made  sufficiently  prominent  and  palpable,  and  more 
vehemently  than  jaded  spinner  ever  clamoured  for  a  Short- 
Hours'  Act,  we  expect  to  find  Post-Office  clerks,  and  Railway 
labourers,  boatmen,  and  engine-drivers,  and  all  our  industrious 
classes  wakening  up  to  their  ancient  birthright,  and  cheering  for 
a  Six-Days'  Bill. 

Of  this  tendency  we  have  at  the  present  moment  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  the  capital.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  of  Sunday  trading  in  some  aistricts  of  London 
— e.  jr.,  Westminster,  Lambeth,  Whitechapel,  Somers  Town. 
Originating  in  the  rapacity  of  a  few,  it  has  now  become  in  these 
districts  the  practice  of  almost  all.  In  self-defence,  rival  trades- 
men felt  constrained  to  open  their  shops  ;  and  if  a  conscientious 
grocer  or  draper  still  locked  his  door  on  the  Lord's-dav  morning, 
the  loss  of  his  customers  soon  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
business,  or  seek  a  new  locality.  It  is  a  fearful  oppression. 
First  of  all,  the  labouring  men  in  these  districts  oppress  their 
fellow-labourers  the  shopkeepers,  and  compel  them  to  surrender 
the  Sabbath  to  their  accommodation.  And  then  the  shopkeepers 
oppress  one  another ;  for  a  few  recreant  traders  in  a  street  com- 
pel all  their  fellow-traders  in  that  street  to  compete  with  them 
m  their  Sunday  traffic.  It  is  the  poor  tyrannizing  over  the  poor ; 
and  the  consequence  now  is,  that  among  the  butchers,  bakers, 
grocers,  clothiers,  shoemakers,  ironmongers,  &c.,  of  these  vicini- 
ties, upwards  of  20,000  working  men,  m  the  capacity  of  shop- 
men and  assistants,  are  compelled  to  toil  on  the  day  of  rest  as  the 
servants  of  their  brother-workmen.  It  is  a  tremendous  slavery ; 
and  the  traders  now  begin  to  groan  and  cry  out  under  it.  As 
one  of  themselves  expresses  it — "  they  would  be  extremely  thank- 
ful to  do  away  with  the  nuisance ;"  but  all  their  own  attempts  at 
extrication  have  hitherto  been  baffled  by  a  few  recusants  of  their 
own  number.  They  have  therefore  gone  to  Parliament ;  and 
in  a  proportion  of  something  like  ninety-seven  in  the  hundred, 
they  petition  Parliament  to  lift  them  out  of  the  ditch  into  which 
they  nave  pulled  one  another.  Their  cause  has  been  generously 
taken  up  oy  Mr.  Hindley,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  before 
the  session  has  closed,  the  metropolis  may  be  delivered  from  the 
more  flagrant  scandals  of  Sunday  trading. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  Mr.  Hindley's  Committee 
conducted,  a  large  mass  of  interesting  information  was  brought 
out ;  but  we  confess,  that  of  all  the  evidence,  none  has  been  to 
us  so  novel  and  impressive  as  that  of  Mr.  Isaac,  an  intelligent 
Israelite,  in  part  proprietor  of  a  mart  in  Houndsditch,  wnere 
people  congregate  for  the  sale  of  jewels,  old  clothes,  &c«  We 
must  supply  the  reader  with  a  specimen  ;-*- 
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..  "  H45.-r7Whjat|  i^  the  VmA  xrfi  omg^t^o^,  )yhicjli.8e.qinif.,t(>i  pr^fis 
upon  them  80  much,  Cor.  J  i^uat  ^ay^.to  yoxxr  oredit}  th^t  jou  observe 
the  Sabbath  much  iiiore  conscienlibudlj  than  the  Christians  cio ;— 
what  kind  of  obligation  is  it  ^whli^  seeias  to  have  so  much  more  forcf) 
lirith  yttu  than  \eith . Chnstian  then  in  bur  own  country?  t  can 
angwet  y6\x  in  one -^j^,  and  in  ohe  Way  only;  I  think  thartf  the  Jews 
^nemlly,  from  Infancy,'  iEim  taught  tiieir  prayers;  and  that  in  h  very 
solemn  manner.  There  are  few  Jews  but  who  can  reall  the'  li^fe^ 
and  tmdecstand  i%  tliough  he  kn6W^  imt  a  single'  lett^  hi  the  English 
alphabet!;  he.b  taught^  every  meal  be  goes' io^  to  say  his  pittyer^  and 
to  Bay  A  prayer  aftir  he  has  eaisn*  his  meal  ;''add  I  do  not  sqixpose 
yoi)  vyill  An^  one  q|it,9if  evefy  twenty  Jewa-rI,wiU  ^wj  onlyAw^nty-^ 
on^  out,  of  ev^rjf  tw,ei)ty  ip  LoDd9Q>  t|et;hiw  b^  what  d^psq^don-  be 
wiJi  ujuQ^b^i;  w^a>.  tha|^  e^v^riibrgets  a.pi;ajer,nigibt,,aj[;id  a^9rniY^g;;  it 
is  pwrf  ^4  pargSf.  of  his  liyirjg,  I  .do  not  ^,  Uiat  th^y  ^^  i^ny^ing 
better  in  disposition  for  it  in  othejr  ways,  but;  really,  that  is  part  and 
'parcel  of  a  .parent's  duty  to  tbeir  children ;  and  if  they  do  hot  go  in 
tbe  right  way,  the  patents  9anhot. help  it. 

**  1146* — You  attribute  the  observance  of  this  Sabbath,  on  Ihb  part 
of  the' Jew,  t6  the  force  of  fearfy  education  ?     I  am  satisfied  it.  Is  so;  ^ 

M  n47.-4Jirttn  dfated^  in  the-eafly  part  cf  youf  evidemce,  that  yon 
e'fljoyvd  a  liettev  ttadd  >b^ore  t^HSt^  was  any  Sutidaiy  ti%idihg<;  do  yoti 
fliea»1»  iitform'<theGormiiiittee'>by  Kfait^  thalt  yoar'trad6  wus  bettsf 
dnribgithe/fiv^  days' than  it  iff  aow'diiringithe'c^jp'dayB  tkatiycaiifidif 

,,  r "  i  14^vTi-yAnid  th^tj  yo^  .ae^u^lj^  s^dd  /mere .  gt^d^  dttri«g  Uie  t  five 
d^H^hai)  jpu  /do.ij^w  j4i  ai^l.  .yep;  .fn|dwBiiy,wa80fi,ft>i:  $ayii)g sajs 
thiar-(I  haveJt,iroa^,wie  shopJfi5ep^;g^fi9raUy,  I  am  n^ftiB.tl^ff  ix»^^ 
mjjself).— that  WginaU^»  'lYhe^i, .thpre  was  no  feuni^ay.  trading,  ^they 
were  more  particular .  in  thqu:  mode  of;trf^dinn[,.  and.  traded  for.  a  con- 
taexion.  ^  shopl^eeper  traded  for  a  cohnei^ion ;  he  gave  value  for 
the  money  he  receiviid,  6xpfeclmg  to  see  his  customer  agaiii ;  but  that 
Is  not  the  cftse  with  the?  punday  morning  trading.  They  come  dawn 
in  crowds,' inf'sh'bals,  buyers  from  jil!  quarters  and  Sellers  frpm  c\'ery 
quartdr;  they ^  boy  ih  a  croWd,  and  ttf  course  they  get  the  best  price 
bh^  pdsaibly  i^y  m>l  caring  ad  to  the  vahie  of  the  article,  or' either 
aa  to  itheardtle  itself ;  sotha|:thei8ho)>keepec has  nocchanoe Ip  00m- 
I^t0  with ! these  stailHselleiB^   ■       •    :  -    I  ..    .      •  /  .  . 

/  '^  1,1  Ji&r^Wotild  you  f  ropose  ^ot  qvXj  to<  i^lose  thote:  maiTto^:  but  to 
doi^  fiU  siop^ iOi^, Sjowday J    .?J9(qije§tiq0.«b<wJllt,':.'  ,      .» 

,^  ,".il39^Xbn>»ghouV  th.e .\?hole  d^l  A^  to  matters. of, irade.  of 
that  description.  •■.r  ,.         r  .1     «        .  . 

*,'  I190.y-Xpii  w^pjd  repomraei^id  the  Cl^istiao  S^bb^th  to  be  jtept 
as  sixictly  as  the  jfewidh  pabbat^  ^  ,  , 

*'  lluI.-7-And  that  from  velieiQus  principle,  as  well  as  from  other 
motivosT    No  question  ^bout  it.  , 

'^  llflS.-J^Tf  the  ChrfstianV  were  as  strict  in  the  obseWarice  of  their 
tSabbath  -as  you  kri^'w  ^fmirsi  ftere  WotiW  be  no  necessitjr  for  legi^a- 
tire  inte^fei^encist  •  !l%at  is  a  ;dedd»d  fht*i    Thi^y^re  only  isolated 

VOL,  IX.    ncxvit;'"^"^^-'"^^  '  '•'^"  "-'^     '  "  '  -  '■  r 
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cascst  where  the  tTews  break  through  their  trading  praetioes  on 
Satarday. 

^<  1218. — ^With  regard  to  batcher's  meat:  I  beliere  that  jou  hare 
peculiar  batchers,  that  it  is  killed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that  very 
great  care  is  taken  that  no  diseased  tneat,  or  no  meat  that  can  be 
considered  so,  shall  be  sold ;  are  there  any  retail  butchers  belonging 
to  the  Jewish  persuasion  1    A  great  number  of  them. 

"  1214. — Do  they  get  meat  from  those  who  are  licensed  by 
the  Rabbi  f  They  must  be  licensed  by  the  Rabbi  before  they  can 
sell.  The  inspectors  are  paid  by  the  congregation,  and  the  killeta 
too. 

*'  1215. — With  regard  to  those  retail  butchers,  how  do  they 
manage  on  the  Sabbath-day,  do  they  keep  their  own  shops  open  ? 
Ko ;  if  you  were  to  pay  £20  for  an  ounce,  you  could  not  get  it ;  nor 
yet  is  a  baker  open  ;  no  business  whatever.  It  matters  not  what  it  is, 
they  do  not  open.  In  fact,  the  bakers  and  the  butchers  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Rabbi  and  the  elders ;  for  instance,  if  a  butcher 
did  anything  wrong,  the  Rabbi  would  not  allow  the  congregation,  at 
least  he  would  admonish  them,  and  say,  '  You  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
or  deal  with  that  man  ;  I  do  not  consider  that  he  is,'  what  is  called, 
*  clean  according  to  the  faith.' 

*^  1219. — Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  do  not  sell  on  the 
Saturday  ?  There  are  certain  instances.  I  daresay  many  of  them 
do.     As  I  said  before,  you  cannot  compel  a  man  not  to  sell. 

^^  1220. — You  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sellers  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  do  in  some  or  many  instances ;  periiaps  you  will  say  if 
there  are  many  sell  on  the  Saturday  ?  I  do  not  know  one  that  sells 
vegetables  who  sells  on  Saturday.  There  is  one  or  two  shops  in 
Govent  Garden,  fruiterers,  who  sell  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  know  one 
that  sells  vegetables. 

'^  1224. — Have  you  a  greater  number  of  poor  Jews  in  England 
than  fonnerly?    Yes. 

"  1225. — Do  you  find  great  inconvenience  from  that?  I  never 
heard  of  any :  I  do  not  think  that  the  Jews  are  a  criterion  to  go  by. 
You  find  very  iew  drunkards  among  the  Jews,  and  I  have  reason  to 
know  this,  by  seeing  so  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them.  We 
really  make  the  strongest  push  in  the  world  to  put  the  best  side  for- 
ward for  the  Sabbath. 

^  1226. — You  will  perhaps  admit  that  the  absence  of  drnn^Lenne^s 
may  be  caused  by  the  excellent  regulations  you  have  widi  regard  to 
the  Sabbath  9    It  is  that. 

*'  1227. — ^It  may  not  be  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  nation,  but  the 
result  of  an  excellent  custom  ?  Yes ;  but  where  there  is  a  habit  of 
drunkenness  there  is  generally  a  habit  of  forgetfnlness ;  they  dp  not 
care  either  for  their  faidi  or  their  home,  or  anything  else.  Among 
us,  a  Jew  knows  as  well  the  hour  that  his  Sabbath  Will  commence  ; 
he  makes  his  provision ;  it  is  peihaps  made  at  home  for  the  Sabbath 
commencing ;  but  if  he  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  he  would 
make  a  calculatioi^  in  his  Hiind  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  walk 


h'^me  to  say  his  prayers  at  the  eotnmencement  <»f  tbd  Sabbath*,  and  he 
may  have  business  to  call  him  away.  Say  that  the  Sabbath  com« 
ni?nce8  ^t  half-past  three  in  the  winter,  he  will  prepare  for  home  long 
cv'fore  that. 

"  1236. — Do  you  believe  that  by  the  strict  observance  of  theii: 
dabbath  they  are  the  worse  off?     On  the  contrary. 

"  1237. — ^Tou  do  not  believe  that  any  ill  results  to  them  on  that 
a'^count  ?    I  am  satisfied  to  the  contrary. 

"  1238. — Are  they  less  fond  of  a  holiday  than  other  people  1 
Tlu^y  are  only  glad  when  there  is  a  holiday  to  enjoy  themselves.  I 
fna  a  native  of  Liverpool,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Sunday  is  ob- 
•  rred  more  strictly  (I  speak  of  the  Christian  Sunday)  as  a  day  of 
•  3t  with  the  Jews  than  it  is  even  with  the  Christians ;  they  hail  it^ 
independently  of  their  Saturday,  as  a  day  of  recreation. 

"  1256. — ^You  support  your  own  poor,  and  pay  the  poor-rates  for 
the  support  of  the  Christians?  Yes ;  they  sent  me  a  mte  for  the  re« 
pair  of  the  church  in  my  parish,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  pay  that,  if  { 
can  avoid  it. 

"  1257. — Does  the  number  of  your  community  increase  ?  I  really 
think  they  do ;  the  Jews,  generally,  have  large  families. 

"  1258. — You  being  a  Jew,  looking  at  the  practice  of  the  English 
nation,  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  law  for  the  observance 
of  the  Sunday,  which  should  be  effectual  and  just  to  the  different 
tradesmen  ?     I  really  do." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Isaac,  and  we  hope  that  Parliament  will 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  London  shopKeepersy  and  protect  th^ 
ooQscientious  trader  from  his  less  scrupulous  rival*  And  we  trust 
that  it  may  not  be  long  till  other  departments  of  industry  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Sunday  traders  of  the  capital,  and  praj 
for  a  general  emancipation.  In  the  meanwhile  a  prodigious  work 
has  to  be  accomplished  before  the  different  classes  are  rightly 
instructed  in  their  obligations  and  privileges  as  connected  with 
the  sacred  day.  A  vast  multitude  regard  it  as  a  mere  engine  of 
priest-craft,  and  many  would  feel  even  its  negative  enforcement 
as  an  intolerable  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  Fomucb  Sabbatism* 
— the  temporary  Sabbatism  which  a  religious  minority  might  im-> 
pose  on  an  irreligious  or  reluctant  multitude,  we  have  littJe  de« 
sire,  and  it  is  at  something  much  grander  and  more  enduring 
that  the  Christian  Church  should  aim.  And  just  in  proportion 
as  we  despmid  of  the  legislation  which  wpuld  coerce  an  impia* 
tore  community,  we  would  long  and  labour  for  that  healthy  state 
of  public  feeling,  which  would  hail  a  protected  Sabbath  fis  a., 
boon.  And  witn  a  glance  at  those  appliances  by  which  an  object 
so  vital  to  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  and  so  dear  to  piety,  may 
in  the  meanwhile  be  best  promoted,  we  close  this  rapid  article. 

And  it  seems  very  obvious,  that  it  is  in  individual  example  and 
effort  that  the  radical  strengtb  of  the  Sabbath  movement  lies. 
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In  au  American  newspaper,*  we  were  lately  interested  by  an  ac- 
count of  a  Sabbath-keeping  steamer.  Like  some  others  on  the 
New  World  waters,  it  lies-too  over  each  Lord's-day,  and  the 
men  have  the  opportunity  of  rest  and  worship.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  minister  being  on  board,  there  was  preaching  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  in  the  cabin,  and  the  captain  sent  word  to 
the  settlers  on  shore.  Many  attended,  and  among  the  rest,  was 
a  man  who  had  not  heard  a  sermon  for  years.  He  had  his 
horse  saddled,  and  was  ready  to  start  on  a  journey,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  singular  invitation  to  visit  their  church  in 
the  steamer.  It  instantly  struck  him,  that  if  the  owner  of  this 
vessel  could  afford  to  stop  all  hands,  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  a 
single  traveller  surely  could  afford  to  stop  himself  and  his  horse. 
He  sent  the  beast  back  to  tlie  stable,  and  the  day  which  he  had 
destined  to  business,  was  spent  in  the  worship  of  God.  And 
were  similar  examples  of  consistency  more  abundant,  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  wide  impression.  The  observance  of  the 
Lord's-day  is  something  more  than  a  conventional  decency ;  it 
is  obedience  to  a  Divine  command ;  it  is  the  worship  of  Heaven's 
Majesty ;  it  is  an  act  of  faith  ;  God  himself  is  in  a  Sabbath  thus 
sanctified ;  and  a  fear  of  God  comes  over  lookers  on.  And  were 
our  domestic  Sabbaths  sufficiently  amiable  and  august ;  were 
they  filled  up  with  Christian  intelhgence  and  benign  occupation, 
and  fenced  around  with  sanctity,  "the  stranger  within  our  gates" 
would  often  carry  away  a  lesson  which  God  would  bless,  and  a 
feeling  which  he  himself  would  be  loath  to  lose.  And  much 
might  be  accomplished  in  our  several  localities  by  personal,  and 
(especially  by  pastoral  influence.  Our  early  lot  was  cast  in  a 
region  where  many  elements  were  adverse.  The  population  was 
partly  migratory,  and  the  main  industry  of  the  pansh  was  con- 
centered in  public  works.  The  Aborigines  were  remarkable 
for  the  stolid  apathy  with  which  they  regarded  everything  re- 
ligious, and  there  was  nothing  in  the  prevailing  ministrations  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  disturb  that  apathy.  We  remember  sad 
traditions  of  Sunday  doings,  which  long  lingered  in  the  district ; 
and  ourselves  can  recollect  a  parish  clergyman  signing  a  petition 
in  favour  of  a  Sunday  post.  It  was  ii>to  one  of  these  parishes 
with  its  Sunday  taverns,  and  christening  revels,  and  its  Sabbath- 
breaking  smugglers,  that  before  our  time  a  man  of  God  had 
come :  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  that  the  Sabbath  came  with 
him;  for  in  the  realizations  of  his  ardent  faith,  and  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  elevated  walk,  he  was  every  inch  and  every  hour 
a  Sabbatic  man.    With  godly  heriosm  ho  encountered  the  more 
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flagrant  outrages,  and  by  dint  of  his  fervent  and  awakening 
preaching  he  won  successive  hearers  to  the  more  cordial  and  in- 
teUigent  Keeping  of  the  day,  till,  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  be- 
twixt the  crowded  congregations,  and  the  busy  Sabbath-schools, 
the  roads  on  which  no  idlers  lounged,  and  the  cottages  from 
which  the  Bible  had  long  banished  oaths  and  tipsy  brawls,  we 
never  saw  such  a  spectacle  of  wakeful  joy  and  worshipping  re- 
pose as  vanished  the  first  evening  of  every  week  in  the  shadows 
of  that  happy  vale.  And  for  the  encouragement  of  similar  efforts, 
we  may  add,  that  this  Sabbatic  Oasis  was  the  benefactor  of  the 
whole  vicinity.  Bepeated  and  most  resolute  attempts  were  made 
to  transmit  a  Sunday  post  to  the  parishes  beyond ;  but  so  gal- 
lant was  the  resistance  that  they  could  never  parry  this  Thermo- 
pylae. The  postman  was  one  of  its  parishioners,  and  solemnly 
refused  to  do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath-day — and  his  neigh- 
bours joined  in  vigorous  remonstrance ;  and  so  powerful  was  the 
opposition,  that  the  few  gentlemen  who  wished  their  Sunday  News 
were  baffled  ;  and  it  was  not  till  their  pastor  and  champion  had 
fallen,  and  his  flock  were  assembled  to  hear  his  funeral  sermon, 
that  these  peaceful  solitudes  were  startled  by  the  first  Sunday 
mail.  There  is  now  lying  before  us  a  letter  which,  near  the 
close  of  life,  he  addressed  to  his  people  on  the  subject  so  near 
his  heart ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  possibly  stir  up  some 
mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  we  quote  the  closing  paragraph : 

'^  For  three  Sabbaths  I  have  been  laid  aside  from  my  usual  delight- 
ful public  employment.  This  may  be  the  last  address  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  you.  You  never  again  may  hear  my  voice,  nor  see  my  face. 
I  entreat  you  to  meditate  on  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  to 
rest  assured  that  -without  a  love  for  its  services  you  can  have  no  por- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  beg  you  to  regard  this  letter  not  only 
as  the  language  of  a  dying  raan^  but  of  your  dying  minister ;  who 
loved  you  and  watched  over  you  in  life,  and  now,  when  all  things 
earthly  may  be  closing  over  me — long  to  see  you  fdl,  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb." 

Much  might  also  be  accomplished  by  particular  companies  and 
communities,  as  well  a»  by  public  personages,  desirous  to  honour 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  promote  the  better  observance  of 
his  day.  The  moral  value  of  such  testimonies  as  the  Directors 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  have  given,  and  more 
recently  the  shareholders  of  the  Scottish  Central,  cannot  be 
rated  too  high ;  and  we  trust  that  other  companies  will  soon 
emulate  their  splendid  example. 

^'  This  new  and  wonderful  application  of  the  power  of  steam,  which 
80  greatly  diminishes  the  effects  of  distance,  and  thereby  aifords  us 
80  much  more  time  for  the  transaction  of  our  worldly  affairs,  ought  to 
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be  graiefiill J  regained  by  as  As  to  Additional  means  aflbrded  to  mad^ 
kind  for  the  better  observfince  of  their  religious  obligationft,  and 
especially  for  the  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-daj."* 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  golden  sentiment — worthy  to 
be  Quoted  alongside  the  opinions  of  Hale  and  Blackstone  and 
\ViiDerforce,  and  which  confers  on  its  author  new  nobility — ^may 
yet  he  adopted  by  every  British  Railway,  and  the  suspended 
traffic  of  an  Kmpire  be  the  weekly  tribute  to  Him  who  teaches 
man  wisdom,  and  who  has  made  the  modem  six  days,  equal  to 
the  ancestral  twelve?  Nor  can  we  hail  with  any  other  senti* 
ments,  save  those  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  the  important  de- 
claration of  the  Post-Master  General,  that  he  is  willing  to  close 
the  Post-Officfe  on  the  Lord's-day  in  every  place  where  a  de- 
cided and  influential  majority  wish  for  it,  and  where  the  mino- 
rity do  not  strongly  oppose  it.  We  doubt  not  that  many  other 
towns  will  do  as  fiath  has  done ;  and  if  light  and  good  feeling 
spread,  it  may  not  be  long  till  every  city  and  village  in  Eng- 
land conform  to  the  capital,  where  the  knock  of  the  Sunday 
postman  has  never  yet  been  heard.  Every  visitor  of  Brighton 
Rss  been  struck  with  the  comparative  decorum  and  tranquillity 
which  reign  every  Sabbath  in  the  princeliest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  watering-places ;  and  it  does  not  abate  from  the  praise 
due  to  its  devoted  and  faithful  ministers  to  say  that  their 
exettiohs  were  powerfiiUy  furthered  by  the  pious  example  of 
the  present  Queen  Dowager.  The  discontinuance  of  Sunday 
cabinet  dinners  has  greatly  contributed,  in  the  higher  circles, 
to  foster  that  better  sentiment  and  practice  of  which  it  was 
partly  the  consequence;  and,  amongst  the  influential  classes 
of  this  land,  it  is  cheering  to  observe  a  marked  increase  of  re- 

Xectfal  and  reverential  feeling  towards  this  Divine  institution, 
s  indicating  the  lower  tone  of  continental  Protestantism,  it  is 
with  surprise  and  sorrow  that  we  observe  a  Prince  so  just  ' 
dear  to  British  Christians  as  the  King  of  Prussia  is,  and,  so  f  . 
as  civil  station  goes,  the  most  influential  member  of  Luth(>r^ 
'Church,  always  fixing  the  Lord's-day  for  the  opening  of  iiiis 
Parliaments.  Have  none  of  his  Majesty's  clergy  represented 
the  national  peril  and  religious  inconsUtency  involved  in  such 
proceedings! 

Amongst  the  most  legitimate  and  the  likeliest  means  of  ar^ 
vancing  this  great  object,  we  cannot  forget  the  one  which  onr 
own  province  supplies,  viz.,  publication.  The  pamphlets  of  H.v 
Andrew  Agnew  and  Mr.  Bridges  have  already  done  excelleni: 


*  The  Marquh  of  Breadalbane's  Letter  anent  the  Scottish  CeatiU  Bidlwat, 
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service,  and  will'y«t  do  more.  Of  the  London  and  QlMBgpW 
tracts  we  haTe  alreadj  spoken;  and  of  nianj  miscellaneous 
broad-sheets  and  bulletins^^amongst  the  most  effective  artillery 
of  all— K>ur  limits  will  not  let  us  speak.  But  theire  lie  upon  our 
table  many  volumes,  from  which  we  have  derived  so  much  in- 
struction and  delk^bt,  that  we  uxe  loath  to  let  them  go  with  this 
passing  notice.  In  anthoritatireness  and  extent  of  infbrmatiori 
surpassing  all,  we  have  the  Report  of  the  Commons  Committed 
presented  sixteen  years  ago.  Fondly  would  we  hope  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  its  statements  will  survive  only  as  the  hum- 
bhng  evidence  of  how  guilty  our  land  once  was* — the  painful 
memorial  of  evils  passed  away ;  but  no  day  can  ever  come  which 
will  abate  from  its  historical  interest  as  the  first  document  where, 
ailer  an  interval  of  ages,  British  senators  employed  the  language 
of  an  out-spoken  piety,  and  boldly  avowed  as  their  rule  of  legis- 
lation, Bible  principle.  When  we  find  in  the  Committee  the 
Dames  of  Lords  Ashley,  Morpeth,  and  Sandon;  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton,  Sir  Geo.  Sinclair,  Sir  Robert  Inglis ;  Mr.  J.  E.  6or« 
don,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Pringle,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  we 
are  the  less  surprised ;  but  it  is  with  something  of  national  pride 
that  w^e  recognise  in  the  chairman,  and  in  the  originator  of  the 
movement,  our  own  countryman,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew.  It  will 
need  another  and  a  better  generation  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal 
and  courage  and  perseverance  which  this  Christian  patriot  ex- 
pended on  the  cause  before  it  assumed  its  present  urgency,  and 
before  it  rallied  many  open  advocates.  In  statistical  fulness  ^nd 
precision,  almost  rivalling  a  Parliamentary  Report,  but  ranging 
over  a  wider  field,  we  have  the  facts  and  figures  of  Mr.  Lorimer, 
along  with  an  instructive  contrast  between  Popish  and  Protestant 
Churches  in  their  treatment  of  the  hallowed  day.  At  the  head 
of  this  Article  we  have  set  down  two  little  volumes  by  a  Yaudois 
pastor,  just  deceased — ^M.  Rochat ;  and  we  have  put  them  there 
because  one  great  cause  of  Sabbath-breaking  is,  that  many  people 
do  not  know  the  art  of  Sabbath-keeping.  To  a  few  details  in 
this  beautiful  ^'  Sketch  "  some  readers  might  take  exception ;  but 
we  are  sure  no  Christian  mother  can  read  it  without  getting 
bints  which  might  shed  new  fascination  over  its  hours ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  youngest  child,  convert  it  into  a  season  of  lively 
interest  and  cheerful  preparation  for  heaven.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Jordan  is  vigorous,  fresh,  and  clear — peculiarly  felicitous  as  to 
Che  institution  of  the  day,  and  its  transference  firom  one  end  of 
the  week  to  the  other ;  and  from  its  level  of  conclusive  logic,  ever 
and  anon  ascending  in  passages  of  manlv  eloquence.   From  their 

e)etic  glow,  and  tb^  high  standing  of  their  author,  we  hope  that 
T»  Hamilton's  ^^  Disquisitions"  may  carry  a  Sabbath  into  the. 
Study  of  many  a  lettered  man.    It  glads  us  to  encounter  such 
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firmness  of  faith  in  union  with  philosophical  enlargement,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  recognise,  in  terse  and  classic  phrase,  the  tone  and 
maxims  of  the  Puritan.  Not  as  the  finest  in  the  book,  but  per- 
haps the  most  home-coming,  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  And  had  a  household  narrative  of  that  Sabbath  been  preserved, 
how  cheerful  and  sunny  would  have  been  the  tale.  We  may  write  it 
from  memorials  and  diaries,  from  legends  and  traditions.  There  are 
families  of  lineal  descent,  not  yet  extinct,  honourable  in  ancestral  con- 
sistency, unswerved  among  the  supple  manners  of  the  age.  Therft 
are  homesteads  which  may  yet  be  traced,  whose  possessors  stood  mid- 
way between  the  older  Puritan  and  the  Nonconformist  confessor, 
sometimes  the  noble  grange ;  at  others,  the  lowlier  hall ;  monuments 
of  principle  and  persecution,  as  they  were  asylums  of  devotion  and 
piety — ^which  cruel  laws  long  continued  to  disturb — ^such  as  Hoghton 
Tower  in  which  Howe  found  refuge — like  Broad  Oak,  where  still  we 
seem  to  commune  with  our  '  Henry's  holy  shades.'  Was  that  religion 
stiff  and  dull  ?  Were  those  Sabbaths  ascetic  ?  An  early  hour  of  the 
previous  evening  had  witnessed  the  disposal  of  all  business;  and 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  morrow  allowed  a  full  season  to 
meditative  retirement^  and  aflerwards  to  special  domestic  sacrifice  in 
respect  of  the  Sabbath  which  drew  nigh.  Soon  as  the  morning  broke, 
children  anticipated  their  parents,  and  while  they  rose,  sung  at  their 
chamber-door  some  hymn  in  salutation  of  the  day.  From  their  knees, 
they  met  each  other  with  cheerful  embrace  and  greeting,  their  first 
duty  leading  the  gathering  group  to  prayer  and  praise ;  never  forget- 
ting the  perusal  of  the  holy  book,  the  family  copy,  which,  perhaps, 
had  been  the  companion  of  prison  hours  and  forest  hiding-places, 
worn  by  the  hands  and  blotted  by  the  tears  of  the  patriai'chs  of  their 
house.  Supplication  could  not  be  made  for  kindlier  times  and  grow- 
ing liberties,  without  thanksgiving  that  fiercer  oppression  was  some- 
what stayed.  They  forgot  not  what  their  fathers  had  told  them. 
They  blessed  their  God  and  their  father's  God  for  every  little  lighten- 
ing of  their  bondage.  Once  there  would  have  been  peril  in  this  in- 
doors'rite.  Psalmody  arose,  as  a  proper  part  of  such  worship,  not 
without  taste  and  choral  effect,  for  it  was  that  in  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  delight.  Comfort  and  simple  elegance  crowned  their 
meal ;  for  order  and  neatness,  beyond  our  more  luxurious  parade, 
presided  in  their  home,  and  were  rather  more  prominent  than  less  on 
this  happy  dawn.  If  they  might  attend,  by  the  suspension  of  some 
penal  statute^  their  sanctuary,  they  were  seen  wending  towards  it  in 
a  natural  procession,  attired  not  carelessly  but  in  no  flaunting  dress,  in 
their  country's  staple  and  texture,  unpretending  yet  substantial  as 
themselves — some  of  which  the  mother's  distaff  had  produced.  Ser- 
mons full  of  thought  and  powerful  in  application,  having  much  unity 
and  closeness,  with  doctrine  raised  and  improvement  enforced,  repaid  the 
long-exacted  attention.  They  knew  not  our  miscellany  of  vocal 
praise,  but  breathed  their  gi*atitude  and  adoration  through  the  strains 
of  the  sweet  singer  of  IsraeL    Public  prayer  was  systematic,  still 
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Tarions,  abounding  in  intercession,  snch  as  the  minister's  closet  had 
indited  and  his  heart  had  already  made  his  own.  Homeward,  with 
no  loitering  pace  and  frivolous  manner,  they  returned — ^impressed, 
happy,  thankful,  and  found  no  scanty  board.  They  healthily  partook, 
but  no  surfeit  oppressed  them.  What  they  had  heard  supplied  their 
conversation — they  discovered  something  better  than  to  cavil;  the 
heads  of  the  family  would  have  discouraged  whatever  would  have 
lowered  the  weight  of  their  teacher  in  the  notion  of  their  ofispiing  and 
servants ;  and  all  could  forget  an  uncouth  manner,  if  such  it  was,  in 
edifying  matter  and  deep  experience.  The  men  on  whom  they  attended 
were  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  None  other  could  have  been  endured. 
A  second  service,  early  in  the  afternoon,  invited  their  presence  once 
again  in  the  sanctuary.  More  awakening  appeals  to  conscience,  more 
general  overture  to  the  guilty  and  perishing  sinner,  relieved  the  mas- 
siveness  of  the  former  discourse,  and  disturbed  any  drowsiness  of  the 
season.  Maternal  fondness  provided  for  the  little  ones,  when  the 
door  of  the  dwelling  closed  for  the  last  time  on  that  day,  some  little 
deviation  from  their  common  fare — the  confection — the  participation 
with  parents  of  their  loss  simple  diet ;  winning  childhood  to  obedience 
and  observance — ^impressing  every  thing  by  cheerfulness  and  love* 
They  began  with  the  infant  mind.  They  sought  early  conversion. 
They  pondered  that  saying,  '  while  there  is  hope.'  They  knew  that 
if  that  ductile,  ingenuous  temper  was  left  untaught,  and  unsanctified, 
little  ^  hope'  could  be  entertained.  They  improved  the  seed-time : 
they  bent  the  sapling  in  its  pliancy.  The  evening  came,  the  house* 
hold  Sabbath's  claims  and  share.  The  children,  if  advancing  in 
youth,  now  repaired  to  different  apartments,  conducted  according  to 
sex  by  their  appropriate  guides.  A  father  counselled  his  boys,  a 
mother  instructed  her  daughters.  Catechism  was  heard.  Free  ques- 
tions were  elicited.  There  was  review  of  what  had  been  that  day 
preached.  The  lad  leaving  his  roof  was  warned  and  blessed.  The 
girl  cowered  like  the  dove  beneath  the  wing  stretched  over  her. 
There,  at  the  fiither's  side,  at  the  mother's  knee,  was  the  true  school 
of  character  and  principle.  That  made  their  generations  strong.  In- 
stead of  the  fathers  were  the  children.  Thus  were  they  trained  and 
formed.  They  shrunk  not  from  danger :  they  yielded  not  to  dalliance. 
They  left  histories.  They  established  names.  But  where  is  now 
*  the  seed  of  the  righteous  V  Where  are  the  *  faithful  children  V 
In  the  change  of  all  this  we  are  weak.  An  interval  followed,  and 
each  one  took  his  book.  Janeway's  Token  for  Children,  or  Gouge's 
Young  Man  s  Guide  fixed  many  a  youthful  eye.  The  prayer-bell 
was  then  rung,  and  devotions  were  presented,  suited  by  their  brevity 
to  wearied  powers,  and  by  their  pointedness  to  youthful  minds :  not 
rarely  different  hymns,  charming  the  childish  choir  by  their  variety 
and  succession.  The  simple  hours  of  that  period,  and  the  still  simpler 
hours  of  that  day,  gave  fitness  to  the  spreading  of  their  table  ere  they 
separated  for  sleep.  The  all  but  infant  regarded  this  as  honour  and 
indulgence,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  chastened  joy.  Parent,  child, 
knew  no  happier  banquet  than  this !    It  wa9  the  feiist  of  subdued 
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fiuaiHaritj,  of  bonfidence,  of  lore  I  Nor  had  aeitantii  been  {argaitak, 
Theirs  was  the  fellowship  of  privilege.  The.7  had  been  exhausted 
bj  no  labour,  they  had  been  debarred  from  no  means.  Often  gtow* 
ing  old  in  the  family,  they  seemed  a  part  of  it :  they  felt  tiie  sym* 
pathy  of  its  griefs.  In  the  passages  of  domestic  joy  .and  festivity  they 
took  no  niggard  interest.  They  reimbursed  the  tenderness  and  good- 
will they  received.  They  showed  fidelity.  ^  The  believing  mastenT 
treated  them  in  all  religious  matters  as  'brethren;'  and  they 
*  counted  them  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  rather  did  them  service  be-* 
cause  they  were  faithful  and  beloved,  partaken  of  the  benefit'  The 
honse  now  is  hushed.  Children  lie  cradled  in  each  others  arms; 
Servants  want  but  the  light  slumber  for  to-morrow's  labour,  and  not 
to  rest  from  what  they  have  this  day  done.  Parents  commit  themt 
selves  and  their  endeared  charge  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and  angels 
come  down  and  keep  the  watch.  '  So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.' 
We  need  not  inquire  what  was  their  week.  That  home  would  know 
no  idleness,  no  contented  ignorance,  ne  constrained  ho^itality,  no 
fretful  bickering,  no  controversial  strife.  Worship  still  dressed  its 
altar,  prayer  and  praise  still  awoke,  instruction  and  discipline  still 
prevailed.  The  pastor  was  often  seen  at  its  heartli,  the  welcome  ca- 
suist, comforter,  and  guest.  Good  men  resorted  thither,  and  left 
behind  a  blessing.  That  wicket  was  the  gate  of  heaven.  The  law 
pf  kindness  was  on  every  lip.  They  forbore  one  another,  they  pre- 
ferred one  another.  Some  of  us  know  the  likenesses  well.  We  have 
seen  the  counterparts.  These  customs  had  come  down  to  us.  Such 
were  the  families  to  which  birth  added  us.  Such  were  our  fathers, 
and  such  the  mothers  who  bore  us.  We  declaim  no  inventions,  we 
draw  no  pictures,  we  speak  no  unknown  things.  In  them  was  re- 
flected the  Puritan  race.  In  them  those  saints  revived  and  stood  up 
once  more.  In  this  resemblance,  but  little  degenerated,  we  may  mea- 
sure their  worth,  and  as  by  a  personal  observation,  '  fully  know  their 
doctrine,  manner  of  life^  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  charity,  pa- 
tience.' "—Pp.  181-187. 

But  of  all  the  means  employed  towards  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things,  we  regard  with  greatest  hope  and  interest| 
the  new  Sabbath  Alliance.  Not  only  is  it  an  organization,  bnt 
an  organization  of  the  healthiest  kind.  Excluding  nothing  save 
elements  of  weakness,  it  is  framed  so  as  to  comprehend  nearly 
all  that  is  strennous  and  sound  in  British  Ghnsdanity;  and 
from  its  Scriptural  constitntion  and  prayerful  spirit,  we  would 
))redict  for  it  an  athletic  and  triumphant  career. 

<^  The  basis  of  the  Alliance  is  the  Divine  authority^  and  universal 
<md  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  declared  at  large  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  more  formally  and  particularly  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment  of  the  Moral  Law. 
.    "  Its  objects  are, — 

^<  1.  To  diffuse  Scriptural  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
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lite  proper' observafaee  of  Has  one  whole  daj  in  serbn,  hy  meiCnft  of 
the  piiUie  preset  periodicals^  tractBy  lectares^  public  meetings,  and  suck 
other  modes  as  may  suggest  themselves. 

''2.  To  procure  and  circulate  statistical  information  in  reference 
lo  the  prevalent  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration,  and  their  pernicious 
consequences. 

'*  3.  In  particular,  to  take  steps  for  opposing  and  preventing  the 
running  of  railway  trains^  and  all  other  public  conveyances,  on  the 
tx>rd's-day,  that  being  one  of  the  most  prevalent  fbrms  of  desecration, 
and  which  threatens,  if  not  opposed,  to  be  rapidly  and  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. 

*^  4.  To  use  every  exertioti  to  obtain  the  entire  cessation  of  work  in 
Ibe  Post-Oiiice  department,  over  the  whole  empire,  on  the  Lord's-day, 
that  being  one  chief  excuse  for  the  running  of  Railway  trains,  and 
other  modes  of  conveyance,  on  that  day. 

**  5.  To  make  every  effort  for  suppressing  all  Sabbath  traffic,  espo- 
cially  in  strong  drink. 

"  6.  To  endeavour  to  promote  all  arrangements  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  procure  the  observance  of  the  Lord's-day,  and  to  discourage 
and  obtain  the  suppression  of  all  such  as  have  a  contrary  tendency. 

'*  The  Members  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
devotional  spirit,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood,  should  be 
identified  with  all  their  exertions." 

An  effort  like  this  sliould  gathw  round  it  the  patriotism  and 
philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  piety,  of  the  Christian  public ;  and 
with  a  basrs  so  secure,  and  an  object  so  hallowed,  it  is  impossible 
that  perseverance  and  union  should  fail.  Our  own  end  of  the 
island  has  already  acknowledged  its  salutary  influence;  and 
thankitig  Mr.  Newstead  for  his  word  in  season,  we  wait  till  the 
accession  of  our  English  brethiien  give  imperial  grandeur  and 
joyful  presage  to  the  movement. 

Fairly  stated,  and  in  every  aspect — ^theological,  political,  and 
humane — ^we  can  scarcelv  imacine  a  stronger  case  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  Sabbatarian  argument.  It  is  the 
cause  of  God,  the  cause  of  nations,  and  pre-eminently  the  cause 
of  the  working  man.  But  in  order  to  insure  its  triumph,  we 
must  adapt  the  argument  to  each  tribunal ;  and,  for  our  own 
part,  we  confess  that  we  are  mainly  anxious  to  urge  its  claims  at 
the  bar  of  British  industry.  Before  such  a  tribunal,  compre- 
hending at  present  a  mournful  amount  of  infidelity  and  irreli- 
gion,  the  Scriptural  plea  would  have  little  force ;  but,  if  palpably 
brought  out,  there  is  enough  in  the  physiology  and  ethics  of  this 
woncTerful  institution  to  carry  the  sufirage  of  every  man  who 
values  health,  intelligence,  and  character.  And  could  we  by  a 
popular  movement  once  achieve  the  first  instalment — were  it 
eitner  enacted  or  universally  agreed  that  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  travel;  the  first  day  of  uie  week  should  oe  the  dies  non^ 
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which  it  already  is  in  courts  of  law ;  were  either  Parliament  or 
public  opinion  to  concede  this  Sabbath  of  cessation,  it  would  fall 
to  the  piety  of  the  land  to  complete  the  movement,  and  by  spi- 
ritual means  convert  it  into  a  Sabbath  of  holy  resting.  And  in 
this  endeavour  to  Sabbatize  the  Sunday,  we  shall  find  nothing 
permanently  successful  which  does  not  evangelize  the  citizens. 
Even  now,  were  every  beer- shop  and  railway  station  closed,  and 
all  toil  and  traffic  interrupted,  we  might  be  as  far  as  ever 
from  a  Scriptural  Sabbath.  The  urchin  in  Newgate,  whose 
usual  avocations  are  suspended  during  next  calendar  month, 
but  who  cannot  forbear  from  picking  imaginary  pockets,  ana 
who  feels  it  a  sore  stretch  of  honesty  to  give  oack  to  the  turnkey 
not  only  the  porridge-platter  but  the  pewter-spoon,  is  honest 
after  a  very  different  fasliion  from  his  thief-brother,  whom  the 
City  Missionary  or  the  Ragged-School  Teacher  has  won  over  to 
the  eighth  command.  Anoit  is  not  an  Act  of  Parliament — how- 
ever remotive  of  hindrances — but  it  is  the  law  of  God  hidden  in 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  which  will  give  us  a  national  Sabbath. 
And  that  law  nothing  can  deposit  there  except  the  Gospel. 
Everything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  make  that  Gospel  more 
effective — disinterestedness,  elevation,  and  sanctity  in  tne  pasto- 
ral character ;  freshness  and  gainliness  in  pulpit  addresses ;  tracts 
no  longer  well-meaning  truisms,  but  terse  and  vigorous  appeals 
to  a  clever  and  thinking  community ;  sermons  something  better 
than  a  languid  echo  from  our  earnest  sires ;  town  missions  and 
rural  itineracies — the  mounted  and  foot  patrol  of  a  campaigning 
Church ;  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes — all  these  by  pro- 
moting vital  piety,  diffuse  the  Sabbatic  spirit.  And  a  Lord's- 
day  fully  furnished — a  sanctuary  with  pleasant  psalmody  and 
attractive  preaching ;  a  home  with  kindly  intercourse  and  appro- 
priate exercises ;  a  closet  supplied  with  missionary  periodicals  and 
edifying  books ;  a  day,  not  dreary  with  negations  and  non-per- 
formances, but  made  delightful  by  abundant  occupations,  would 
secure  its  own  observance,  and  be  the  Christian  Sabbath  which 
Isaiah  prophesied,  and  the  Pentecostal  Church  enjoyed. 
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Art.  V. — Phydcal  Geography.  Bj  Mary  Somerville.  Au- 
thoress of  the  "Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences/*  &c. 
With  a  portrait.    2  vols,  foolscap  Svo.    London,  1848. 

Earth — Ocean — ^Air — ^With  what  events,  moral  and  physi- 
cal— with  what  sympathies,  social  and  domestic — with  what  in- 
terests, present  and  future,  are  these  magic  words  indissolubly 
associated  I  When  we  view,  as  from  afar,  our  terrestrial  ball, 
wheeling  its  course  round  the  central  sun,  and  performing  with 
unerring  precision,  its  daily  circuit,  we  see  it  but  as  a  single 
planet  ot  the  system — we  admu'e  the  grandeur  of  the  terraqueous 
mass,  and  the  mind,  in  its  expanding  survey,  is  soon  lost  m  the 
abyss  of  space,  and  among  the  infinities,  in  number  and  in  mag- 
nitude, of  revolving  worUls.  But,  occupying  as  we  do,  a  fixed 
place  upon  its  surface — treading  its  verdant  plains — surveying 
Its  purpie*lighted  hills — gazing  upon  its  interminable  expanse 
of  waters,  and  looking  upward  to  the  blue  ether  which  canopies 
the  whole,  the  imagination  quits  the  contemplation  of  the  universe, 
and  ponders  over  the  mysterious  realities  aroand.  The  chaos, 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  earthquake,  the  volcano,  and  the 
thunder-bolt,  press  themselves  upon  our  thoughts,  and  while 
they  mark  the  physical  history  ot  the  past,  they  foreshadow  the 
dreaded  convulsions  of  the  future.  Associated  with  our  daily 
interests  and  fears,  and  emblazoning  in  awful  relief,  our  relation 
to  the  Great  Being  that  ordained  them,  we  are  summoned  to 
their  study  by  the  double  motive  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  in- 
terest, and  of  an  inborn  and  rational  curiosity. 

When  we  stand  before  the  magnificent  landscape  of  hill  and 
dale,  of  glade  and  forest,  of  rill  and  cataract — with  its  rich 
foreground  at  our  feet,  and  its  distant  horizon  on  the  deep, 
or  on  the  mountain  range  tipped  with  ice,  or  with  fire,  the  mind 
reverts  to  that  primsevaT  epocn,  when  the  everlasting  hills  were 
upheaved  from  the  ocean,  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  laid 
down  and  hardened,  when  its  waters  were  enchannelled  in  its 
riven  pavement,  when  its  breast  was  smoothed  and  chiselled  by 
the  diluvian  wave,  and  when  its  burning  entrails  burst  from  their 
prison-house,  and  disclosed  the  fiery  secrets  of  their  birth. 

When  we  turn  to  the  peaceful  ocean,  expanding  its  glassy 
mirror  to  the  sun,  embosoming  in  its  dove-like  breast  the  blue 
vault  above,  and  holding  peaceful  communion  with  its  verdant, 
or  its  rocky  shores,  the  mind  is  carried  back  to  that  early  period 
when  darKness  was  over  the  face  of  the  deep — when  the  waters 
were  gathered  into  the  hollow  of  the  land — and  when  the  broken 
^p  fountams  of  the  deep,  consigned  the  whole  earth  with  its  liv 
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lating  wars — ^individually,  with  broken  hearts  and  bleeding  affec-* 
tions.  Did  truths  like  these  require  confirmation^  we  have  but 
to  look  around  us  at  subverted  and  tottering  thrones,  at  armies 
routed  by  popular  union,  at  statesmen  precipitated  from  the 
helm,  and  princes  driven  into  exile. 

How  difierent  is  the  natural  geography  of  our  globe — how  per- 
manent in  its  character — how  stable  in  its  boundaries !  Gatner- 
ed  into  islands,  or  expanding  in  continents — sloping  to  the  sea 
in  valleys,  or  rising  in  table-lands — washed  by  the  ocean,  or 
bounded  by  the  mountain  range,  the  surface  of  the  earth  presents 
one  great  phase  of  durability  and  permanence,  looming  to  the 
eye  a  mighty  whole,  fresh  as  when  it  came  from  its  Maker's  hand, 
and  became  the  abode  of  his  intellectual  creation.  The  de* 
stroyer  of  animal  life,  the  destroyer  even  of  his  species,  the  band 
of  man  has  not  been  able  to  alter  even  the  expression  of  one  of 
the  features  of  the  globe,  and  still  less  to  break  one  of  the  smallest 
bones  of  its  carpentry  of  adamant.  He  may  have  turned  a  few  of 
its  streams  from  their  bed — he  may  have  perforated  its  hills  of  rock 
or  of  clay,  or  scratched  its  yielding  surface  with  his  lines  of  in- 
tercommunication ;  but  he  has  in  vain  attempted  to  enchain  its 
ocean,  or  precipitate  even  the  slenderest  of  its  peaks  of  granite. 
There  the  great  globe  stands — ^unchanged  by  man — such  as  it  was 
seen  by  the  first  of  his  race,  and  sucii  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
last — washed,  indeed,  by  the  waters  of  a  mighty  deluge,  but 
washed  only  from  the  impurities  of  its  guilty  occupants.  In 
scanning,  therefore,  the  terraqueous  wonder,  the  philosopher 
takes  cognizance  only  of  the  handiwork  of  its  Maker.  Neither 
the  cloud-cant  tower,  nor  the  gorgeous  palace,  meet  the  intellec- 
tual eye.  The  din  of  war  and  the  tumult  of  contending  factions 
are  by  him  alike  unheard.  He  treads  without  interruption  the 
grassy  savannah,  the  heath-covered  mountain,  and  the  barren 
desert.  He  encounters  no  spot  where  the  human  worm  claims 
the  perennial  right  of  pursuing  its  slimy  course.  He  discovers 
no  land  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  where  man  may  not  carve 
a  niche  for  his  idol,  or  rear  a  temple  to  his  God. 

How  interesting,  then,  must  it  be  to  study  such  a  structure — 
the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air  combined — to  escape  altogether 
from  the  works  and  ways  of  man — to  go  back  to  primseval 
time^  to  learn  how  its  Maker  "moulded  the  earth — ^how  he  wore 
down  the  primitive  mass  into  the  strata  of  its  present  surface 
— how  he  deposited  in  its  bowels  the  precious  materials  of 
civilization — ^how  he  filled  it  with  races  of  living  animals,  and 
again  buried  them  in  its  depths,  to  chronicle  the  steps  of  crea.tive 
power — how  he  covered  its  surface  with  its  fruit-bearing  soil, 
and  spread  out  the  waters  of  the  deep  as  the  great  highway  of 
;iations,  to  unite  into  one  brotherhood  the  different  races  of  hi^ 
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creatures,  and  to  bless  them  by  the  interchange  of  their  produce 
and  their  affections. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  Mrs.  Somerville  has 
undertaken  to  teach  us  in  the  very  interesting  work  which  we 
propose  to  analyze.  From  the  loftier  theme  of  physical  astro- 
nomy in  which  she  achieved  her  maiden  reputation,  and  from 
the  wide  and  rich  field  of  the  physical  sciences,  whose  ^^  con- 
nexion "  she  traced  with  a  master's  hand,  Mrs.  Somerville  has 
descended  to  the  humbler  though  not  less  important  subject  of 
natural  or  physical  geography,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
popular  character  oi  the  science,  as  well  as  from  its  relation  to 
our  sympathies  and  interests,  that  she  will  command  a  wider  cir- 
cle or  readers,  and  enjoy  the  "gratification"  so  much  desired  by 
herself,  "  of  making  tne  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is 
governed  more  familiar  to  her  countrywomen." 

Mrs.  Somerville's  Work  commences  with  a  preliminary  chap- 
ter on  geology,*  which  is  introduced  by  the  following  brief  and 
striking  notice  of  the  present  condition  and  past  history  of  the 
earth : — 

m 

"  The  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  tremendous  desolation  hurled  over  wide  regions  by 
namerous  fire-breathing  mountains,  show  that  man  is  removed  but  a 
few  miles  firom  immense  lakes  or  seas  of  liquid  fire.  The  very  shell 
on  which  be  stands  is  unstable  under  his  feet,  not  only  from  those 
temporary  convulsions  that  seem  to  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre,  but 
^m  a  slow,  almost  imperceptible  elevation  in  some  places,  and  an 
equally  gentle  subsidence  in  others,  as  if  the  internal  molten  matter 
were  subject  to  secular  tides,  now  heaving  and  now  ebbing,  or  that 
the  subjacent  rocks  were  in  one  place  expanded  and  in  another  con- 
tracted by  changes  of  temperature. 

''  The  earthquake  and  the  torrent — ^the  august  and  terrible  ministers 
of  Ahnighty  power — have  torn  the  solid  earth,  and  opened  the  seals  of 
the  most  ancient  records  of  creation,  written  in  indelible  characters  on 
*'  the  perpetual  hiUs,  and  the  everlasting  mountains.'  There  we  read 
of  the  changes  that  have  brought  the  rude  mass  to  its  present  fair 
state,  and  of  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared  on  this  mortal 
stage,  have  fulfilled  their  destinies,  and  have  been  swept  fi*om  existence 
to  make  way  for  new  races  which,  in  their  turn,  have  vanished  from 
the  scene  till  the  creation  of  man  completed  the  glorious  work.  Who 
shall  define  the  periods  of  those  mornings  and  evenings  when  God 
saw  that  his  work  was  good  ?  and  who  shall  declare  the  time  allotted 


*  In  order  to  preeerre  the  continuity  of  this  Article,  we  have  followed  Mrs. 
Soraerrille,  in  giving  a  brief  and  popular  notice  of  the  different  formationa  which 
eompoae  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed  account 
of  tbeiDi  particular!  V  as  they  exist  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  this  JouV" 
naif  Tol.  T.  pp.  ]  85- 195. 
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to  the  human  race,  when  the  generations  of  the  most  insignificant 
insect  existed  for  unnumbered  ages  ?  Yet  man  is  also  to  vanish  in 
the  ever-changing  course  of  events.  The  earth  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and 
the  elements  are  to  melt  with  fervent  heat — to  be  again  reduced  to 
chaos — ^possibly  to  be  renovated  and  adorned  for  other  races  of  beings. 
These  stupendous  changes  may  be  but  cycles  in  those  great  laws  of 
the  universe,  where  all  is  variable  but  the  laws  themselves  and  He 
who  has  ordained  them."' — Pp.  2,  8. 

The  various  substances  which  compose  the  earth,  exist  either 
in  shapeless  masses,  or  in  regular  strata  horizontal,  or  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  Our  knowledge  of  these  substances  extends  but 
to  a  small  depth  beneath  the  surface ;  but  from  the  thickness  and 
extent  of  the  stratified  masses,  geologists  have  obtained  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  earth's  structure  to  the  depth  of  about  ten 
miles.  The  earth's  crust  consists  of  plutonio  and  volcanic  rocks 
of  igneoas  origin,  of  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks,  deposited  by  water, 
and  of  metaraorphic  rocks  also  deposited  by  water,  but  subsequent- 
ly crystallized  by  heat.  The  plutonic  rocks,  namely  the  granites 
and  some  of  the  porphyries,  on  which  no  fossil  remains  are 
found,  were  formed  under  high  pressure  in  the  earth's  deepest 
caverns,  and  subsequently  upheaved  into  mountain  peaks  by  the 
central  forces,  or  injected  in  a  fiuid  state  into  the  fissures  of  the 
overlying  strata,  or  even  into  the  crevices  of  a  more  ancient 
granite.  Volcanic  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyiy, 
and  serpentine,  differ  widely  from  the  plutonic  ones  in  their 
Dature  and  position.     They  contain  no  fossil  remains,  and  are 

fenerally  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  the 
liferent  kinds  of  strata  fiised  by  the  internal  fire,  and  exhibiting 
much  variety  in  their  appearance  and  structure,  owing  to  the 
melted  matter  having  been  cooled  under  different  conmtions  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere. — 

'^  There  seemsi"  says  Mrs.  Soxoerville,  '^  scarcely  to  have  been  way 
age  of  the  world  in  whi^h  volcanic  eruptions  have  not  taken  plaoe  in 
some  part  of  the  globe.  Lava  has  pierced  through  every  des6ripti<m 
of  rocks,  spread  over  the  sur&ce  of  those  existing  at  the  time,  filled 
their  crevices,  and  flowed  between  their  strata.  Ever  ohanging  ita 
place  of  action,  it  has  burst  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  well  as  on  dry 
land.  Enormous  quantities  of  scorise  and  ashes  have  been  ejected  frooi 
numberless  craters,  and  have  formed  extensive  deposits  in  the  sea,  in 
lakes,  and  on  the  land,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  remains  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  the  epoch.  Some  of  these  deposits  have 
become  hard  rock,  others  remain  in  a  crumbling  state ;  and  as  they 
alternate  with  the  aqueous  strata  of  almost  every  period,  they  con- 
tain the  fossils  of  all  the  g^togioal  epochs,  chiefly  fresh  and  salt  water 
testaoesBu"— P.  5. 

The  metamorphie  rocki^  according  to  Mr.  Lyell^  consisting  of 
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cneisSy  mica  slate^  clay  slate,  and  statuary  marble,  &c.,  Bare  been 
deposited  in  regular  sedimentary  beds,  near  the  phitonic  rocka, 
by  the  heat  of  which  they  have  been  greatly  altered,  and  subse- 
quently crystallized  in  cooling,  without  losing  their  character 
of  stratified  deposits.  Those  rocks  which  contain  no  organic 
remains  sometimes  lie  in  horizontal  beds,  but  are  generally  in- 
clined at  all  angles,  and  form  some  of  our  highest  mountains  and 
table-lands. 

The  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks  have  been  all  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  seas  and  lakes,  by  the  debris  of  the  land,  carried  into 
them  by  streams  and  rivers.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sandstone 
or  clayey  rocks,  and  of  calcareous  rocks,  composed  of  sand,  clay, 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Indurated  by  internal  heat,  and  subse- 
quently elevated  by  internal  forces,  the  aqueous  rocks  form  three 
great  classes,  which,  commencing  from  below,  have  been  named^^ 
the  primary  and  secondary  fossitiferous  formation,  and  the  ki^ 
tiary  formation. 

The  Primary  formation,  consisting  of  limestones,  sandstones, 
and  shales,  stul  distinctly  marked  by  the  ripples  of  the  wave, 
have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  ocean,  and 
contain  only  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  They  have  been 
subdivided  into  the  Cambrian,  and  the  lower  and  upper  Siluriau 
systems.  There  are  no  organic  remains  in  the  Camorian  rocksu 
which  are  sometimes  many  thousand  yards  thick,  but  they  abound 
in  the  Silurian  system,  increasing  as  we  ascend  in  the  series* 
Shell-fish,  and  crinoidea  or  stone  lilies,  trilobites,  and  some- 
times true  fishes,  are  found  in  the  lower  series ;  and  in  the  upper| 
sea-shells  of  every  order,  with  crinoidea,  corals,  sea-weeda,  a 
few  land  plants,  and  sauroid  fishes,  the  pnncipal  vertebrated  ani- 
mals that  occur  in  these  early  formations.  While  the  Silurian 
rocks  were  being  deposited,  the  northern  hemisphere  of  our 
globe  was  under  water.  Lands  and  islands  had  begun  to  emerge 
m>m  it,  and  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  insular  and  submarine, 
marked  the  close  of  the  period. 

During  the  great  geological  period  which  succeeded,  the 
Secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  forming  the  present  High  Land  of 
Europe,  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  by  the  streams  and 
rivers  which  entered  it.  This  interesting  series  consists,  reckon- 
ing upwards,  of  the  devonian^  or  old  red  sandstone  rocks,  the 
carboni/eroxis  or  coal  strata^  the  pennian  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone rocks,  the  triassic  or  new  red  sandstone  rocks,  the  jurctssie 
or  oolite  rocks,  and  the  cretaceous  strata. 

The  Devonian  rocks,  sometimes  10,000  feet  thick,  consist  of 
dark  red  and  other  sandstone,  marls,  coralline  limestones,  con- 
glomerates, &c.,  contain  sauroid  fishes  of  gigantic  size,  and  others, 
some  with  osseous  shields,  and  some  with  wing-like  appendages. 
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During  a  long  period  of  great  tranquilHtv,  which  followed  the 
deposition  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  tropical  forests,  and  jungles 
of  exuberant  growth,  covered  the  lands  and  islands  which  had 
sprung  from  the  deep.  Submerged  by  inroads  of  the  sea,  or 
carried  down  by  land-floods,  the  plants  of  that  period  were 
deposited  in  estuaries,  with  the  sand  and  mud  which  accom- 
panied them,  and  formed  the  carboniferous  strata  which  lie  above 
the  Devonian  rocks. 

The  Carboniferoits  system  is  composed  of  countless  layers  of 
various  substances,  filled  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  fossil  land 
plants,  intermixed  with  beds  of  coal.  Upwards  of  300  fossil 
plants  have  been  collected,  with  their  seeds  and  fruits,  among 
which  ferns,  some  of  which  have  been  40  or  50  feet  high,  pre- 
dominate. Huge  forest  trees — the  pine  and  the  fir — equise- 
taccons  plants  oi  gigantic  magnitude,  and  tropical  club  mosses, 
ocAir  in  the  shale.  In  the  mountain  limestone  of  this  group, 
which  is  sometimes  900  feet  thick,  crinoidea,  marine  testacea, 
and  corals,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  strata  of  coal  had  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  earthquakes  which  prevailed  during  this 
period. 

The  Permian  rocks  or  Magnesian  limestone,  which  overlie  the 
Coal  measures,  consist  of  conglomerates,  gj'psum,  sandstone, 
marl,  &c. ;  but  its  leading  feature  is  a  yellow  limestone  rock, 
called  Dolomite  when  granular,  and  containing  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  The  earlier  !t  lora  and  Fauna  begin  to  disappear,  and 
peculiar  ones  take  their  place.  Two  species  of  saurian  reptiles 
mark  a  new  creation  of  animal  life. 

The  Triassicy  or  new  red  sandstone  system,  consists  of  red 
marls,  rock-salt,  and  sandstones,  produced  by  the  disintegration  of 
metamorphic  slate  and  porphyritic  trap.  This  formation  is  in 
England  singularly  rich  ni  rock-salty  which,  with  beds  of  gypsum 
ana  marl,  is  sometimes  000  feet  thick.  The  MusseJkalk^  a  mem- 
ber of  this  series,  and  full  of  organic  remains,  is  wanting  in  Eng- 
land, but  exists  in  Germany.  Gigantic  frogs  have  left  their 
foot-prints  on  the  rocks,  and  no  fewer  than  47  genera  of  fossils, 
shells,  cartilaginous  fish,  encrinites,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the 
German  trias. 

The  Jurassic  or  Oolite  rocks — sands,  sandstones,  marls,  clays, 
and  limestones,  were  deposited  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth,  during 
a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  The  European  ocean  deposited 
beds  consisting  almost  wholly  of  marine  shells  and  corals  : — ^Be- 
lemnites  and  ammonites,  from  an  inch  in  size  to  that  of  a  cart- 
wheel, were  entombed  in  myriads — forests  of  crinoidea  flourish- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  oolite,  and  encrinites  in  millions  were 
embedded  in  the  enchoreal  shell  marble,  which  forms  such  ex-» 
tensive  tracks  throughout  Europe.    Not  one  of  the  fossil  fish. 
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wliich  are  numerous,  exist  at  the  present  dapr.    Ferns,  cycadesd, 
and  the  pandanse  or  screw-pine,  occur  in  this  formation. 

*'The  new  lands,''  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  *^  that  were  scattered  in  the 
ocean  of  the  oolitic  period  were  drained  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  bjr 
hnge  crocodiles  and  saurian  reptiles  of  gigantic  size,  mostly  of  extinct 
genera.  The  crocodiles  came  nearest  to  modem  reptiles,  but  the  others, 
though  bearing  a  remote  similitude  in  general  structure  to  living  forms, 
were  quite  anomalous,  combining  in  one  the  structure  of  various  distinct 
creatures,  and  so  monstrous  that  they  must  have  been  more  like  the 
visions  of  a  troubled  dream  than  things  of  real  existence  ;  yet  in  orga^ 
nization  a  few  of  them  came  nearer  to  the  type  of  living  mammalia 
than  any  existing  reptiles  do.  Some  of  these  saurians  had  lived  in 
the  water,  others  were  amphibious,  and  the  various  species  of  one  ge- 
nus even  had  wings  like  a  bat,  and  fed  on  insects.  There  were  both 
herbivorous  and  predaceous  saurians,  and  from  their  size  and  strength 
they  must  have  been  formidable  enemies.  Besides,  the  numbers  de- 
posited are  so  great  that  they  must  have  swarmed  for  ages  in  the 
estuaries  and  shallow  seas  of  the  period,  especially  in  the  lias,  a  ma- 
rine stratum  of  clay  the  lowest  of  the  oolite  series.  They  gradually 
declined  towards  the  end  of  the  secondary  foasiliferous  epoch,  but  as 
a  class  they  lived  in  all  subsequent  eras,  and  still  exist  in  tropical 
countries,  although  the  species  are  very  different  from  their  ancient 
congeners.  Tortoises  of  various  kinds  were  contemporary  with  the 
saurians,  also  a  family  that  still  exists.  In  the  Stonefield  slate,  a  stra- 
tum of  the  lower  oolitic  group,  there  are  the  remains  of  insects ;  and 
the  bones  of  two  small  quadrupeds  have  been  found  there  belonging 
to  the  marsupial  tribe,  such  as  the  opossum ;  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, because  that  family  of  animals  at  the  present  time  is  con- 
fined to  New  Holland,  South  America,  and  as  far  north  as  Pennsyl- 
vania at  least.  The  great  changes  in  animal  life  during  this  period 
were  indications  of  the  successive  alterations  that  had  taken  place  on 
the  earth's  surface." — Pp.  15, 16. 

The  Cretaceous  formation,  consisting  of  clay,  green  and  iron 
sands,  blue  limestone,  and  chalky  derives  its  name  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  last  substance  in  England  and  other  countries, 
though  it  is  actually  wanting  in  some  localities  where  the  other 
strata  occur.  The  Wealden  clay,  the  lowest  member  of  this 
formation,  is  of  fresh  water  origin,  and  contains  the  Portland  fossil 
forest,  with  ferns  and  Auracanan  pines,  and  plants  allied  to  the 
tropical  zamias  and  cycadesc.  Tortoises  and  saurians  swarmed 
in  Its  lakes  and  estuaries,  and  fish  and  wading  birds  also  occur  in 
the  Wealden  clay.  The  chalk  above  it  abounds  in  marine  fos- 
sils, turtles,  corals,  and  marine  shells.  The  colossal  saurians  are 
few  in  number,  but  a  gigantic  animal  between  the  living  Moni- 
tor and  Iguana,  lived  at  this  time. 

Old  things  were  now  passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming 
new.    We  approach  things  as  they  are.    Old  lite  is  extinct 
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as  if  by  a  magic  stroke,  and  new  life  springs  up  around  us.  The 
great  features  of  the  earth  are  blocked  out.  The  master-hand 
IS  now  at  work,  to  laj  on  the  drapery,  and  to  bring  out  the  per- 
manent expression  of  his  handiwork.  The  tertiary  strata  were 
deposited  in  the  basins  and  hollows  of  the  previously  existing 
erust  of  the  globe,  and  though  frequently  of  enormous  thickness 
and  extent,  tney  occur  in  irregular  tracts.  The  Eiocene,  Meio- 
cene,  and  the  JPIeiocene*  groups  of  this  formation,  containing 
shells  differing  less  or  more  from  those  which  now  exist,  gener- 
ally lie  horizontally  in  the  localities  where  they  were  deposited, 
though  they  are  frequently  found  heaved  up  on  the  flanks  of 
mountain  chains,  as  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  The  gigantic 
reptiles  found  in  preceding  formations  had  nearly  disappeared, 
and  terrestrial  mammalia  now  occupied  the  land.  The  remains 
of  marine  mammalia  have  also  been  found  at  great  elevations  in 
the  tertiary  formation,  and  likewise  those  of  extinct  species  of 
birds  alliea  to  the  owl,  the  buzzard,  the  quail,  and  the  curlew.f 
During  the  tertiary  period,  the  climate  passed  from  a  tropical 
to  an  arctic  one,  owing  to  the  additional  elevation  of  the  land, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  was  covered  by  an 
ocean  full  ot  floating  ice.  Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the 
Pleiocene  period,  the  bed  of  the  glacial  ocean  was  upheaved,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  assumed  nearly  the  same  form  and  cli- 
mate which  it  now  possesses. 

"  The  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,"  says  our  author,  ^'  up  to 
the  end  of  the  tertiary  formation,  has  been  estimated  at  about  seven  or 
eight  miles ;  so  that  the  time  requisite  for  their  deposition  must  have 
been  immense.  Every  river  carries  down  mud,  sand,  or  gravel  to  the 
sea ;  the  Granges  brings  more  than  700,000  cubic  feet  of  mud  every 
hour,  the  Yellow  River  in  China  2,000,000,  and  the  Mississippi  still 
more ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  deposits,  the  Italian  hydrogra- 
pher,  Manfiredi,  has  estimated  that,  if  the  sediment  of  all  the  rivers  on 
the  globe  were  spread  equally  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  it  would  re- 
quire 1000  years  to  raise  its  bed  one  foot ;  so  at  that  rate  it  would  re- 
quire 8,960,000  years  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  ocean  alone  to  a  height 
nearly  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  strata^  or  seven  miles 
and  a  half,  not  taking  account  of  the  waste  of  the  coasts  by  the  sea  itself; 
but  if  the  whole  globe  be  considered,  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
only,  the  time  would  be  nearly  four  times  as  great,  even  supposing  a« 
much  alluvium  to  be  deposited  uniformly  both  with  regard  to  time  and 
place,  which  it  never  is.  Besides,  in  various  places  the  strata  have  been 
more  than  once  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  again  raised 
above  its  surface  by  subterraneau  fires  afler  many  ages,  so  that  the 
whole  period  from  the  beginning  of  these  primary  fossiliferous  strata  to 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  v.  pp.  193,  194. 

t  Other  animals  of  this  and  preceding  periods  hart  been  described  in  this  Jour* 
naif  voL  i.  p.  28|  and  toI.  iii  pp.  510-513, 
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the  present  day  most  be  great  beyond  calculation,  and  only  bean  com- 
{>arlson  trith  the  astronomical  cycles,  as  might  naturally  be  expected^ 
the  earth  being  without  doubt  of  the  same  antiquity  with  the  other 
bodies  of  the  solar  system.  What  then  shall  we  say  if  the  time  be 
included  which  the  granitic,  metamorphic,  and  recent  series  occupied 
in  forming?  These  great  periods  of  time  correspond  wonderfully 
with  the  gradual  increase  of  animal  life  and  the  successive  creation 
•nd  extinction  of  numberless  orders  of  being,  and  with  the  incredible 
quantity  of  organic  remains  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

^^  Every  great  geological  change  in  the  nature  of  the  strata  was  ac- 
companied by  the  introduction  of  a  new  race  of  beings,  and  the  gra- 
dual extinctibn  of  those  that  had  previously  existed,  their  structure 
and  habits  being  no  longer  fitted  for  the  ftew  circumstances  in  which 
these  changes  had  placed  them.  The  change,  however,  never  was 
abrupt,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  mammalia  came  last,  there  is  no  proof  of 
progressive  development,  for  animals  and  plants  of  high  organisation 
Appeared  among  the  earliest  of  their  kind." — ^Pp.  27,  28. 

"  Such,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  concluding  her  Geological 
chapter,  "  is  the  marvellous  history  laid  open  to  us  on  the  earth's 
surrnce.  Surely  it  is  not  the  heavens  only  that  declare  the  glory 
of  God — the  earth  abo  proclaims  his  handiwork."  * 

Having  described  the  formations  which  compose  the  super- 
ficial envelope  of  the  earth,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  form  of  the  High  Lands  of  the  Great  Continent,  which  em- 
braces Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica — a  whole  hemisphere  nearly  of 
the  globe.  The  dry  land  in  both  hemispheres  has  an  area  of  nearly 
thirty-eight  millions  of  square  miles.  No  fewer  than  twenty-four 
millions  are  contained  in  the  great  continent  of  the  Old  World, 
eleven  millions  in  America,  and  scarcely  three  millions  in  Austra- 
lia and  its  islands.  Africa  is  three  times,  and  Asia  more  than 
twelve  times  larger  than  Europe.  Owing  to  the  number  of  in- 
land seas,  the  maritime  coast  of  Europe  is  greater  conipared  with 
its  size  than  that  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  It  stretches 
about  seventeen  thousand  miles  from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  in 
the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Caffa,  at  the  entrance  of  tne  sea 
of  Azoff.  The  coast  of  Asia  extends  to  the  length  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  miles,  and  that  of  Africa  to  sixteen  thousand. 
The  whole  continent  of  America  has  a  sea-line  of  thirty-one 
thousand  miles.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  linear  miles  in  the 
coast  to  that  of  square  miles  in  the  area  is,  for  Europe  164, 
America  359,  Asia  376,  and  Africa  530. 

Referring  our  readers  for  an  account  of  the  High  Lands  of  the 

•  See  Berghaus  ftnd  Johnston'is  Pkyikal  Atla$,  Otology,  Plates  I.  VII.  VIII, 
and  X« 
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Great  Continent  to  our  review  of  Humboldt's  Researches  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,*  and  to  our  notice  of  Elie  dc  Beaumont's  ^^  Systems 
of  Mountain  Chains  according  to  their  age,"t  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  a  very  cursory  notice  of  this  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
work.  The  Great  Continent  has  taken  its  general  form  fi*om 
a  belt  of  mountains  and  extensive  table-lands,  ^y'^^S  hetween 
the  38th  and  65th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  stretching  from  the 
coasts  of  Barbary  and  Portugal  to  Behring's  Straits  at  the 
extremity  of  Asia.  An  immense  plain,  nearly  on  a  dead  level, 
lies  to  the  north  of  this  belt,  interrupted  only  by  the  mountain 
systems  of  Scandinavia  and  Britain,  and  the  low  chain  of  the 
Urals.  The  lands  to  the  south  of  the  belt,  includii\g  the  fertile 
plains  between  the  Indu?  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  barren 
wastes  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  foot  of  the  Atlas 
mountains,  are  marked  with  but  a  few  mountain  systems  of  any 
considerable  elevation  and  extent.  The  immense  mountain  zone 
of  the  Great  Continent  commences  in  the  west  about  the  Atlas 
and  Spanish  mountains,  which  must  have  been  once  united, 
raising  their  granite  peaks  in  Africa  to  the  height  of  15,000,  and  in 
Spain  to  7300  feet.  It  crosses  France  at  the  height  of  6000  feet 
in  Auvergne  and  among  the  Cevennes,  carrying  its  principal 
crest  to  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  in  the  Alps,  and  throwing 
out,  as  outlying  members,  the  Apennines,  the  Calabrian  chain, 
and  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Southern  Turkey. 
The  Alpine  range  divides  itself  at  the  Great  Glockner  into  the 
two  branches  of  the  Noric  and  the  Carnic  Alps.  The  last  of 
these,  or  the  principal  branch,  separates  the  Tyrol  and  Upper 
.Carinthia  from  the  Venetian  States,  and  taking  the  name  of  the 
Julian  Alps  at  Mount  Terglou,  10,000  feet  high,  it  joins  the 
eastern  Alps  at  Balkan,  the  central  ridge  of  whicn  rises  at  once 
into  a  wall  4000  feet  high,  and  "  everywhere  rent  by  terrific 
fissures  across  the  chains  and  table-lands,  so  deep  and  narrow  that 
daylight  is  almost  excluded."  In  speaking  of  the  Alpine  val- 
leys, Mrs.  Somerville  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  glaciers 
which  they  contain : — 

*'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  ice  in  the  Alps ; 
it  is  said,  however,  that,  independent  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Orisons, 
there  are  1500  square  miles  of  ice  in  the  Alpine  range,  from  eighty 
to  six  hundred  feet  thick.  Some  gbiciers  have  been  permanent  and 
stationary  in  the  Alps  time  immemorial,  while  others  now  occupy 
ground  formerly  bearing  corn  or  covered  with  trees,  which  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  ice  has  swept  away.  These  ice  rivers,  formed  on 
the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  mountains,  fill  the  hollows  and  high 

'    *  See  this  Jonnial,  rot  r.  p.  454. 

t  lb.,  Tol.  vi.  p.  250.~-8ee  also   Berghaot  and  Johnston's  Phv$ic<d  Atlas, 
Plateall.  llLV.andVI.  " 
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▼alleysj  hang  on  the  declivities,  or  descend  hj  their  weight  through 
the  transverse  valleys  to  the  plains,  where  they  are  cut  short  by  the 
increased  temperature,  and  deposit  those  accumulations  of  rocks  and 
rubbish,  called  moraines,  which  had  fallen  upon  them  from  the 
heights  above.  In  the  Alps  the  glaciers  move  at  the  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  annually,  and,  as  in  rivers,  the  motion  is 
most  rapid  in  the  centre.  They  advance  or  retreat  according  to  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  the  season,  but  they  have  been  subject  to 
cycles  of  unknown  duration.  From  the  moraines,  as  well  as  the 
stria;  engraven  on  the  rocks  over  which  they  have  passed,  M.  Agassiz 
has  ascertained  that  the  valley  of  Chamouni  was  at  one  time  occu- 
pied by  a  glacier  that  had  moved  towards  the  Col  di  Balme.  A 
moraine  2000  feet  above  the  Bhone  at  St  Maurice  shows  that  at  a 
remote  period  glaciers  had  covered  Switzerland  to  the  height  of  2155 
feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

^^  Their  increase  is  now  limited  by  various  circumstances — ^as  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  which  is  always  above  the  freezing- 
point  in  those  latitudes;  excessive  evaporation;  and  blasts  of  hot 
air,  which  occur  at  all  heights,  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day, 
from  some  unknown  cause.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  but 
have  been  observed  also  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Andes.  Besides,  the 
greater  quantity  of  snow  in  the  higher  Alps  the  lower  is  the  glacier 
forced  into  the  plains." — ^Pp.  51,  52.* 

Passing  over  the  lofty  range  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  700 
miles  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  17,796  feet  in  the  Elbrooz ; — the  Russian  moun- 
tains, whose  highest  point  is  14,600  feet ; — the  great  oriental 
table-land  of  Thibet  and  its  mountains — as  sufficiently  described 
in  our  article  on  Central  Asia,  already  referred  to,  we  come  to 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  in  which  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  treats  of  the  secondary  mountain  systems  of  the  Great  Con- 
tinent, commencing  with  the  Scandinavian  system,  which  "  has 
been  compared  to  a  great  wave  which,  after  rising  gradually 
from  the  east  and  forming  a  crest,  (8412  feet  high,)  falls  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  sea  in  the  west."     This  range  is  lOOU  miles 
long,  beginning  at  Cape  Lindesnaes  and  ending  at  Cape  Nord 
Kyn  in  the  Polar  Sea.     The  southern  portion  of  it  is  150  miles 
broad  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  360  miles  from  Cape  Lindesnaes, 
**  the  mountain  forms  a  single  elevated  mass,  terminated  by  a 
table-land,  which  maintains  an  altitude  of  4500  feet  for  100 
miles.*'     A  surface  of  600  square  leagues  of  this  range  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Snae  Braen,  the  greatest  mass  of  perpetual  snow  and 
glaciers  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

As  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Faroe,  and  tlie 
north-eastern  parts  of  Iceland,  have  the  same  general  character 

•  See  BerghauB  and  Johnaton's  Pkytieal  Atio»,  Geoiogg,  Plate  IV. 
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and  direction  as  the  Scandinavian  range^  thej-  are  supposed  to 
have  been  elevated  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  forces 
acting  in  parallel  lines,  and  have  therefore  been  placed  in 
the  same  svstem.  The  Faroe  Islands,  to  the  west  of  Norway, 
rise  immediately  into  a  lofty  table-land  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  are  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  In  a  zone  lying  between 
55  and  62^^  of  latituae,  including  the  south  of  Sweaen,  the  Faroe 
isles,  and  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
gradually  sinking  beneath  its  former  levely  while  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, from  Solvitsberg  northward  to  Lapland,  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  greatest,  is  rising  at  t/ie  rate  of  four  feet  in  an  hundred 
years  !  Mrs.  Somerville  has  given  the  following  interesting  notice 
of  the  mountains  of  our  own  country,  as  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
system,  but  which,  we  trust,  are  neither  sinking  nor  rising  like 
some  of  its  other  portions. 

"  The  rocky  islands  of  Zetland  and  those  of  Orkney  form  part  of 
tbe  mountain  83rstem  of  Scotland :  the  Orkney  islands  have  evidently 
been  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  where  the 
currents  run  with  prodigious  violence.  The  north-western  part  of 
Scotland  is  a  table-land  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high,  which  ends  ab- 
ruptly in  the  sea,  covered  with  heath,  peat-mosses,  and  pasture.  The 
general  direction  of  the  Scottish  mountmns,  like  those  of  Scandinavia, 
is  from  north-east  to  south-west,  divided  by  a  long  line  of  lakes  in 
the  same  direction,  extending  from  the  Moray  Firth  completely 
across  the  island  to  south  of  the  island  of  Mull.  Lakes  of  the  most 
picturesque  beauty  abound  among  the  Scottish  mountains*  The 
Grampian  hills,  with  their  offsets  and  some  low  ranges,  fill  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  Ben  Nevis, 
only  4374  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  British  islands. 

'<  The  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  generally  bleak,  though  in  many 
parts  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and  may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  good 
cultivation ;  and  the  midland  and  southern  counties  are  not  inferior 
either  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  the  excellence  of  tbe  husbandry. 
To  the  west  the  country  is  wildly  picturesque ;  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic, penetrated  by  the  sea,  which  is  covered  with  islands,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Norway. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrides  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  at  some  remote  geological  period,  since  they  follow  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  system  in  two  parallel  lines  of  rugged  and 
imposing  aspect,  never  exceeding  the  height  of  3200  feet  The  un« 
dulating  country  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  becomes  higher  in  the 
west  of  England  and  North  Wales,  where  the  hills  are  wUd,  but  the 
valleys  are  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the  English  lake  scenery  is 
of  the  most  gentle  beauty. 

^<  Evergreen  Ireland  is  mostly  a  mountainous  country,  and  opposes 
to  tbe  Atlantic  storms  an  iron-bound  coast  of  the  wildest  aspect ;  but 
it  is  rich  in  arable  land  and  pasture,  and  it  possesses  the  most  pic- 
turesque lake-scenery ;  indeed,  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  mountain 
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valleys,  80  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  European  system,  are  the 
great  omamentd  of  the  High  Lands  of  Britain. 

^*  Various  parts  of  the  British  islands  were  dry  land  while  most  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  was  yet  below  the  ancient  ocean.  The  high 
land  of  Lammermuir,  the  Grampian  hills  in  Scotland,  and  those  of 
Cumberland  in  England,  were  raised  before  the  Alps  had  begun  to 
appear  above  the  waves. .  In  general  all  the  highest  parts  of  the 
British  mountains  are  of  granite  and  stratified  crystalline  rocks.  The 
primary  foesiliferous  strata  are  of  immense  thickness  in  Cumberiand 
and  in  the  north  of  Wales,  and  the  old  red  sandstone,  many  hundred 
feet  thick*,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  along  the  Banks  of  the  Gram- 
pians. The  coal-strata  are  developed  on  a  great  scale  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  examples  of  every  forma- 
don,  with  one  exception,  are  to  be  found  in  these  islands.  Volcanic 
fires  had  been  very  active  in  early  times,  and  nowhere  is  the  colum- 
nar structure  more  beautifully  exhibited  than  in  Fingal*s  Cave  and 
the  Storr  of  Skye  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  a  base 
of  800  square  miles  of  mica  slate  is  covered  with  volcanic  rocks, 
which  end  on  the  coast  in  the  magnificent  columns  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway."— Pp.  85-87. 

Passing  over  the  Uralian  chain  and  the  Great  Northern  Plain, 
as  sufficiently  described  in  this  work,*  we  come  to  the  sixth 
chapter,  in  which  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of  the  southern  Low 
Lands  of  the  Great  Continent,  with  their  secondary  table-lands 
and  mountains.  She  describes  the  empire  of  China — the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula — the  plains  and  peninsula  of  Hindostan — 
the  Island  of  Ceylon — the  great  Indian  desert,  about  400  miles 
broad — the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  of 
Syria.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  granite  ranges  of  Arabia 
Felix,  where  the  table-land  rises  to  an  altitude  of  8000  feet,  Mrs. 
Somerville  mentions  a  track  of  sand,  so  extremely  loose  and  fine 
in  its  grain,  thai  a  plummet  was  sunk  in  it  by  Baron  Wrede  to  the 
depth  of  Z^  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom  ! 

"  Jebel  Housa,  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  Moses  received  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, is  9000  feet  high,  surrounded  by  higher  mountains,  which 
are  covered  by  snow  in  winter.  The  group  of  Sinai  is  full  of  springs 
and  verdant.  At  its  northern  extremity  lies  the  desert  of  el-Teh, 
seventy  miles  long  and  thirty  broad,  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered 
forty  years.  It  is  covered  with  long  ranges  of  high  rock,  of  most  re- 
pulsive aspect,  rent  into  deep  clefls  only  a  few  feet  wide,  hemmed  in  by 
walls  of  rock,  sometimes  1000  feet  high,  like  the  deserted  streets  of  a 
Cyclopean  town.  The  whole  of  Arabia  Petrea — ^Edom  of  the  sacred 
writers — presents  a  scene  of  appalling  desolation  completely  fulfilling 
the  denunciation  of  prophecy." — ^Pp.  105-106. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  beg^n  at  Mount  Cavius,  which 
rises  in  a  single  peak  from  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 

*  See  this/pMma/,  vol.  v.  pp.  196|  473;  and  i80. 
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to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Running  south  and  twenty  miles 
inland^  in  a  chain  of  peaks  which  reaches  a  height  of  4300  feet, 
to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  it  divides  into  two  parallel  branches 
bounding  the  fertile  plains  of  Coelo-Syria,  near  Beka,  which  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  Balbec,  and  terminates  a  few  miles  north  of 
Ancient  Tyre.  The  Anti-Libanus,  beginning  at  Mount  Hermon, 
9000  feet  nigh,  runs  through  Palestine  till  it  disappears  in  the 
rocky  ridges  of  the  Sinai  desert.  The  following  description  of  a 
region  associated  with  our  highest  interests  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  Christian  reader : — 

"  The  valleys  and  plains  of  Syria  are  full  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 
particularly  the  plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  brilliantly  verdant, 
though  surrounded  by  deserts,  the  barren  uniformity  of  which  is  re* 
lieved  on  the  east  by  the  broken  columns  and  ruined  temples  of  Pal- 
myra and  Tadmor.  The  Assyrian  wilderness,  however,  is  not  every- 
where absolutely  barren.  In  the  spring-time  it  is  covered  with  a  thin 
but  vivid  verdure,  mixed  with  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  of  very  short 
duration.  When  these  are  burnt  up,  the  unbounded  plains  resume 
their  wonted  dreariness.  The  country,  high  and  low,  becomes  more 
barren  towards  the  Holy  Land,  yet  even  here  some  of  the  mountains 
— ^as  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Tabor — are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  many 
valleys  are  fertile,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  pleasure-grounds,  with  groves  of  wood  and  aromatic 
plants,  but  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  One  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  is  savage ;  on  the  other  there  are  gentle  hilb  and  wild  ro- 
mantic vales,  adorned  with  palm-trees,  olives,  and  sycamores — a 
scene  of  calm  solitude  and  pastoral  beauty.  Jerusalem  stands  on  a 
declivity  encompassed  by  severe  stony  mountains,  wild  and  desolate. 
The  greater  part  of  Syria  is  a  desert  compared  with  its  ancient  state. 
Mussulman  rule  has  blighted  this  fair  region,  once  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey — the  land  of  promise. 

'^  Farther  south  desolation  increases ;  the  valleys  become  narrower, 
the  hills  more  denuded  and  rugged,  till  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  their 
dreary  aspect  announces  the  approach  to  the  desert 

''  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  affords  the  most  remarkable  instance 
known  of  the  depression  of  the  land  below  the  general  surface  of  the 

flobe.  This  hollow,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Accabah  on  the 
ted  Sea  to  the  bifurcation  of  Lebanon,  is  625  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  acrid  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  have  a  depression  of  1230  feet.  The  lowness  of  the  valley 
had  been  observed  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  descriptive  name 
of  Coelo-Syria,  '  Hollow  Syria.'  It  is  absolutely  walled  in  by  moun- 
tains between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lebanon,  where  it  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  wide. 

'^  A  shrinking  of  the  strata  must  have  taken  place  along  this  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  or  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  some  of  the  internal  props  giving  way,  for  the 
valley^f  the  Jordan  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  dip  of  the  soil  below 
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the  sca-Ievel ;  the  small  bitter  lakes  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  are  cavi- 
ties of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as  the  Natron  lakes  on  the  Libyan  de- 
sert west  from  the  delta  of  the  Nile."— Pp.  107-109. 

The  Continent  of  Africa,  5000  miles  long,  forms  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Somerville's  sevent/i  chapter,  and  completes  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  the  elevated 
region  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Africa  is  divided  by  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  into  two  parts  only,  a  high  country  and  a 
low.  A  table-land,  extensive  though  not  elevated,  occupies  all 
Southern  Africa,  reaching  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  of  north 
latitude.  To  the  north  of  the  Cape  the  land  rises  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Komri,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  plateau,  have  never  yet 
been  seen  by  any  European.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  very 
high,  as  thev  supply  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Sene- 
gambia,  and  the  Niger.  They  extend  south  of  Abyssinia  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  they  join  the  High  Land  of  Senegambia, 
and  pass  into  the  Kong  range,  which,  running  for  1200  miles  be- 
hind Dahomey,  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Mountains  of  Abyssinia,  ana  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  have  granite  for  their  base,  which  is  generally  surmounted 
by  vast  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  with  limestone,  schist,  and 
conglomerate.  In  Abyssinia  the  enormous  flat  masses  of  sand- 
stone on  the  mountain  tops  are  accessible  only  by  ladders,  or  by 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  are  used  as  state  prisons.  North  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  lies  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
Btt*etching  800  miles  in  width  from  its  southern  margin,  and 
1000  miles  long  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
la  hideous  barren  waste,  prolonged  eastward  into  the  Atlantic  for 
miles,  in  the  form  of  sand-banks,  and  interrupted  to  the  west 
only  by  a  few  oases  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

"  This  desert,"  says  Mrs.  SomerviUe^  "  is  alternately  scorched 
by  heat  and  pinched  by  cold.  The  wind  blows  from  the  east  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  at  the  equinoxes  it  rushes  in  a  hurricane, 
driving  the  sand  in  clouds  before  it,  producing  the  darkness  of  night 
at  midday,  and  overwhelming  caravans  of  men  and  animals  in  common 
destruction.  Then  the  sand  is  heaped  up  in  waves  ever  varying  with 
the  blast,  even  the  atmosphere  is  of  sand.  The  desolation  of  this 
dreary  waste,  boundless  to  the  eye  as  the  ocean,  is  terrific  and  sub- 
lime— the  dry  heated  air  is  like  a  red  vapour,  the  setting  sun  seems  to 
be  a  volcanic  fire,  and  at  times  the  burning  wind  of  the  desert  is 
the  blast  of  death.  There  are  many  salt  lakes  to  the  north,  and  even 
the  springs  are  of  brine ;  thick  incrustations  of  dazzling  salt  cover  the 
eround,  and  the  particles  carried  alofl  by  whirlwinds,  flash  in  the  sun 
like  diamonds.  *  *  *  Sand  is  not  the  only  character  of  the 
desert,  tracks  of  gravel  and  low  bare  rocks  occur  at  tinM»  not  less 
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barren  and  drearj.  *  *  *  On  Uiese  interminable  sands  and  rocks, 
no  animal,  no  insect  breaks  the  dread  silence,  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub 
is  to  be  seen  in  this  land  without  a  shadow.  In  the  glare  of  noon 
the  air  quivers  with  the  heat  reflected  from  the  red  sand,  and  in  the 
night  it  is  chilled  in  a  clear  sky  sparkling  under  a  host  of  stars. 
Strangely  but  beautifuUj  contrasted  with  these  scorched  solitudes  if 
the  narrow  vallej  of  the  Nile,  threading  the  desert  for  1000  miles  ^n 
emerald  green,  with  its  blue  waters  foaming  in  rapids  among  wild 
rocks,  or  quietly  spreading  in  a  calm  stream  amidst  fields  of  corn,  anj 
the  august  monuments  of  past  ages." — ^Pp.  118-120. 

The  American  Continent,  next  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Old 
World,  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  five  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's work.  It  is  9000  miles  in  length  and  consists  of  two  great 
peninsulas,  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  has  been  divided 
into  South,  Central,  and  North  America,  all  connected  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Andes,  rivalling  almost  theHimalayas  in  altitude, 
and  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  within  the 
arctic  to  nearly  the  antarctic  circle.  South  America  is  about 
4550  miles  long,  and  2446  miles  wide  in  its  maximum  breadth,  be* 
tween  Cape  Koque  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Cape  Blanco  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  ^^  It  consists  of  three  mountain  systems,  separat- 
ed by  the  basin  of  three  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world." 
The  Andes,  commencing  with  the  ^^  majestic  dark  mass  of  Cape 
Horn,  runs  northward  along  the  western  ooast  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  as  a  single  narrow  chain,  descending  on  the  east  to 
vast  plains  extendmg  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  level  as  dead  and 
as  uninterrupted  as  that  of  the  ocean.  A  detached  mountdn 
system  rises  in  Brazil  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the 
Amazons ;  and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Orinoco,  lies  the 
mountain  system  of  Parima  and  Oniana.  The  mighty  chain  of 
the  Andes  commences  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  snow-clad  mountain 
6000  feet  high,  descending  in  glaciers  to  the  narrow  bays  and 
inlets  of  the  sea.  For  1000  miles  northward  to  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  the  Pacific  washes  the  very  base  of  th^ 
Patagouian  Andes."  "  The  coast  itself  for  sixty  miles  is  begirt  by 
walls  of  rock,  which  sink  into  an  unfathomable  depth,  torn  by 
long  crevices  or  fiords  similar  to  those  in  the  Norwegian  shore^ 
ending  in  tremendous  glaciers,  whose  masses  falling  with  a 
crash  like  thunder,  drive  the  sea  in  sweeping  breakers  through 
ihese  chasms."  Opposite  the  Chiloe  Arcnipelago  four  magmfl- 
oent  volcanoes  blaze  on  the  Andes,  which,  on  entering  SouSiem 
Chili,  retire  firom  the  coast,  leaving  plains  crossed  T>y  parallel 
mountain  ranges  2000  or  3000  feet  high.  The  Great  Cordillera 
itself  runs  in  a  chain  twenty  miles  broad,  with  a  mean  altitude 
of  12,000  feet.  The  mountain  tops  lie  nearly  horizontally,  sur- 
mounted at  distant  intervals  by  groups  of  points,  or  a  solitary 
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volcanic  cone  finely  relieved  by  the  clear  blue  sky.  One  of  tbese, 
Descabezado,  or  ^^  the  Beheaded^^  is  12,102  feet  high ;  and  behind 
Yalparabo,  in  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  mountains,  the  majsnificent 
volcano  of  Aconcagua  attains  an  elevation  of  23,000  leet  I  Iq 
central  Chili  no  rain  falls  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  In 
Southern  Chili  ram  falls  only  once  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
Peruvian  Andes  commence  about  24^  of  south  latitude.  They 
are  separated  for  1250  miles  from  the  Pacific  by  a  sandy  desert 
about  sixty  miles  broad,  on  which  a  drop  of  rain  never  falls.  At 
the  Nevada  of  Chorolque,  in  21^^  of  south  latitude,  the  Andes 
"  become  a  very  elevated  narrow  table*land,  or  longitudinal 
Alpine  valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  a  parallel  row  of  high  mountains  rising  much  above  the  table- 
land. These  parallel  Cordilleras  are  united  at  various  points  by 
enormous  transverse  groups  or  mountain  knots,  or  by  single 
ranges  crossing  between  tnem  like  dykes,  a  structure  that  pre- 
vails to  Paste,  in  1""  13'  north  latitude."  There  are  no  transverse 
valleys  in  the  Andes,  excepting  a  few  opposite  Patagonia  and 
Chih,  ^^  there  is  not  an  opening  through  these  mountains  in  tho 
remainder  of  their  course  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

The  fuUowing  account  of  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes  is  ex« 
tremely  interesting : — 

'« Unlike  the  table-lands  of  Asia,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  *<  of  the 
same  elevation,  these  lofty  regions  of  the  Andes  yield  exuberant  crops 
of  every  European  grain,  and  have  many  populous  cities  enjoying  the 
luxuries  of  life,  with  universities,  libraries,  civil  and  religious  establish- 
ments, at  altitudes  equal  to  that  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  is 
12,858  feet  above  the  sea  level  Villages  are  placed  and  mines  are 
wrought  at  heights  little  less  than  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.    *    *     * 

*'  The  table-land  of  Desaguadero,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these,  has  an  absolute  altitude  of  18|000  feet,  and  a  breadth  varying 
from  30  to  60  miles:  it  stretches  500  miles  along  the  top  of  the 
Andes,  between  the  transverse  mountain-group  of  Las  Lipez,  in  20* 
S.  lat,  and  the  enormous  mountain-knot  of  Vilcallata  and  Cuscoi 
which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  shuts  in  the  valley  on  the  norths 
occupying  an  area  three  times  as  large  as  Switzerland,  and  rising  8500 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  table-land,  from  which  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  Andes.     This  table-land  or  valley 
IB  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  two  grand  chains  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes :  that  on  the  west  is  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast ;  the  range  on 
the  east  side  is  the  CordiUera  Reale.     These  two  rows  of  mountains 
lie  so  near  the  edge  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  table-land,  incLud- 
iog  both,  IS  only  300  miles.     All  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  coast,  varying  from  18,000  to  22,000  feet  in  abaoliit« 
height,  are  either  active  volcanoes  or  of  volcanic  origin,  and  with,  tli^ 
Q^eeption  of  the  volcano  of  Uvinas,  they  are  all  situate  upoa    t^^ 
maritime  dedivity  of  the  table-land,  an4  not  more  than  60    uxUea 
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from  the  Pacific;  consequently  the  descent  is  verj  abrupt*  The 
eastern  Cordillera,  which  begins  at  the  metalliferous  mountains  of 
Pasco  and  Potosi,  is  not  more  than  17,000  feet  high  to  the  south,  and 
below  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  but  its  northern  portion  contains 
the  three  peaked  mountains  of  Sorata,  25,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  chains  in  the  Andes.  The  snowy  part 
begins  with  the  gigantic  mass  of  Illimani,  whose  serrated  rid^;es9 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  Andes,  rise  24,000  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  lowest  glacier  on  its  southern  slope  does  not 
come  below  16,500  feet,  and  the  valley  of  Totoral,  a  mere  gulf 
18,000  feet  deep,  in  which  Vesuvius  might  stand,  comes  between 
Illimani  and  the  Nevada  of  Tres  Cruces,  from  whence  the  Cordillera 
Reale  runs  northward  in  a  continuous  line  of  snow-clad  peaks  to  the 
group  of  Vilcailata  and  Cusco,  which  unites  it  with  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  coast 

"The  valley  or  table-land  Desaguadero,  occupying  150,000 
square  miles,  has  a  considerable  variety  of  surface ;  in  the  south, 
throughout  the  mining  district,  it  is  poor  and  cold.  There  Potosi,  the 
highest  city  in  the  world,  stands  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  13,350  feet, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  at  the 
height  of  16,060  feet.  Chiquisaca,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  containing 
13,000  inhabitants,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Potosi,  in  the  midst  of 
cultivated  fields.  The  northern  part  of  the  valley  is  populous,  and 
productive  in  wheat,  maise,  and  other  grain  ;  and  there  is  the  Lake 
of  Titicaca,  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Greneva.  The  islands 
and  shores  of  this  lake  still  exhibit  ruins  of  gigantic  magnitude,  monu- 
ments of  a  people  more  ancient  than  the  Incas.  The  modern  city  of 
La  Paz  d*Ayachuco,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  on  its  southern  border, 
stands  in  the  most  sublime  situation  that  can  be  imagined,  having  the 
vast  Nevada  of  Illimani  to  the  north,  and  the  no  less  magnificent 
Sorata  to  the  south.  The  two  ranges  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  in  such 
close  approximation,  with  their  smoking  cones  and  serrated  ridges, 
form  one  of  the  most  august  scenes  in  nature." — ^Pp.  128-131. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  table-lands  in  the 
Andes  is  that  of  Quito,  200  miles  long,  and  30  wide,  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  flanked  by  the  most  magnificent  volcanoes 
and  mountains  in  America.  The  snow-clad  cone  of  Cayambe 
is  traversed  by  the  equator ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Pinchincha, 
15,924  feet  high,  stands  the  signal  cross  erected  by  Bouguer  and 
Condamine,  when  they  were  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
nearly  a  handred  years  ago.  The  city  of  Quito,  with  a  popala- 
tion  of  70,000,  stands  on  the  side  of  Pinchincha,  at  the  height  of 
9000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  numerous  passes  over  the  Chilian  Andes,  that  of 
Portilla,  14,365  feet  high,  is  the  most  elevated.  The  pass  from 
Sorata  to  the  auriferous  valley  of  Tipuani  in  Bolivia,  is  reckoned 
the  highest,  and  about  16,000  feet.  The  most  difRcult,  though 
only  11,500  feet  high,  is  that  of  Quincha  in  Colombia. 
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^Nothing,"  sajs  Mrs.  Somervillef  '^can  surpass  the  desolation 
of  these  elevated  regions,  where  nature  has  been  shaken  by  terrific 
convulsions.  The  dazzling  snow  fatigues  the  eje ;  the  huge  masses  of 
bald  rock,  the  mural  precipices,  and  the  chasms  yawning  into  dark 
unknown  depths,  strike  the  imagination  ;  while  the  crash  of  the  aval- 
anche, or  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  volcano,  startles  the  ear.  In  the 
dead  of  night,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  wind  hushed,  the  hollow 
moaning  of  the  volcanic  fire  fills  the  Indian  with  superstitious  dread 
in  the  deathlike  stillness  of  these  solitudes. 

^'  In  the  very  elevated  plains  in  the  transverse  groups,  such  as  that 
of  Bombon,  however  pure  the  sky,  the  landscape  is  lurid  and  colour- 
less ;  the  dark-blue  shadows  are  sharply  defined^  and  from  the  thinness 
of  the  air  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  distance. 
Changes  of  weather  are  sudden  and  violent ;  clouds  of  black  vapour 
arise,  and  are  carried  by  fierce  winds  over  the  barren  plains ;  snow 
and  hail  are  driven  with  irresistible  impetuosity;  and  thunder-storms 
come  on,  loud  and  awful,  without  warning.  Notwithstanding  the 
tliinness  of  the  air,  the  crash  of  the  peals  is  quite  appalling,  while  the 
lightning  runs  along  the  scorched  grass,  and  sometimes,  issuing  from 
the  ground,  destroys  a  team  of  mules  or  a  fiock  of  sheep  at  one  fiash. 

'^  Currents  of  warm  air  ai*c  occasionally  met  with  on  the  crest  of 
the  Andes — an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  such  gelid  heights, 
which  is  not  yet  accounted  for :  they  generally  occur  two  hours  afler 
sunset,  are  local  and  narrow,  not  exceeding  a  few  fathoms  in  width  ; 
similar  to  the  equally  partial  blasts  of  hot  air  in  the  Alps.  A  singular 
instance,  probably  of  earth-light,  occurs  in  crossing  the  Andes  from 
Chili  to  Mendoza :  on  this  rocky  scene  a  peculiar  brightness  occa- 
sionally rests,  a  kind  of  indescribable  reddish  light,  which  vanishes 
during  the  winter  rains,  and  is  not  perceptible  on  sunny  days.  Dr. 
Poeppig  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  the  dryness  of  the  air ;  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  from  afterwards  observing  a  similar  bright- 
ness on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  it  has  also  been  seen  in  Egypt."— 
Pp.  137,  138. 

We  regret  that  the  numerous  subjects  yet  before  us  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  our  authoress  any  farther  through  these  lofty 
regions  of  fire  and  of  snow,  stumblinff  over  their  peaks  of  granite, 
threading  their  hideous  gorges,  blinoed  by  the  smoke  of  their  still 
smouldering  fires,  sufibcated  by  the  sulphurous  vapours  from 
their  still  burning  lungs,  or  panting  under  the  thin  air  of  their 
azure  summits.  Nor  can  we  descend  under  her  intelligent  guid- 
ance to  the  no  less  sublime  scenery  of  its  lower  regions — to  visit 
the  vast  Patagonian  desert  of  shingle,  extending  over  800  miles 
—to  examine  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  insalubrious  swamps  of  1000  square  miles  at  their 
base,  where  two  millions  of  cattle  were  starved  between  1830 
and  1831,  and  where  millions  of  animals  are  destroyed  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  dir  crass  which  covers  them — to  gaze  upon 
the  grassy  Llanos  of  Orinoco  and  Venezuela,  covering  153,000 
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square  miles,  and  so  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  ^^  that  there  is 
not  an  eminence  a  foot  high  in  270  square  miles — or  to  wander 
among  the  silvas  or  forests  which  cover  the  basin  of  the  Amazons, 
extending  1500  miles  along  the  river,  with  a  breadth  of  from  350 
to  800  miles,  limiting  even  its  mountain  chains,  and  coveting  an 
area  sLv  times  the  size  of  France,  We  cannot,  however,  part 
with  Mrs.  SomerviUe,  in  this  interesting  chapter,  till  we  admire 
her  poetical  description  of  this  woodlana  desert: — 

"  A  deathlike  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  then  the 
thousands  of  animals  that  inhabit  these  forests  join  in  one  loud  dis- 
cordant roar,  not  continuous,  but  in  bursts.  The  beasts  seem  to  be 
periodically  and  Unanimously  roused,  by  some  unknown  impulse,  till 
the  forest  rings  in  universal  uproar.  Profound  silence  prevails  at  mid- 
night, which  is  broken  at  the  dawn  of  morning  by  another  general 
roar  of  the  wild  chorus.  Nightingales,  too,  have  their  fits  of  silence 
and  song :  afler  a  pause,  they 

( all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 

As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps.'  * 

The  whole  forest  oflen  resounds,  when  the  animals,  startled  from  their 
sleep,  scream  in  terror  at  the  noise  made  by  bands  of  its  inhabitants 
flying  from  some  night-prowling  foe.  Their  anxiety  and  terror  before 
a  thunder-storm  is  excessive,  and  all  nature  seems  to  partake  in  the 
dread.  The  tops  of  the  lofly  trees  rustle  ominously,  though  not  a 
breath  of  air  agitates  them ;  a  hollow  wliistling  in  the  high  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  comes  as  a  warning  from  the  black  floating  vapour ; 
midnight  darkness  envelopes  the  ancient  forests,  which  soon  afler 
groan  and  creak  with  the  blast  of  the  hurricane.  The  gloom  is  ren- 
dered still  more  hideous  by  the  vivid  lightning  and  the  stunning  crash 
of  thunder.  Even  fishes  are  affected  with  the  general  consternation ; 
for  in  a  few  minutes  the  Amazons  rages  in  waves  like  a  stormy  sea." 
—P.  148. 

The  geology  of  South  America  possesses  a  peculiar  interest. 
There  are  no  rawer  than  three  groups  of  active  volcanoes  in  this 
region  ;  the  most  southern  fonning  a  line  of  volcanic  action  800 
mues  in  length,  from  Patagonia  to  Central  Chili ;  the  second 
occupying  600  miles  of  latitude,  between  Ai'aquipo  and  Patas ; 
and  the  third  stretching  300  miles  between  Riobamba  and  Po- 

?ayan — the  whole  line  of  volcanic  action  being  1700  miles  long, 
'he  chain  of  the  Andes  has  experienced  many  npheavings  and 
subsidences,  especially  at  its  south  extremity.  ^^  Stems  of  large 
trees,  which  Mr.  Darwin  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Upsallata 
range — a  collateral  branch  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  near  700  miles 
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distant  from  the  Atlantic — exhibit  a  remarkable  example  of  such 
vicissitudes.  These  trees,  with  the  volcanic  soil  on  which  they 
had  grown,  had  sunk  from  the  beach  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ocean,  from  which,  after  five  alternations  of  sedimentary  deposits 
and  deluges  of  submarine  lava  of  prodigious  thickness,  the  whole 
mass  was  raised  up,  and  now  forms  the  Upsallata  chain.  Sub- 
sequently, by  the  wearing  of  streams,  the  imbedded  trunks  hav0 
been  brought  into  view  in  a  silicified  state,  projecting  from  thd 
soil  on  which  they  grew — ^now  solid  rock." 

In  the  t^nth  chapter  our  authoress  treats  of  Central  America, 
(including  the  West  India  Islands,)  a  "  tortuous  strip  of  land" 
between  7^  and  20^  of  N.  Lat.,  stretching  about  1000  miles  from 
S.E.  to  S.W.,  and  with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  30  to  300  ot 
400  miles.  The  plains  of  Panama,  a  little  above  the  sea  level^ 
follow  the  direction  of  the  Isthmus  for  280  nliles  ^  and  froni  the 
Bay  of  Parita,  where  they  terminate,  table-lands  3000  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  forests  and  complicated  mountains,  extend  to 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  plain  of  Nicaragua,  which,  with  its 
lake,  only  128  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  line  of  active  volcanoes,  occupies  30,000  square  miles.  The 
table-land  of  Guatemala,  5000  feet  high,  consists  of  verdant 
plains  of  great  extent,  fragrant  with  flowers.  The  city  of  New 
Guatemala  stands  beside  the  three  volcanoes  of  Pacayo,^  Del 
Fuego,  and  D'Agua,  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  high,  which  ex- 
hibit "  scenes  of  wonderful  boldness  and  beauty;'  The  volcano 
of  D'Agua,  with  Old  Guatemala  at  its  feet,  which  it  has  twice 
destroyed,  is  a  perfect  cone,  verdant  to  its  summit,  and  occasion- 
ally ejecting  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  stones.  "  In  a  line 
along  the  western  side  of  the  table-land  and  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  continued  succession  of  volcanoes,  at  Various  distances  from 
the  shore,  and  at  various  heights  on  the  decli^nty  of  the  table- 
land. It  seems  as  if  a  great  crack  or  fissure  had  oeen  produced 
in  the  earth^s  surface  along  the  junction  of  the  mountains  and 
the  shore,  through  which  the  internal  fire  had  found  a  vent." 
Between  10^  and  20"*  of  N.  lat.,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty 
active  volcanoes,  some  of  them  higher  than  the  central  ridge,  and 
subject  to  violent  eruptions. 

The  West  India  Islands,  which  have  been  called  the  Colom- 
bian Archioelago,  are  the  wreck  of  a  great  convulsion,  in 
which  a  part  of  South  and  Central  America,  now  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  subsided ;  while  the  table- 
land of  Mexico  was  at  the  same  time  upheaved.  The  period  of 
this  subsidence  must  have  been  after  the  destruction  of  the  great 
quadrupeds,  and  therefore  geologically  recent.  The  line  of 
volcanic  islands,  beginning  with  St.  Vincent  and  ending  with 
Guadaloupe,  have  conical  inouiitains  bristled  with  rugged  rocks. 
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Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  the  Physical  Geography  of  America 
in  her  eleventJi  and  twelfth  chapters,  treating  in  succession  of 
the  table-lands  and  mountains  of  Mexico — the  Kocky  Mountains 
— the  maritime  chains  and  mountains  of  Russian  America — ^the 
great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi — the  Alleghany 
mountains — ^tlie  Atlantic  Slope,  and  the  Atlantic  Plains.  The 
table-land  of  Mexico  is  1600  miles  long,  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  north  extremity  of  Scotland  and  Gibraltar  I  About 
7000  feet  high  on  the  east,  it  rises  to  9000  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  declines  to  4000  towards  the  Pacific. 

'^  One  of  the  singular  crevices  through  which  the  internal  fire  finds 
a  vent,  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific^  directly  across 
the  table-land,  in  aline  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
A  very  remarkable  row  of  active  volcanoes  occurs  along  this  parallel. 
Turtla,  the  most  eastern  of  them,  is  in  the  95th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, near  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  a  low  range  of  wooded  hills.  More  to 
the  west  the  snow-shrouded  cone  of  Orizabo  is  17,000  feet  high;  and  its 
ever-fiery  crater,  seen  like  a  star  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  has  ob- 
tained it  the  name  of  Citlaltepetel,  the  '  Mountain  of  the  Star.'  Po- 
pocatepetl, the  loAiest  mountain  in  Mexico,  17,884  feet  above  the  sea, 
lies  still  farther  west,  and  is  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption.  A  chain 
of  smaller  volcanoes  unites  the  three.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
table-land,  thirty-six  leagues  from  the  Pacific,  stands  the  volcanic  cone 
of  Jorullo,*  on  a  plain  2890  feet  above  the  sea.  It  suddenly  appeared 
and  rose  1683  feet  above  the  plain  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1759.  The  great  cone  of  Colima,  the  last  of  this  volcanic 
series^  stands  insulated  in  the  plain  of  that  name^  between  the  western 
declivity  of  the  table-land  and  the  Pacific.     •     *    *    * 

^'  Some  points  of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  said  to  be  10,000  feet  high, 
and  4000  above  their  base ;  and  between  the  parallels  of  thirty-six 
and  forty-two  degrees,  where  the  chain  is  the  watershed  between  the 
Bio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  they  are  still  higher,  and 
perpetually  covered  with  snow.    *    *    ♦      * 

'*  Deep  cavities,  called  Barancas,  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico.  They  are  long  narrow  rents,  two  or  three  miles 
in  breadth,  and  many  more  in  length,  oflen  descending  1000  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  plain,  with  a  brook  or  the  tributary  of  some 
river  fiowing  through  them.  Their  sides  are  precipitous  and  rugged, 
with  overhanging  rocks  covered  with  large  trees.  The  intense  heat 
adds  to  the  contrast  between  these  hollows  and  the  bare  plains,  where 
the  air  is  more  than  cool.'* — Pp.  169-171. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  stretch  in  two  parallel  chains,  occasion- 
ally united  by  a  transverse  ridge  from  the  Sierra  Verde  to  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  Biver.  The  eastern  line  rises  even  to  the 
snow-level,  and  in  mountains  Hooper  and  Brown,  to  15^590  and 

*  Ste  this  Journal^  vol,  ir.  p.  218. 
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In  her  nmeUeuth  chapter,  Mrs.  SomerTille  includes  the  ftrctic 
and  antarctic  regions  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  Jan 
Ma;yen's  land,  and  the  Antarctic  lands  recently  discovered  by  Sir 
James  Boss,  The  coasts  of  Greenland,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, are  indented  by  fiords  stretching  into  the  interior  often 
for  100  miles.  These  inlets,  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock,  often 
2000  feet  high,  terminate  in  glaciers,  which  are  sometimes  pres- 
sed down  by  the  superincumbent  ice,  so  as  often  to  fill  the  nord, 
and  project  like  bold  headlands  into  the  sea.  Undermined  by 
the  action  of  the  waves,  huge  masses,  like  little  mountains,  fall 
into  the  sea,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  and  form  the  icebergs, 
which  are  either  stranded  by  currents  on  the  arctic  coast,  or 
driven  into  lower  latitudes  till  they  are  thawed  under  a  tropical 
8un.  In  68^  of  N.  latitude  a  great  fiord  is  supposed  to  stretch 
across  the  table-land  and  divide  the  country  into  S.  and  N.  Green- 
land, "  which  last  extends  indefinitely  to  the  very  pole"  of  the 
earth. 

Iceland,  200  miles  E.  of  Greenland,  though  a  fifth  part  larger 
than  Ireland,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  country  of  volcanoes  and 
ice,  only  about  4000  square  miles  of  it  being  habitable.*  ^^  The 
peculiar  feature  of  Iceland  lies  in  a  trachytic  region,  which  seems 
to  rest  on  an  ocean  of  fire."  It  consists  of  two  parallel  ranges  of 
Jokul  or  Ice  Mountains,  rising  from  table-lands,  passing  through 
the  very  centre  of  the  island,  from  N.E.  to  S.  W .,  and  separated 
by  a  longitudinal  valley.  The  most  extensive  of  these  ranges  is 
the  eastern  one,  which  contains  Oraefa  Jokul,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Iceland.  Many  thousand  square  miles  are  covered  with 
glaciers  which  descend  far  into  the  low  lands. 

''  The  longitudinal  space  between  the  mountainous  table-lands  is  a 
low  valley  100  miles  wide,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  where  a  sub- 
stratum of  trachyte  is  covered  with  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  studded 
with  low  volcanic  cones.  It  is  a  tremendous  desert,  never  approached 
without  dread  even  by  the  natives ;  a  scene  of  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween the  antagonist  powers  of  fire  and  frost,  without  a  drop  of  water 
or  a  blade  of  grass :  no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen,  not  a  bird  nor  even 
an  insect  The  surface  is  a  confused  mass  of  streams  of  lava  rent  by  cre- 
vices ;  and  rocks  piled  on  rocks,  with  occasional  glaciers,  complete  the 


*  In  trefttiDg  of  Iceland,  Mrs.  Somerville  quotes  by  mistake,  "  Trevelyan'a 
Travels  in  Iceland."  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  never  was  in  Iceland,  and  never 
wrote  any  book  of  travels,  or  any  work  npon  Iceland.  The  work  to  which  Mrs. 
S.  baa,  by  an  oversight  referred,  is  a  Memoir  On  the  Vegetation  and  Tempera* 
tnre  of  the  Faroe  Idandtf  published  in  the  £d.  New  Phil.  Journal,  Jan.  1837, 
and  re-printed,  with  corrections,  at  Florence,  in  1837.  Sir  Walter  visited  Faroe 
in  1821 ;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  July  24,  1822,  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  and  pnblished  in  the  Edinburgh  Transaetionf,  vol.  ix.,  p.  461,  he  has  givea 
a  very  intereating  notice  of  the  *'  Mineralogy  of  the  Faroe  lelande.'* 
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aoene  of  desolation.  *  ^  *  The  eztreq^itie^  of  the  vaUey  are  Jfkox^ 
eapecaallj  thfi  theatres  of  perpetual  volcanic  activity.  At  the  southern 
end,  which  opens  to  the  sea  in  a  wide  plain,  there  are  many  yolcanb^s^Q^ 
which  Hekla  is  most  known,  from  its  insulated  position,  its  vicinity 
to  the  coast,  and  its  tremendous  eruptions.  The  cone  is  divided  into 
three  peaks  hj  crevices  which  are  Riled  with  snow :  one  of  these  fis- 
sures cleaves  the  mountain  from  the  summit  to  the  base ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  great  eruption  of  1300.  Between  the 
years  1004  and  1766,  twenty-three  violent  eruptions  have  taken  place, 
one  of  which  continued  six  years,  spreading  devastation  over  a  coan- 
try  once  the  abode  of  a  thriving  colony^  now  covered  with  lava,  scoriaa, 
and  ashes;  and  in  the  year  1846  it  was  in  full  activity.  The  erup- 
tion of  Skaptar,  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788^  and  con- 
tinued tiU  August,  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  recorded,  ^e  su|i 
waa  hid  many  days  by  dense  clouds  of  vapour,  which  extended  tQ 
£ngland  and  Holland,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  in  this 
eruption  was  computed  at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  millions  of  cubic 
yards.  Some  rivers  were  heated  to  ebullition,  others  dried  up :  the 
condensed  vapour  fell  in  snow  and  torrents  of  rain  ;  the  country  was 
laid  waste,  famine  and  disease  ensued,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two 
succeeding  years  1300  people  and  150,000  sheep  and  horses  perished. 
The  scene  of  horror  was  closed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake.  Previous 
to  the  explosion  an  ominous  mildness  of  temperature  indicated  the 
approach  of  the  volcanic  fire  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  similar 
warnings  bad  been  observed  before  in  the  eruptions  of  Hekla."-— 
Pp.  193,  194. 

The  Boilins  Springs  or  aqueous  eruptions  of  Iceland^  called 
Geysers,  which  were  long  ago  well  described  by  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley.  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  are  amoi\s  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  in  physical  geography,  and  nave 
been  ranked  even  among  ''  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world.'* 
As  Mrs.  Soraerville  has  devoted  to  thera  only  a  brief  para^ 
graph,  and  has  scarcely  described  the  Great  Geyser  itself,  we 
most  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect,  tnisting  that  in  another 
edition  she  will  enlarge  this  portion  of  her  work.     These  volca- 
nic fountains  are  situated  about  16  miles  north  of  Skalholt,  to 
the  east  of  a  small  ridge,  separated  by  a  swamp  from  a  group  of 
high  mountains.    The  principal  fountains  are  the  Great  and 
Little  Geysers  and  the  Tunguhver.     The  Great  Geyser  rises  from 
a  cylindrical  pipe  or  pit,  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  in 
perpendicular  depth,  opening  into  the  centre  of  a  basin  from  46 
to  56  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep.  Hot  water,  having  silex 
in  solution,  rises  gradually  through  the  pit  till  it  runs  over,  depo- 
siting silicious  sinter  at  the  bottom,  and  round  the  cavity.   Wneu 
the  basin  is  fiill,  subterranean  explosions,  like  the  firing  of  dUi^tant 
cannon,  are  heard  at  intervals  or  some  hours,  accompanied  with 
» tremulous  motion  of  the  ground.    The  water  then  rushes  up 
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from  the  pit,  and  sinking  again,  agitates  the  water  in  the  baain^ 
and  causes  it  to  oyerflow.  A  stronger  rush  of  water  now  takes 
place,  clouds  of  vapour  follow,  and  loud  explosions  are  heard. 
Steam  escapes  in  large  quantities,  and  the  water  is  thrown  up  to 
the  height  of  100  or  150  feet.*  The  cold  air  condenses  the 
steam  into  vapour,  which  is  tossed  about  in  dense  clouds,  tumbling 
one  over  another  with  singular  rapidity,  and  forming  a  sight  of 
great  interest  and  magnificence.  When  the  basin  and  its  pipe 
are  thus  emptied  the  explosions  cease,  and  are  renewed  ^ter 
they  have  been  again  filled  from  below.  Mr.  Henderson  found 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  basin  203''  before  an  explo- 
sion, and  183°  after  it.  The  New  Geyser^  or  Strockr^  140  yards 
from  the  Geyser,  is  an  irregularly  shaped  pit,  nine  feet  in  diameter 
and  44  deep.  The  water  is  seen  in  a  state  of  great  agitation 
about  20  feet  below  the  orifice,  which  is  not  encircled  like  the 
cavity  of  the  other  Gevser,  by  silicious  sinter.  At  variable  in- 
tervals a  prodigious  rush  of  steam  issues  with  a  roaring  noise ;  and 
so  great  is  the  force  of  propulsion,  that  the  mass  of  vapour  rises 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  100  and  sometimes  200  feet,  even 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind.  When  lar^e  stones  are  thrown 
into  the  pit  they  are  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thrown  upwards  to  a 
height  often  greatlv  exceeding  that  of  the  columns  of  vapour  and 
water.f  In  the  valley  of  Keiknolt  is  situated,  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  boiling  springs,  the  celebrated  spring  of  Tunguhver :  it 
consists  of  two  cavities,  distant  only  3  feet,  from  which  the  water 
is  ejected  in  alternate  jets.  AVhile  the  water  is  thrown  up  from 
the  one  cavity,  in  a  narrow  jet,  10  feet  high,  the  water  in  the  other 
cavity  is  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition.  The  narrow  jet,  after 
playing  for  about  four  minutes,  subsides,  and  the  water  in  the 
other  cavity  instantly  rises  in  a  greater  column,  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet.  After  playing  three  minutes  this  greater  jet 
subsides,  and  the  other  rises  to  repeat  its  singular  alternations. 
The  general  phenomena  of  the  Geysers  are  obviously  caused 

*  Mr.  Henderson  discorered,  that  by  throwing  stones  into  the  spring,  he  could 
make  it  phiy  whenever  he  chose,  and  throw  its  waters  to  nearly  double  their  usual 
height.  In  describing  the  tliree  hot  springs,  next  to  the  Geysers  in  magnitude, 
called  Nordur-hver,  Oza-hver,  and  Sydster-hver,  Mr.  Henderson  mentions  the 
extraordinary  statement  made  by  Horrebow  in  his  Natural  History  of  Iceland,  that 
**•  when  the  water  of  the  Nordur>hver  is  put  into  a  bottle,  it  continues  to  jet  twice 
or  thrice  with  the  fountain  ;  and  if  the  bottle  be  corked  immediately,  it  bursts  in 
pieces  on  the  commencement  of  the  following  eruption  of  the  spring  1 1 ! " — Jotrr- 
ncU,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  note^  and  p.  146. 

f  In  the  time  of  Olafsen  and  Povelsen  the  height  of  the  jet  was  360  feet  In 
1772,  when  visited  by  Von  Troil,  it  rose  to  92  feet.  In  1789,  Sir  John  Stanley 
found  it  96  feet.  In  1804,  Lieut  Ohlsen  found  it  by  a  quadrant  to  be  212  feet 
In  1809,  SirW.  Hooker  mentions  100  feet ;  and  in  1810,  Sir  Greorse  Mackenzie 
makes  the  height  90  feet  In  1814,  Mr.  Henderson  made  the  height  of  the  jet 
equal  to  75  feet,  but  in  August  1815,  he  saw  it  reach  an  elevation  of  150  feet^^ 
Journal  of  a  JRendtnce  in  Iceland,  vol  i.  p.  55,  Note, 
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bj  the  generation  of  steam  in  cavities  containing  water,  and  of 
sttch  a  strenMh  that  when  the  steam  occupies  a  certain  space  it 
overcomes  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which  is  thrown  out  and 
followed  by  the  steam.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  and  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  done,  to  explain  the  irregular  alternations  of 
the  Tunguhver  springs.  Although  the  principal  Geysers  have 
been  playing  for  600  years,  yet  they  are  subject  to  great  changes, 
arising  from  changes  in  the  internal  fires  by  which  they  are 
produced.  One  of  the  springs  which  Sir  John  Stanley  describes 
as  incessant,  and  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  as  very 
active  when  he  visited  the  island  in  1809,  was  found  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row to  be  extinct  in  1834,  and  the  surface  of  the  neighbotirhood 
so  changed,  that  the  appearances  described  by  the  older  travel- 
lers could  not  be  recognised.  In  the  same  valley  there  is  a  small 
rock,  from  the  top  of  which  hot  springs  issue ;  and  at  Reikholt,  the 
celebrated  hot  bath,  excavated  600  years  ago,  by  Snorro  Sturle- 
son,  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  deep, 
and  is  supplied  with  hot  water  from  a  spring  100  yards  distant,  by 
means  of  a  covered  channel,  which  has  been  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  by  cold  water  from  another  neighbouring  fountain. 

In  the  district  of  Guldbring^,  in  the  Sulphur  Mountains,  there 
are  natural  cauldrons  of  a  black  boiling  mud,  and  also  nu- 
merous jets  of  steam.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
springs  is  the  mud  volcano  of  Eeykiahlid  near  Myvat.  It 
issues  firom  the  crater  of  Mount  Krabla,  in  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  island,'  and  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  visited  Iceland  in  1814  and  1815.  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
gully  there  is  a  pool  300  feet  in  circumference,  containing  black 
nquor  and  mud.  From  the  orifice  in  the  centre  of  the  pool  there 
is  emitted,  with  a  loud  thundering  noise,  a  huge  column  of  mud, 
equal  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  great  Geyser,  rising  at  first  to  a 
height  of  12  feet,  but  soon  ascending  by  starts  to  its  greatest 
elevation,  which  is  often  above  30  feet.  The  column  rapidly 
subsides,  and  when  it  has  completely  fallen,  the  orifice  can  be 
recognised  only  by  a  gentle  buboling  up  of  the  surface.  These 
eruptions  lasting  only  about  2^  minutes,  are  repeated  ever)'  five 
minutes.  **  The  above,"  says  Mr.  Henderson,  "  is  an  outline  of 
this  wonderful  pool,  but  its  horrors  are  absolutely/  indescribable. 
To  be  conceived  they  must  be  seen ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
awful  impression  they  left  on  my  mind  no  length  of  time  will 
ever  be  able  to  erase."*  M.  Meng^  of  Hanan,  who  visited  Ice- 
land in  1 819,  informs  us  that  the  siiicious  water  of  the  hot  springs 
contains  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum,  bole,  &c.,  that  these  substances 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  water  cools,  and  that  the  residuum  is 


*  Jonmalf  Jc,  vol.  L  pp.  171-175. 
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trajhporpliyry  in  thq  Geysers,  2ava  In  tliose  of  ]|^k«fie8s,  hd^aU 
jp  those  of  Krj'swick,  and  even  omygdaloid  in  ptiiers  !  M*  M^Pg^ 
satisfied  liimself  that  the  Westmani^a  Islands,  IS  miles  from  Ice- 
land, were  once  continuous  with  it ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
the  volcano  of  Heimo-Ey,  in  these  islands,  w^^s  ^'  formed  probably 
by  9{  subterranean  communicating  canal,  during  an  eruptipn  oi 
Eyafialla  Jokul." 

We  would  willingly  linger  ove?  tbis  land  of  wonders  did  pw 
limits  permit  us.  We  would  describe  its  Odada  Hraikn^  or  dis- 
trict of  "  Horrible  Lavas ;" — its  moving  ice-mountains  20  miles 
long,  15  broad,  and  400  feet  high,  approaching  to  and  receding 
from  the  coast ; — its  Ale  Wellsy  which  intoxicate  those  who  drink  a 
considerable  quantity  on  the  spot ; — its  magnificent  Elldboroy*  or 
^  Fortress  of  Fire^^^  with  its  lava  battlements  200  feet  high  and 
1800  in  circuit ; — the  Lon-dranqury  or  two  "  curious  looking 
natural  obelisks,  the  highest  of  which  is  240  feet  from  its  base ; 
— the  sulphur  mountains  of  Krisuvick ; — the  wonderful  moun- 
tain of  OraBfa  Jokul,  which  burst  with  a  dreadful  explosion  in 
1367,  and  again  in  1727,  pouring  out  deluges  of  hot  water,  in 
which  600  sheep  and  160  horses  perished ; — ^and,  finally,  the  vol- 
canic Jokul  Kotluaiaj  which  poured  foith  such  floods  of  ice  and 
water  that  the  church  of  Hofdubrecka  was  observed  to  Qwim 
among  the  masses  of  ice  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  s^^ 
before  it  fell  to  pieces  If 

Mrs.  Somerville  has  mentioned  only  in  a  few  lines  the  islands  of 
Jan  Mayen  and  Spitzbergen,  which  are  peculiarly 'interesting  to 
Englishmen,  as  they  are  within  the  reach  of  our  more  adventurous 
whale  ships.  Captain,  now  Dr.  Scoresby,  visited  both  of  these  is- 
lands, and  has  published  a  very  valuable  description  of  them,  from 
which  we  shall  glean  a  few  interesting  facts.  The  principal  ob- 
ject in  Jan  Mayen  is  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Beerenberg,  or  the 

*  A  Plate  representing  this  extraordinary  volcanic  hill  is  given  hy  Dr.  Hender- 
Bon,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  28. 

f  These  extraordinary  Bcenee,  no  donbt,  from  want  of  spioey-mre  not  deacribed  by 
Mrs.  Somerville.  Regarding  Iceland  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spots  on  the 
sui*face  of  the  earth,  the  very  focus  of  subterranean  fires  still  racing  beneath  it,  and 
producing  phenomena  of  the  most  gigantic  and  interesting  character,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  valuable  and  able  work  of  Dr« 
Henderson,  entitled,  Icelund,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Heaidenee  in  that  Itland  dvring  th€ 
years  1814  and  1815.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  18J8.  The  object  of  the  author  *<  was 
exclusively  to  investigate  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  with  respect  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,'*  and  to  adopt  measures  for  supplying  them  :  The  personal  oamtive 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  description  df  the  physical  wonders  of  the  island 
correct  and  scientific  ;  while  a  tone  of  elevated  and  unobtrusive  piety  runS|  in  a 
gentle  under-current,  through  the  whole  book.  We  are  surprised  that  such  a  work 
IS  not  better  known  ;  and  while  we  recommend  the  republication  of  it  in  a  cheap 
form,  we  would  bespeak  for  it  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Christian  reader.  It 
is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  in  nis  adventurous  journey  without  feeling  at 
every  step  that  the  great  Architect  of  our  globe  is  at  that  moment  working  wiui  a 
tremendous  agency,  before  os^  above  aS|  and  beneath  ii9i 
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Moimtiun  of  Bears,  situated  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  ia)^d. 
It  rises  from  a  momitainpus  base,  and  rears  its  ice-clad  smpmit 
to  the  height  of  6870  feet.  Captain  Scoresbj  i^ended  another 
volcanic  mountain,  betweeu  1000  and  1500  feet  high,  with  au 
elliptical  cratfor,  400  by  240  fe^it  yride,  on  the  side  of  which  was 
a  subterranean  ci^vem,  from  which  issued  a  spripg  of  water,  that 
afterwards  disappeared  in  the  ^a.  Between  the  north-east  and 
south-et^t  Capes  th^re  are  three  remarkable  icebergs,  which 
occupy  three  bellows  in  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  which 
stretches  from  the  base  of  Beerenberg  to  tne  water's  edge.   Their 

Srpendicular  height  was  about  1284  feet.  ThesQ  icebergs,  un- 
:e  any  he  had  seep,  resembled  cataracts  suddenly  (xozen, 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Charles's  Island,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spitsbergen,  there  are  extraordinary  accumulations  of 
ice,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Icebergs.  Each  pf  them 
is  about  a  mile  long^  and  nearly  200  feet  high  at  the  sea  edge ; 
and  each  occupies  a  deep  valley  opening  towards  the  sea,  and 
flanked  by  hills  2000  feet  high,  and  terminated  in  the  interior 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  about  3500  feet  in  height.  The 
largest  iceberg  which  Captain  Scoresby  saw  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Horn  Soimd,  extending  eleven  miles  in  length  along 
the  coast:  the  highest  part  of  its  sea-frpnt  was  2102  feet,  and 
its  breadth  towards  the  interior  about  1600  feet  Captain 
Scoresby  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  fall  of  a  mass  of 
ice  into  the  sea,  about  50  ieet  square,  and  150  feet  high.  It 
descended  with  an  awful  crash,  like  that  of  thunder,  and  broke 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  ^'  The  water  into  which  it  plunged  was 
converted  into  an  appearance  of  vapour  or  smoke  like  that  from  a 
iurious  cannonading." 

Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  her  description  of  the  polar  remona 
with  an  interesting  abstract  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  James  Koss 
in  the  Antarctic  Zone ;  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
more  ample  details,  which  we  have  already  given  in  our  analysis 
of  Sir  James's  important  work.* 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  and  the  last 
which  relates  to  the  physical  description  of  the  Eabth,  Mrs. 
Somerville  treats  of  tne  continent  of  Australia,  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  Borneo — a  region  full  of 
interest  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  The  continent 
of  New  Holland,  2400  miles  long,  and  1700  broad,  is  marked  on 
its  eastern  coast  by  a  chain  pf  mountains  1500  miles  long,  which 
has  generally  a  meridional  direction,  and  never  deviates  much 
from  the  coast.  Their  average  height  is  only  from  2400  to  4700 
feet ;  and  the  loftiest  of  them,  Mount  Kosciusko,  does  not  exceed 


*  See  this  Joumolf  voh  riii.  pp.  177-216, 
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6500  feet.  The  character  of  these  mountains  is  peculiarly 
rugged  and  savage^  in  some  cases  round  at  top,  and  crowned 
with  forests ;  but  generally,  though  wooded  on  tneir  flanks,  ter- 
minating in  bare  aiguilles,  tooth-shaped  peaks,  and  flat  crests 
of  granite  or  porphyry,  mingled  with  patches  of  snow.  The  tri- 
angle of  Van  Diemen's  Island  contains  27,200  square  miles. 
The  mountainous  chain  from  New  Holland  starts  from  Cape 
Portland,  passes  through  the  Island  in  tlie  shape  of  the  letter  Z, 
with  an  average  altitude  of  3750  feet,  and  an  average  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  the  coast.* 

New  Zealand  is  divided  by  dangerous  and  rocky  channels 
into  three  islands — the  Northern,  or  New  Ulster,  the  Middle,  or 
New  Munster,  and  the  Southern  Island,  or  New  Leinster,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  small  one.  Chains  of  lofty  mountains  pass 
through  the  islands,  rising  in  New  Ulster  14,000  feet  ^^  above  the 
stormy  ocean  around,  buried  two-thirds  of  their  height  in  per- 
manent snow  and  glaciers,  and  exhibiting,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
all  the  Alpine  characters,  with  the  addition  of  active  volcanoes 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts."  In  New  Munster  or  the 
middle  island,  where,  according  to  Major  Bunbury,  the  bleak 
and  savage  appearance  of  its  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  was  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  real  amenity  of 
its  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  near  the  coast,  is  situated! 
the  interesting  Free  Church  settlement  of  Otago,  now  establish- 
ing under  the  patronage  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  The 
river  Clntho,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  settlement, 
is  a  magnificent  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  mouth, 
and  winding,  with  a  navigable  channel,  six  fathoms  deep,  through 
extended  plains  of  great  beauty  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Coal 
in  thick  beds,  iron,  and  copper — the  material  elements  of  civilisa- 
tion, are  found  in  this  district ;  and  we  trust  that  its  better  and 
nobler  ingredients  of  churches  and  schools,  will  soon  consecrate 
the  sites  of  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers,  and  rear  a  Christian 
population  who  will  do  honour  to  their  Scottish  ancestors  by 
their  piety  and  virtues,  and  difiuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  religion  over  the  benighted  regions  around. 

After  describing  very  briefly  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago — ^the  largest  of  them  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  1400 
miles  long,  by  200  in  breadth,  and  with  mountains  16,000  feet 
high,  embracing  two  active  volcanoes  ;  and  Borneo,  the  next  in 
size,  with  its  diamonds,  and  gold,  and  spices,  and  its  noble  British 
Rajah — Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  to  give  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  coral  formations  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 


*  An  ftoeoont  of  the  fowil  forest  of  the  Derwent  will  be  found  in  thb  Joumatf 
vol.  viii.  p.  202. 
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{resenting  a  valuable  abstract  of  the  admirable  generalizations  of 
Ir.  DarM'in.  But  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  curious  branch  of  Physical  Geo* 
graphy^  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a  former  Article,*  and 
follow  Mrs.  Somerville  to  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Although  these  islands  are  very  numerous,  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
them  within  the  immense  areas  of  subsidence  marked  out  by  the 
coral  islands  and  reefs  of  the  Pacific ;  and  '^  there  is  not  an 
active  volcano  within  several  hundred  miles  of  an  archipelago, 
or  even  group  of  the  Atolls  or  Lagoon  Islands.  The  volcanic 
islands  are,  generally  speaking,  arranged  in  zones,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  which  is  the  Banda  group,  including  Timor,  Sum- 
bawa,  Bali,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  forming  a  curved  line  2000 
miles  long."  The  little  island  of  Gounong-api,  belonging  to  the 
Banda  group,  contains  a  volcano  of  great  activity ;  and  such  is 
the  elevating  pressure  of  submarine  fire  on  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
that  a  mass  or  black  basalt  rose  up,  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  fill 
a  bay  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and  so  quietly,  ^^  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  aware  of  what  was  going  on  till  it  was  nearly  done."  The 
second  zone  of  volcanic  islands,  containing  many  open  vents, 
begins  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  and  passes  through  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Island,  ana  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  third,  and  greatest  of  all  the  volcanic  zones,  commences  at 
the  north  extremity  of  Celebes,  including  Gilolo,  ^^  bristled  with 
volcanic  cones,"  the  Philippine  isles  of  !bormosa,  Loo-Choo,  and 
the  Kurile  isles  of  Kamtcnatka,  which  contain  several  active  vol- 
canoes of  greet  height.  Volcanic  eruptions  in  the  Japan  Archi- 
pelago occur  in  six  islands  east  of  Jephoon  ;  and  in  the  Kurile 
islands  the  internal  fire  has  shewn  itself  in  eighteen  volcanoes. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  appeared  two  new  islands^ 
one  five  miles  rounds  and  the  other  3000  feet  highj  in  a  part 
of  the  ocean  so  deep,  that  a  line  of  1200  feet  did  not  reach  the 
bottom.  ^^  On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  the  whole  chain  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and 
the  Galapagos,  form  a  vast  volcanic  area,  which  is  actually  now 
rising."  In  the  table-land  of  Western  Asia,  where  the  internal 
fire  had  once  been  intensely  active,  we  have  now  only  the  spent 
volcano  of  Demavend,  from  whose  snowy  cone  smoke  occasion- 
ally issues.  In  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  there  is  only  one 
volcano  in  the  chain  of  Thian-Chan.f 

In  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  internal  fire  has  not 


•  See  this  Journal,  toL  ▼!.  pp.  243-249. 

t  See  this  Journal^  vol.  ▼.  pp.  477-480.  An  interestiiig  map,  shewing  **  the 
phenomena  of  volcanic  action,  the  regions  visited  hy  earthquakes,  and  the  distri- 
hntion  of  Tolcanocs  over  the  globe,"  will  be  found  in  Bershaus  and  Johnston's 
Pkpical  AUaty  part  iv.,  Geology,  Plate  VII, 
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feet,  and  are  scarcely  visible  among  maoy  of  the  tropical  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  At  Courtown,  according  to  Captain  Beechcy, 
there  is  little  or  no  rise  of  the  water,  and  at  Swanage  the  spring- 
tides are  scarcely  five  feet. 

The  tide  at  the  equator  follows  the  moon  at  the  rate  of  1000 
miles  an  hour.  In  the  Turury  channel  at  Cayenne  the  sea 
rises  40  feet  in  five  minutes,  and  as  suddenly  ebbs.  The  highest 
waves  which  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  do  not  exceed  40 
feet  from  dieir  lowest  to  their  highest  point.  Under  the  heaviest 
gales  the  sea  is  probably  tranquil  at  the  depth  of  200  or  300  feet. 

The  tranquillity  of  tlie  ocean  is  disturbed  by  currents  varying 
in  their  extent  and  velocity,  owing  to  causes  both  permanent 
and  variable.  The  great  currents  which  flow  £rom  the  two  poles 
to  the  equator,  are  deflected  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
acquiring  a  rotatory  motion  as  they  advance,  till  thev  combine 
into  one  great  current  flowing  from  east  to  west  with  the  velocity 
of  nine  or  ten  miles  a-day.  The  Gulf  stream,  and  other  currents, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  described,  originate  from  this  great 
"  oceanic  river."  * 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  is  about 
10°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  about  2°  or  3°  below  zero  at  the  two  poles 
of  maximum  cold,  12"^  distant  from  the  poles  of  revolution,  and 
situated  in  the  meridians  of  Canada  and  Siberia,  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Oceans  are  completely  frozen  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  a  continuous  body  of  ice,  extending  round  the  poles  of 
maximum  cold,  and  occupying  a  sort  of  elliptical  area  above 
4000  miles  in  its  mean  diameter.  The  icebergs  which  are  de- 
tached in  pieces  from  the  glaciers,  that  lie  on  the  margin  of 
this  gelid  region,  are  sometimes  drifted  southward  200  miles 
from  their  origin.  The  largest  and  the  farthest  travelled  icebergs 
come  from  the  South  Pole.  Capt.  D'Urville  observed  one  <Atr- 
teen  miles  long,  with  perpendicular  sides  100  feet  high.  The 
icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Zone  have  been  already  described ;  and,  in 
our  review  of  Sir  James  Ross's  voyage,  the  reader  will  find  in- 
teresting details  respecting  the  ice-masses  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
and  the  dangers  of  navigating  an  icy  sca.f 

After  describing  the  inland  J  seas  which  diverge  from  the  two 
great  oceans,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic,  have  a  coast 
of  48,000  miles,  and  of  the  Pacific  only  44,000,  Mrs.  Somer- 

^  See  this  Jburn^,  to],  iv.  p.  248^  and  Berghaus  and  Johnston's  Physieal  Atl<u^ 
Hydrology,  Plates  I.  II.  HI.  shewing  the  cntrents,  &e.,  of  the  Pacific,  Atlantic, 
mad.  Indian  Oceantw 

t  Sec  this  Jcunal^  voU  viii,  p,  205>  Ac.  See  also  vol.  i  pp.  31,  32. ;  Tol.  iy. 
p.  248  ;  and  Bergh|ius  and  Jobn8ton*8  Phytieal  AUa$,  part  i.,  p.  6.  §  vii. 

X  The  Baltic,  Bbck  Sfea,  Meditettanean,  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay,  Gulf  of 
>Iefti^tl«]M6ia,9«4^P$tai«fi($alf,.      , 
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viite  proceeds  in  her  sixteenth  chapter  to  the  subject  of  springs, 
hot  and  cold,  and  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  floods  in  riversy  devot- 
ing the  other  two  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  secona,  to  the  description  of  the  river  systems 
and  lakes  of  the  great  continents  of  trie  earth. 

Although  hot  and  boiling  springs  are  most  common  in  vol- 
canic regions,  yet  thev  are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  many 
hnndred  miles  from  volcanic  districts.  In  the  Austrian  dominions 
there  are  no  fewer  than  1500  medicinal  springs,  containing  sul- 
phuric and  carbonic  acids,  iron,  magnesia,  suiphur,  iodine,  and 
other  iuOTedients.  The  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  Italy,  and  the 
adores,  deposit  silex ;  and  all  over  the  world  there  are  springs 
that  deposit  carbonate  and  sulphateof  lime  in  enormous  Quantities. 
The  brine-springs  of  Cheshire  have  flowed  unchanged  for  1000 
years.  "  Springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  are  abundant  round 
the  Caspian  sea,"  the  petroleum  forming  even  lakes  in  that  sin- 
gular region. 

In  the  physical  geography  of  rivers  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena are  presented  to  the  student.  While  it  is  the  general 
character  of  a  river  to  advance  with  an  increasing  quantity  of 
water  to  the  sea,  there  are  cases  where  rivers  ana  streams  are 
absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  are  actually  lost  before  they  reach  the 
ocean.  At  the  Perte  du  Rhone  the  river  disappears  and  re-ap- 
pears, and  there  are  streams  in  Derbyshire  which  are  lost  for  a 
time  and  again  rise  to  view.  When  the  Arve  which  runs  into 
the  Rhone  below  Geneva  is  swollen  by  a  freshet,  it  sometimes 
drives  back  the  Rhone  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion the  retrograde  current  actually  made  the  mill-wheels  re- 
volve in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Instances  have  occurred  of  rivers  suddenly  stopping  in  their 
course  for  some  hours,  and  leaving  their  channels  dry.  On  the  26th 
of  November,  18d8<,  the  water  failed  so  completely  in  the  Clyde,  Nith, 
and  Teviot,  that  the  mills  were  stopped  eight  hours  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  streams.  The  cause  was  the  coincidence  of  a  gale  of  wind 
and  a  strong  frost,  which  congealed  the  water  near  their  sources. 
Exactly  the  contrary  happens  in  the  Siberian  rivers,  which  flow  from 
south  to  north  over  so  many  hundreds  of  miles ;  the  upper  parts  are 
thawed,  while  the  lower  are  still  frozen,  and  the  water,  not  finding  an 
oudet,  inundates  the  country." — P.  270. 

The  tides  of  the  ocean  often  flow  up  rivers  to  a  great  distance 
from  their  mouths,  and  frequently  to  a  height  &r  alK>ve  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  Amazons,  the  tide  is  perceptible  576 
miles  from  its  month,  and  in  the  Orinoco  it  ascends  255  miles. 

It  would  reauire  much  greater  space  than  our  limits  allow,  to 
give  even  the  briefest  abstract  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  four  chapters 
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on  the  Biver  or  Ilydranlic  systems,  and  <m  the  Lakes  in  the  Old- 
j»nd  New  World.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  peruse  these  chapters 
with  the  interest  which  they  possess,  unless  we  have  before  us 
jBxoellent  charts  of  the  River  systems  themselves,  iree  of  all  the 
other  details  which  are  given  in  ordinary  maps.  Maps  of  this 
kind,  of  great  beauty  and  accuracy,  have  been  pubhshed  by 
Messrs.  Johnston  and  Berghaus;  and  we  would  recommend  to 
our  readers  to  study  this  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work  with 
these  beautiful  hydrological  plates  in  their  bands.* 

In  treating  of  Biver  systems,  hydrologists  divide  the  subject 
into  eight  different  parts — the  Basins — ^the  Waters/ied  and  Foi^ 
tage — the  Bifurcations — the  Size  and  Letigih  of  Rivers — the  River 
Courses — the  Deltas — the  Velocity  of  Rivers^  and  their  Develop^ 
merit.  The  basin  of  a  river  is  the  whole  sources,  brooks,  and 
rivulets,  whose  waters  contribute  to  its  formation— or  the  surface 
of  the  country  which  it  drains.  The  watershed  is  the  place  where 
waters  begin  to  descend  in  opposite  directions.  When  the  water- 
shed is  flat,  so  that  barges  can  be  easily  conveyed  over  it  from 
one  jiver  to  another,  the  places  where  this  can  be  done  are 
called  portaaes.  When  opposite  river  basins  are  separated  by  a 
country  so  depressed  on  its  surface  as  to  permit  the  water  of  one 
river,  when  diveiled  irom  its  channel,  to  join  another  river  with 
which  it  has  no  connexion,  the  phenomenon  is  called  the  bifur- 
cation  of  a  river.  There  are  many  such  bifurcations  in  America^ 
and  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  generally ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  in  which  the  Casiquiarey  (which  our  countryman,  Sir  R^ 
Schomberg,t  lately  found  to  be  120  miles  long  in  direct  distance, 
and  176  in  its  windings,)  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Esmeral- 
da, unites  the  Orinoco  with  the  Maranon.  It  is  300  feet  wide 
where  it  leaves  the  Orinoco,  and  1650  where  it  joins  the  Guai- 
nia,  a  tributary  of  the  Maranon.  The  sue  and  length  of  rivers, 
including  their  windings,  is  an  indication  of  their  importance 
both  in  navigation  ana  commerce.  In  the  progress  of  a  river, 
it  is  divided  into  the  uppery  the  middle^  and  the  lower  course. 
The  upper  course  is  generally  through  rapids,  the  middle  course 
through  plains,  and  the  lower  where  it  tends  to  divide  and 
ramify  forms  Deltas^  (so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  Delta  A,)  which  are  divided  into^utna^tV^,  lacustrine^ 
and  maritime — fluviatile,  when  the  river  falls  into  another — 
lacustrine,  when  it  falls  into  a  lake — and  maritime,  when  it  falls 
into  the  sea.  The  velocities  of  rivers  indicate  the  form  and  in- 
clination of  their  channels,  and  the  volume  of  water  they  con- 


*  These  charto,  two  in  Dumber,  form  Plates  Y.  |uid  VI.  of  the  department  of  Hy- 
drology in  the  Phytxcal  JUaa,  and  represent  the  Oceanic  Rivers,  the  Continental 
Kivers,  and  the  River  Basins. 

t  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  z.,  p*  248. 
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tain.  The  dwehpment  of  a  river  ia  its  lepgth  from  its  source  to 
its  mouthy  including  all  its  windings  and  turnings.  Following 
Johnston  and  Berghaus  in  their  defmitionSi  we  shall  now  present, 
on  their  authority,  the  following  abridged  view  of  the  different 
River  systems  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds : — 
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River  Basins 

in  square 

miles. 

16,324 

14,160 

10,464 


Direct  length  Windings 
in  geog.  in  geog. 
miles.  miles. 


360 
280 
844 


600 
520 
684 


MEDITERBANEAN  SYSTEM. 

130,200    1,320  2,240 

7,488     232  352 

7,040     208  560 

EUXINE  SYSTEM. 

58,520     880  1,496 

42,420     548  1,080 

42,104     408  960 

▲BCTIC  SYSTEM. 

231,200          1,276  2,320 

196,132          1,228  2,800 

148,600          1,398  2,400 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM. 

99,360     600  2,040 

59,480     760  1,208 

48,400     816  1,400 

BAST  PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

145,720    1,220  2,380 

136,800    1,568  2,880 

134,400    1,120  2,280 

SYSTEM  OF  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

108,120     824  1,680 

78,000    1,096  1,960 


ATLANTIC  SYSTEM. 
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0.8 
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0.6 
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0.9 
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Bjver  Basins  Direct  length    Windinca  '  Ration  of 

' '•        innqtiaire  5n  gcog.    "      in'^og:      wli«iih'g»  tb ' 

1 '*  "I    :.!    I   .       tbtlefii "  •  <  '   hiil«&            '  mika  Oireel lengths' 
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. -Missouri)  •     I     •           »  «     .    .                                     .  ; 

Bio.del-NorW;         .    130,000  1,220?        1,840          .  0^        . 
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^lackenzie  River,    .    441,600  964         2,120  1-2 

Saskatchcvan,         .    360,000  924         1,664  0.8 

WEST  PACIFIC  BTSTEM. 

Columbia,       .        .     196,400  576         1,360  U 

Colorado,        .     .    .     169,200  512  800  J  0.6 

If  we  reckon  the  whdle  running  -vrat^rs  of  Enrope  to  be  unity, 
or  1;00,  the  quantities  discharged  into  the  different  seas  "will  -bo 

Black  Sea,        .  0.27  parts.  BtUiic,         ...     0.13  . 

.^      Caepiaji^           ,  0,16    ^  ,    ;  .  .   German  (k^s^f,  0.11  ; 

.'    Heditorraapf^n,  0,14    „  .Arctic  ^eOt       .   0.,0(X  ,     . 

;*  ,    Atlantic, .  '       .  0.13    „  ,  .  .  . 

Hence  the  Black  S6a  swallows  up  the  third  part  of  all  the  ttinr 
hing  v^t^rs  in  Europe ! 

The  quantity  of  water  dischargcid  by  each  of  the  European 
rivers  will  be  as  follows,  assuming  all  the  rivers  to  give  1.00 
parts. 

The  Volga  discharges  0.14  pturta.*  Don,     .      0i05 

Danube,  .  0.12    „  Rhine^         0.08 

Doiepeiv  .  00.6    „  Dwioti,       0.02 

With  the  following  table,  shewing  the  characters  of  the  fn*eaf; 
American  lakes,  we  must  conchide  our  observations  pp  tbcTt;)fy- 
drology  of  the  eartlji.*    ...  '     ,.    '^ 

,'•''• 'Hefeht     '    '  "'"' 

Iftanitogtb    M«anbraidtli    MeHii'  -lA^vd  *  Avteltii 
!.      ,   ..t     .'  inji^il^       ,    mQula^^.     f|Qpt|i«   . . tei^ 'fqwivrf mi^s. 
Lake  Superior,,  ....    400    ,       .   .  80    .    i    900  .    596      82,0p0 
Lake  Michigan,    .         320  70  1000  '    578       22,400 

Lake  Huron,         .240  80  1000      578      20^400 

Xake.l5rie,    .      '•    .     240.'    .'40        ;;     84       56^     "  MOO. 
Lake  Ontario,      .        180     .    >        35         « .'500      232        6,800 

•■;?■    r  i'r   "  jr.-  1   f  {•  1 — r;*T~. — '  f  ;■■"  ■'  .-r  ii  ■<';; — : — \    *'\ — n — ■"    i"ir      *■'!    *»  - 

•  I       ,        <       .       .'   .•  ,  ■'    .      . 

.  *  Tbo  reader .viM  fiiifl  mpv^/amplf  d^taiU/in.  the'l^ttor-preos  defioHpUoM  cl  B«fg- 
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From  the  pbysioftl  geograpky  of  tke  ^vaten  of- the  globe,  Mrs. 
Somervill^  proceeds  in  the  twentieth  chapter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Aivy  or  the  Atmosphere — its  density — its  currents — its  tem- 
pemture^^its  moisture — its  electricity-<^its  diamagnetism,  and 
Its  constituents.*  These  important  subjects  are  treated  in  thfif 
narrow  space  of  ten  pages,  and  of  course  without  any  of  those 
interesting  details  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Mrs/Somer^ 
ville  will,  no  doubt,  supply  the  defects  of  this  chapter  in  a  second 
edition,  and  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  these  and  other  topics 
which  are  little  more  tnan  mentioned.  There  is,  in  our  obinion, 
no  department  of  Physical  Geography  so  interesting  as  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  none  certainly  with  which  we  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  and  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested. 
Mrs.  Somerville  does  not  even  mention  the  Isothermal  lines  of 
Humboldt  and  his  fellow-labourers ;  nor  the  optical  phenomena 
of  tlie  atmosphere^  such  as  its  polarization,  its  colours,  its  pheno- 
mena of  oneoual  refraction ;  aor  its  optical  and  electrical  meteor- 
ology ;  nor  tiie  distribution  of  magnetism  either  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  on  the  earth.f 

The  lemainhig  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work,  eleven  in 
number,  are  devoted  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  distribution 
of  organic  life  over  the  globe.  Five  of  these  are  devoted  to  tlie 
nourishment  and  growth  of  plants^  and  to,,  the  vegetation  and 
Flora  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  bcnciath  the  surface 
of  the  oc^n.  She  then  treats  in  separate  chapters  of  the  diqitri- 
bution  of  insects— of  fishes — ofreiHiles — of  birds— of  the  mam- 
malia— and,  finally,  of  the  ^^  distrioution,  condition,  and  future 
prospects  of  the  human  race."  We  could  have  wished  to  follow 
Mrs.  Somerville  in  her  instroctive  journey  throngh  the  world  of 
organic  life,  standing  in  mute  admiration  before  its  gigantic  de- 
nizens, Tccognising  in  everything  that  lives  and  breathes  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Maker — enjoying  with  grateftd 
heart  the  luxurious  repasts,  physical  atid  intellectual,  wnich  or- 
ganic nature  provides — and  looking  forward  with  faith  and  hope 
to  the  final  development  of  those  mysteriotis  arrsingements  in 
which  we  have^  to  perform  so  prominent  a  part : — Our  exhausted 
space^  however,  will  not  allow  us^  and  we  regret  this  the  less,  as 
the  importmice  of  the  snb]e<;t  may  induce  us  to  return  to  it, 
^hfeti  we  can  command  am[^le  room  for  its  interesting  det^R    , 

—  -  -  •  p  •  I      '  '  '  '  '  ! ' 

*  'M.  Doyer  hftB  very  recently  nhewn  that  the  composition  of  the  atnjosp)iei» 
b  eoMtamUy  dlaivai«<^,  the  quantity  bt  oxygen  varthig  from  20.5  to  21.3^  (hmpUu 
ICUMdi^  ie^  U  Fer.,  1848,  p.  194,  and  21  Fev.  p.  T6A,  NuU.  .•(»..      ! 

t  Some  of  these  topics  liave  been  treated  in  this  Journal,  voL  it.  p^  20,  and  ToL  t. 
p.  491  ;  and  in  tiie  Fkyneat  AtloBj  so  often  refem^  to,  the  reader  wiU  And  the 
temperature,  prendre,  eurrentt,  and  polarization  of  the  atmosphere  graphio^ly  re- 
yittikht04iu  'Plates  t.  II.  ^nd  V.  r»f  Metearology,  while  the  mslHImfion  of  roois- 
Wrt,  and  the  amoooi  ol  hAiWrtfie  ||l<4wii8  rcpr«»e«<es<k'iaPlHM  Hli'Siallt, 
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In  the  la^t  chapter  of  h^r  work,  occupying  a  considerable 
tpace,  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of  the  distribuiiony  condition^  and 
future  pro8peet8  of  the  human  race.  The  hnmah  family  consists 
of  860  millions  of  sonls,  speaking  more  than  2000  langnAges. 
It  has  been  ditided  into  five  classes — the  Cii'casiian  race,  the 
Mongol-Tartar  race^  the  Malayan  race,  the  Ethiopian  and 
the  American  races.  The  Circaseian  race,  with  their  small, 
finely  modelled  head,  fine  hair,  and  sjrmmetrical  form,  inhabit 
all  Europe,  except  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Hungary.  The 
Mangol-Tariars  occupy  all  Asia  north  of  the  Persian  table-land, 
and  the  Himalaya  range — ^the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia  ftom  the 
Bramapoutra  to  Behrin^s  Straits — ^together  with  the  Arctic  re- 

fions  of  North  America,  north  of  Labrador,  and  Hungary.  They 
ave  **  broad  skulls,  high  cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes,  obliquely 
set,  long  black  hair,  and  a  yellow  or  sallow  complexion."  The 
Malayan  race,  with  their  ^^  dark  complexion,  lank  coarse  black 
hair,  flat  face,  and  obliquely  set  eyes,'^  occupy  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, New  Zealand,  Chatham  Island,  the  Society  group,  and 
several  others  of  the  Poljmesian  Islands,  together  with  the  Philip- 
pines and  Formosa.  The  Etiiiopian  racey  with  their  "  black  com- 
Elexion,  black,  woolly,  or  frizzled  hair,  thick  lips,  projecting  jaw, 
igh  cheek-bones,  large  prominent  eyes,"  occupy  all  Afirica  south 
of  the  Sahara,  half  m  Madagascar,  the  continent  of  Australia 
Mindanao,  Gilolo,  the  High  Lands  of  Borneo,  Scandinavia, 
Timor,  and  New  Ireland.  The  American  race  occupy  all  America 
from  62**  of  North  Latitude  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  are 
of  a  reddish  brown,  or  copper  colour  with  long  black  hair,  deep 
set  black  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose.  Inhabiting  different  climates, 
from  the  frozen  soil  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  to  the  burning  sands  of 
the  Equatorial  regions ;  fed  upon  different  food — suited  to  the 
climate ;  occupied  in  different  pursuits,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal— ^these  different  races,  though  sprung  from  the  same  stocky 
hare  gradually  acquired  those  Matures,  both  corporeal  and  men- 
tal, by  which  they  are  at  present  distinguished. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  human  family  thus  composed,  severed 
by  langui^,  separated  by  oceans,  and  placed  at  such  inequal 
distances  &om  tne  goal  of  civilisation — can  ever  be  combined  into 
ene  harmonious  community,  striving  in  one  common  cause,  and 
aiming  at  one  common  end?  When  we  look  at  the  white  race— 
the  self-constituted  aristocracy  of  the  species — ^reared  under  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  and  claiming  the  superiority  due  to 
piety  ana  learning,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  them  to  belong  i4 
the  same  family  as  the  other  races  upon  whom  the  light  of 
(Science  and  revelation  has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  shine.  The 
difBcultv,  however,  gradually  disappears  when  we  contemplatd 
civilized  man  in  his  principles  ana  conduct  as  aa  individual 
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agent.    The  Christian  citizen  with  his  household)  or  lus  cargo 
in  slaves — the  gold-thirsty  colonist  with   his  ferocious  blood- 
hounds— ^the  craftj  statesman  with  his  minions  of  corruption, 
and  the  conqueror  with  his  battalions  equipped  for  blooclshed, 
are  not  less  striking  anomalies  among  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people,  than  the  African  bartering  his  kindred  for  gold— -or  the 
Indian  burning  the  widow  and  drowning  the  child— «or  the  can- 
nibal drinking  the  blood  and  eating  the  flesh  of  liis  species. 
Civilisation  has,  doubtless,  improved  the  condition  and  softened 
the  manners  of  the  white  man,  and  law,  with  its  brawny  armi 
keeps  hidi  within  the  pale  of  social  order  and  duty;  but  with  all 
his  Knowledge  and  cultivation,  and  all  his  loflby  pretensions,  he 
is  a  savage  at  his  heart.     Kntrenched  in  power  he  withholds 
ftom  his  brother  the  naturid  and  inalienable  rights  of  his  species; 
armed  with  authority  he  denies  to  ignorance  and  crime  the  very 
means  of  instruction  and  reformation ;  fortified  with  his  tenure 
of  parchment,  he  has  even  refused  to  the  outcast — to  the  heart- 
broken penitent — to  the  feeble  and  aged  saint,  a  spot  of  barren 
earth  on  w^hich  he  may  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  agony  of  contri- 
tiouy  or  breathe  a  dying  prayer  to  the  God  of  grace  and  con- 
solation.    This  is  civilized  man  in  his  individual  phase.     This  is 
the  legislator  decked  in  his  little  brief  authority.     This  is  the 
heartless  miscreant  wearing  the  Christian  badge,  and  ^'  doing 
what  he  wills  with  his  own."    It  is  not  then  by  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  or  by  the  extension  of  industry  or  of  commerce,  that  we 
can  hope  to  reclaim  and  refine  the  savage^     The  process  is  too 
slow  in  its  steps,  and  too  superficial  in  its  agency.     It  is  by  the 
more  summary  process  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  missionary 
that  the  rod  and  the  black  man  must  rise  to  the  rank,  and 
high  above  it,  of  his  white  oppressor.     It  is  by  statutes  which 
no  Solon  has  devised — ^by  laws  which  no  tyrant  has  yielded  to 
fear — ^by  influences  '^  not  of  man,"  that  the  outcasts  of  social  life^ 
now  steeped  in  ignorance  and  crime,  will  be  brought  back  into 
the  fold  of  civilisation,  to  rival  in  secular  virtues  its  more  fiivonred 
occupants,  if  not  to  outstrip  them  in  those  loftier  acquirements 
whicii  civilisation  neither  teaches  nor  appreciates. 

We  have  thus  followed  Mrs.  Somerville  through  her  intellectual 
journey  over  the  globe,  delighted  and  improved  by  her  instruc- 
tions, and  anxious  that  others  should  derive  from  them  the  same 
pleasure  and  advantage.  From  the  extracts  which  we  have  made 
our  readers  will  see  that  the  work  is  written  in  a  style  always  sim/« 
pie  and  perspicuous,  often  vigorous  and  elegant,  and  occasionally 
rising  to  a  strain  of  eloanence  commensurate  with  the  lofty  ideas 
which  it  clotlies.    In  Mrs.  Somerville's  pages  no  sentiments  aro 
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recorded  tr bidi  the  Christian  or  the  philosopher  disowns.  In  asso^ 
oiating  life  with  nature — ^in  taking  cogtiisance  of  man  as  tenant 
of  the  Earthr-home  which  she  describes^  her  sympathies  are  ever 
with  the  slave,  hor  aspirations  ever  after  tmth  8e<;ular  and  divine ; 
and  everywhere  throughout  her  work  we  meet  witli  just  and  noble 
sentiments^  the  indication  and  the  ofispring  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated and  well-balanced  mind. 

Anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of  a  work  so  interesting 
and  useful,  we  venture  to  express  our  regret  that  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  has  not  illustrated  the  various  topics  of  which  she  treats 
with  lithographic  sketches  of  the  general  features  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  which  she  describes.  The 
eye  is  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  mind  in  enabling  it  cor- 
rectly to  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  and 
readers  not  very  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  are  often  led 
to  the  study  of  what  has  first  become  interesting  to  them  through 
the  organs  of  sense.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  perusing 
Mrs.  SomerviUe's  work,  with  the  Physical  Atlas  ofBerghaus  an<l 
Johnston  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  value  and  popula- 
rity of  future  editions  would  be  greatly  enhanced  even  by  illus- 
trations on  a  small  scale. 

In  several  of  the  departments  of  physical  geography  we  have 
noticed  omissions,  besides  those  already  mentionea,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Somerville  will  think  it  right  to  supply. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  a  popular  nature  which 
we  think  require  a  place  in  a  treatise  on  Physical  Geography. 
The  mountain  avalanches  of  the  Rigi — and  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire ;  the  descent  of  the  glacier  of  Getroz 
into  the  Dranse ;  the  great  caverns  and  caves  in  America,* 
India,t  Tunkin,  Carniola,  Hungary,  and  France ;  the  natural 
ice-houses  near  Salisbury  in  America ;  the  ice-cavems  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia ;  the  transportation  of  erratic  blocks  by 
ice  and  by  water ;  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  and  the  raised 
sea-beaches  of  Scandinavia ;  the  masses  of  meteoric  iron  in  Brazil, 
Louisiana,  Siberia,  and  Peru ;  the  singular  burning  mountain  of 
Wengen  in  Australia  ;  the  conflagrations  in  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  Idria ;  the  floating  islands  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History ; 
the  remarkable  Lake  of  Cirknitz  in  Carniola,  supplied  by  subter- 
ranean springs;  the  Lake  of  1'  bera,  described  by  Azara  as  formed 
by  infiltration  from  the  River  Parana ;  the  springs  of  inflammable 
gas  by  which  some  of  the  American  villages  are  lighted ;  the 


*  The  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky. 

t  The  Cave  of  Boobati  in  the  Oms^  HountAinfi — the  Phoaiiga  GaTes  in  Juuk 
Ceylon  Aud  on  the  Mari»ban  River. 


sobteifaneotis  sdonds  of  Nakoas^  and  the  aounds  of  drivim  saml  as 
described  byMr.HtighMiller;  the  sounds  wkioh  issue  from  granite 
locks,  the  inscriptions  on  living  trees,  as  described  by  Pifofessor 
Aghardof  Lund ;  the  destruction  of  forests  by  flights  of  wild  pigeons 
that  darken  the  air  by  their  number ;  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
quicksands  of  the  lesser  Syrtes  as  described  by  Captain  Smith  ;-^ 
tnephenomenaof  tornadoes  and  waterspouts  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Kedfield,  General  Keid,  and  Mr.  Bspy ;  and  the  IsogeotheiTtnal 
Knes  of  Professor  Kupffer.  We  are  aware  that  Mjrs.  Somer- 
ville  was  necessarily  limited  both  in  the  range  of  }ier  subjects 
and  the  space  which  could  be  devoted  to  them  ;  but  we  arc  sure 
that  all  who  have  j)erused  her  work  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  she  finds  another  volume  necessary  for  the  complete  discus- 
sion of  so  popular  and  important  a  department  of  knowledge. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  survey  of  the  Earth,  brief  and  gene- 
ral as  it  has  been,  the  mind  cannot  quit  in  silence  the  extraor- 
dinary scenes  which  have  been  presented  to  it.     While  the  na- 
tions to  whom  such  a  ])ossession  has  been  given  are  yet  siuik  in 
ignorance,  idolatry,  and  su])erstition,  and  are  yielding  only  by 
imperceptible  concessions  to  the  laws  which  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  revelation  have  enjoined ;  and  while  the  empire  of 
Truth  and  Reason — of  Peace  and  Love,  is  seen  only  in  the 
far  distance  as  something  to  which  we  are  making  an  inappre- 
ciable advance — the  material  world  exhibits  to  us  the  same  phase 
of  transition,  the  same  slow  and  measured  approach  to  some  ne^v 
condition  at  which  it  is  destined  to  arrive.     The  flood  of  life, 
which  is  now  rushing  from  the  crowded  haunts  of  civilisation  in 
search  of  food  or  freedom,  will  in  time  spread  itself  over  lands 
now  preparing  for  its  reception,  and  there  will  be  no  spot  of 
earth  from  which  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise  does  not  rise. 
The  great  features  of  the  earth  are  doubtless  permanently  mo- 
delled.     Its   everlasting   hills  —  its   boundless   continents — its 
swelling  seas — and  its  mighty  rivere,  may  be  fixed  and  immuta- 
ble ;  but  its  barren  steppes — its  interminable  deserts — its  wilder- 
nesses of  wood  and  of  sand,  must  yet  smile  with  vegetation,  and 
swarm  with  life.      The  diluvian  wave  may  yet  spread  over  arid 
]ilains  the  rich  sediment  which  it  bears.     The  volcano  may  yet 
cover  with  its  erupted  mud  the  yery  regions  which  it  has  scorched ; 
and  its  lava  stream  may  turn  the  irrigating  current  which  it  stems 
over  the  barren   plains  that  have  been   scathed  by  its  fires. 
The  mighty  forests  on  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  which  now 
wave  unseen,  will  yet  become  the  coalfield  of  genpi:ations  un- 
born ;  and  the  mass  of  vegetation  which  annually  dies  among  its 
trunks — the  verdant  carpte  which  every  returning  sun  withers 
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on  the  savannas  and  Llanos  of  the  west — and  the  verj  flowers 
which  there  binsh  nnseen,  will  add  their  tribute  to  the  great  atoi^e- 
house  of  combustion.  The  Condor  of  the  rock^  which  no  eye  but 
One  has  descried  within  its  cleft  of  basalt,  or  upon  its  peak  of  gra- 
nite ;  and  the  tiny  Humniing**bird9  whose  brilliant  drapery  no  eye 
has  admired,  will  be  consigned  to  the  same  mausoleum  of  stone^ 
and  r^^ppear  in  some  fature  age  to  chronicle  the  era  of  their 
birth. 

Let  not  the  Christian  Philosopher  view  these  anticipations  as 
at  variance  with  the  truths  whicn  he  cherishes  and  believes.  If 
the  inspired  Historian  of  Creation  has  withheld  from  us  the  event- 
ful chronicles  of  the  earth  previous  to  its  occupation  by  man.  In- 
spiration has  been  equally  silent  respecting  tlie  revolutions  it  haa 
yet  to  undergo.  Science  has  carried  us  back  to  primeval  timea 
through  long  cycles  of  the  past,  to  disclose  to  us  views  of  creation 
at  once  terrible  and  sublime.  It  is  our  only  guide  to  the  events 
of  the  future,  and  whatever  may  be  the  catastrophes  which  it 
predicts,  or  the  secrets  which  it  may  disclose,  it  can  teach  us  np 
other  lesson  than  that  which  we  have  already  learned — ^^  that 
the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up,"  and 
that  there  shall  be  ^^  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness." 
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Art.  VI. — 7%«  IA/b  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  A  Bio^ 
graphy.   In  Four  Books.    By  John  Forster.  London^  1848. 

This  book  accomplishes  a  retribution  which  the  world  has 
waited  for  through  seventy  and  odd  years.  Welcome  at  any 
rate  by  its  purpose,  it  is  trebly  welcome  by  its  execution,  to  all 
hearts  that  linger  indulgently  over  the  frailties  of  a  national 
favourite  once  wickedly  exaggerated — to  all  hearts  that  brood  in- 
dignantly over  the  powers  of  that  favourite  once  maliciously  un- 
dervalued. 

A  man  of  original  genius,  shewn  to  us  as  revolving  through  the 
leisurely  stages  of  a  biographical  memoir,  lays  open,  to  readers 
prepared  for  sympathy,  two  separate  theatres  of  interest :  one  in 
Ikis  personal  career ;  the  other  in  his  works  and  his  intellectual 
development.  Both  unfold  together;  and  each  borrows  a  se- 
condary interest  from  the  other :  the  life  from  the  recollection  of 
the  works — the  works  from  the  joy  and  sorrow  t)f  the  life.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  authors  whose  great  creations,  severely  pre- 
conceived in  a  region  of  thought  transcendent  to  all  impulses  of 
earth,  would  have  been  pretty  nearly  what  they  are  under 
any  possible  changes  in  the  dramatic  arrangement  of  their  lives. 
Happy  or  not  happy — ^gay  or  sad — these  authors  would  equally 
have  ftilfilled  a  mission  too  solemn  and  too  stem  in  its  obliga- 
tions to  sufler  any  warping  from  chance,  or  to  bend  before  the 
accidents  of  life,  whether  dressed  in  sunshine  or  in  wintry  gloom. 
But  generally  this  is  otherwise.  Children  of  Paradise,  like  the 
Miltons  of  our  planet,  have  the  privilege  of  stars — to  "  dwell 
apart."  But  the  children  of  flesh,  whose  pulses  beat  too  sym- 
pathetically with  the  agitations  of  mother-earth,  cannot  sequester 
themselves  in  that  way.  They  walk  in  no  such  altitudes,  but  at 
elevations  easily  reached  by  ground-winds  of  humble  calamity. 
And  from  that  cup  of  sorrow,  which  upon  all  lips  is  pressed  in 
some  proportion,  they  must  submit,  by  tne  very  tenure  on  which 
they  nold  their  gifts,  to  drink,  if  not  more  profoundly  than 
others,  yet  always  with  more  peril  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  earthly  mission. 

Amongst  this  household  of  children  too  tremulously  asso- 
ciated to  the  fluctuations  of  earth,  stands  forward  conspicuously 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  And  there  is  a  belief  current — that  he  was 
conspicuous,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  constitutionally  flexi- 
ble to  the  impressions  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  in  case  they  had 
happened  to  occur,  but  also  that  he  really  had  more  than  his 
share  of  those  afflictions.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
was  not  so.  Our  trust  is,  that  Goldsmith  lived  upon  the  whole 
a  life  which,  though  troubled,  was  one  of  average  enjoyment. 
Unquestionably,  wnen  reading  at  midnight,  and  m  the  middlo 
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yvsLtch  of  a  century  which  he  never  reached^  this  r^ord  of  one 
80  amiable,  so  guileless,  so  upright,  or  seeming  to  be  otherwise 
for  a  moment  only  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know  his 
difficulties,  nor  could  have  understood  them ;  when  recurring 
also  to  his  admirable  genius,  to  the  sweet  natural  gaiety  of  his 
oftentimes  pathetic  humour,  and  to  the  varied  accomplishments 
from  talent  or  erudition,  by  which  he  gave  effect  to  endowments 
so  fascinating — one  cannot  but  sorrow  over  the  strife  which  he 
sustained,  and  over  the  wrong  by  which  he  suffered*  A  few 
natural  tears  one  sheds  at  the  rehearsal  of  so  mucli  contumely 
from  fools,  which  he  stood  under  luiresistingly  as  one  bareheaded 
under  a  hail-storm  ;*  and  worse  to  bear  than  the  scorn  of  fools^ 
was  the  imperfect  sympathy  and  jealous  self-distrusting  esteem 
which  he  received  to  trie  last  from  friends.  Doubtless  he  .so^ 
fered  much  wrong ;  but  so,  in  one  way  or  other,  do  most  m^i : 
he  suffered  also  this  special  wrong,  that  in  his  life-time  he  never 
was  fully  appreciated  by  any  one  friend — something  of  a  coun- 
ter-movemerit  ever  mingled  with  praise  for  him — he  never  saw 
himself  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  any  young  and  fervent  admirer, 
and  he  was  always  overshadowed  hymen  less  deeply  gonial,  thoogh 
more  showy  than  himself: — ^but  these  things  happen,  and  have  hap- 
pened to  myriads  amongst  the  benefactors  of  earth.  Their  names 
ascend  in  songs  of  thankful  commemoration,  but  not  until  the 
ears  are  deaf  that  would  have  thrilled  to  the  music.  And  these 
were  the  heaviest  of  Goldsmith's  afflictions  :  what  are  likely  to  be 
thought  such,  viz.,  the  battles  which  he  fought  for  his  daily 
bread,  we  do  not  number  amongst  them.  To  strugo;le  is  not  to 
suffer.  Heaven  grants  to  few  of  us  a  life  of  untronbled  prospe- 
rity, and  gi*ants  it  least  of  all  to  its  favourites.  Charles  I. 
carried,  as  it  was  thought  by  a  keen  Italian  judge  of  physio- 
gnomy, a  predestination  to  misery  written  in  his  features.  And 
it  is  probable  that  if  any  Cornelius  Agrippa  had  then  been 
living,  to  show  him  in  early  life  the  strife,  the  bloodshed,  the 
triumphs  of  enemies,  the  treacheries  of  fi*iends,  the  separation 
for  ever  from  the  familiar  faces  of  his  hearth,  which  darkened  the 
years  from  1642  to  1649,  he  would  have  said — **  Pj!ophetof 
wo!  if  I  bear  to  live  through  this  vista  of  seven  years,  it  is  be- 
cause at  the  farther  end  of  it  thou  showeat  pie  the.(oon9platio)i 
of  a  scaffold."  And  yet  ouf  per3uasion  is,  ih^i  in  the  midOir  of 
its  deadly  agitations  and  it^  torments  of  »u9pens^   pff^bably 
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*  We  do  Dot  allude  chiefly  to  hU  experience  in  cliildhood,  tvlien  he  is  reported 
to  liave  heen  a  general  buU  of  mockery  for  his  ugliness  and  his  supposed  stupidity ; 
since,  as  regarded  the  latter  reproach,  be  could  not  have  sufTered  very  longi  hav- 
ing already  at  a  childifih  age  vindicated  his  intellectual  place  by  (be  verses,  vhich 
opened  to  liim  an  academic  destination.  \Vo  allude  to  bis  nrnture  life,  and  \\ifi 
supeixilioufl  condcBC^nsiou  wUh  ifbich  evea  \^a  rej^utcd  fricucia.dglcd'^ut  thisir 
pnutest^Atfiit 
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enoogh  bjrthe  ^u^rgieff  of  hope,  or  even  of  anxiety  nh'ch  f?r- 
shed  it,  that  period  of  bitter  conflict  was  fonml  by  the  kin:; 
a  more  ennobling  life  than  he  would  have  firand  in  the  torj^^^r 
of  a  prosperity  too  profound.    To   be  cloyed  ]>eT^Au^\lT  is 
a  worse  nte  than   sometimes  to  stand  within    the  re^.ti.jij!'; 
of  starvation;  and  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  confid':n- 
tial  letters  of  the  court  ladies  of  this  and  otlier  conntri';^  to 
satisfy  ourselves  how  much  worse  in  its  effecU  ujx-m  haT'^'i- 
ness  than  any  condition  of  alarm  and  peril,  w  the  h^hptr/.^i 
repose  of  luxury  too  monotonous,  and  of  security  trx>  a^/*/J';r'^'. 
If,  dierefore,  Goldsmith^s  life  ?iad  been  one  of  continual  -tmcr^''-, 
it  would  not  follow  that  it  had  therefore  sunk  b<,low  th*?  ^tan^lar  1 
of  ordinary  happiness.     But  the  life-stroggle   (j(  Gold-rrii*!;, 
though  servere  enough  (after  all  allowances)  to  cha!l^:ii;!e  a  f'f*!- 
ing  of  tender  compassion,  was  not  in  such  a  degr<,»^  vv-n;  as  ]:a.% 
been  represented.*    He  enjoyed  two  great  irainunities  from  ••if- 
fering  that  have  been  much  overlooKcd;  and  surh  uuiunu'itv'% 
that,  in  our  opinion,  four  in  five  of  all  the  people  ever  c^jnr.^r^rt*  d 
with  Goldsmith's  works,  as  publishers,  printorj,   comj^^^-it^/ri, 
(that  is,  men  taken  at  random,)  have  very  probably  f;ufiV,T<*d 
more,  upon  the  whole,  than  he.     The  immunities  were  th'rVf  :— 
l«f.  From  any  bodily  taint  of  low  spirits.     He  harl  a  c/;n«<titii- 
tional  gaiety  of  heart;  an  elastic  hilarity;  and,  as  he  himvlf 
expresses  it,  "  a  knack  of  hoping^' — which  knack  could  not  bo 
bought  with  Ormus  and  with  Ind,  nor  hired  for  a  clay  with  the 
peacock-throne  of  Delhi.     How  easy  was  it  to  bear  the  brutal 
affiront  of  bdng  to  his  face  described  as  "  Doctor  minor^^  when 
one  hour  or  less  would  dismiss  the  Doctor  major ^  so  invidiously 
contradistinguished  from  himself,  to  a  stniggle  with  scrofulous 
melancholy ;   whilst  Ae,  if  returning  to  solitude  and  a  garret, 
was  returning  also  to  habitual  cheerfulness.     Tliere  lay  one  im- 
nmnitv,  beyond  all  price,  from  a  mode  of  strife  to  which  others, 
by  a  farge  majority,  are  doomed — strife  with  bodily  wretched- 
ness.    Auother  immunity  he  had  of  almost  equal  value,  and 
yet  almost  equally  forgotten  by  his  biographers,  viz.  from  the 
responsibilities  of  a  family.     Wife  and  children  he  had  not. 
They  it  is  that,  being  a  man's  chief  blessings,   create    also 
for  him   the  deadliest  of  his  anxieties,  that   stuff  his  pillow 
with  thorns,  that  surround  his  daily  path  with  snares.     Smj- 
posc  th^  case  of  a  man  who  has  helpless   dependants  of  this 
class  upon  himself  summoned  to  face  some  sudden  failure  «t 
bis  resources :  how  shattering  'to  the  power  of  exertion,  and, 


♦  We  point  this  »inark  not  »t  Mr.  Fonrter,  who, upon  tlw  '^^'*^\'^\yr^X^!! 
optoSn  r to  the  iol^le  comfort  ^^  GoW«nith;.  «^J,/ /j^  ^J^^  ^ 

wW  of  Goldsmith's  depre«i«n.  ;  ha>  the  ^^^'^Zf^l^S^     w'^  IfJhu 
^ueni  recurrence,  tod  had  they  »oy  coMUtotUm^  t-rtiUnijent  1    W«  Mt^ 

diiied  to  ny  no  in  hoth  cMCs* 
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above  all;  of  exertion  by  an  organ  so  delicate  as  the  creative 
intellect,  dealing  with  subjects  so  coj  as  those  of  imaginative 
sensibility,  to  know  that  instant  ruin  attends  his  failure.     Suo- 
cess  in  such  paths  of  literature  might  at  the  best  be  doubtful ; 
but  success   is  impossible,   with  any  powers  whatever,  unlesa 
in  a  genial  state  of  those  powers ;  and  this  geniality  is  to  be  8U»« 
tained  in  the  case  supposed,  whilst  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  tb« 
most  frightful  of  abysses  yawning  beneath  his  feet.     He  is  to 
win  his  inspiration  for  poetrv  or  romance  from  the  prelusive  cries 
of  infants  clamouring  for  daily  bread.    Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  an  extremity  equally  sudden  alighting  on  the  head  of 
a  man  in  Goldsmith's  position,  having  no  burthen  to  support  but 
the  trivial  one  of  his  own  personal  needs,  the  resources  are  end^ 
less  for  gaining  time  enough  to  look  around.   Suppose  him  ejected 
from  his  lodgings  :  let  him  walk  into  the  country,  with  a  pencil 
and  a  sheet  of  paper ;  there  sitting  under  a  hay-«tack  for  one 
morning,  he  may  produce  what  will  pay  his  expenses  for  a  week  i 
a  day's  labour  will  carry  the  sustenance  of  ten  days.     Poor  may 
be  the  trade  of  authorship,  but  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  a  slave  in 
Brazil,  whose  one  hour's  work  will  defray  the  twenty-four  hours' 
living.     As  a  reader,  or  corrector  of  proofs,  a  good  Latin  and 
French  scholar  (like  Goldsmith)  would  always  have  enjoyed  a 
preference,  we  presume,  at  any  eminent  pnnting-of&ce.    This 
again  would  have  given  him  time  for  looking  round;   oTj  he 
might  perhaps  have  obtained  the  same  advantage  for  deliberation 
from  some  confidential  friend's  hospitality.    In  short,  Goldsmith 
enjoyed  the  two  privileges,  one  subjective — the  other  objective-^ 
which,  when  uniting  in  the  same  man,  would  prove  more  than  e 
match  for  all  difficulties  that  could  arise  in  a  Uterary  career  to  him 
who  was  at  once  a  man  of  genius  so  popular,  of  talents  so  versatilei 
of  reading  so  various,  and  of  opportunities  so  large  for  still  more 
extended  reading.     The  subjective  privilege  lay  m  his  buoyanqr 
of  animal  spirits;    the  objective  in  his  freedom  firom  respon- 
sibilities.    Goldsmith  wanted  very  little  more. than  Diogenes: 
now  Diogenes  could  only  have  been  robbed  of  his  tub  :*  wliich 
perhaps  was  about  as  big  as  most  of  poor  Goldsmith's  sitting- 


*  Which  tub  the  reader  nmy  fancy  to  have  been  only  an  old  tar- barrel :  if  bo, 
he  is  wrong.  Isaac  CaMiubon,  after  severe  researches  into  the  nature  of  tiial  tnb, 
ascertained  to  the  ^neral  satii^tifliki  of  ChHsteudom  that  it  waa  not  of  wood»  w 
within  the  restorative  powers  of  a  cooper,  but  of  earthen  ware,  and  once  shattered 
bv  a  horse's  kick,  quite  past  repair.  In  fact,  it  was  a  large  oiUjar,  such  as  the  remnant 
ox  the  forty  thieves  lurked  in,  when  waiting  for  their  captain's  signal  from  AH 
Baba's  house  ;  and  in  Attica  it  must  have  cost  fifteen  shillings^  supposing  that  the 
philosopher  did  not  steal  it.  Consequently  a  week's  loss  of  house-room  and  credit  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  at  the  rate  of  livmg  then  prevalent  in  Grab  Street,  waa  pretty 
mach  the  same  thing  in  money  value  as  tiie  loss  to  Diogenes  of  his  crockery  hense 
by  burglary,  or  in  any  noetumal  lark  of  youns  Attis  «ine*bibbcni  Th»  under* 
writers  would  have  done  an  inausMiee  upon  eiuer  mm  at  pretty  mneh  the  nrae 
premium. 
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rooms,  and  far  better  ventilated.  So  that  the  liability  of  these 
two  men,  cynic  and  non-cynic^  to  the  kicks  of  fortune,  vtm  pretty 
much  on  a  par ;  whilst  Goldsmith  had  the  advantage  of  a  better 
temper  for  bearing  them,  though  certainly  Diogenes  had  the 
better  climate  for  soothing  his  temper. 

But  it  may  be  imagined,  that  if  Goldsmith  were  thus  fortu- 
nately equipped  for  authorship,  on  the  other  hand  the  position 
of  literature,  as  a  money-making  resource,  was  in  Gt>lasmith's 
days  less  advantageous  than  in  ours.  We  are  not  of  that  opi«> 
nion ;  and  the  representation  by  which  Mr.  Forster  endeavours 
to  sustain  it  seems  to  us  a  showy  but  untenable  refinement. 
The  outline  of  his  argument  is,  that  the  aristocratic  patron  had, 
in  Goldsmith's  day,  by  the  progress  of  society,  disappeared ;  he 
belonged  to  the  past — that  the  mercenary  publisher  had  taken 
hia  place — ^he  represented  the  ugly  present — but  that  the  great 
reaoing  public  (that  true  and  equitable  patron,  as  some  fancy) 
had  not  yet  matured  its  means  of  effectual  action  upon  litera- 
ture: this  reading  public  virtually,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the 
future.  All  this  we  steadfastly  resist.  No  doubt  the  old  full- 
blown patron,  en  grand  costumey  with  his  heraldic  bearings  em- 
blazoned at  the  head  of  the  Dedication,  was  dying  out,  like  tlie 
golden  pippin.  But  he  still  lingered  in  sheltered  situations. 
And  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  patronage  had  ever  moved, 
viz.,  using  influence  for  obtaining  subscriptions,  was  still  in  capi- 
tal working  order — a  fact  which  we  know  from  Goldsmith  him- 
self, (see  the  Enquiry ;)  for  he  tells  us  that  a  popular  mode  of 
publnuition  amongst  bad  authors,  and  certainly  it  needed  no 
publisher's  countersign,  was  by  means  of  subscription  papers : 
upon  which,  as  we  believe,  a  considerable  instalment  was  usually 
paid  down  when  as  yet  the  book  existed  only  by  way  of  title- 
page,  supposing  that  the  whole  sum  were  not  even  paid  up. 
Then  as  to  the  publisher,  (a  nuisance,  we  dare  say,  in  ail  stages  of 
his  Natural  History,)  he  could  not  have  been  a  weed  first  spring- 
ing up  in  Goldsmith's  time,  but  must  always  have  been  an  indis- 
Ensaole  broker  or  middleman  between  the  author  and  the  world, 
die  days  even  of  Horace  and  Martial  the  hooV-^eUer  (biblio- 
pola)  clearly  acted  as  book-^ui/MAer.  Amongst  other  passages 
proving  this,  and  showing  undeniably  that  Martial  at  least  had 
sold  the  copyright  of  his  work  to  his  publisher,  is  one  arguing 
pretty  certainly  that  the  price  of  a  gay  drawing-room  copy  must 
nave  been  hard  upon  £1,  lis.  6d.  Did  ever  any  man  near  the 
like  ?  A  New  York  newspaper  would  have  been  too  happy  to 
pirate  the  whole  of  Martial  had  he  been  three  times  as  big,  and 
would  have  engaged  to  drive  the  bankrupt  publisher  into  a  mad- 
house for  twopence.  Now,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Martial, 
a  gay  lieht-hearted  fellow,  willing  to  let  the  public  have  his  book 
for  a  smiling,  or  perhaps  for  love,  had  been  the  person  to  put 
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that  ridiculous  price  upon  it.    We  may  conclude  that  it  was  th^ 
publisher.     As  to  the  public,  t/iat  respectable  character  must 
always  have  presided  over  the  true  and  final  court  of  appeal, 
silently  defying  alike  the  prestige  of  patronaf^  and  the  intrigu- 
ing mysteries  of  publishing.     Lordly  patronage  might  fill  the 
sails  of  one  edition,  and  masterly  publishing  of  three.     But  the 
books  that  ran  contagiously  through  the  educated  circles^  or  that 
lingered  amongst  them  for  a  generation,  must  have  owed  their 
success  to  the  unbiassed  feelings  of  the  reader — not  overawed  by 
authority,  not  mystified  by  artifice.    Varying,  however,  in  what- 
ever proportion  as  to  power,  the  three  possible  parties  to  an  act  of 
publication  will  always  be  seen  intermittingly  at  work — the  volup- 
tuous self- indulging  public,  and  the  insidious  publisher,  of  course ; 
but  even  the  brow-beating  patron  still  exists  in  a  new  avatar.  For- 
merly he  made  his  descent  upon  earth  in  the  shape  of  Dedicatee ; 
and  it  is  true  that  this  august  being,  to  whom  dedications  bm*ned 
incense  upon  an  altar,  withdrew  into  sunset  and  twilight  during 
Goldsmith's  period ;  but  he  still  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
in  the  shape  of  author.     When  the  auctoritas  of  a  peer  could  no 
longer  sell  a  book  by  standing  at  the  head  of  a  dedication,  it  lost 
none  of  its  power  when  standing  on  a  title-page  as  the  author. 
Vast  catalogues  might  be  composed  of  books  and  pamphlets  that 
have  owed  a-  transient  success  to  no  other  cause  on  earth  than 
the  sonorous  title,  or  the  distinguished  position  of  those  who  wrote 
them.     Ceasing  to  patronise  other'  ])eople's  books^  the  grandee 
lias  still  power  to  patronise  his  own.   All  celebrities  have  this  form 
of  patronage.     And,  for  instance,  had  the  boy  Jones*  (otherwise 
called  Inigo  Jones)  possessed  enough  of  book-n\aking  skill  to 
forge  a  plausible  curtain-lecture,  as  overheard  bj-  himself  when 
concealed  iu  Her  Majesty's  bed-room,  ten  steam-presses  working 
day  and  night  would  not  have  supplied  the  public  demand ;  and 
even  Her  Slajesty  must  hereelf  have  seat  for  a  large-paper  copy, 
were  it  only  to  keep  herself  au  couraiU  of  English  literature. 
In  short,  firsts  the  extrinsic  patronage  of  books ;  secondly,  the 
self-patronage  of  books  in  right  of  their  merits  ;and  thirdly,  the 
artificial  machineries  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence, are  three  forces  in  current  literature  that  ever  have  existed 
and  must  exist,  in  soipe  imperfect  degree.     Horace  I'ccognises 
them  in  his 

•'  Noh  Di,  non  homines^  non  concessere  columnae." 


*  It  may  be  D^ceasary  to  explain,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  persons  who  have 
come  amongst  the  reading  public  since  the  penod  of  the  incident  referred  to,  that 
this  was  a  boy  called  Jones,  who  was  continually  entering  Buckingham  Palace 
clandestinely,  was  as  regularly  ejected  by  the  police,  but  with  respectable  pertinacity 
constantly  returned,  and  on  one  occasion  effeetgd  a  lodgment  in  the  ro^'al  bedr 
chamber.  Some  happy  wit,  in  just  admiration  of  such  perseverance  and  impu- 
dence^ christened  him^  In-I-go  Joneg, 
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The  IH  are  the  paramount  pnblic,  arbitrating  finally  on  the  fates 
of  books,  and  ^nerally  on  some  jnst  ground  of  iudgment,  though 
it  may  be  feaifuUy  exaggerated  on  the  scale  of  importance.  The 
homines  are  the  publishers ;  and  a  sad  homo  the  publisher  some- 
times is,  particularly  when  he  commits  insolvency.  But  the 
eolumnoi  are  those  pillars  of  state,  the  grandees  of  our  own 
age,  or  any  other  patrons,  that  support  the  golden  canopy  of  our 
transitory  pomps,  and  thus  shed  an  alien  glory  of  coloured  light 
finom  above  upon  the  books  falling  within  tnat  privileged  area. 

We  are  not  therefore  of  Mr.  Porster^s  opmion,  that  Gold- 
smith fell  upon  an  age  less  favourable  to  the  expansion  of  literaiy 
powers,  or  to  the  attainment  of  literary  distmctioii,  than  any 
other.  The  patron  might  be  a  tradition — ^but  the  public  was 
not  therefore  a  prophecy.  My  lord's  trumpets  had  ceased 
to  sound,  but  the  vox  populi  was  not  therefore  muffled.  The 
means  indeed  of  diffusive  advertisement  and  of  rapid  circulation, 
the  combinations  of  readers  into  reading  societies,  and  of  roads 
into  iron  net-works,  were  as  yet  imperfectly  developed.  These 
gave  a  potent  stimulus  to  periodic  literature.  And  a  still  more 
operative  difference  between  ourselves  and  them  is — that  a  new 
class  of  people  has  since  then  entered  our  reading  public,  viz. — 
the  class  of  artisans  and  of  all  below  the  gentry,  which  (taken 
generally)  was  in  Goldsmith's  day  a  cipher  as  regarded  any  real 
encoura^ment  to  literature.  In  our  days,  if  Theviear  of  Wake^ 
field  had  been  published  as  a  Christmas  tale,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  fortune  to  the  writer.  In  Goldsmith's  time,  few  below 
the  gentry  were  readers  on  any  large  scale.  So  far  therd  really 
was  a  disadvantage.  But  it  was  a  disadvantage  which  applied 
chiefly  to  novels.  The  new  influx  of  readers  m  our  times,  the 
collateral  affluents  into  the  main  stream  from  the  mechanic  and 
provincial  sections  of  our  population,  which  have  centupled  the 
volume  of  the  original  current,  cannot  be  held  as  telling  favoura- 
bly upon  Kterature,  or  telling  at  all,  Except  in  the  departments 
of  popularised  science,  of  religion,  of  fictitious  tales,  and  of  jour- 
nalism. To  be  a  reader,  is  no  longer  as  once  it  was,  to  be  of  a 
meditative  turn.  To  be  a  very  popular  author  is  no  longer  that 
honorary  distinction  which  once  it  mi^t  have  been  amongst  a 
more  elevated  because  more  select  body  of  readers.  We  do  not 
say  this  invidiously,  or  with  any  special  reference.  But  it  is 
evident  that  writers  and  readers  must  often  act  and  react  for 
reciprocal  degradation.  A  writer  of  this  day,  either  in  France 
or  England,  to  be  very  popular,  must  be  a  story-teller ;  which 
is  a  ranction  of  literature  neither  verv  noble  in  itself,  nor, 
secondly,  tending  to  permanence.  All  novels  whatever,  the 
best  equally  with  the  worst,  have  faded  almost  with  the  ge- 
neradon  that  produced  them.     This  is  a  curse  written  as  a 
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superscription  aboyp  the  whole  class.  The  modes  of  com*- 
bining  characters,  the  particular  objects  selected  for  sympathy, 
the  diction,  ^nd  often  the  manners,*  hold  up  an  imperfect  mirror 
to  any  generation  that  is  not  their  own.  And  the  reader  of 
novels  belonging  to  an  obsolete  era,  wliilst  acknowledging  |iie 
skill  of  the  groupings,  or  the  beauty  of  the  situationsy  misses  thfi 
echo  to  that  particular  revelation  of  human  nature  which  baa 
met  him  in  the  social  aspects  of  his  own  day ;  or  too  often  he  is 
perplexed  by  an  expression  which,  having  dropped  into  a  lower 
use,  disturbs  the  miity  of  the  impression,  or  is  revolted  by  a 
coarse  sentiment,  which  increasing  Refinement  has  made  unsuitr- 
able  to  the  sex  or  to  the  rank  of  the  <:haraoter.  How  bestial 
and  degrading  at  this  day  seem  many  of  the  scenes  in  Smollett  I 
How  coarse  are  the  ideals  of  Fielding  I-^his  odioiis  Squoire 
Western,  his  odious  Tom  Jones.  What  a  gallery  of  histrionic 
masqueraders  is  thrown  open  in  the  novels  of  iUchaisdioni  power- 
ful as  they  were  once  found  by  the  two  leading  nations  of  the 
earth.  A  \)opular  writer,  therefore,  who,  in  order  to  be  p<^ular, 
must  speak  ttirou^h  novels,  speaks  to  what  is  least  permanent 
in  human  sensibilities.  That  is  already  to  be  selMlegr^ded. 
Secondly  J  because  the  novel-reading  class  is  by  fiir  the  most  com- 
prehensive one,  and  being  such,  must  count  as  a  large  majority 
amongst  its  members  those  who  ai»  poor  in  capacities  of  think- 
ing, and  are  pasMvely  resigned  to  die  instinct  of  immediate  plea- 
sure— ^to  these  the  writer  most  chiefly  humble  himself:  be  must 
study  their  syqipathies,  must  assume  them,  must  give  them  back. 
In  our  days,  he  must  give  them  back  even  their  own  street 
slang;  so  servile  is  tlie  modem  novelist's  dependence  on  his 
canaille  of  an  audience.  In  France,  amongst  the  Sups^  &c.,  it 
has  been 'found  necessary  to  {^ve  back  even  the  closest  portniit^ 
of  obscene  atrooitiies  that  shun  the  light,  and  bmrrow  only  in  the 
chamel-honsey  of  vast  manoiacturing  toiwn&  Finally),  the  very 
principle  of  commanding  attention  only  by  the  intenst  of  a  tale, 
which  mean9  the  interest  of  a  xnomentary  onriosity  that  is  to 

■         ■  ■  ■»— ■■■■■^  I  ■  "ii  I  _■  

*  Often,  but  not  BO  unifonnly  (the  reader  will  think)  as  the  diction,  iieeaose  the 
manners  are  sometimed  not  those  <»f  the  writer^s  own  age,  bMn^  Sn^tobea  ad^ta- 
tioBs  to  meet  the  modern  writer^  cofijeetural  idna  of  afioitDt  mamiers.  These, 
however^  (even  In  Sifr  W^ter  Soott,)  are  preciael^  the  most  mouldering  piurts  in 
the  entire  architecture,  ^ii),g  always  (as,  ^r  msta^ce,  in  Ivanhoe)  fantastic,  cari- 
catured, and  betraying  the  tmo  modem  ground  gleamfog  tlitonglli  the  nNifieial 
tarnish  of  antlqultju  AU  DevislB^  in  everf  laaguage,  wt  huziying  to  deffijr ;  and 
hurrying  by  imUrnal  c|iaiiges.^were  those  all :  but,  in  the  moautim^,  the  everlast- 
ing life  and  fertility  of  the  human  mind  is  for  evei:  accelerating  this  hurry  by 
tupen^tnp  them,  i. «.,  by  an  external  change.  Old  lotma,  fading  from  tiie  intflreal^ 
or  even  from  the  ap^vehensisii,  hbVe'  lu  fihauee  At  »U  «  ugaisat  new  lorms  em- 
bodying the  N|me  passions.  It  if,  only  in  the  grander  passions  of  poetry,  allying 
themselves  with  forms  more  abstract  and  permanent,  tnat  such  a  conflict  of  the 
old  with  the  now  Ib  possible. 
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vanuffa  for  ever  iu  a  sense  of  satiation,  and  of  a  momentary  sus- 
pense that,  having  once  collapsed,  can  never  be  i*ekindled,  is  iu 
Itself  a  confession  of  reliance  upon  the  meaner  ofBces  of  the 
mind.  The  result  from  all  whicn  is— *that  to  bo  popular  in  the 
most  extensive  walk  of  popularity,  that  is,  as  a  novelist,  a  writer 
must  generally  be  i^  a  very  considerable  degree  seU^degraded 
by  sycophancy  to  the  lowest  order  of  minds,  and  cannot  (except 
forineroenary  purposes)  think  himself  advantageously  placed. 

To  have  missed,  therefore,  this  enormous  expansion  of  the  read- 
ing public,  however  unfortunate  for  Goldsmith's  pi^rse,  was  a  great 
escape  for  his  intellectual  purity.  Every  man  has  two-edged  ten- 
dencies lurking  within  himself,  pointing  in  one  direction  to  what 
will  expand  the  elevating  principles  of  Lis  nature,  pointing  in  an- 
other to  what  will  tempt  uim  to  its  degradation.  A  mob  is  a 
dreadful  audience  for  chafing  and  iixitating  the  latent  vulgarisms 
of  the  human  heart.  Exaggeration  and  caricature,  before  such  a 
tribunal,  become  inevitable,  and  sometimes  almost  a  duty.  The 
genial  but  not  very  delicate  humour  of  GrolcUmiUi  would  in  such 
circumstances  have  slipped^  by  the  most  natural  of  transitions, 
into  buffoonery ;  the  unaifected  pathos  of  Goldsnjith  wo)4d,  by  a 
ttionsteir  audjeuce,  have  been  debauched  into  theatrical  sentimen"*^ 
tality«  All  the  motions  of  Goldsmith's  nature  ;moved  in  the 
direction  of  tba  true^  the  natural,  the  sweet,^the  gisntle.  In  the 
<|uiet  times^  poUtically  .speaking,  through  which  hi^  course  of 
life  travelled,  he  found  a  musical  echo  to  the  tenor  of  his  own 
original  seiiflibilitiefrt-Tia  the  architecture  of  European  hi$Ltory,  aa 
it  unfolded  its  piopordoaa  along  the  linepf  ^is  own  particulfu: 
experience,  tk^  was  a  symntetrywith  the  proportions  of  his 
own  unpretending  miaML.  Oar  retvolutiooajBy  age  wpuld  have 
unsettled  hia  brain.  The  colossal  movements  of  nati^s,  from 
within  and  from  without ;  the  sorrow  of  the  times,  which  searches 
so  deeply;  the  grandeur  of  ihQ  times,  which  aspirea.ao  loftily; 
these  forces^  aotmg  fbor  the  last  fifty  years  by  aecret  sympathy 
upon  onr  fountains  of  dunking  and  impassipned  spepulatiou,  have, 
raised  them  from  depths  never  visited  by  our  fathers,  into  alti- 
tudes too  dizzy  for  ihe^r  contemplating.  This  generation  and 
the  last,  with  tneir  dreadful  records,  would  have  untuned  Gold- 
smith for  writing  in  the  key  that  suited  him ;  and  us  they  would 
have  untuned  for  understanding  his  music,  had  we  not  learned, 
to  understand  it  in  phildbood,  nefo^p  the  muttering  hurricanes 
in  the  upper  air  had  begun  to  reach  our  young  ears,  and  forced 
them  away  to  the  thi^ndering  overhead,  fronfi  the  caroll^ig  of  birds 
amonffst  earthly  bowejrs. 

Goldsmith,  meiefore,  as  regards  the  political  aspects  of  his  own 
times,  was  fortunately  placed ;  a  tiirash  or  a  nightingale  is  hushed 
by  the  thunderiugs  which  sfQ  awakening  tp  Jove's  eagle.    But 
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dn  author  stands  in  relation  to  other  influences  than  political ; 
and  some  of  these  are  described  by  Mr.  Forster  as  peculiarly  un- 
fiivourable  to  comfort  and  respectability  at  the  era  of  Goldsmith's 
novitiate  in  literature.  Will  Mr.  Forster  excuse  us  for  quarrelling 
with  his  whole  doctrine  upon  this  subject — a  subject  and  a  doc- 
trine continually  forced  upon  our  attention  in  these  days,  by  the 
extending  lines  of  our  own  literar}' order,  and  continually  reireshed 
in  warmtn  of  colouring  by  the  contrast  as  regards  social  consi- 
deration, between  our  literary  body  and  the  corresponding  order 
in  France.  The  questions  arising  have  really  a  general  interest, 
as  well  as  a  special  one,  in  connexion  with  Goldsmith ;  and  there- 
fore we  shall  stir  them  a  little,  not  with  any  view  of  exhausting 
the  philosophy  that  is  applicable  to  the  case,  but  simply  of  amus- 
ing some  readers,  (since  Pliny's  remark  on  history  is  much  more 
true  of  literature  or  literary  gossip,  viz.,  that  ^^  quoquo  modo 
acripta  delectat;")  and  with  the  more  ambitious  purpose  of  re- 
calling some  other  readers  from  precipitate  conclusions  upon  a 
subject  where  nearly  all  that  is  most  plausible  happens  to  be 
most  untrue. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  views  upon  the  social  rights  of  literature,  is 
rowing  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  boat  as  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  views 
upon  the  rights  of  labour.  Each  denounces,  or  by  implication 
denounces,  as  an  oppression  and  a  nuisance,  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  necessity  inalienable  from  I  the  economy  and  structure  of 
our  society.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Carlyle  offended  us  all  (or  all 
of  us  that  were  interested  in  social  philosophy)  by  enlarging  on 
a  social  affliction,  which  few 'indeed  needed  to  see  exposed,  but 
most  men  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  remedied,  if  it  were  but  on 
paper,  and  by  way  of  tentative  suggestion.  Precisely  at  that 
pomt,  however,  where  his  aid  was  invoked,  Mr.  Carlyle  halted. 
So  does  Mr.  Forster  with  regard  to  his  grievance ;  he  states  it, 
and  we  partly  understand  him — as  ancient  Pistol  says — ^^we 
hear  him  with  ears ;"  and  when  we  wait  for  him  to  go  on,  saying 
— "  well,  here's  a  sort  of  evil  in  life,  how  would  you  redress  itt 
you've  shewn,  or  you've  made  another  hole  in  the  tin-kettle  of 
society ;  how  do  you  propose  to  tinker  itt" — behold !  he  is  'sud- 
denly almost  silent.  But  this  cannot  be  allowed.  The  right  to 
insist  upon  a  well  known  grievance  cannot  be  granted  to  that 
man  (Mr.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Forster)  who  uses  it  as 
matter  of  blame  and  denunciation,  unless  at  the  same  time  he 
points  out  the  methods  by  which  it  could  have  been  prevented. 
He  that  simply  bemoans  an  evil  has  a  right  to  his  moan,  though 
he  should  make  no  pretensions  to  a  remedy ;  but  he  that  crimi- 
nates— that  imputes  the  evil  as  a  fault— that  charges  the  evil 
upon  selfishness  or  neglect  lurking  in  some  alterable  arrange- 
ments of  society,  has  no  right  to  do  so,  unless  he  can  instantly 
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sketch  the  remedy ;  for  the  very  first  step  by  which  he  could 
Lave  learned  that  the  evil  involved  a  blame,  the  first  step  that 
coold  have  entitled  him  to  denounce  it  as  a  wrong,  must  have  been 
that  step  which  brought  him  within  the  knowledge  ^wanting  to 
everybody  else)  that  it  admitted  of  a  cure.  A  wrong  it  could  not 
have  been  even  in  hie  eyes,  so  long  as  it  was  a  necessity,  nor  a 
ground  of  complaint  until  the  cure  appeared  to  him  a  possibility. 
And  the  over-riding  tnotto  for  these  parallel  speculations  of 
Messrs.  Carlyle  and  Forster,  in  relation  to  the  trailties  of  our 
social  system,  ought  to  have  been — ^^  Sanahilibue  cegrotamue 
maUer  Unless  with  this  watchword  they  had  no  right  to  com- 
mence their  crusading  march.  Curable  evils  justify  clamorous 
complaints ;  the  mcurable  justify  only  prayers. 

Why  it  was  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  particular,  halted  so  steadily 
at  the  point  where  his  work  of  love  was  first  beginning,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess.  As  the  ^^ Statutes  at  large"  nave  not  one 
word  against  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  hypothesis,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  Mr.  C.  might  have  indulged  a  little  in  that  agreeable 
pastime :  but  this,  he  was  well  aware,  would  have  brought  him 
m  one  moment  under  the  fire  of  Political  Economy,  from  the 
whole  vast  line  of  its  modem  batteries.  These  gentlemen,  the 
economists,  would  have  torn  to  ribbons,  within  fifteen  minutes, 
any  positive  speculation  for  amending  the  evil.  It  was  better^ 
therefore,  to  keep  within  the  trenches  of  the  blank  negative, 

Eointing  to  everything  as  wrong — horribly  wrong,  but  never 
inting  at  the  mysterious  right:  which,  to  this  day,  we  grieve  to 
say,  remains  as  mysterious  as  ever.* 

Passing  to  Mr.  Forster,  who  (being  capable  of  a  splendour  so 
original)  disappoints  us  most  when  he  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, by  the  most  disagreeable  of  that  gentleman's  phraseological 


*  It  ought,  by  Uiis  time,  to  be  known  equally  amongst  governments  and 
pliilosophers — that  for  the  State  to  promise  witli  sincerity  tlie  absorption  of 
surplus  labour,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  cannot  be  postulated  as  a  duty,  until 
it  can  first  be  demonstrated  as  a  possibility.  This  was  forj^otten,  however,  by 
Mr.  C,  whose  vehement  complaints,  that  the  arable  field,  witliout  a  ploughman, 
should  be  in  one  county,  whibt  in  another  county  was  the  stout  plougnmau  with- 
out a  field ;  and  sometimes,  (which  was  worse  still,)  tliat  the  surplus  ploughmen 
should  far  outnumber  the  surplus  fields,  certainly  proceeded  on  the  secret  assump- 
tion tliat  all  this  was  within  the  remedial  powers  of  the  State.  The  same  doctrine 
was  more  openly  avowed  by  various  sections  of  our  radicals,  who  (in  their  oeca* 
sionally  insolent  petitions  to  Parliament)  many  times  asserted  that  one  main  um 
and  function  of  a  gnverument  was— to  find  work  for  everybody.  At  length,  [Feb- 
ruary and  March  1848,]  we  see  this  doctrine  solemnly  adopted  by  a  French  body 
of  rulers,  self-appointed,  indeed,  or  perhaps  appointed  by  their  wives,  and  so  far 
sure,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be  answerable  for  nothing  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  practical  undertakinff^  in  the  lawyer's  sense,  and  by  no  means  as  a  mere 
gaiety  of  rhetoric.  Meantime,  they  themselves  will  be  **  broken,*'  before  they  will 
nave  had  time  for  being  reproached  with  broken  promises ;  though  neither  fracture 
is  likely  to  require  much  Above  the  length  of  a  ^uaxantine. 
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forms ;  ind,  in  this  instance^  by  a  speciilation  twIn-fliSter  to  th^ 
economic  otife  just  lioticed — we  b^g  to  premise,  that  in  a<iy* 
thing  here  said,  it  is  faf  ftom  ottf  wish  to  express  disaffection 
to  the  cause  of  our  literary  brothert.  We  grudge  them  nothing 
that  they  are  evier  likely  to  get.  We  wish  even  that  the  House  of 
Commohs  would  See  cause  for  treating  rhajorats  in  behalf  of  us 
all ;  only  whisperiilg  iti  thi  ear  of  that  honourable  House  to 
appoint  a  Benjamins  portidil  to  oiirseWes— as  the  parties  who 
suggested  the  idea.  IBtit  what  iS  the  trseof  benevotently  be- 
queathing larks  for  flintier  to  all  literttry  merl^ih  all  time  coming, 
if  the  s^  Inust  fell  before  thtey  ttth  bafg  bvtr  be^juefetf  We  ahall 
discuss  Mr.  Forsteifs  views,  not  perhaps  according  to  afiy  ^ntange- 
ment  of  his,  but  according  td  the  order  In  which  thfey  eoffle  back 
to  oitr  own  Remembrance. 

Goldsmith's  period,  Mf .  F.  thinks;  ^^  bad-^not  niei^ly  by  the 
tranrftiondl  misfortune  (befoi'e  noticed)  of  eowiihff  fo^  late  fer 
the  patroti.  iind  too  Soon  for  the  public,  (which  ia  tne  cowpound 
ill-luck  (tf  Deing  a  day  after  one  fair,  knd  a  month  too  soon  for 
the  next)-^but  also  by  some  Cooperation  In  this  evil  destiny 
through  miscbrtdtict  on  the  part  or  authors  themselves,  (p.  70.) 
Not  *°f  he  circumstances'*  only  of  authors  Wfere  damaged;  but  the 
**  literary  fcharacter'^  Itself.  We  kr^  iorry  to  hear  thcfi.  Bat,  as 
long  as  they  did  not  commit  niurd^r.  We  hkre  a  great  inddlgenc^ 
for  the  frailties  of  authors.  If  ever  the  "  benefit  of  clergy**  cbuld 
be  fairly  pleaded,  it  might  have  been  by  Grub  Street  for  petty 
larceny.  The  "  clergy"  thev  surely  could  have  pleaded ;  and  the 
call  for  larceny  was  so  audible  in  their  condition,  that  in  tkem  it 
might  be  called  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  surely  was 
not  implanted  in  ttian  to  be  disobeyed.  One  word  allow  us  to 
say  on  these  three  topics : — 1.  The  condition  of  the  literary  body 
in  its  hard-working  section  at  the  time  when  Goldsmith  belonged 
to  it.  2.  Upon  the  condition  of  that  body  in  England  as  com- 
pared with  tnat  of  the  corresponding  body  in  France.  8.  Upon 
the  condition  of  the  body  in  relation  to  patronage  purely  po- 
litical. 

1.  The  pauperized  (or  Grub  Street)  section  of  the  literary 
body,  at  the  date  of  Goldsmith's  taking  service  amongst  it,  was 
fin  Mr.  Forster's  estimate)  at  iti  very  lowest  point  of  depression. 
And  one  comic  presumption  in  favour  of  that  notion  we  ourselves 
remember ;  viz.  that  Smart,  the  prose  translator  of  Horace,  and 
a  well-built  scholar,  actually  let  himself  out  to  a  monthly  journal 
on  a  regular  lease  of  ninety-nine  years.*  What  could  move  the 
rapacious  publisher  to  draw  the  lease  for  this  monstrous  term  of 


•  When  writing  this  passage,  we  were  not  aware  (as  wo  now  are)  that  Mr, 
Forster  had  himself  noticed  the  case. 
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ycats,  we  cahnot  conjecture.   Surely  the  villaiii  might  huve  been 
content  with  threescore  years  and  ten.    But  think,  reader,  of 

Eoor  Smart  two  years  after,  upon  another  publisher's  applying  t6 
im  vainljr  for  contribatitQins,  and  angrily  demanding  wliat  possi- 
ble objection  could  be  mado  to  offers  so  liberal,  being  reduced  to 
answer — "  tto  objection,  sir,  whatever,  except  an  unexpired  term 
of  ninety-seven  years  yet  to  run."  The  bookseller  saw  that  he 
mast  not  apply  again  in  iJiat  century ;  and,  in  fact,  Srtiart  could 
x!o  lot^gejt  let  himself  but  must  be  sublet  (if  let  at  all)  by  the 
original  lessee.  Query  now — was  Smart  entitled  tq  vote  as  a 
freeholder,  and  Stuart's  children  (if  any  were  born  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  lease)-  would  they  be  serfs,  and  ascripH  prelo  ? 
Goldsmitli's  own  term$  of  seU-conreyance  to  Griffiths — the  terms 
we  mean  on  which  he  "  conveyed"  his  person  and  free-agency  to 
the  uses  of  the  said  Griffiths  (or  his  assigns?) — do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  more  dignified  than  Smart's  in  the  quality  of  the 
conditions  J  though  considerably  so  in  the  duration  of  the  term; 
Goldsmith'^  lease  being  only  for  one  year,  and  not  for  ninety- 
nine,  so  that  he  had  (as  the  reader  perceives)  a  clear  ninety-eight 
years  at  his  own  disposal.  We  suspect  that  poor  Oliver,  in  his 
guileless  hearty  never  congratukited  himself  on  having  made  a 
more  felicitous  bargain.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so  bad,  if  evervthing 
be  considered ;  Goldsmith's  situation  at  the  time  was  bad;  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  lease  (otherwise  monstrous)  was  not  bad. 
He  was  to  Ixave  lodging,  board,  and  *'  a  small  salary,"  very  small, 
we  suspect ;  and  in  return  for  all  these  blessings,  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  sit  still  at  a  table,  to  work  hard  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  until  2  P.M.,  (at  which  elegant  hour  we  presume 
that  the  parenthesis  of  dinner  occurred,)  but  also — which,  not 
being  an  article  in  the  lease,  might  have  been  set  aside,  on  a 
motion  before  the  King's  Bench — to  endure  without  mutiny  the 
correction  and  revisal  of  all  his  MSS.  bv  Mrs.  Griffiths,  wife 
to  Dr.  G.  the  lessee.  This  affliction  of  Mrs.  Dr,  G.  surmount- 
ing his  shoulders,  and  controlling  his  pen,  seems  to  us  not  at  all 
less  dreadfnl  than  that  of  Sinbad  when  indorsed  with  the  old 
man  of  the  sea ;  and  we,  in  Goldsmith's  place,  should  certainly 
have  tried  how  far  Sinbad's  method  of  abating  the  nuisance  had 
lost  its  efficacy  by  time,  viz.  the  tempting  our  oppressor  to  get 
drunk  once  or  twice  a-day,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  Mrs.  Dr. 
G.  off  her  perch.  From  that  "  bad  eminence,"  which  she  had 
audaciously  usurped,  what  harm  conid  there  be  in  thus  dis- 
motmting  this  "old  woman  of  the  seal"  And  as  to  an  occa- 
sional thump  or  so  on  the  head,  which  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  might  have 
caught  in  tumbling,  that  was  her  look-out ;  and  might  besides 
have  improved  her  style.  For  really  now,  if  the  candid  reader 
will  believe  us,  we  know  a  case,  odd  certainly  but  very  true^ 
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where  a  yoang  man,  an  author  by  trade,*  who  wrote  pretty  well, 
happening  to  tumble  out  of  a  first-floor  in  London,  was  after- 
wards observed  to  grow  very  perplexed  and  almost  nnlntelligiblo 
in  his  style ;  until  some  years  later,  having  the  good  fortune 
(like  Wallenstein  at  Vienna)  to  tumble  out  of  a  two-pair  of 
stairs  window,  he  slightly  fractured  his  ^skuU,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  recovered  the  brilliancy  of  his  long  fractured  style*  Some 
people  there  are  of  our  acquaintance  who  would  need  to  tumble 
out  of  the  attic  story  before  they  could  seriously  improve  their 
style. 

Certainly  these  conditions — the  hard  work,  the  being  chained 
by  the  leg  to  the  writing-table,  and  above  all  the  having  one's 
pen  chained  to  that  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Griffiths,  do  seem  to  counte- 
nance Mr.  F.'s  idea,  that  Goldsmith's  period  was  the  purgatory 
of  authors.      And  we  freely  confess — that  excepting.  Smart's 
ninety-nine  years*  lease,  or  the  contract  between  the  Devil  and 
Dr.  Faustus,  we  never  heard  of  a  harder  bargain  driven  with 
any  literary  man.    Smart,  Faustus,  and  Goldsmith,  were  clearly 
overreached.    Yet,  after  all,  was  this  treatment  in  any  important 
point  (excepting  as  regards  Dr.  Faustus)  worse  than  that  given 
to  the  whole  coUege  of  Grub  Street,  in  the  days  of  Pope?     The 
first  edition  of  the  Dunciad  dates  from  1727;  Goldsmith's  matri- 
culation in  Grub  Street  dates  from  1757— just  thirty  years  later; 
which  is  one  generation.    And  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Goldsmith,  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-nmth  year,  was  simply  an 
usher  at  an  obscure  boarding-school ;  had  never  practised  writ- 
ing for  the  press ;  and  had  not  even  himself  any  faith  at  all  in  his 
own  capacity  for  writing.     It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  we  have 
on  Goldsmith's  own  authority,  that  until  his  thirtieth  year  (that 
is,  the  year  spent  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths^  it  never  entered 
into  his  head  that  literature  was  his  natural  vocation.     That 
vanity,  which  has  been  so  uncandidly  and  sometimes  so  falsely 
attributed  to  Goldsmith,  was  compatible,  we  see,  if  at  all  it  ex- 
isted, with  the  humblest  estimate  of  himself.     Still,  however 
much  tliis  deepens  our  regard  for  a  man  of  so  much  genius 
united  with  so  much  simplicity  and  unassumingness — humility 
would  not  be  likely  to  raise  his  salary;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  his  own  want  of  self-esteem  would  reasonably  operate -on  uie 
terms  offered  by  Griffiths.     A  man,  who  regarded  himself  as 
little  more  than  an  amanuensis,  could  not  expec^t  much  better 
wages  than  an  under-gardener,  which  perhaps  he  had.     And, 
weighing  all  this,  we  see  little  to  have  altered  in  the  lease — that 
was  fair  enough ;  only  as  regarded  the  execution  of  the  lease,  we 

*  His  nnme  began  with  A,  and  ended  with  K;  there  are  but  three  more  letters 
in  the  name,  and  if  doubt  arises  upon  our  star)',  in  the  public  min^  we  ahall  pub- 
lish Uieoi. 
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feallj  must  have  protested,  under  any  circrnDstanceSy  against  Mrs. 
Doctor  Griffiths.  That  woman  would  have  broken  the  back  of  a 
camel,  which  must  be  supposed  tougher  than  the  heart  of  an 
usher.  There  we  should  nave  maoe  a  ferocious  stand;  and 
should  have  struck  for  much  higher  wages,  before  we  could  have 
brought  our  mind  to  think  of  a  capitulation.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  year  of  humble  servitude  was  not  only  (or,  as 
if  by  accident)  the  epoch  of  Goldsmith's  intellectual  develop- 
ment, but  also  the  occasion  of  it.  Nay,  if  all  were  known,  pep- 
baps  it  may  have  been  to  Mrs.  Doctor  Griffiths  in  particular,  that 
wc  owe  that  revolution  in  his  self-estimation  which  made  Gold-* 
smith  an  author  by  deliberate  choice.  Hag-ridden  every  day, 
he  must  have  plunged  and  kicked  violently  to  break  loose  from 
this  harness  ;  but,  not  impossibly,  the  very  effort  of  contending 
with  the  hag,  when  brougtit  into  collision  with  his  natural  desire 
to  soothe  the  hag,  and  the  inevitable  counter-impulse  in  any 
continued  practice  of  composition,  towards  the  satisfaction  at  the 
same  time  of  his  own  reason  and  taste,  must  have  furnished  a 
most  salutary  palcestra  for  the  education  of  his  literary  powers. 
When  one  lives  at  Rome,  one  must  do  as  they  do  at  Rome :  when 
one  lives  with  a  hag,  one  must  accommodate  oneself  to  hagmsh 
caprices ;  besides,  that  once  in  a  month  the  hag  might  be  ngnt ; 
or,  if  not,  and  supposing  her  always  in  the  wrong,  which  perhaps 
is  too  much  to  assume  even  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G.,  tliat  would  but 
multiply  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  A^r  demands  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  general  reader  and  of  Goldsmith's  own  judgment. 
And  in  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties  would  lie  the  very  value 
of  tliis  rougn  Spartan  education.  Rope-dancing  cannot  be  very 
agreeable  in  its  elementary  lessons ;  but  it  must  oe  a  capital  pro- 
cess for  calling  out  the  agilities  that  slumber  in  a  man's  lefi;s. 

Still,  thougii  these  hardships  turned  out  so  beneficially  to 
Goldsmith's  intellectual  interests,  and  consequently  so  much  to 
the  advantage  of  all  who  have  since  delighted  in  his  works,  not 
the  less  on  tnat  account  they  were  hardships,  and  hardships  that 
imposed  heavy  degradation.  So  far,  therefore,  they  would  seem 
to  justify  Mr.  Forster^s  characterisation  of  Goldsmiw's  period  by 
comparison  with  Addison's  period*  on  the  one  side,  and  our  own 
on  the  other.  But,  on  better  examination,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  theory  is  sustained  only  by  an  unfair  selection  of  the  anti- 
thetic objects  in  tlie  comparison.  Compare  Addison's  age  gene- 
rally  witn  Goldsmith's — authors,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  in 


•  If  Addison  died  (as  we  thiDk  he  did)  in  1717,  then,  beesnse  Goldsmith 
eommeneed  authorship  in  1757,  there  would  be  forty  yean  between  the  two 
peilods.  But,  as  it  would  be  fairer  to  measure  from  the  centre  of  Addiaon*! 
Uterary  career,  i. «.,  from  1707,  the  difference  would  be  just  half  a  century. 
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cath  age  taken  indi8crimitiately--^aDd  the  ttro  ages  will  be  fbtxnd 
to  offer  "  mnch  of  a  mddmesfl."  Btit^  if  yoo  take  the  patipew 
of  one  generation  to  contrast  with  thfe  ^ahdees  of  another,  now 
is  there  any  jastice  in  the  result?  Gtrldsinitb  at  starting  was  a 
penniless  man.  Except  bj  random  acdidefrts  hd  had  not  money 
enough  to  buy  a  rope,  in  case  he  had  fanded  himself  in  want  of 
Such  a  thing.  Addison^  on  the  contrary,  was  the  eon  of  a  toler- 
ably rich  man ;  lired  gaily  at  A  most  aristocratic  college  (Mag- 
dalen)^ in  a  most  aristocratic  university ;  formed  early  and 
brilliant  connexions  with  the  political  piirty  that  were  magnifi* 
cently  preponderant  until  the  Idst  four  years  of  Qoeeto  Anne ; 
travelled  dn  the  Continent^  not  as  a  pedestrian  mendicant,  hous- 
ing with  owls^  and  thankfdl  tot  the  bomiti^sr  of  ar  village  &ir,  but 
with  the  appointaients  and  introductions^  of  a  youn^  nobleman  ; 
and  became  a  sccretai-y  of  state  not  by  means  of  his  ^  delicate 
humour,*  as  Mr.  Fbrster  dhooses  to  suppose,  but  through  splen- 
did patronage^  and  (speaking  Hibernkf)  through  a  "  strong 
back."  His  bad  verste^  his  Blenheim,  his'OWo,  in  later  days, 
and  other  rubbish,  had  been  the  only  part  of  his  works  that  aided 
his  rise ;  atid  even  these  would  hove  availed  him  little^  had  he  not 
originallv  pos^esiied  a  locus  standi^  froAi  which  he  cotild  serve 
his  artilleries  of  personal  fidtterywitb  oommaoding  effect,  and 
could  prv/it  by  his  sticcesses^  As  to  the  really  eitquisite  paH  of 
hiff  writings, ^Aa^  did  him  no  yeoman's  service  at  all,  nor  could 
hat-e  done;  for  he  was  a  made  mdn,  and  had  almost  received 
notice  to  quit  this  world  of  prosperous  whiggery  before  he  had 
finished  tho^e  exquisite  prose  miscellanies;  rope,  Swift,  Gay, 
Prior,  &c.,  all  owed  their  social  positions  to  early  Occidents  of 
good  connexions  and  sometimes  of  luck,  which  would  not  indeed 
have  supplied  the  place  of  personal  merit,  but  which  gave  lustre 
and  effect  to  merit  where  it  existed  in  strenffth.  There  were 
authors,  quite  as  poor  as  Goldsmith  in  the  Addisotiiah  age ;  thei^ 
were  authors  quite  as  ridi  as  Pope,  Steele,  Ac.,*  itx  Gmdsraith's 
age,  and  having  the  same  social  standing.  GoWsrhith  straggled 
wuh  do  much  distress,  not  because  bis  period  was  more  inauspi- 
cious, but  because  his  connexions  and  starting  advantages  were 
incomparably  less  important.  His  profits  were  so  trivial  because 
his  capital  was  ndxt  to  none. 

So  far,  as  re^rds  the  cotaparison  between  Goldsmith's  age  and 
the  one  immediately  before  it.  But  now,  as  regards  the  com- 
parison with  our  own,  removed  by  two  generations—can  it  be  said 
truly  that  the  literary  profession  has  risen  in  estimation,  or  is 
rising  ?  There  is  a  dimculty  in  making  such  an  appraisement ; 
and  from  different  minds  there  would  proceed  very  different  ap- 
praisements ;  and  even  from  the  same  mind,  surveying  the  case 
at  different  stations^    For;  on  the  one  hand;  if  a  greater  breadth 
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bf  socid  respectability  catches  the  eye  on  looking  cai^lessly  OTfet 
the  body  of  on^  modenl  literati,  Which  may  be  owing  chiefly  to 
the  large  increase  of  gentlemen  that  in  our  day  have  entered  the 
field  of  litetatafe^  on  the  other  hand,  the  hacks  and  handicrafts^ 
men  whom  the  shallow  edckcatton  of  hewspaper  jonrtialisiii  ha^ 
inti^ttced  to  the  ptfe«,  and  i^hom  poverty  compels  to  labonrs 
not  meriting  the  name  of  litemtai^  are  correspondingly  expatid^ 
ing  their  fifes.  There  is,  however^  one  reason  from  analo^^ 
which  may  inelfaie  ns  to  snppose  tjiat  a  higher  consideration  is 
now  generalh'  conceded  td  the  purposes  of  literature^  and  con- 
seqtiefttly,  a  /aster  estimate  made  ot  the  persons  who  minister  to 
those  purposes.  Literature— provided  we  use  that  word  not  for 
the  mere  literature  of  knowleage^  but  for  the  literature  of  power 
— using  it  &r  literature  as  it  speaks  to  what  is  geitial  in  man^ 
viz.— to  the  human  epiritj  and  not  for  literature,  (falsely  so 
cidledj)  as  it  speaks  to  the  meagre  understanding's  a  fine  art ; 
and  not  only  so,  it  is  the  supreme  of  the  fine  arts ;  nobler,  for 
instance)  pbtentially,  than  painting,  or  teulpturcj  or  architecture. 
Now^  dli  the  fine  arts,  that  poptdarly  are  called  suokj  have  risen 
in  esteem  withiit  the  last  generation.  The  most  aristocratic  of 
men  Vill  now  ask  into  his  own  slociety  an  artist,  whom  fifty 
years  ago  he  would  have  transferred  to  the  house-*8teward''s  table. 
And  why?  Not  amply  because  more  attention  having  been 
directed  to  the  arts,  more  notoriety  has  gathered  about  the  artist ; 
for  that  sort  of  eclat  would  not  work  any  durable  change ;  but  it  is 
because  the  interest  in  the  arts  having  gradually  become  much 
more  of  an  enlightened  interest,  the  public  has  been  slowly 
trained  to  fix  its  attention  upon  the  intellect  which  is  pre-supposed 
in  thef  arts,  rather  than  upon  the  offices  ot  pleasure  to  which  they 
tninister.  The  fine  arts  have  now  come  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
powers  that  are  to  mould,  than  as  luxuries  that  are  to  embellish. 
And  it  has  followed  that  artists  are  valued  more  by  the  elaborate 
agencies  which  they  guide,  than  by  the  ftigitive  sensations  of  won- 
der or  sympathy  which  they  evoke. 

Now  this  is  a  change  honourable  to  both  sides.  The  public 
has  altered  its  estimate  of  certain  men ;  and  yet  has  not  been  able 
to  do  so,  without  previously  enlarging  its  idea  of  the  means 
through  which  those  men  operate.  It  could  not  elevate  the  men, 
without  previously  elevating  itself.  But,  if  so,  then,  in  correct- 
ing their  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  the  public  must  simultan^ 
ously  have  corrected  their  appreciation  of  literature ;  because, 
whether  men  have  or  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
literature  as  a  fine  art,  this  they  must  have  felt,  viz.,  that  litera- 
ture in  its  more  genial  functions,  works  by  the  very  same  organs  as 
the  liberal  arts,  speaks  to  the  same  heart,  operates  through  the 
same  compound  nature^  and  educates  the  same  deep  sympathies 
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with  mysterious  ideals  of  beauty.  Jliere  lies  the  province  of  the 
arts  usually  acknowledged  as  hne  or  liberal :  tliere  lies  the  pro- 
vince of  fine  or  liberal  literature.  And  with  justifiable  pride  a 
litterateur  may  say — that  his  fine  art  wields  a  sceptre  more  potent 
than  any  other ;  literature  is  more  potent  than  other  fine  arts, 
because  deeper  in  its  impressions  according;  to  the  usual  tenor  of 
human  sensibilities ;  because  more  extensive^  in  the  degree  that 
books  are  more  diffused  than  pictures  or  statues ;  because  more 
durabUj  in  the  degree  that  language  is  durable  beyond  marble 
or  canvasS)  and  in  the  degree  that  vicarious  powers  are  opened 
to  books  for  renewing  their  phoenix  immortality  through  unli- 
mited translations :  powers  denied  to  painting  except  through 
copies  that  are  feeble,  and  denied  to  sculpture  except  through 
casts  that  are  costly. 

We  infer  that,  as  the  fine  arts  have  been  rising,  literature  (on 
the  secret  feeling  that  essentially  it  moves  by  the  same  powers) 
must  also  have  been  rising ;  that,  as  the  arts  will  continue  to  rise 
literature  will  condnue  to  rise ;  and  that  in  both  cases  the  men, 
the  ministers,  must  ascend  in  social  consideration  as  the  things,  the 
ministrations  ascend.  But  there  is  another  form  in  which  the 
same  result  offers  itself  to  our  notice ;  and  this  should  naturally 
be  the  last  paragraph  in  this  section  1,  but,  as  we  have  little 
room  to  spare,  it  may  do  eaually  well  as  the  first  paragraph  in 
section  2,  viz.,  on  the  condition  of  our  own  literary  body  oy  com- 
parison with  the  same  body  in  France. 

2.  Who  were  the  people  amongst  ourselves  that  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  cniefly  came  forward  as  undervaluers  of  litera- 
ture? They  belonged  to  two  very  different  classes — the  aristocracy 
and  the  commercial  body,  who  agreed  in  the  thing,  but  on  very 
different  impulses.  To  the  mercantile  man  the  author  was  an 
object  of  ridicule,  from  natural  poverty ;  natural^  because  there 
was  no  regular  connexion  between  literature  and  any  mode  of 
money-making.  By  accident  the  author  might  not  be  poor,  but 
professionally  or  according  to  any  obvious  opening  for  an  income 
ne  was.  Poverty  was  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe.  Amongst  the 
aristocracy  the  instinct  of  contempt  or  at  least  of  slight  regard 
towards  literature  was  supported  by  the  irrelation  of  literature  to 
the  state.  Aristocracy  itself  was  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  the 
state;  a  nobility  was  possible  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  developed  for  social  results ;  so  that  a  poor  and 
unpopulous  nation  cannot  create  a  great  aristocracy :  the  flower 
and  foliation  must  be  in  relation  to  the  stem  and  the  radix  out 
of  which  th^  germinate.  Inevitably,  therefore,  a  nobility  so 
great  as  the  English — ^that  not  in  pride  but  in  the  mere  logic  of 
Its  political  relations,  felt  its  order  to  be  a  sort  of  heraldic  shield, 
charged  with  the  trophies  and  ancestral  glories  of  the  nation-^ 
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could  not  but  in  its  public  scale  of  appreciation  estimate  every  pro- 
fession and  rank  of  men  by  the  mode  of  their  natural  connexion 
with  the  state.  Law  and  arms,  for  instance,  were  honoured,  not 
because  any  capricious  precedent  had  been  established  of  a  title  to 
public  honour  in  favour  of  those  professions,  but  because  through 
their  essential  functions  they  opened  for  themselves  a  permanent 
necessity  of  introsusception  into  the  organism  of  the  state.  A 
great  law-officer,  a  great  military  leader,  a  popular  admiral,  is 
ahready,  by  virtue  of  his  functions,  a  noble  in  men's  account, 
whether  you  gave  or  refused  him  a  title ;  and  in  such  cases  it 
has  alway  been  the  policy  of  an  aristocratic  state  to  confer,  or 
even  impose,  the  title,  lest  the  disjunction  of  the  virtual  nobi- 
lity from  the  titular  should  gradually  disturb  the  estimate  of 
the  latter.  But  literature,  by  its  very  grandeur,  is  degraded 
socially ;  for  its  relations  are  essentially  cosmopolitan,  or,  speak- 
ing more  strictly,  not  cosmopolitan,  which  might  mean  to  all 
ower  peoples  considered  as  national  states,  whereas  literature 
has  no  relation  to  any  sections  or  social  schisms  amongst  men 
— its  relations  are  to  the  race.  In  proportion  as  any  literary 
work  rises  in  its  pretensions;  for  instance,  if  it  works  by  the 
highest  forms  of  passion,  its  nisus — its  natural  effort — is  to 
a^ress  the  race,  and  not  any  individual  nation.  That  it  found 
a  bar  to  this  ni9ti«,  in  a  limited  language,  was  but  an  accident : 
the  essential  relations  of  every  great  mtellectual  work  are  to 
those  capacities  in  man  bv  which  he  tends  to  brotherhood,  and 
not  to  those  by  which  he  tends  to  alienation.  Man  is  ever 
coming  nearer  to  agreement,  ever  narrowing  his  differences, 
notwithstanding  that  the  interspace  mav  cost  an  eternity  to  tra- 
verse. Where  the  agreement  is,  not  w^ere  the  difference  is,  in 
the  centre  of  man's  affinities,  not  of  his  repulsions,  there  lies  the 
magnetic  centre  towards  which  all  poetry  that  is  potent,  and  all 
philosophy  that  is  faithful,  are  eternally  travelling  by  natural 
tendency.  Consequently,  if  indirectly  literature  may  hold  a 
patriotic  value  as  a  gay  plumage  in  the  cap  of  a  nation,  di- 
rectly, and  by  a  far  deeper  tendency,  literature  is  essentially 
alien.  A  poet,  a  book,  a  system  of  religion,  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion best  qualified  for  appreciating  their  powers,  and  not  to  the 
nation  that,  perhaps  by  accident,  gave  them  birth.  How,  then, 
is  it  wonderful  that  an  intense  organ  of  the  social  principle  in  a 
nation,  viz.,  a  nobility,  should  fail,  in  their  professional  charac- 
ter, to  rate  highly,  or  even  to  recognise  as  having  anv  proper 
existence,  a  fine  art  which  is  by  tendency  anti-social;  (anti- 
social in  this  sense,  that  what  it  seeks,  it  seeks  by  transcending 
all  social  barriers  and  separations?)  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  England,  where  the  aristocracy  for  three  centuries  (t6thy 
17tb;  I8th)  paid  so  little  honour;  in  their  public  or  corporate 
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capacity^  to  literature,  privately  they  honoured  it  with  a  rare 
courtesy.  That  same  grandee,  who  would  have  looked  upon 
Camden,  Ben  Jon^n,  oelden,  or  Hobbes,  a3  an  audacious  in« 
truder,  if  occupying  any  prominent  station  at  a  State  festival} 
would  have  received  him  with  a  kind  of  filial  reverence  in  his 
own  mansion ;  for  in  this  place,  as  having  no  national  reference} 
as  sacred  to  hospitality,  wnich  regards  the  human  tie,  and  not 
the  ciyic  tie,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  regard  the  man  of  letters 
in  his  cosmopolitan  character.  And  on  the  same  instinct,  a 
prince  in  the  very  meanest  State  would,  in  a  State-pageant  com- 
memorating the  national  honours,  assign  a  distinguished  place  to 
the  national  high-admiral,  though  he  were  the  most  stupid  of  men, 
and  would  utterly  neglect  the  stranger  Columbqs.  But  in  his  own 
palace,  and  at  his  own  table,  he  would  perhaps  invert  this  order 
of  precedency,  and  would  place  Columbus  at  his  own  right  hand. 

Some  such  principle,  as  is  here  explained,  did  certainly  pre^ 
vail  in  the  practice  (whether  consciously  perceived  or  not  in  the 
philosophy)  of  that  England  which  extended  through  the  six* 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  First  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury all  honour  to  literature  under  anv  relation  began  to  give 
way.  And  why?  Because  expanding  politics,  exranding 
partisanship,  and  expanding  joumalismi  then  first  called  into 
the  field  of  literature  an  inferior  class  x>f  laboni»nk  Then 
first  it  was  that — ^irom  the  noblest  of  professions,  literatove 
became  a  ^de.  Literature  it  was  that  gave  the  first  woqnd  to 
literature ;  the  hack  scribbler  it  was  that  first  degraded  the  lofty 
litenuy  artist.  For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  lived  under 
the  shade  of  this  fatal  Bevolotion.  But,  however  painfixl  such  a 
state  of  things  may  be  to  the  keen  sensibilities  of  men  pursuing 
the  finest  of  vocations — candying  forward  as  inb^itors  worn  past 
generations  the  eternal  chase  after  truth,  and  power,  and  beauty 
— still  we  must  hdd  that  the  dishonour  to  litMratnre  has  issued 
from  internal  sources  proper  to  henelf,  and  not  from  without. 
The  nobilityK)f  England  have  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  person- 
ally practised  literature  as  an  elevated  accompiisjiiiaent :  our  royal 
and  noble  authors  are  numeropi ;  and  they  woiuld  ha^^e  continu- 
ed the  same  cordial  attentions  to  the  literary  body,  had  that  body 
maintained  the  same  honourable  composition*  Biit  a>litt6ratm$r, 
sii^ply  as  such,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  distinguish  with  £Bivour ; 
once,  but  not  now,  he  ynas  liable  to  no  misjuogment.  Once  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  man  of  some  genius,  or,  at  the  least,  of 
unusual  scholarship.  Now,  on  the  contrair,  a  mob  of  traitors 
have  mingled  with  the  true  xa^  $  and  :the  loyal  perish  ^th  the 
disloval,  license  it  is  im]X)ssible  in  a  mob,  so  vast  and  fluctuatingi 
for  the  artillery  of  avenging  scorn  to  sdect  its  victims. 

All  this,  bitter  in  i^el^  h|8  become  nwf  bitt^  from  tl^e  con- 
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trast  famished  by  France.  We  know  that  literature  has  long 
been  misappreciated  amonost  ourselves.  Jn  France  it  has  long 
been  otherwise  appreciateoc—niore  advantageously  appreciated. 
And  we  infer  that  therefore  it  is  in  France  inore  wisely  ap*- 
preciated.  But  this  does  not  follow.  We  have  ever  been  of 
opinion  that  the  valuation  of  literature  in  France,  or  at  least  of 
current  literature,  and  as  it  shews  itself  in  the  treatment  of  liter- 
ary men,  is  unsonnd,  extravagant,  and  that  it  rests  upon  a 
basis  originally  false.  Simply  to  have  been  the  translator  from 
the  English  of  some  prose  book,  a  history  or  a  memoir,  neither 
requiring  nor  admitting  any  display  of  mastery  over  the  resources 
of  language,  conferred,  throughout  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  so 
advantageous  a  position  in  society  upon  one  whom  we  English 
should  view  as  a  literary  scrub  or  mechanic  drudfi;^,  that  we  really 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  law$  of  France  and  the  court  cere* 
monies  to  reflect  this  feature  of  public  nianper^.  Naturally, 
for  instance,  any  man  honoured  so  preposterously  ought  in  law 
to  have  enjoyed,  in  right  of  hia  book,  the  ju9  trium  liberorum^ 
and  perpetaal  immunity  fix>m  taxes.  Or  again»  as  regards  cere-; 
monial  oonours,  on  any  fair  scale  of  proportions,  it  was  reasonable 
to  ecKpect  that  to  any  man  who  had  gone  into  a  fpurth  edition,  the 
royal  sentinels  shoidd  present  arms ;  that  to  the  author  of  a  suc- 
cessful tragedy^  the  guard  should  every  where  turn  out;  and  that 
an  epic  poet,  if  ever-  sueh  a  difficult  birth  should  make  its 
epiphany  in  Paris,  mii^t  look  to  have  his  approach  towards  a  ^oirif 
sinnottDoed  by  a  salvo  of  a  hundred  and  one  guna. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to.  go  into  the  illustrative  details 
of  this  monstrous  anomaly  in  French  society.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  its  cause-^as  sufficiently  explaining  why  it  is  tliat  no 
imitatiaD  of  sueii  absuoditiea  can  or  ought  topcosper  in  England. 
The  same  state  of  things^  under  a  di&rent  modification,  takes 
plaee  in  Germany;  and  £rom  ihe  veiy  same  c^use.  Is  it  not 
monatroufl,  or  vhm  it  not  until  within  repent  days,,  to  find  every 
Gern^m  ciAy  drarwmg'  the  pedantic  materials)  aiKl  the  pedantic 
interest  of  its  staple  conyersationfiromthe  systems  and  the  conflicts 
of  a  few  rivttl  aosdemi^  profess(»a  ?  Generally  these  paratnount 
lords  of  German  conyeraatiiiD,  that  swayed  its  movements  thia 
waj  or  that,  as  a  lively  bfeexe  sways  acorurrfieldr^^re  metaphy^ 
siaans;  Fiehtc^  {or  instance,  and  |{ef0eL  Xhe^ewere  the  arid 
sands  that  bibuJously.- absorbed^  me  perennial  gushings  of 
German  entbusiasiB.  Franoeof  the  last  century  and  the  modern 
Germany  wese^s  to . this > point  on  tliesame  1/evel  of  foolishness. 
But  France  had  (^eatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  Ubendity .  Fop 
fleneral  literature  furnishes  topics  »  thousand  times  more  gracer 
ml  and  fitted  to  blend  with  i^ooial  pleasure  than  the  sapless  pro- 
b}^m9  pf  ontological  systems  meant  only  &r  scholastic  use. 
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running  counter  to  his  own  mature.  Itwafi  byshopting^awry 
that  he  had  hit  the  mark ;  and,  when  most  he  came  qear  t^  the 
bull's  eye,  most  of  all  **  by  "Jgh^"  ^^  ought  to  have  missed  jt. 
He  had  blundered  into  the  Traveller,  into  Mr..  Croaker,  {into 
Tony  Lumkin ;  and  not  satisfied  with  such  dreadfial  blunders  as 
these,  he  had  consummated  his  guilt  by  blundering  into  tiie 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  Deserted  Village ;  atrocitiea  over 
which  in  effect  we  are  requested  to  drop  the  veil  of  humiBm 
charity ;  since  the  more  gem-like  we  may  choose  to  thiok  the3e 
works,  the  more  unnatural,  audacious,  and  indeed  treasonablQ^  it 
was  in  nn  idiot  to  produce  them* 

In  this  condition  of  Goldsmith's  traditionary  character,  so  in- 
jariouslv  disturbing  to  the  natural  effect  of  his  inimitable  works, 
(for  in  Its  own  class  each  of  his  best  worka  is  inimitable,)  Mr. 
Forster  steps  forward  with  a  three-fold  exposure  of  the  falsehood 
inherent  in  the  anecdotes  uix>n  which  this  traditional  character 
has  arisen.  Some  of  these  anecdotes  he  chall^iges  as  literally 
false ;  others  as  virtually  so ;  they  are  true  perhaps,  but  undfer 
such  a  version  of  their  circumstances  as  would  altogether  take  out 
the  sting  of  their  offensive  interpretation.  For,  others  again, 
and  this  is  a  profounder  service,  he  furnishes  a  most  just  ajQd 
philosophic  explanation,  that  brings  them  at  once  yrithin  the 
reader's  toleration,  nay,  sometimes  within  a.  deep  reactioa  of 
pity.  Asa  case,  for  instance,  of  downright  fal^ehooc),  we  miy 
cite  the  well-known  story  told  by  Boswell — that,  when  Gold- 
smith travelled  in  France  with  some  beautiful  young  English 
women,  (meaning  the  Miss  Hornecks,)  he  was  seriously  ujieasy 
at  the  attentions  which  they  received  from  the  gallantry  of 
Frenchmen,  as  intruding  upon  his  own  claims.  Nqw  this^ry, 
in  logical  phrase,  proves  too  much.  For  the  man  whp.cou/d 
have  expressed  such  feelings  in  such  a  situation,  must  h^ve  been 
ripe  for  Bedlam.  Coleridge  mentions  a  man  who  entertained  po 
exalted  an  opinion  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  right  to  apQtheosis, 
that  he  never  uttered  that  great  pronoun  "  /,'*  withmit  solemnly 
taking  off  his  hat.  Even  to  the  oblique  case  "  ?n<?,"  which  no 
compositor  ever  honours  with  a  capital  M^  and  to  the  possessive 
pronoun  my  and  miney  he  held  it  a  duty  to  kias  his  hand. ' .  Tet 
this  bedlamite  would  not  have  been  a  competitor  with  a  lady  for 
the  attentions  paid  to  her  in  right  of  her  sex.  In  Goldsmith's 
case,  the  whole  allegation  was  dissipated  in  the  xnost  deciaiye 
way.  Some  years  afler  Goldsmith's  death,  one  of  the.  sistelrs 
personally  concerned  in  the  case,  was  unaffected,ly  shocked.pt 
the  printed  story  when  comings  tp-her  knowledge,  as  a  grQss.,9A- 
lumny ;  her  sorrow  made  it  evident  (hat  the  whole  hao^  b^pehja 
maliaous  distortion  of  someUgt^t-heftrted  £^ety  ja(tQi:^^^,Q<;^- 
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^niitti.  There  18  little  doubt  tliat  the  story  of  the  blooni-coloured 
coat,  and  of  the  puppetnshow,  rose  on  a  similar  basis — (he  calum- 
hlnus  perversion  of  a  Jest. 

' '  *But  fn  other  cases,  where  there  really  may  have  been  some  fretful 
expiiession  of  selP^steem,  Mr.  Forster's  explanation  transfers  the 
foime  to  a  truer  and  a  more  pathetic  station.  Goldsmith's  own 
precipitancy,  his  overmastering  defect  in  proper  reserve,  in  self- 
bontrol,  and  in  presence  of  mind,  falling  in  with  the  habitual 

'  undervaluation  uf  many  amongst  his  associates,  placed  him  at  a 

'  great  disadvantage  in  animated  conversation.  His  very  truth- 
fulness^ his  simplicity,  his  frankness,  his  hurry  of  feeling,  all  told 
against  hhii.  iliey  betrayed  him  into  inconsiderate  expressions 
that  lent  a  colour  of  plausibih'ty  to  the  malicious  ridicule  of  those 
^^ho  disliked  him  the  more,  from  being  compelled,  after  all,  to 
fesj^ect  him.  His  own  understanding  oftentimes  sided  with  his 
disparagers.  He  mw  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong;  whilst 
secretlv  he  feU  that  his  meaning — if  properly  explained— had 
been  right.  Defrauded  in  this  way,  and  by  his  ow  n  co-operation, 
of  distinctions  that  naturally  belonged  to  him,  he  was  driven  un- 

.  consciously  t6  attempt  some  restoration  of  the  balance,  by  claim- 
ing for  a  moment  distinctions  to  which  he  had  no  real  preten- 
tions. '  The  whole  was  a  trick  of  sorrow,  and  of  sorrowing  j)er- 
plexlty :  he  felt  that  no  justice  had  been  done  to  him,  and  that 
lie  had  himself  made  an  openirtg  for  the  wrong :  the  result  he 
sa^^  but  the  process  he  could  not  disentangle ;  and,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  his  distiX'ss,  natural  irritation  threw  him  upon  blind 
efforts  to  recover  his  ground  bv  unfounded  claims,  when  claims 
so  well  founded  had  been  maliciously  disallowed. 

But  a  day  of  accounting  comes  at  last — a  day  of  rehearing 
for  the  cause,  and  of  revision  for  the  judgment.  The  longer 
this  review  has  been  delayed,  the  more  impressive  it  becomes 
iri  the  changes  which  it  works.  Welcome  is  the  spectacle  when, 
alter  three-fourths  of  a  century  have  passed  away,  a  writer — 
qualified  for  such  a  task,  by  ample  knowledge  of  things  and  per- 
iBons,  by  great  powers  for  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  case, 
aud  for  a  splendid  exposition  of  its  results,  with  deep  sensibility 
t6  the  merits  of  the  man  chiefly  concerned  in  the  issue,  enthu- 
siastic, but  without  partisanship — comes  forward  to  unsettle  false 
verdicts,  to  recombine  misarranged  circumstances,  and  to  ex- 
plain anew  misititerpreted  facts.  Such  a  man  wields  the  autho- 
rity of  heraldic  marshals.     Like  the  Otho  of  the  Roman  theatre, 

'  he  has  power  to  raise  or  to  degrade — to  give  or  to  take  away 


in  humility  on  tlie  lowest  bench,  he  says — "  Go  thou  up  to  a 
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higher  place.  Seat  thyself  above  those  proud  meii)  that  once 
frampled  thee  hi  the  dust.  Be  thy  memorial  kixin  ekdli--!^nA 
(as  of  some  who  scorned  thee)  *  the  whistling  ori  namie/'  Be 
tihou  remembered  amon^t  m^n  by  tears  of  iendemessy  by  happ^ 
laughter,  untainted  wim  malice,  and  by  the  b^nedictiona  of 
those  iliai,  rererencing  mati*s  nature,  see  gladly  its  fraiUieb 
brought  within  the  gracious  smile  of  hulnan  charity^  and  iti 
trobihtres  levelled  to  the  apprehension  of  simplicity  and  innow 


cence. 


Over  every  grave,  even  though  tenanted  by  guilt  and  shame, 
the  human  hearty  when  circumstantially  made  acquainted  >  with 
Its  silent  records  of  suflfering  or  temptation,  yearns  in  lov^-op 
in  forgiveness  to  breathe  a  solemn  Bequiescat !  how  mrach  more, 
then,  over  the  grave  of  a  benefector  to  the  human  race  t  But  it 
is  a  natural  feeling,  with  respect  to  such  a  prayer,  that,  bowev^ 
fervent  and  sinceiv,  it  has  no  perfect  faith  m  its  own  validity  «0 
long  as  any  unsettled  feud  from  ancient  calumny  hanga  over  ihe 
buried  person.  The  unredressed  wrong  seems  to  haunt  the  sd^ 
pulchre  in  the  shape  of  a  perpetual  disturbance  to  its  rest.  First 
of  all,  when  this  wrong  has  been  adjudicated  and  expiated,  is  the 
Requiescat  uttered  with  a  perfect  faith  in  itself.  J3y  a  natural 
confusion  we  then  transfer  our  own  feelings  to  the  occnpanft  df 
the  grave.  The  tranquillization  to  our  own  wounded  sense  of 
justice  seems  like  an  atonement  to  his )  the  peace  for  us  trana* 
forms  itself  under  a  fiction  of  tenderness  into  a  peace  for  him : 
the  reconciliation  between  the  world  that  did  the  wrong  and  the 
grave  that  seemed  to  suffer  it,  is  accomplished ;  the  recondler 
m  such  a  case,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  a  double  benefactor-*- 
to  kim  that  endured  the  injury — ^to  us  that  resented  it ;  and  fn 
tSie  particular  case*now  before  the  public,  we  shall  all  be  ready 
to  agree  that  this  reconciling  friend,  who  might  have  entitled 
his  work  Vindicics  OliveriancBj  has,  by  the  Pi^ty  of  his  service  to 
a  man  of  exquisite  genius,  so  long  and  so  tooliy  misrepresented, 
earned  9  right  to  interweave  for  ever  his  own  cipher  and  cogniz*- 
ance  in  fiKal  union  with  those  of  Ouv£&  Goldsmith. 
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destructive  Plan.    By  James  Ward.    London,  1848. 

That  the  set  of  opinions  brought  fortk  into  action  by  the  re« 
eent  Bevelution  in  France  is  something  totally  different  from 
the  now  (HMnmoDHpIace  Kepublicanifim  with  wbicn  the  Revolution 
of  1789  deluded  Enrope^  must  already  be  sufficiently  clear  to  all 
who  have^  paid  any  attention  to  the  accounts  that  have  been 
reacfadbf^  us  from  Paris  for  the  last  two  months. 
<  TbiS)  indeed,  iswhAt-any  well<^instructed  person  will  have  been 
prepared  to  expect.  It  has  never  yet  been  seen  that  any  great 
soeifll  crius  was  a  mere  repetition  of  that  which  preceded  it. 
Always  in  ev^y  erisu,  there  are  involved  new  principles,  ne>v 
^rniSy-accuaiulated  in  the  mind  of  society  since  the  last  epoch 
0f  a-sifiAilar  nature,. and  whioh^  seizing  the  current  opportunity 
-^f^K  indeed  they  have  not  eveated  it — spring  forth  into  expanded 
aetivity,  dominate  over  the  crisis^  and  give  it  its  special  signifi-' 
eance  -and  eharaeter^  If,  then,  this  new  Revolution  in  France 
be^  as  the  fears  of  some,  the  hopes  of  others,  and  the  anxieties  of 
all  bespeak  it — nay,  as  its  train  of  already  achieved  consequences 
proves,  it  to  be — a  real  crisis  for  all  £urope ;  it  follows,  according 
te^  all  analogy^  that  it  contwis  new  seeds,  and  that  the  condition 
of  sodety  which  it  will  ullomately  evolve,  will  be  unlike  any  yet 
kn<ywn. 

« What  then  are  the  new  seeds  contained  in  this  thirdy  or  as  it 
is  npw  eust(»mary,  in  contempt  of  the  transactions  of  July  1830, 
to  isay,  this  $eeond  French  Revolution  t  A  mighty  question,  which 
the  future  alone  can  fully  ansinery  but  in  connexion  with  which,  one 
or  two  things  may  even  now  be  said  I  It  is  always  possible  to  infer 
something  regarding  the  direction  which  a  political  movement  will 
assume,  by  observing  what  are  the  speculations  abroad  in  society 
at  the  time,  and  which,  possessing  the  leading  minds,  are  likely,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  to  be  embodied  in  the  new  system  of  things. 
What,  then,  are  the  ideas  at  present  most  powerful  in  the  mind 
of  the  French  nation  1  the  ideas,  that  is,  which  engage  in  a  special 
manner  its  most  active  intellects,  and  are  by  them  most  sedul-- 
ously  diffused  among  the  people!  To  this  question  a  partial 
answer  has  already  been  furnished  in  the  frequent^  but  somewhat 
blind  allusions  in  our  newspapers  to  ^^  Communism,"  ^^  Commu' 
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ritst  Doeilrines,"  &c.y  as  being  now  very  preralent  in  JlrAuiU 
sodety^  and  as  liaving  disciples  among  the'  v«ry  men  who  have 
acted  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  Bev<Jotionv  On.exarain* 
ifii^  tnore  closely,  it  is  found  that  in  these  newspaper  aUasions  the 
word  ^^  Communism"  is  used  as  a  vague  des^nation  for  a  vairiety  of 
pc^h'ticai  and  social  theories  now  abroad  in  Iradice^  all  of  tiieni'  oha^ 
racterized,  it  would  appear,  by  a  vehement  r^ugnance,  in  uMna 
eases  intellectual,  in  otners  sentimental^  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Adam' 
Smith  and  Malthus,  and  all  of  them  aiming  at  a  grand  nesult^ 
which  they  term  '^  the  Re-organization  of  Labour/'  and  some- 
times also,  more  generally,  ^^  The  Benirganizatioti  of  Society/^ 
To  expound  the  more  remarkable  of  these  theories^'  and  to  c<^ 
kct  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  how  far  tb^  are  Kkely-io 
affect  the  course  of  events  in  France^  are  Ae  objects  of  the  pro« 
sent  article.  ■      •     ,r, 

•  It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  sinoe  Claode^Hcnri,  Comte 
de  Saint-Simon,  began  to  promulgate  in  France  tliose*  views 
^hich  have  since  become  so  famous  under  the  name  of  SainU' 
Simoniamsm,  Bom  at  Paris,  the  17th  October  1760,  of  a  ianitly 
^e  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  Freneh  noblesse^  and 
which  traced  its  descent  to  Cfaarlemasne,  thnovah  tbe-Oocmts 
-de  Yermandois,  Saint^Simon  inherited,  as  much  as  any  ^mam 
<6f  his  £;eneration,  those  qualities,  which  high  pedigree.  eoiD- 
ftrs.  His  grandfather,  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  was  ooe  <of 
•Ihe  most  noted  of  those  aristocratic  figures  that  moved:  ao 
gt^acefuUy  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  His  father,  .howervei^ 
^aviirg  lost  the  ducal  titl€  and  property,  Saint*8imon  began  life 
*ff om  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  than  that  to  which  hMname 
^litifled  him.  After  having  received  a  general  educatioa  uadier 
rD^Alembert,  and  other  masters,  he  followed  the  oourse  usual  at 
that  time  for  young  Frenchmen  of  family^  and  in*  the  year  1777 
joined  the  army  which  was  sewt  by  Louia  XYl.  to  assbtthB 
American  insurgents  against  the  British  orown.   •  >  •* 

'Inheriting  in  large  degree  a  certain  restlesanesB  >  and  eooen  tri- 
nity which  was  characteristic  of  his  fiimily^  Sain^imoa,  -twn 
'itteai^ly  youth,  was  buoyed  up  ln>'  a  peranasbn  that  he  waalo 
^play  a  great  part  in  the  worla.  When  he  was  in  bis  tl7tk. year 
<" nils  servant'  u^as  inslmded  to  awake  kiai  every  morning  widi 
fhe8e'Words-^^^Le%'ei&-vonsi,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  srous  a^sz 'de 
'^^randes  cbosi^s  k  faire."  For  a  you»^  Frctrchman  bent^ieb 
■*^^gttit)Ae%  -choses,''*  America  wasisoaroefyabe  field >  aad>iafter 
''havinfg  ^rred  under  Wadiington  and  iiouil^  asiweH  asftravelkd 
Un  a  pi^ivafe  ca^city  in*  varioea'parts  of  ithe<9eii(iiient,especiaUy 
i4i*Me)(i60f  where  he  attempted  te^ihtefeBttbe  Yiberejjr  in  asefaeme 
'^fol^'oAftiyig  thetwo  ^oceans  'by  < 'rendering  >nav^ble  i/tbe'.  liaer 
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Paetido,  he  wn^'g^.  to  jretam  to  Prance. .  Here,  in  the  enjoy-* 
vent  of  the  rank'-of  Colonel)  which  was  at  that  time  oonferred 
^n  yoiiHg  n0blemen  as  aa  hoaorary  sineoorey  he  continued  to  live 
ttteourt  withomt  seeking  any  opportunity  of  active  service.  ^^  My 
Tooation/'  he  says^  ^^ was  not  to  be  a  soldier;  I  was  inclined  to 
a  inode^of  activity  ^^ttite  diff^ent,  and,  I  may  say,  opposite.  To 
stody  the  march  of:  the  human  sfiirit,  in  order,  eventually,  to 
kbouir  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation;  such  was  the  end 
whieb  I  proposed  to  myself." 

-  Ja  17ftS,  naTing.beeii  left  his  own  master  by  his  father^s  death 
two  years  before,  he  visited  Holland :  aiKl  in  the  following  year 
la^  jveat  to  Spain.  Availing  himself  there  of  tlie  influence  which 
bis  ^siiioa  atForded,  he  pressed  on  public  notice  various  projects 
of  ft  pmctieal:  character.  One  of  these,  concerted  between  him 
and  Cabarrus,  then  director  of  the  bank  of  St.  Charles,  after* 
wards  Minister  of  Finance,  was  a  project  for  uniting  Madrid 
inth'theisoa^bynMans  of  a  canal.  This  scheme  failed  for  want  of 
enoouragemeftt  from  the  Spanish  Government;  in  another  scheme^ 
however,  for  establishing  a  system  of  stage-coaches  in  Andalusia 
v^the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in  Spain — he  was  more  sue- 
cessiul*  In  these,  attempts  at  improvement  in  a  foreign  country, 
one  sees  that  passion  for  reetification  at  all  times  and  places  which 
is  the  genuine  oharaeteristic  of  those  whom  the  world  call  refor- 
mers. What  Saint- Simon  attempted  on  a  small  scale  in  Spain^ 
the  odebrated  Count  Kumford  accomplished  on  a  much  larger, 
in  Bavaria.  Both  were  men  of  the  same  stamp.  In  Saint-Simon, 
howovec,  as  was  proved  by  his  subsequent  career,  the  passion  for 
jectificatioB  wasinfinitely  deeper  and  more  frantic  than  in  Count 
Sumford.  Beginning  with  proposals  for  constructing  canals, 
ajud  .establishing  systems  of  Diligences  for  the  benefit  of  provin- 
xiaL  traffic,  it  was  to  go  on  increasing  by  exercise,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  conscious  of  itself,  until  at  length  it  was  to 
:j9capple  expressly^  daringly,  and  even  ostentatiously  with  the 
wrongs  of  humanity  itseli*. 

I  .Saii^StmoQ  Mturaed  to  his  native  country  in  1789,  imme- 
.diately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Revolution.  He  took 
ottorpart^  hesays^  in  tbeAttrrinc  ev^ts  which  followed,  but  .stood 
by.  aa^  mere  spectator*.  .  Nobleman  as  he  was,  his  sympathies 
.  were  probably  more  with  the-  Hepublioans  than  with  the  Royalists 
Ml  \tha  stra^lei.  At  all.  cventiB^  bent  on  schemes  of  his  own, 
linsjinteresl.mi  which  was  stronger  than  any  aristocratic  regi*ets 
jof^e  hour^  be.  did  not  hesitate^  in  partnership  with  a  Prussian 
ifioblamaai^  donnt  M  Beder%,  whose  acaoaintance  he  had  made 
vln;SpaaD,,to.pBrduisea  large>Quaotit)y  ot  the  confiscated  national 
olands^iDoi  ^  BetoliitioiiaiQr  i(noivBrnmeiit«  The  funds  were  to  be 
nenpl^jneri  oli^h»i  {)art;in:fotindtugu^' agreat  sei^tiHp  s^ 
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oreat  industrial  establislimeBt ;"  but  wImiI)  after  ihe  faU  HSio* 
bespien^e,  the  property  was  at  length  realized^  this  pvoject'waa 
irustitited  by  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  paartneF,  whioh'end*^ 
ed  in  his  accepting  from  tbe  latter  the  net  8nm>  of  144)000  liyrea 
(£G800)  in  Ueu  of  all  his  claims.  TUs  took  place  in  1797. 
^' Pecuuiarilj/'  said  Saint-Simon,  commentkig  en  the'tnuulu>*> 
tion  afterwards,  ^^  I  was  the  dupe  of  Bedem." 

Upon  his  little  fbrtnne  of  £6800  as  a  basis,  6«int49knoh; 
now  in  his  thirtj»eighth  year,  was  to  bnild  a  vast  life  1  His-  paa^^ 
sion  for  a  career  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  definite  shape* 
To  lead  mankind  into  a  new  path  of  activity,  Am  nature  of 
which,  however,  he  could  as  yet  only  laintly  mdioate  to  himarif 
by  the  descriptive  adjective  of  ^pbysico-politi^ay^  applied  to  iti 
by  anticipation-^this  seemed  an  enterprise  worthy- of  ms  taiL  v  • ' 

But,  iiret,  he  must  qualify  himself  for  his  gaeat.taskby  a 
course  of  universal  education.  Of  tln^  edneation  the  ^fimt  parb 
must  be  technical  and  theoretical;  that  is, he  must  ficst  dkoreughlgr 
accoutre  and  master  all  those  contemporary  •oienti6egeiieratities  in- 
which  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  race  was  condensed  and -for- 
mnlized.  True,  he  is  no  longer  young  (  ^  hia  brain  has  lost  lis  - 
malleabilitv ;"  still,  as  being  rich  and  resolute,  he  possesses  sklvan** 
tages  on  the  other  side ;  nor  in  the  mind  of  an  old  pttf>H  of 
D'Alembert  could  the  necessary  elementary  notions  be  entirely 
wanting.  Accordingly,  taking  up  his  residence  near  the  EeoU^ 
FolytechnitpUj  and  cultivatiag,  on  purpose,  the  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  Professors,  he  devoted  his  whole  attention! 
for  three  years,  aooording  to  lus  own  methods  and  convenience^ 
and  with  all  the  appliances  that  money  could  purchase,  to  the 
study  of  the  phyaical  sci«ice8--mathei«tic^  ««mDomy,  genend 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Satisfied -with  his  prc^Qress  in  these,*  he  - 
removed  in  1801  to  the  neigbbouriiood  of  the  Eoob^iUdeBiHey'^ ' 
in  order,  in  a  similar  matfher,  toi  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas  negai<d<*> 
ing  inorganic  nature,  all  tlie  goneaal  sotiooa  that  were  attainablB  . 
regarding  organized  bodies.  Here,  aoooidinfflir,  in  (the  company* 
of  eminent  intellects,  be  traversed  the.^ele  £sid;«o£>ph(ysiologiciil 
science*  i  i         ♦,.•<,■•.•.,•. 

Having  thus  imbibed  and  nkadoihiS'Owvi'aU  die  tsotUmmpomoyi  . 
scientific  thought  of  France,  it  was  neoessafyibr  htm^  according' 
to  his  plan,  to  visit  England  and  Germany,  lest^in  either  couii^' 
tryi  any  ideas  should  be  lurking^  of  deoded  Eunspean '  valae,> 
although  France  had  not  recognised  them*    He 'Was*  disappoint** 
ed.     ^^  From  England^"*  he  rays,  ^^  I  brought  back  the  «ieirtaih^, 
that  its  inhabitants  were  not  ffireetin^  their  asientific'  labonrstBi  ^ 
any  general  end,  and  had  et  that  ^taoe  ne  nc(w  a^&l  idea  on: 
hand*"    The  Germans,  on  the  other  -hsad,  he  ^^^B«>prised  in^tlie 
midst  of  their  xayatiGal  philosop^y*-i*thi^//tytte  infiMitHsikage-of 'oU-*' 
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gefl&dril  seleDce.'*  Thus,  seeing  tfast  tiie  two  great  Teutonic 
ceantrieB  eotdd  filmish  hiiti  with  no  idea  oat  of  the  circle  of 
ftt&damentad.8oientHio'briii]cipIe8^  which  had  been  accessible  to 
him  in  France^  he  eonsideved  himself  justified  in  concluding  that, 
in  having;  nnide  those  principles  inlij  his  own,  he  had  taken 
in  tbe.entiiB  easenoe^ol  all  thei  contemporary  thought  of  the 
world.  •• 

'  To>the  mass  of  fermal  or  theoretical  knowledge  which  Saint- 
Sinun  hid  acqvioed  fagrhis  meftliod  of  systematic  contact  with  all 
those  of  bis  contemfmnries  who  made  thinking  or  generalization 
their  profassiim,  it  behoved  him,  according  to  his  prescribed  plan, 
to*  add  semethizig-  else  before  he  could  regard  his  training  as  com- 
phte.  This  was  Bxperienee,  properly  so  called ;  that  is,  the  actual 
realizatacm  in  his  cwn  person  of  the  whole  range  of  human  idio* 
>}.Q»fii»  and  .motiona.  Now  »>  the  former  portion  of  his  edu- 
cation  'had  been  compassed  by  study,  so  this  could  only  be 
compassed  by  experimenfytthn';  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  assump* 
tion  forseieBtific  purposes  of  all  those  situations  in  which  any 
newifiet  of  fieelings  could  be  obtained.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
torleaid  tat  seversu  years  a  life  of  systematic  experimentation,  in 
order  that,  as  by  his  previous  course  of  universal  study  he  had 
digested  die  whole  mass  of  known  scientific  truths,  and  as  it  were 
placed  himself  at  the  point  of  highest  theoretic  generality  attain- 
ed* by  the  raoe,  so  now,  fay  this  other  method,  he  might  break 
doJarn  the  limitatioBS  ^IMa  circled  him  in  as  a  nobleman  and  a 
Fienchflnan,  fraternise  emotionally  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  be 
able  at  last,  to  come  forth  a  gemiine  epitome  of  all  human 
sensaitiiiii.  - 

iOifttfifist  experinent*-^eeMfessed  by  himself  to  have  been  such, 
was!  that  of  marriage^  The  lady  he  chose  for  his  wife  was 
MadembiMUe  da  Champgraudy  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions in-  artns'diiriviig  -the  American  War.  '^  I  wished  to  use 
matfiiage,'^  he  saysj  :^^  as  a  mefltia  for  studying  the  savanta  ;  a  thing 
which  mipeared  .to  me-neoessary  for  the  execution  of  my  enter- 
prin ;  ror,  rd  order  to  improve  t^  organization  of  the  scientific 
system,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know  well  the  situation  of 
human  kMywledge;'  it  istneeessaiy  alsoy*to  seize  the  e09ct  which 
thoioultivation'ov  soieneo-produces  on.  those  who  devote  them- 
aelvoeto  it;  rit isineeeSsarytSsi'iqi{Meiate  the. influence  which  this 
ocQOfNitioiiiieaqsnuses^over  their  passions,  over  thehr  spirit,  over 
thowimnUsioftthei^imoimi  ^^oRStttokion,  and  over  its  separate 
pai^?ii:iTbe'maldsaoniidi<relaiion.^seems,  in  theoaseef  Saint- 
SiiiiOH^iiK»ihave:i»eiitedithe  uuUgmttjr  tfans  piit««pon  it.  After 
a  few  years  (be  land'^iis  wiforjiroreiisparated  by  a  divorce  procured 
bytsiduttuANeoaqsmt:'  J<DUiUi€issi^"thoi  first  marriage,  Madame 
de  tSutit-SMBvtfaotas  afto^vptilds^X)^^ 
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•  Both  during  and  sfter  hisffianrifige^Ssint^fiuhdhfiontHAiedfte, 
pnrsue^  in  the  most  indefatigable  manner^  hia  .prBscribcdi  tareer 
of  experimentattoa.  <  Balls,  dinnursy  aaid  (soKiiiseDtal 'evening*-; 
parties  followed  each  other,  says  his  bio^anwtv  in  rapid  snoeas^ 
sioo ;  every  new  sitnation  that  money  could  «!reate*waa  dei'ieied 
and  prepared ;  good  and  evil  were  confouaded  ;  plavy  disoosBioiiy' 
debauch,  were  alike  gone  into; '  the.  experience  of  yeara  waa 
crashed  into  a  short  space;  even  old  i^  wasiaitifioially  realised 
by  medicaments ;  ana,  that  the  loathsome  might  not  be  want* 
Ing,  this  enthusiast  for  the  universal,  woiild  inoouJate  himaelf^ 
with  prevalent  contagious  rdiseaaes.  It  .was  pnsbably  wtben 
theorizing  retrospectively  on  this  period  of  his. life  that -Saints 
Simon  afterwarda  drew  up  the  following  scheme  of  what  he  eaa*^ 
ceired  to  be  a  model  hjumian  existenqe  >— ^  Firet^  To  spend  oncTs 
vigorous  youth  in  a  mauntf  the  most  original  and  active '  poa* 
sible;  2dly,  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  human  theories  and 
]M^ctice8 ;  3diy,  To  tniagle  with  all  classes  of  society,  placiifcg 
one's  self  in  all  possible  situatiooa,  and  even  creating  situatioDS 
that  do  not  exist ;  and,  4thly,  To  spend  one*s  old  age  in  resumingt 
one's  observations  and  in  establishix^  principIesJ'  Witb  mgara! 
to  the  violation  of  established  rules:  of  morality  necesaarily  inr 
volved  in  the  reckless  experimentation  preaoiibecl  by  tin^scbeoie^ 
he  observes  characteristically,  ^^  If  I  see  a  man  whoJs  notlauoMdhK 
ed  on  the^career  of  general  soienee.freqnenting  house&of  play  and 
debauch^  and  not  shunning  with  the  most  aoimpolous  caro'tfao 
society  of  persons  of  notorious  immorality,  I.say^  Behold  -a  inai« 
going  to  perditiou;  he  is  bom  under  an  «vil  star^  the  habits 
which  he  is  contracting  will  debase  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  will^ 
consequently,  render  him  supremely  despicable^.  But  if  tliis.num 
is  under  the  direction  of  theoretical  philosophy;  Jf  the  ob^ct 4>fi 
his  researches  is  to  lay  down  the  tme  line  of' oemarcatioi^  which 
ouf^t  to  separate  actions,  and  class  them  into  good  and  bad ;  if 
he  is  compelling  himself  to  disoover  the  means  for  curing  those 
ibaladies  of  the^man  intelligence  whaeh  eauae  ntf  to  follow  paths 
that  lead  ua  away  froai  hiq^pinees ;  then  I  si^,  This  OMn/raoa 
the  career  of  vice  in  a  direction  which,  will  conduct-  htmnecca^ 
sarily  to  the  highest  virtue." 

If  comment  were  necessary  on  this  sweeping  doctrine^  <one  might 
point  out  the  vicious  ooofnaion,-  characteristio  of  the  Utiiitanan 
Phibso]Ay,  which  it  involves,  of  the  two  distiaot  categories  of 
the  Quid  est  .and  the  Quid  oportet:  the  latter, >. thi»ough .  thd 
transitioaary  equivalent  of  the  QuMpr^deetf  bcaog  veduced  to.  a 
mere  departmcmt.of  the  former,,  ahd  so  .made  amenable  to.dia 
ordinary  method  of  scieatiiic  induction ;  a  mothod>  acoordinaito 
which,  die  nni^ trsal  moral  huw  would  be  a  nieia|9eaeialixatioa>uom 
the  mass  of  the  accumulated: past  feaperioaicaveifiour  ~ 
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pebfi^iAaitatie^  (Afiuan^iisml'AiirenoaiK    ^  Do  the  law^  and  tlUbu 
8lalt<>kitcMr  tJie  •doctrine^''  'is  'the  niaxim  directly  antagonistic  . 
Besides/  whatiiKOonnoS'Qf  the-  scMcalled  poetic  faculty,  if  thus,  in 
ooder  lie  knaw  -a  tfaiii|^  ivenuiflt  aotoally  ep  into  the  midst  of  it, 
itilh  hondsy  eyes,  and  &et  ?     If  this  poetic  facaky  is  not  a  hal* 
l\idiifilioiiy  what  is;  it  iMit  that  Shakespearian    something  im^ 
jdarrted  in  a  man^  by  which,  livhig  strongly  bis  own  simple  coarse, 
dudked  onit'fbv  him  iby  his  native  impulses  and  his  felt  duties, 
h^iGaii  yet  keep  company  witii  kings,  knares,  heroes,  and  dead 
diee^fluid  >walk<  wind^like  aiL^licenaea  over  the  whole  earth  ? 
ii'The  ptesorib^d  course  of  experimentation  ended  about  the 
ydOTjlSO?,  when,  fasn^iiig' spent  all  his  money,  Saint-Simon  found 
biiDself,>at.the  ^eof  forty-eeven,  in  a  conditioa  of  abject  }K>verty. 
Tbis^*  too,  faawtev«v,  was-expenenee;  and,  in  order  to  earn  his 
^esd^*tke)frrlEinds<iii  ofi  the  proudest  courtier  of  Louis  XIV^  did 
not treluae'liBe  post  of  elerk  in  a  Mont  de  PUU^  or  Government 
!^!buanthfokiiig£5:tablishment,  which,  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs 
(<d6M).ia'year,  was  offered  him  m  1808  by  the  Comte  de  S^gur, 
1^(wlKMn<  ho  had  applied  fior  some  situatioil.     In  this  post  he  con* 
tinned'  fbv  dboui  siX'  months^  after  whidi  he  was  indebted  for 
lerigingiasid  svbsistenoe  .to  tlie  charity  of  a  fonner  aequaintanoe 
oamffd  £^ard«'    On  Diard's  death,  in  1812,  he  was  again  thrown 
adrift. upon. Baorib.    liringin  the  most  miserable  manner,  often 
without  fire,  and  with  bread  and  water  for  his  only  fare,  he  was 
yet:i:^eld,  he  sarfs,  ^  fay  his  passion  for  science,  and  his  desire 
peaoeablT  to  terminalte-  the  terrible  crisis  in  which  European  so- 
ciety is  involred."     Stiange  spectacle  in  modem  times,  a  man 
IjiringoB,  jolitacy  andpoor^  ill  a  wretched  metropolitan  lodging — 
notimaturini^^ai  specific  ^scientific  discovery,  perfecting  a  mecna- 
tticsd  in^aenlk)n,  or  completing  a  iliteraiy  work,  for  any  of  which 
thei^'weyBinot  flRranting'.prearaents;  but  noorishing  witliin  him, 
ilmdtelAue  foirm  of  •a.Fjvnch  egotism,  an  almost  osieBtal  belief 
iduitiSQineihow  or  odwD  he  was  about  to  aceom[4ish  atdirect  so« 
ciidf^missioa:! :  A  Jbelief  similar  to  this  is,  indeed,  usually  generated 
uinwientnidn  i^^tbe  heUt  and  fever  of  iKessant  action  among 
theiB/foikMirsj;.!but  Tatiely,  as  in'.  SainttSimon,  has  it  been  seen 
existing  as  a  purely  intuitive  egotism,  antecedent  toaU  activity, 
Addiabeniandiirf;  eiqiiioitiy.^its  own  ivenfieation. 
aLMsaiDwhiki^ifSaint^Simoaiwas  to  aocomptish  a  mission,  it  was 
'ibertainlyiiine  rtkat^ he  •  should?  be  setting  aooat  it.     Already  in 
hik  fiftgr^eeoondiyoar,  he  had  susely  entered  on  that  stage  of  life 
incwhich^r'ascaodiiia^to  his  owi\' scheme,  he  should  be  resuming 
his  abseirnddoDs;;    AoK)idingly,,iniil812,-  precisely  at  the  pedra 
■tfb»ni)hi&)  doraniBtanees  iwere ^ mast i. wretched,  Ihe  gave  toi  the 
sBodddi]a£tst.'p«l>licfltion^uiinder  thei  titleof'^  Letters: from' an 
iidu[Bkttiticf 'OeilBvaotO)liu{eDnten{povaim       Tbetheme  of  tbe 
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first  of  th^iM  I6tt9r8  was  the  soqiol  condition^  «ftn)eafw)HH.  KIm 
himself,  belonged  to  the  inteUigeiitiaJ,  ^  disti^i^UibedrffOi»ti«» 
industrial  class*  ^^  Opeo,"  be.  said,  ^^  atsabseripdoii.  befovetttw: 
tomb  of  Newton;  subscribe  all  indiaorimi^Atdiy^'eaeh.Wthalefrer 
sum  he  pleases.  Lei  each  subeoriber  nafmeitWee  avatheimilH 
cians,  three  mechanical  philosophers,  tbcee  cbemi$4sy^biiee*ph]C*{ 
siologists,  three  literary  men^  throe  paLnters^  thn^e  iimsidusiNE'^i&ci^ 
Renew  the  subscription  every  year^  andidi^ride  the.  som.  raised* 
among  the  three  mathematicians,  the  three  ^mechfaiif cal  iphil^acH 
phers,  the  three  chemists,  the  three  physiologists^.thelhve^Jileniry 
men,  the  three  painters,  the  three  musicians,  &c.,  who  ha/ve  objtim** 
ed  most  votes;  and,  by  this  means,  men  of  genius  will  enjoy  tt'i^' 
compense  worthy  of  Uiemselves,  and  of  you.!'  •  In  these  ielt^fs^. 
more  valuable,  it  will  be  perceived)  fo9  the  geoeral  modes  of  wm*' 
ception  which  they  threw  abroad  than  for  any  practioal  jnaeomiMO^i 
dations  which  they  contained,  Saint-Simon  nrst  announced  that 
peculiar  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tempocal  orders  wiiich 
pervades  his  whole  social  philosophy*.  ^^  The  Bpiritiaailpowet  sit 
the  hands  of  the  eaoans  ;  tne  temporal  poiirar  in  the  httuds  lof  the*' 
men  of  property ;  tlie  power  of  naming  the  indiTiduab'caHed'Hoi 
perform  the  functions  of  leaders,  in  the  hand^  Krf>  the'mass^^- 
fbr  salary  to  the  governing  class,  the  consideration  "wMch  tbey*- 
receive.^  Such  was  the  conipendium  of  the  Sabit-S^otiisbri 
politics. 

After  the  "  Letters  from  Geneva,"  the  hext  work  of  Satnt-; 
Simon  was  his  ^^  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Labours  of  the 
19th  Century,"  written  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  Napoleon's 
famous  question  addressed  to  the  Institute — ^^  Give  me  an  -ac^ 
count  of  the  progress  of  science  since  1789 ;  tell  me  its  present 
state,  and  what  are  the  means  to,  be  employed  for  its  aavaiio^ 
ment."  In  this  work  Saint^Simon  criticises  the  existing  state. of 
science,  denounces  the  inteUeetual  anarchy  prevalent,  md  indi*< 
cates  the  coursa  by  which  he. thinks  oleameas  and  or(ler:niaj^:kii> 
evolved.  .  .    i 

The  Restoration,  fiivovrable  as  it  was  on  the  whole  tO'Fi^ench*^' 
men  of  old  families,  brought  no  increase  of  prosperity  to  a 
dreamer  like  Saint^imon.    About  this  time,  however,  it  tras^ 
that  there  began  to  gather  round  him  as  pupils,  those  men  o^ 
general  views  and  ardent  temperament^  most  of  them  then  mere 
youths,  in  whom  his  spirit  and  influence  were  to  survive.     Hif; 
first,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  his  most  constant  disciple^  w^  M, 
Oliude  Bodrigues^  a  young  studei^t  of  Jewish  ei^^iactioai    T^^'^ 
him  succeedi^  two  .men  destined  to  .a.still  greatteTf^lebrityiij 
M*Ai;^ttsiinThierry9aod.M*Auguste.Coo^    ^/VboioterohmgA] 
ot  his  idoaawith  the6e.^upiteinrtp<3Valje*idiieeliiM,  aiteibsrio  hisrlir 
assisted  Saint^imon  .^atiyi^iA^thef )teskTol^ndq;oitii%  his^jratetasK 
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«mI  alittphig^  it  f4ff  pl^tif^iil  pterposesr.  The  pupils,  too,  were  no 
^rdinarf  m«n,  and  contribwted  their  labours,  each  according  to 
Im  taste  4iiid'  faulty.  It  was  in  conjunction  with  Thierry  that 
SahH^mo^'jprepar^  h\i  third  work  of  any  consequence,  which 
ap^^rcfd'  tmder  the-MloWing  title:  *^The  Ee-organization  of 
£uh>pean  Society  5  or  on  the'necessity  and  the  means  of  uniting 
tlie<  Peoples  of  Europe  iftto  one  body-politic,  preserving  to  each  its 
<^wn  iiati(ma]ity ;  by  Henri  Saint-Simon,  and  Augustin  Thierry, 
1m»  pupil.     Paris,  1814.'* 

^  It  was,  bowefver,  in  the  year  1819,  that  Saint-Simon  first  gave 
fbrt^,  in  the' form  of  a  s<nall  pamphlet,  or  rather  squib,  entitled, 
" 'Parnbole^"  those  •<50nceptioii8  regarding  the  place  of  the  in- 
dOBtria)  dashes  ^  in  s<k!iety  on  which  his  title  to  intellectual  ori-^ 
finality  principalty  crests.  Of  this  striking  brochure  the  following 
IS  CM  iibstraci :^^    *,     - 

"  *•  Let  us  suppose  that  France  suddenly  loses  her  Mij  best  mecha- 

oieal  fihilosophetts  her  fifty  best  chemidta,  her  fifty  best  physiologists, 

har  fifty  best  mntlieinaticians,   her  fifty  best  poets,  her  fifty  best 

painter^  her : fifty  best  flculptora^  her  fifty  liest  mastcians,  her  fifty 

&r^  \iterafy  mea,  her  fifty  best  mechaoicians,  her  fsSiy  best  civil  and 

n^ilary  euginQerSt  ber  fifty  best  artillerymen,  her  fihy  best  architects, 

h^T  fi(l3rb9Qt)p}^ysicians,-her  fifty  b^  surgeons,  her  fifty  best  druggists^ 

her  Miy  best  seamen,  ber  ^hy  best  watchmakers,  her  fifty  first  bankers, 

her  twp  hundred  first  pprchants,  her  six  hundred  first  agriculturists, 

her  fifty  best  smiths,  iSbc,  &o.,  &c.,  in  all  the  3000  first  savants^  artists, 

and  artisans  of  France.     ' 

'  **  As  these  men  are  really  the  most  productive  Frenchmen,  they  are 

th^'fiower  of  French  society;  they  are,  of  all  Frenchmen,  the  most 

useftirto  their  country,  those  who  gain  it  most  glory,  and  who  most 

advance  ifs  oivilisaidoti  9M  prosperity.    The  nation  would  become  an 

ilKinimale  body  the  instaat  it  Itot  them ;  it  would  instantly  ftdl  beneath 

the  nations  that  are  its  rivals^  audit  would  remain  subaltern  to  them 

QAltil  Uibiiid  repaired  its  loss,  regained  its  brain«   It  would  take  France 

at  least  a  generation  to  make  good  such  a  misfortune ;  for  men  who  dis^ 

tingqisti  ^mselves  in  labouiis/of  positive  utility  are  real  anomalies, 

apd  naturi^  is  not  prodigal  of  Af^omalies,  especially  those  of  this  kind. 

/'  Let  us  pas§  to  anopi^r  supposition*     Let  us  imagine  that  Finance 

retains  all  the  above,  but  has  the  mis&rtune  to  lose,  on  one  day, 

Monsieur^  the  IGng^s  brother,  Mpnseigneur  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 

Mdnseigneur  the  Duke  de  BeiTv,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  d'Orl^ans, 

Moti^igneur  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  Madame  the  Duchess  D'Angou- 

)m(e,  Itfadame  the  Duchess  de  Beny,  Madame  the  Duchess  d*Orleans, 

MQs^nre  thef  DUchess  de  'Bbdrbon,  and  Maddmbiselle  de  C6nd^ ;  at 

th<l«ikliie  thn^  fAMf  all  the  gi^t  officers  of  the  Crown,  all  the  minis- 

ltt]|(«f  8(lit^  'all'llbe  eOimeettcM  ol^tate^  all  the  masters  of  requests, 

afi4bi  marsiiais,  ^  the*<ttrdittali,  arehbisfaops,  biBkopsr,  gnrnd^yiears 

aail'/eaBens^t  alhdift  pteftetai^aflidxiib^refeots^  all  the''efiip%A  in  the 
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govennnent'oiRoes,  ail  the  judges,  afid,  With  th^;'  the^l0;0OO.H6fj^t 
proprietors <if  tbose  wh6  Hy^  Dom^ousty/- -      *  i »   i  .iVi«i.ffi 

^  This  aiscident  wouid  o«nm>lj  g«ieve  tfae'FVcMch^  t>ec|»iM'£hdy«hB 
n  good  people,  and  because  they  covAdMibtJaB  wkh  «idi&reB«entfae 
sudden  diaapp^arance  of  30  great  a  mino^ber  f»f  tfa^Rt folio wHOOuntrj- 
men.,  But  this  loss  of  SO,OQO  individuafeti  repute^. tiieiin^Jrnpor- 
cant  in  the  State,  would  cav^ae  chagrin  only  ip.  f^.ppio^  of  ▼iew,p«ir^ 
sentimental ;  for  there  would  not  respU  tber^frQW  an^.poUficiU  €^v^l* 
It  would  be  easy  to  replace  the  persona  missing.  In  .the  first  ,p^a9^, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  in  a  condition  to  exebut^  the 
functions  of  the  King's  brother ;  many  capable  of  fillin)r  the  rank  of 
princes  as  suitably  as  Monseigneur  the  Duke  l)*A!ngbuleme^  Alon- 
seigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry,  At.  Then  the  ahte-cna^b^rs  i)f  the 
Chdteau  are  full  of  courtiers  ready  to  occupy  the  plivic^k  of  the  gi*eiit 
Crown-ofiioers ;  the  anay  possesses  hundreds  of  miliary  men,  'as  gbc/d 
captains  as  our  present  marshals.  How  many  clerks  there  are  Wffitftk 
our  ministers  of  State  I  men  of  busineiss  fitter  to  manage  the  affaiftr^f 
the  departments  than  the  prefects  and  aub-prefeeti.now.iin:  ofltef ! 
advocates  as  good  jurisconsirita  a»  our  judges  1  citrA.w  captp^le  ttsioar 
cardinals,  archbishops,  bishopa,  gr^nd*yKair9»  ^an^.  f)anpps^!  JkB  for 
the  10.000  proprietors,  living  sumptMOu^ly^i  t)iei^  b^^  «A¥^4  ^0^719- 
quire  much  apprenticeship  to  enable  them  to  perform  the.bpnc|ur&,^f 
their  9a/o7i5  as  well  as  themselves."  ,     ,..        ,,    u\ 

Paragraphs  so  pungent  as  the  above,  witli  the  conchiSori  ap- 
pended t  J  them,  that  society  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion 
and  required  re-organization,  naturally  gave  ofl^nce  in  lii^ 
quarters ;  and  a  prosecution  was  instittitea  aj^inst  the  autho;', 
which;  however,  terminated  in  an  acquittal.  The  peculiar  vtfhte 
of  a  pamphlet  so  slight  as  the  Parabole^  as  connected  with'  tire 
history*  of  Saint-Simon  is,  thut  in  it  he  first  asiserted  in  ktngtiage 
level  to  the  popular  apprehertsion,  the  superiority  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  society,  and  his  idea  that  their  interests  eliould  lie 
the  peculiar  care  of  the  political  system-.  .      . «      i 

The  doctrines  of  the  jPa**aftofe  were  more  fully  dtn^lbped'aAd 
more  methodically  expounded  in  siibsequent  works; 'particularly 
in  one  entitled  "  Cat6chisme  des  Industriels.'*  In  tfiis  woi-k,  he 
takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  course  of  French  hisioi-y,  tfivli- 
ing  it  into  several  epbchs,  and  showing  whftt  interests  wei*^  brt- 
dominant  In  each.  Then,  having  established  these  two  proposi- 
tions— 1st,  That  the  industrial  ela»ses  (includifag  in  tim  desig- 
nation all  who  live  bv  lubour  of  any  kind)  kre  the  most  u^iUl 
to  society;  and,  2d,  llsat  the  -  prbportioh  6f  the^e  Musses^'to  the 
fest  of  society  Iriis  been  continually  incfea^ing  with  the  idvififBe 
of  civilijjation  ;  iie  proeeed*  to  pr^<^t  tiie^  dmvnfiil  of  tWe  '^kUU 
ing  military  and  feudal' ^'m^^  diid  the'e^ablMin^htlh  it^-fete^l 
of  a  new  or  ii^tlst^M  r^*^/i<^jr'thaft'  r^,^'or^  M$tieki^M^in^% 
'ivMoh  Aot'Mly'dh'lill^did<i>h&dciin1fJliiA'  iUtei^l^'fte^'tBftb^M^ffi- 
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,iliistry>  hut:t1]0  adminiatrati^  itsedf  shall  bo  in  the  boiuU<of  Uie 
industrial  class.  It  was  alsa  aniMmnced  hj  Saint-Simon  in  this 
.CaiMiiMWy  that  ili^re  was  in  preparatioii  a  work  in  which  its 
-•viowa  were  to  be  fortified  and  oonipioted-*^an  exposition,  namel;^, 
of  ^^  the  scientMio  srstem  and  the  system  of  edacation,"  that 
weBTB  t6  correspond  withthe  new  or  industrial  era.  **  This  work," 
he  says,  **  of  which  we  have  laid  down  the  basis,  and  of  which 
we  have  entrusted  the  eTLec^ntion  to  our  pupil  Auguste  Comte, 
will. expound  the  industrial  system  a  priori,  while  here  we  ex- 
pound it  a  posteriori^  The  fulfihnent  of  the  promise  came  out 
at  length  in  M.  Combers  **  Systfeme  de  Politique  Positive,"  a 
work  with  which  Saint-Simon,  however,  was  only  partially 
satisfied.  It  expounded  the  generalities  of  his  system,  he  said, 
only  as  they  appeared  from  tlbe  Aristotelian  point  of  view ;  the 
religious  and  sentimental  aspect  being  overlooked.  Neverthe- 
lessy  such  as  it  was,  the  work,  be  said,  was  the  best  that  had 
yet  been  written  on.  general  politics.  How  thoronghly,  at  all 
events,  M.  Comte  had  imbibea  his  master's  notion  regarding  the 
aioenir  of  the  industrial  classes,  may  be  perceived  from  the  large 
space  tHiich  this  notion  occupies  in  that  part  of  his  great  inde- 
pendent work,  the  "  Conrs  ae  Philosophic  Positive,  which  it 
devoted  to  sociology. 

Saint^Simou's  success  with  the  public,  meanwhile,  was  very 
disproportionate  to  the  earnestness  •  with  which  be  preached  his 
\iews«  Some  new  pupils  had,  indeed,  been  added  to  his  little 
college,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  MM.  Bazard  and 
£nfantin;  but  beyond  this  intimate  circle  of  sanguine  young 
jnien,  all  society  was  sluggish  and  indifferent.  Poor,  obscure, 
and  neglected,  usually,  he  says,  he  bore  up  well ;  ^^  his  esteem 
for  himself  always  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  injury  he  did 
to  his  reputation."  Once,  however,  on  the  9th  of  March  1823, 
his  resolution  gave  way,  and  he  fired  a  pistol  at  his  own  head. 
The  wound  was  not  fatal ;  and,  with  tlje  loss  of  an  eye,  Saint- 
Simon  returned  to  the  world,  to  live  yet. a  little  longer  in  it. 

And  now  came  the  olosiDg  stage  of  his  extraordinary  career. 

Besuming  all  his  general  ideas  in  science  and  in  politics,  and 

impregnating  the  whole  mass  with  a.  higher  and  warmer  element 

.  than  be  had  yet  been  master  of,,  be,  the  one-eyed  and  disfigiured 

valetudinarian,  was  to  bequeath  to  the  world  as  the  total  resuH 

of  his  life  and  labours,  a  Kew  Beligioti  I     'J'his  he  did  in  his 

./^  >]ouveau  Chris^ianismey"  whi^h  mayb^  re^^rded  as  the  sunt- 

mary  of  Saint-Simoniaoism  by  Saint^Siinon  himself.    In  thia 

.^ora  the  ruling  idea  is- that  Christianity  is  a  great  progressive 

,«rste9(),  Ji,*oUing,. aa.it  were^  *o(ver  the  ages^  apting  at  all  tiroes  on 

r^9,jiJhpugHt9  and  actions  of  .men,  ,but.co|oi|tipMS\y  imbibing  in 

ji;ti|ii:n,fl;^s|h.,po3RrerfOut;  aC<jt}^.milvl'Pf  i^  jrgce^ land  .retailing 
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on]y  as  its  eternal  and  immutable  genn  this  one  adage,  ^^  Love 
one  another."  Of  this  great  progress  of  Christianity,  the  first 
stage,  according  to  Saint-Simon,  had  been  the  Catholic  system, 
which  had  rendered  great  services  to  humanity,  especially  by  its 
recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers,  but  which  had  also  failed  in  essential  respects.  After  it, 
came  the  Protestantism  of  Luther,  which,  doing  less  for  humanity, 
had  failed  still  more  grossly.  Luther,  Saint-Simon  said,  was 
a  heretic,  against  whom  this  charge  n^ight  be  alleged — that, 
having  Europe  as  a  tabula  rasa  before  him,  he  did  not  make  a 

food  use  of  his  splendid  opportunity,  but  threw  down  among  the 
ungry  nations  a  mass  of  low  and  prosaic  sentiments.  Lastly, 
be  himself,  Saint-Simon,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  trium- 
phant stage — the  Saint-Simonian  phase  of  Christianity.  Of  this 
Saint-Simonianism  the  fundamenUd  peculiarity  was  to  consist  in 
an  expansion  or  modification  of  the  permanent  maxim  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  following  formula : — ^^  Religion  ought  to  direct 
society  towards  the  great  end  of  the  most  rapid  possible  ameli- 
oration, physical  and  moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the 
most  numerous  and  poor.''  No  longer  was  th^re  any  necessity 
for  keeping  up  the  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the 
social,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  welfare  of  the  indivi- 
dual soul  and  the  interests  of  the  mass ;  the  two  were  to  be 
united ;  and  religion  was  to  consist,  expressly  and  definitively, 
in  the  reorganization  of  society,  according  to  the  foregoing  for- 
mula. 

What  then,  more  closely  considered,  was  the  Saint-Simonian 
religion  practically  to  consist  in  ?  Plainly  in  this — the  raising 
of  the  sunken  industrial  classes,  and  their  thorough  and  equable 
difi'usion  through  the  entire  mass  of  society,  so  that  the  whole 
might  move  freely  within  itself.  Were  this  all,  however,  the 
result  would  be  mere  chaos  and  bewilderment.  A  principle  of 
order,  of  government,  must  be  introduced.  This,  accordmgly, 
was  supplied  in  the  principle  of  the  Saint-Simonian  hierarchy, 
assertea  by  Saint-Simon  himself,  and  thus  expressed  by  his  fol- 
lowers : — '^  To  each  man  a  vocation  according  to  his  capacity ; 
to  each  capacity  a  recompense  according  to  its  works."  In  this, 
the  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  Saint-Simonian  system, 
there  is,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  direct  denial  of  the  theory  of  ab- 
solute equality.  It  asserts  the  radical,  inexplicable  fact  of  the 
difference  of  capacities  and  dispositions  between  man  and  man ; 
and  even  deifies  this  fact  so  as  to  make  it  furnish  the  supreme 
principle  of  social  order.  All  privileges  of  birth  being  abolished, 
and  each  generation  being  thus  left  an  independent  aggregation 
of  freely-moving  social  atoms,  there  is  to  result  in  each  a  spon- 
taneous government  by  a  hierarcJiy  of  fonctionaries  designated 
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by  natare  herself.  These  ftuictionaries  again  are  to  be  animated 
by  the  fundamental  SaintrSimonian  principle  of  administration^ 
that  of  '^  the  mos  trapid  possible  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor ;''  and  thus  on  these  two 
principles  the  world  is  to  revolve,  moving  forward,  in  majestic 
harmony,  towards  its  unseen  consummation. 

Reconstructed  according  to  the  two  fundamental  Saint-* 
Simonian  principles,  society  would  assume  the  form  of  a  church- 
universal.  Men  of  industry,  employed  in  material  occupations ; 
savans  employed  in  scientific  speculation ;  and  priests,  uniting 
both  capacities — this  would  be  all  society ;  chiefs  of  industryi 
chiefs  or  savans,  chiefs  of  priests — this  would  be  all  government* 
And  thus  from  the  supreme  pope  or  pontiff  of  the  race  as  the 
apex,  down  through  an  infinite  number  of  sections  towards  the 
base,  each  generation  of  mankind  would  constitute  an  indepen- 
dent self-formed  triangular  solid,  of  which  priests,  thinkers,  and 
labourers  would  be  the  atoms. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1825,  did  this  singular  and  egotistic  French- 
man compile  the jireneralizations  of  his  life,  and  give  them  to  the 
world  as  a  New  Christianity.  The  divinity  of  the  former  Chris- 
tianity he  admitted,  but  he  also,  he  was  convinced,  had  a  divine 
mission  to  supersede  it.  Ue  had  even  had  French  supernatural 
intimations  to  that  effect.—"  In  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg," 
be  said,  "  I  saw  a  vision.  My  ancestor  Charlemagne  appeared 
to  me,  and  said,  ^  Since  the  world  was,  no  family  lias  had  the 
honour  to  produce  a  hero  and  a  philosopher  both  of  the  first 
rank.  This  honour  is  reserved  for  my  house.  My  son,  thy  suo- 
cesses  as  a  philosopher  will  equal  mine  as  a  warrior  and  a  states 


man.' " 


To  promulgate  his  views  now  completed,  Saint-Simon,  in 
conjunction  with  his  pupils,  founded  a  jouraid,  to  be  called, 
"Le  Producteur."  The  project  of  this 'paper  may  be  said  to 
have  been  formed  on  his  death-bed.  Having  already  suffered 
much  from  pain  and  ill-health,  he  breathed  ms  last  on  the  19th 
of  May  1825,  in  the  presence  of  his  favourite  disciples,  Comte, 
Thierry,  Sodrigues,  Bazard,  and  Enfantin.  To  tnem  his  last 
words  were  addressed: — "  It  has  been  imagined,"  he  swd,  speak- 
ing in  an  especial  manner  to  Rodrigues,  although  with  a  pro- 
phetic reference,  one  might  think,  to  Comte,  "  that  all  Religion 
whatever  ought  to  disappear,  because  we  have  succeeded  in 
proving  the  (kcrepitude  of  that  which  exists.  But  Religion  can- 
not disappear  from  the  world ;  it  can  only  change  its  form.  Do 
not  forget  this,  Rodrigues,  and  remember  that,  in  order  to  do 
great  things,  one  must  be  enthusiastic,  (poor  faird  de  grandes 
choses  il  faut  ^tre  passionn6.)  My  whole  life  sums  itself  up  in  a 
single  th6ught  :-^'  To  assure  to  all  mankind  the  fi^eest  possibly 

VOL.  IX.     NO.  XVII,  ? 
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development  of  their  faculties/  *»  ♦  «  « The  future  is  ours,**  he 
8aid,  afler  a  pause ;  and  laying  his  hand  to  his  head,  died. 

On  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  as  the  earliest  disciple  and  special 
legatee  of  his  master,  it  devolved  to  conduct  the  Producteury  and 
generally  to  stperintend  the  diffusion  of  that  mass  of  miscdlane* 
ous  notions,  for  the  most  part  merely  critical  and  destriictivej 
but  in  part,  alsoj  organic  and  positive,  which  he  had  bequeathed 
to  the  world.  His  associates  were  MM.  Bazard,  Enfantin,  CeN 
clet,  Buchez,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
little  College.  M.  Comte  seems  already  td  have  schemed  fat 
himself  that  path  which  was  to  carry  him,  like  a  solitary  lumi- 
nary, out  of  the  Saint-Simonian  cluster. 

The  position  of  public  affairs  in  the  year  1825,  was  such  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  Associates  not  to  attempt  a  whole- 
sale promul^tion  of  the  Saint-Simonian  faith,  but  to  confine 
themselves  to  an  exposition  of  the  Saint>Simonian  doctrines  re- 
garding the  Reorganization  of  Industry,  the  comirig  Industrial 
Itigimej  &c.  This  restriction  had  its  advantages ;  for  it  secured 
the  co-operation  of  many  men  of  liberal  tendencies,  who,  at  that 
period  of  reaction  towards  absolutism,  were  wUling  to  use  such 
an  organ  as  the  Producteiirj  although  they  had  no  affection  for 
the  more  esoteric  Saint-Simonian  theories.  Accordingly,  thQ 
Producteur  reckoned  among  its  contributors  Armand  Carrel,  and 
other  young  chiefs  of  the  growing  Bepublicanism.  For  pecu- 
niary reasons,  however,  the  pubucation  was  ultimately  aban* 
doned. 

It  was  now  imagined  by  some  that  Saint-Simonianism  waa 
defunct.  This,  however,  was  a  mistake.  Ardent  spirits  throtgh- 
out  France  had  been  seized  with  the  enthusiasm ;  correspond- 
ences had  been  carried  on ;  and  individual  disciples,  debarred 
the  utterance  of  their  special  opinions  in  the  Producteur^  had 
found  a  voice  for  them  in  occasional  independent  publications. 
Suddenly  a  new  outburst  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Bazard.  Advertising  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  to  be  de^ 
livered  in  tie  Rue  Taranne,  and  were  to  contain  ^^  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian  faith,"  he  rallied  round  him 
the  scattered  Saint-Simonians.  Associated  with  him  as  col- 
leagues, were  MM.  Bodrigues  and  Enfantin  ;  and  to  this  trium- 
virate many  new  men  of  ability  and  education  attached  them- 
selves, amiong  ii^hom  may  be  mentioned  MM.  Hyppolitef  Camot, 
Michel  Chevalier,  Foumel,  Barrault,  Dugied,  Charles  Duvey- 
rier.  and  Talabot. 

As  in  the  Producteur  the  Associates  had  been  obliged  by  con- 
siderations of  prudence  to  restrict  theniseltes  to  the  expositiGto  of 
certain  doctrines  of  immediate  consequence,  so  now  they  revelled 
at  pleasure  in  all  the  higher  speculations  of  Saint-Simoniatiism; 
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Novr  for  the  first  time  was  the  Saint-Simonian  creed  filled  out 
and  formulized.  "  God,"  said  the  Associates,  "  is  all  that  is ;  all 
is  in  Him;  all  communicate  through  Him."  He  manifests 
Himself  in  two  sets  of  aspects ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  spirit,  intel- 
ligence, wisdom ;  on  the  other,  aS  matter,  force,  teauty.  the 
true  iibtioft  of  this  Pan  or  t)eity  upon  the  human  race  has  beeii 
through  gifted  human  spirits  bom  at  intervals.  Moses,  Numa, 
Orpheus,  these  men,  representing  as  it  were  that  aspect  of  the 
Divinity  whose  type  is  matter,  force,  beauty,  had  organized  the 
material  efibrts  of  the  race,  they  were  chiefs  of  Worship ;  the 
fdnhders  of  Christianity,  representing  the  Divine  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  had  organized  the  spiritual  eflForts  of  the  rac^ 
and  were  chiefs  of  Doctrine ;  for  Saint-Simon  it  had  been  reserved 
to  unite  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  organize  the  religious  efforts 
of  the  race — he  was  the  Head  of  the  Church.  The  systems  of 
Moses,  Orpheus,  and  Numa  had  beeti  systems  of  national  cere- 
tnonial ;  Christianity  seized  on  the  individual  soul ;  the  system 
of  Saint-Simon  pointed  to  a  theocratic  association  of  all  under 
the  highest  savans  and  the  highest  chiefs  of  industry ;  whose  ad- 
ministration was  to  be  regulated  by  the  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples— "  L' Amelioration,"  &c.,  ancf  "  A  chacun,"  &c.  Hitherto 
all  societies  had  been  presided  6ver  by  merely  dead  laws ;  that  is, 
by  the  letter  of  laws  established  at  some  point  of  the  past  time 
vy  the  legislator  whose  name  they  bore — as  the  Mosaic  law  by 
Moses,  the  laws  of  Numa  by  Numa,  and  so  on.  The  law  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  constitution  of  society,  however,  was  to  be  a  liv- 
ing law ;  that  is,  it  was  to  consist  in  a  perpetual  supcession  of 
commands  issued  on  occasion  by  a  perpetual  series  of  living  men. 
Or,  in  the  words  employed  by  M.  Bazard  himself,  ^*  In  the  fu- 
ture all  the  law  that  shall  exist  will  consist  in  the  declaration  by 
which  he  who  presides  over  an  office  shall  make  known  his  will 
to  his  inferiors,  sanctioning  his  prescriptions  with  punishments 
and  rewards."*  Cohering  in  virtue  of  this  law,  society  will  move 
on  under  one  impulse  towards  one  fjoal ;  there  will  be  a  million 
of  arms  but  only  one  head ;  arranged  in  a  descending  hierarchy, 
and  paid  according  to  a  tariff  of  salaries,  all  the  men  of  each 
generation  will  depend  upon  him  who  for  the  time  shall  occupy 


*  Afl  IHtle  as  poMible  fasre  we  Intempted  <mf  exposition  with  eomffienfa  of  our 
own  ;  st  this  point,  how«Titr,  we  would  bid  oar  readen  afttn  oltscRrre  that  implied 
annihilation,  m  the  Saint-Simonian  system,  of  the  moral  lenae  aa  an  ultimate  Uiing 
In  man,  which  we  formerly  remarked  in  the  language  of  Saint-Simon  himself 
Right  and  wrong,  according  to  the  Saint-Silkionians,  are  btit  generalizations  like 
^e  laws  of  astronomy  ;  and  aa  it  belongn  to  the  iaTan$  of  one  dan  to  decree  what 
the  more  ignorant  of  the  race  are  to  bcSeve  concerning  the  mpon  and  the  st&n*to 
It  belongs  to  the  gatani  of  another  claES  to  decree  the  duty  of  man.  If  we  mis- 
take sot,  M.  ComtCi  in  hia  ^  Gours  de  Philoaophie  PoeitiTe,"  expreaaly  aAnmf 
this. 


I 


^  IUcerAl^ehtK8(miH\U8)^J^'^ 


the  plice  of  Sliprfehi^  Hnfe/bt  pritMf^bf  fli6  ^ifcf/ihe^iti^gcst, 

tQur)  of  living  beings.— Such,  mgairfbdgi^' and  ^Vertoffi^ 
Saint^Simohian  miffenriiuni',        '      =^ '"    '   *       r.',iMiM..    .. 

Wh!le  revelling  for  ttieir  own  private  gratificafJciir  in  Ih^ 
apocalyptic  anticipationSy  t^e  Assoeiatels  were  n9t  ne^eetStlg  tU 
hnmbler  task  of  msseminating  id^as  tfridcal  of  the  existing  stata 
of  things.  An  immediate  corollary  of  the  Saiat-^imonian  iy»^ 
tem  which  they  occupied  themselves  with  asserting  to  the  pfibn<^ 
was  the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  the  la:w  of  hihtentariceb 
Maintaining,  as  we  bavfe  seen,  the  natural  JnequaKty  of  infett'  ifi 
point  of  capacity,  the'  Saint-Simonians  nev^heless  were  adhe- 
rents of  the  political  equality  prbclaimed  in  1789,  and  the  Rill 
development  of  which,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  "  v^ill  cond^ 
in  the  obliteration  of  all  the  pobtical  ineaualitie^  founded  on  the 
right  of  birth."  That  a  man  should  inherit  property  frotn  hik 
father  they  considered  one  of  these  inequatitieis.  Therefore,  in 
the  Saint-Simonian  conkitution  of  society,  the  nroperty  of  de- 
ceased persons  should  return  immediately  to  tne  state.  All 
children  would  be  taken  care  of  and  educated  by  a  supreme  c61- 
lege  in  a  congenial  professional  direction  ;  furnished  with  what- 
ever was  necessary,  and  then  launched  on  life  to  fare  according 
to  their  own  merits. 

Aj8  ah  organ  for  the  promulgation  of  this  and  other  Sain^ 
Simonian  doctrines,  the  Associates,  in  1830,  founded  a  weekly 
Journal,  called  "  L'Organisateur."  About  tlie  same  time  also, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  nucleus,  as  it  were,  round  which  the  Saini- 
Siu^onian  crystallization  of  society  might  commence,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  family  living  in  common  in  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Monsigny.  Of  thi^  establishment  MM.  Bazard  and  Enfkntih 
assumed  the  co-ordinate  supremacy.  Of  these  two  men  M.  Louis 
B^baud  presents  an  elaborate  contrast.  Bazard,  he  says,  'who 
before^  his  adhesion  to  Saint-Simonianism  had  taken  an  active 
interest  in  Revolutionary  politics,  was  still  apt  to  assume  the  pro- 


ideas  ih  £h^  laboratory  of  his"  own' thoughts,,  atid .seeking jpbinfa 
of  contact  with  the  tvorld  only  in  tWe  Saihl^J^imanfcn  futtii*. 
Tpgether,  fW  cbbplem^ritol  pa^  o1^er-T^:^;|ifttntiii  itrmiig^tki 
his  cdjeagu^  whose^  dl^positton  it  wai*  toMi^k  i^dtittd  iT'^Vtty 
st^,  so  ai^ 'isQ^rtfelh  l|is*fenvii^ti^iBnr  Lfeft  tl()hii^lf,'«l]fe 
.dliance6  vJ[W<^at  Eftftitlh  Voiyd'Mng^>^<*iisiiby:Ii^^ 
hardy  experimi^tatVbh' :  Iri  ilMlat*  '((iniui^staiiil^;B^d^^WofdM 
pnibSMy/hesJiate,fet-^   '     ......  v..-  T.  .ITT..  L„...    .  ...u 

'5tnarj//fe7o5dpAi^^"' 


pj^bSMyJhesJiate^ 


.,Scwc*ly.  W  the  ^steWi^wt  i^f.tM  Rpe  ^onngpy  beea 

fonnad,  wosd  JParip  was,  !|tatei>,  aii4  the  prospects  of  ,tJie,countryJ 
change^  tj.ttv'Sevplfttion  ot  Joly.,  ,TIie  Associates  seized  the 
opportanitv'  to  mtike  a  demoristratioii  j  and  for  aeVeral  cUys  aQ 
|*ari»wpa4(iiighing:at  It stE^pgppl^rd .signed ''3a?^rdiE'n^ 
Uiit"  wimk  w^aefi^rpQSte^  OQ  th^  walls  beside  the  proelamAtioDS 
of  Laiayette.  Aner  the  restgration  of  order,  and  the  aco^tssioii 
of  Loui»-Fliil^p^  it  waf  deenjed  proper  to  take  seme  notice  of 
the 'Swnt^Simoniaii  d^iqonstration ;  and  in  the  Chamber  of  De? 
puties  Mii.  Dupio  and  Mauguio  denounced  the  Associates  as 
s.s^t  preaching  doctrines  eubvecsive  of  order,  viz.,  the  Con^mo- 
ml;j-  of  property  and  the  Comnuinih' j)f  Women.  This  drewf 
forth  a.replyfrwa  Bazardand  £)nfantin>  dated  the  1st  of  October 
1830^  in^  .which  both  fntputatiotja  were  denied.  As  for  the 
49ctrine  of  fli«  Commanity  of  Property,  tjiey  declared  that  it 
}>f,a&  ciitactiy  coatranr  to  th^  fundamental  maxim  of  their  system 
fT-that  every  man  should  be  placed  according  to  his  capacity, 
and  recwnpensed  according  to  his  vorks.  Severtbeless^  they 
admitted  that  ibey  desired  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  inheritance. 
On  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  women,  jJiey  professed  that  what 
tliey  aimed  at  was  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  sex,  so  that 
woioan  mi^t  reveal  her  powers,  whatever  they  are,  to  the  ut- 
most, and  perform  her  full  part  in  the  social  evolution.  The 
IfiW,  o(  mamage,  however,  by  which  one  man  was  conjoined  with 
one  woipani  so  as  to  fpim  a  social  unit,  they  regarded  as  holy ; 
and  all  the  modification  they  would  make,  of  it  would  be  for  tne 
facilitation,  in  certain  cases^  of  divorce. 

Never  was  Sain t-Simonian ism  more  prosperous  than  in  1830 
an4l831.  Attheheginningofthelatteryearespecially,  theCon- 
federatQs  were  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  fi  special  piece 
;(^  g9od. fortune— rthe  acce^ion,  namely,  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux,  a 
,mfui  of  the  highest  character,  wlio  had  raised  himself  from  the 
situation  of  a  common  Diinter  to  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  profound,  of  French  thinkers  and  writers.  M.  Lerous 
brought  with  him  into  th^  service  of  Saint-Simonianism  the 
Qlfibe,  d^ily  newspaper,  of  yhich  at  that  time  lie  was  editor.  On 
.the  18th  of  January  I83l  tliisbaper  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
;M  a  professied  jouniaj  fif.paint-Simoftian,  oj>ii^ops.  The  proselyte 
J41tvjfh)i^  follo.we{{'was'p^i;,^lief.   'jPreainac^  tliinkers,  artists. 
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^|]  thQ  As39ciate9  were  ^otiv^  each  ficcordlng  to  his  peculiar 
tastes ;  gome|  as  Carnot  ^pd  Dagied,  In  popularizing  the  Saintr 
Simoniau  doctrines  by  m^ans  of  lectures ;  others,  as  Licroux,  in 
methodizing  the  metaphysics  pf  their  creed;  and  others,  as  Che7 
yalier  and  Saprault,  in  more  Iinmediate  literary  and  spcjal  applica- 
tions.  Bnfantin,  too,  striking  hard  blows  at  the  existing  economy 
of  society,  came  forth  yvith  a  modification  adapted  for  temporary 
u§e,  of  the  general  Saint-Simonian  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  privileges  of  birth — a  proposal,  namely,  for  the  aboHtipp,  in 
the  fii*8t  place,  qf  the  law  of  collateral  succps^ion.  "  Abolish 
collateral  succession,"  he  said,  "  and  thus  not  only  will  the  No- 
velist be  deprived  of  his  standing  device  of  rich  uncles  dying  in 
the  Indies,  but  the  State  will  gain  possessio^i  of  an  annual  inconie 
for  useful  purpose?."  Preaching  such  doctqnes  over  tbe  length 
and  breadth  of  France,  thp  Globe  produced  powerful  e^ect^.  At 
Toulouse,  Montpelier,  fiyons,  Met?,  and  Dijon,  there  arose  branch 
establishments,  connected  with  the  Saipt^Simonian  Chiu*ch  of 
the  metropolis. 

Soon,  however,  the  Saint-Simonian  Church  was  torn  by  a 
schism.  The  seeds  of  disunion  had  already  long  existed  in  the 
different  tendencies  of  thq  two  leaders — Bazard  and  Enfantin, 
Bazard,  the  man  of  logic,  who  wished  to  convince  \ds  hearers ; 
Enfantin,  who  would  always  appeal  to  the  heart,  holding  that 
*^  the  most  prompt,  the  most  decisive,  the  most  triumphant  way 
of  acting  on  the  human  organization  is  infatuation."  The  two 
questions  on  which  they  had  come  to  differ  were  those  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  and  the  emancipation  dT 
women :  with  regard  to  each  Enfantin  went  far  beyona  Bazard. 
On  the  second  question  especially  his  opinions  were  extreme. 
"  Christianity,"  said  Enfantin,  "  bad  declared  the  emancipation 
of  woman  ;  but  still,  in  European  society,  she  occupied  a  subal^ 
teyn  position,  and  it  was  the  part  of  Saint-Simonianisnx  to  raise 
her  to  complete  equality,  \x\  all  social  respects,  with  man.  Jivery 
man,"  he  said,  "  who  pretends  to  impose  a  law  on  women,  is  not 
a  Saint-Simonian.  Tne  only  position  of  the  true  Saint7Simonlan 
with  regard  to  woman,  is  to  declare^  his  incompetence  to  juclg^ 
her.  The  woman  must  reveal  to  us  for  herself  ail  that  she  thinks^ 
all  that  she  desires,  all  that  §he  wishes  for  the  future." 

These  differences,  which  Bazard  did  not  long  survive,  led  to  a 
disruption  of  th^  Saint-Simonian  camp ;  and  at  a  general  meet- 
ing on  the  19th  of  November  1841,  Leroux,  Raynaud,  Cazeaux, 
tereire,  and  others  seceded,  leading  Enfantin  to  organize  thp 
remainder,  with  Rodrigues  as  his  subordinate.  Enfantin  con- 
tiniied  to  carry  on  the  oociety.  As  might  be  expected,  his  fa- 
yourite  topics  now  were  those  on  which  the  schism  had  taken 
place.    Acting  on  hjiSi  own  ma^^lm— tha4;  it  ^as  incompetent  ioif 
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thq  i^an  to  legislate  for  the  woman — and  yet  at  the  same  time 
maiptainiog,  tliat  until  the  new  feminine  code  should  be  given, 
the  work  of  social  regeneration  could  be  considered  aa  only  at- 
tempted in  half,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  speculations  as 
to  the  advent  of  some  woman  of  genius,  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  supply  what  was  wapted.  To  this  "  coming  woman"  alone 
it  belonged  to  indicate  the  aveiiir  of  her  sex.  Mii;ht  she  not  even 
then  be  on  the  earth  ?  What  if  she  were  in  Pans  I  In  that  case 
possibly  she  might  be  discovered,  and  even  illuminated  as  to  the 
lact  of  her  own  mission  1  In  a  perpetual  succession  of  balls,  f^tesy 
and  rSunionSy  therefore,  let  her  be  sought  for  I  Let  all  Paris  be 
Invited ;  the  ^ddy  pretty  ones  will  slip  through  the  meshes,  the 
goldep  fish  will  remain  m  the  net. 

,  Hundreds  of  fair  Parisiennesy  says  M.  I^ouis  Reybaud,  attended 
the  brilliant  Saint-Simonian  reunions  of  the  winter  of  1832. 
They  danced,  laughed,  and  enjoyed  themselves — still  the  ex- 
pected woman  came  not.  Money  began  to  fail  the  Associates ; 
and  af  length  their  establishment  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close 
by  a  prosecution  instituted  against  them  by  the  legal  authorities. 
Bnfantin  and  Kodrimies  had  also  begun  to  quarrel  on  the  old 
c^uestlon:  Bodrigaesllemmring  from  ^rtain  opinions  of  Enfan. 
tm  of  ai^  extreme  nature  regarding  the  law  of  Saint-Simonian 
marriage.  Accordmgly  the  Family  of  the  Rue  Monsigny  was 
dissolved,  and  the  publication  of  the  Globe  abandoned. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  general  association,  Enfantin,  who 
possessed  a  house  with  large  grounds  at  Menilmontant,  near 
Paris,  removed  thither  with  about  forty  of  his  adherents,  of 
whom  the  chief  were  MM.  Barrault,  Michel  Chevalier,  Lambert, 
Eichtall,  Fournel,  Charles  Duve3rrier,  and  Talabot.  Here  they 
constituted  a  sort  of  Saint-Simonian  monastery  on  Communist 

J)rinciples ;  dividing  their  time  between  manual  labour  and  intel« 
ectuai  speculations.  They  all  wore  a  dress  of  the  same  fashion  ; 
^^  a  blue  close  coat  with  short  flaps,  a  belt  of  varnished  leather, 
a  red  cap,  white  trowsers,  a  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  hair 
thrown  back  and  glossy  behind,  moustachios  and  beard  a  V orient 
taUr  All  acknowledged  Enfantin  as  their  Father  and  Supe- 
rior. 

The  lucubrations  of  the  Associates  at  Menilmontant  assumed  a 
higher  and  more  mystic  form  than  the  Saint^Simonians  had  yet 
pretended  to.  "  Le  Livre  Nouveau,"  as  they  called  the  manu- 
script in  which  they  entered  their  meditations,  is  described  as 
having  contained  a  sort  of  rhythmical  metaphysics,  or,  as  M. 
Reybaud  terms  it,  '^  an  algebra  of  Religion,"  expressed  in  Bibli- 
cal language.  In  August  1832,  however,  this  new  phase  of 
Saint-Simonianism  was  also  brought  to  a  close.  To  defend  a 
second  action  which  had  been  brought  against  them;  the  Aseoci- 


al^  a|^|:ped]^d,  ^oft  tfce  S7th  of  tliat  motitb/ before  th^  Oou$ii 
d^Avsiiesl  EiiAntbi',  Duveyfier,  Oad  Chevalier  Prete  emdemHed ; 
and  the  first  subjected  to  a  term  of  imprisonment*  ThSs  was  did 
signal  for  a  general  dispersion;  the  more  enthusiastic  disciples 
exited  theinQeives  from  France;  the  remaindef.  kjing  aside  the 
special  badge  of  their  sect,  and  only  retainmg,  more  or  less 
dilafed/  Ae  general  ideas  of  the  school,  diffused  themselYes 
through  sodety. 

f  • 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  Salnt-Simonianism,  as  an  es- 
tablished faith,  was  thus  suppressed  in  France,  another  System, 
resembling  it  in  certain  respects,  and  upon  the  whole  still  n^ore 
curious,  ir  not  so  powerful,  began  to  attract  public  attention* 
This  was  the  system  of  Foitrierismy  as  it  was  called,  after  the 
founder,  Fourier. 

Fran9(^s^harIes^Marie  Fourier  was  bom  at  Besan^on,  the 
7th  Apnl  1768,  seVen  years  and  a  half  after  Saint-Simon^  His 
father  was  a  stnall  wooilen-drapier ;  and  Fourier,  whose  earliesC 
years  were  i^nt  in  the  shop,  was  destiiied  for  a  similar  mercan^ 
tile  employment.  A  dreaomy,  sinmilar,  awkward  youth,  with  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  all  kinds  ofinformation,  and  a  great  diffi-i 
ctdty  of  expressing  himself — ^he  seems  all  the  while  that  he  was 
earning  his  bread  by  labours  in  the  shop  and  the  counting-house, 
to  haye  lived  intellectually  in  a  world  of  his  own.  That  he  must 
haye  been  an  assiduous  student  in  private  of  the  mathematical 
and  phyBical  sciences,  and  indeed  of  all  descriptions  of  knowledge 
^^hatever,  is  cl^ar  from  the  enormous  mass  of  miscellaneous  no- 
tions which  he  has  left  heaped  up  in  his  writings.  The  direc- 
tion of  his  labotirs,  however,  Came  from  within ;  for  some  sin- 
gular superfetation  or  mal-organization  of  spirit,  which  made  him 
different  from  other  men,  rendered  him  independent  of  their 
opinions  or  society,  and  placed  him  out  of  rapport  as  it  were  with 
surroundiTii^  things,  so  that  between  what  he  saw  existing,  and 
what  he  i^chemea  within  himself  there  was  perpetual  discord. 
In  short,  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  as  the  phrase  is ;  one  of  those 
men,  the  exalct  opposite  of  the  Poet  in  their  constitution,  who, 
instead  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  explore  her  with  a 
lamp.  Hbw  strong  and  intense  Iti  Fourier  was  this  innate  con- 
ceptibn  of  things  which  he^had  brought  into  the  world  with  him, 
is  illustrated  b^  an  accotmt  he  gives  of  two  circumstances  which, 
he  says,  made  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  him  in  his  early 
years.  The  one  w«w,  that  when  a  boy  of  five  he  had  been  re- 
primanded in  his  ftither*s  shop  for  contradicting  some  one  who' 
nad  told  a  lie  in  bis  presence;  thp  other,  that,  when  nineteen 
years,  of  a^,  he  bad^nssisted,  in  his  capacity  as  a  merchant's  ^ 
oleritf/  at'a'^aabiiifilsiMi  of  ieom^  itith  a'  view  ix)  keep'  lip  Higb 


p0oel^  Id'the  ode  ke 'XAcetTcid  liss  -fifiA  e3|>emnc&  of  tbe  fact 
that  ftkehood  ia  to]«lliited,'  )m  the  oth^Tih^  w^»  {MTCiiB^nt  at  one 
of  the  jesidta  of  nmicipol  j4 

Foasiblyy  Scorn  the  vaiy  f«ift  tlufihia  ^iscovd  "with  the  ^orld 
about  him  was.  ao  .ihDroagh  b,vA  radical,.  Fourier^  up  lo  a  com- 
paractivelj  late  period^  lived  -a  life  of  tsalm  obaervationi  amoitnt-^ 
ing^  in  appearance,  to  acqiiJesceQce.  That  soeietjr,  as  it  existed) 
was  one  complex  system  of  fallacy  and  suiFering  seems  to  have 
become  in  his  mind  a  settled  fact,  which  one  must  just  accept 
as  such,  and  endure.  All  that  one  eould  do  was  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  a  model,  constructed  out  of  one's  own  thoughts,  of  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  society;  if  such  a  model  were  duly 
set  forth,  the  ^orld  would  doubtless  strive  towards  conformity 
with  it,  and  in  the  pit^cess  of  years  would  attain  to  it.  One 
need  be  in  no  huriy,  however ;  it  was  more  essential  to  build 
up  the  scheme  completely  in  one's  mind  so  as  ultimately  to  plajce 
a  finished  and  p^dec^  model  on  the  table^  than  to  come  forth 
immediately  as  a  mere  critic.  Indeed,  the  evil  of  tlie  existing 
system  was  so  great,  that  to  strike  a  blow  or  indicate  a  change 
here  and  there  would  not  do;  tlie  entire  edifice  must  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  one's  best  occupation,  therefore,  were  lei- 
surely, and,  apart  from  all  ephemeral  politics,  to  prepare  the  now 
plan. 

Full  of  such  strcui^e  thoughts  regarding  the  world  about  him, 
the  eccentric  and  taciturn  merchant's  cle^  was  slowly  building 
up  in  his  own  head  a  mass  of  uncouth  forms  of  language,  descrip- 
tive to  himself  of  his  ideal  system  of  society.  He  was  one  of 
those  minds,  apparently,  tvho  accept  the  mere  conceptions  that 
arise  arbitrarily  in  the  understanding  itself,  as  of  equal  value,  as 
regards  truth,  with  those  revelationa  concerning  the  external 
world,  which  come  through  experience.  That  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  the  power  of  observation  is*  clear,  from  the 
allusions  in  his  writings  to  exiating  wrongs  and  defects;  and 
that  be  did  not  undervsuue  those  general  ideas  in  which  thinkers 
have  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in  literary  forma,  the  past  experience 
of  the  race,  is  proved  by  his  fondness  for  study.  But  the  views 
and  ideas  thus  derived  from  contact  with  the  world,  and  with 
other  intellects,  lie  seemed  to  flood  and  drench  with  others  that 
welled  up  in  his.  mind  firom  some  internal  source.  Half  the 
mesmeric-seer,  and  Italf  the  scientific  analyst-  in  his  constitution, 
he  seemed,  if  we  may  so  express  it^  to  live. intellectually  in  an: 
apartment  of  which  one  winaow  fronted  thea€)tual  worid,  while 
the  other  looked  back  into  the  region  of  supematiknil  conditions,, 
out  of  which  dll  thsags  have  sprung.  Seated  ^i  this  hAck  window,) 
hetwotildiwoo  out  oifthe  darkness  illrsortsOf 'Cbntfepttonsc^ganVr 
iiig  6o4^  tbe€i>eation,.and)otfae]rttt»n9oeQiteaial*<tnatters^  alilout 
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wbicli  no  man  caa  possibly  kno^  anything  by  his  own  strength } 
t)ien,  removing  to  tne  other  window,  he  wo^Id  derive  from  the 
bustle  without,  accurate  conceptions  regarding  the  actual  world : 
and  finally  mingling  the  two  heaps  of  notions  together,  he  would 
proceed  to  organize  the  mass  as  ir  it  were  homogeneous. 

That  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  Fourier's  mind  an4 
habits,  will  appear  when  we  describe  the  nature  of  his  system,  as 
developed  in  his  "  Thdorie  des  Quatre  Mouvements,  et  des  De^ 
tmees  Gen^rales,"  published  anonymously  at  Lyons  in  1808,  and 
w  hich,  with  the  exception  of  an  article  on  the  state  of  European 
politics  published  five  years  before  in  a  newspaper  of  tlie  §ame 
town,  was,  it  is  believed,  his  first  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  world  through  the  press.  In  this  bizarre  and  singular  work 
— all  the  more  singular  as  being  the  production  of  an  obscure 
clerk  who  had  attamed  his  thirty-eightn  year  without  doing  any-* 
thing  to  reveal  himself  out  pf  the  counting-house — are  contained 
the  germs  of  all  that  Fourier  ever  wrote.  Here,  therefore,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  present  a  general  outline  of  his  entire  systen), 
as  first  promulgated  in  1808,  and  afterwards,  only  filled  out  and 
expounded. 

In  religion  Fourier  was  a  Pantheist ;  in  other  words,  God,  the 
world,  and  man,  were  all  blended  and  confqsed  in  his  idea  of 
existence  as  a  whole.  Using  formal  language,  however,  he 
viewed  the  world  as  an  evolution  of  three  eternal  co-existinf^ 
principles — God,  matter,  and  justice,  or  mathematical  truth. 
God  or  will  is  the  cause  of  the  destinies  of  things;  justice  is  the 
reason  of  them.  The  universal  will  manifests  itself  in  the  fonn 
of  a  law  of  universal  attraction,  by  which  all  that  exists  is  regu- 
lated. This  universal  attraction  distinguishes  itself  into  five 
species,  or,  as  Fourier  called  them,  movements — Ist^  material 
attraction,  which  was  discovered  by  Newton  ;  2d,  organic  attrac- 
tion, pervading  the  inner  constitution  of  bodies ;  3(2,  aromal 
attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  imponderables ;  4^thy  instinctual 
attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  instincts  and  passions ;  5(/i,  social 
attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  man  to  his  future  destinies*  Of 
these  five  movements  only  four  were  announced,  as  appeari; 
from  the  title  in  Fourier's  first  work ;  the  aromal  attraction  was 
afterwards  added.  Pen'^aded  by  this  universal  law  of  attraction, 
all  nature  was  full  of  analogies,  and  in  every  part  one  mig^t 
discern  the  rhythm  of  the  whole.  Friendship,  tor  instance,  was 
aymbolically  represented  in  the  circle ;  love  in  the  ellipse. 

The  entire  dnration  of  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  will  be  80,000 
years ;  half  will  be  a  period  of  ajscendence,  and  half  of  descend* 
ence.  The  world,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its  7000th  year;  consequently 
young  and  foolish,  and  far  from  being  what  it  will  be.  (^od 
peopled  the  world  originally  with  aixteen  distinct  races  of  men^ 
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nifie  of  which  were  placed  in  the  0]dj  and  seven  in  the  AjnjeriGaa 
hemisphere.  A]l  these,  however,  were  made  with  the  samq 
fandamental  dispositions;  and  hence^  their  mingled  progeny 
forms  bnt  one  species.  God  has  also  reserved  for  himself  the 
power  of  eighteen  supplementary  creations  of  men.  In  the  act  of 
Creation  there  is  a  conjunction  of  Austral  and  Boreal  Fluids ; 
pence,  as  the  supplementary  creations  come  to  take  place,  the 
earth  will  gradually  become  a  beautiful  garden ;  the  masses  of 
polar  ice  will  be  melted  away,  the  whole  sea  will  become  navig^ 
able,  andj  the  salt  having  beep  disjBngaged,  will  at  length  consist 
of  excellent  fresh  water,  which  sailors  may  drink. 

The  soul  of  man  is  imiportal ;  and  is  subject  to  reproductioii 
in  new  forms — not,  however,  as  the  Hindoos  say,  in  forms  either 
nobler  or  viler,  according  to  circumstances,  but  always  in  forms 
nobler  than  those  already  passed  through.  For  each  soul  there 
will  be  one  hundred  and  ten  transmigrations  in  all.  The  various 
planets,  also,  will,  at  the  periods  when  respectively  they  have 
attained  their  full  developments,  exchange  their  spiritual  bur 
Ihens — each  planet,  as  it  were,  emptying  itself  into  the  one  im- 
mediately above  it  in  the  scale  of  importance. 

Human  nature  is  a  compound  of  twelve  distinct  passions : — five 
sensitive,  which  together  n^aka  up  the  desire  of  individual  enjoy 
ment;  four  affective,  (love,  friendship,  ambition,  and  femily- 
feeling,)  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  groups ;  and  three  govern- 
ing or  distributive,  (the  cahaliste^  or  love  of  intrigue,  the  aliemante^ 
or  craving  for  variety,  and  the  composite^  or  inspiration  of  art,) 
which  produce  series.  As  group  is  the  association  of  individuals, 
so  series  is  the  association  of  groups.  The  ultimate  tendency  of 
series,  again,  is  towards  unity  5  and  thus  the  passion  for  unity 
expresses  the  aim  and  longing  of  the  whole  human  being,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  free  play  of  all  the  twelve  component  passions, 
as  light  is  the  result  01  all  the  prismatic  tints.  Conformity,  there-; 
fore,  to  this  passion  for  unity,  or  in  other  M'ords,  submission  to 
the  law  of  passional  attraction,  (attraction  passionuee,)  is  the  true 
theory  of  conduct.  Duty  is  entirely  a  human  idea ;  attraction 
only — i.  e.  physical  tendency,  comes  from  God.  The  distinction 
between  certain  passions  as  good;  and  others  as  bad,  is  a  falla-* 
cious  mode  of  speaking ;  all  are  good ;  it  is  impious  to  resist  any 
of  them;  and  time  wisdom  consists  in  entii'e  abandonment  to 
their  impulses.  What  we  call  evil  or  xorongij  has  no  real  exist** 
ence ;  all  misery  has  its  origin  in  misconception.  The  passions 
are  not  to  be  denounced  or  struggled  against ;  they  are  to  be 
lUilized.  If  the  medium  in  which  the  passions  act,  offers  resist- 
ance to  their  free  play,  then  that  medium  must  be  modified. 

The  present  medium,  that  is,  society  as  it  now  exists,  doe^ 
^ffer  resistance  to  the  free  play  of  the  passions*    All  is  confu^ 
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s  ' 

Cteator  wd;  the  /creatUise  th«re  have  b^en  fi vi  thwMoii  yewia  of 
mifiundBrsta^ng;" .  How  (hall  tbia  ocpditioofiof  thlnga^ber^ 
medied  ?  How  walL  th^  pcesent  eonfoBed  juedimn^  in  wUdii:  tbet 
passions  are  ^estrainodi  M  loade  to  avplvls  a  new  mediuoitiffi 
which  they  ehall  be  able  to  ad  fireely  1  Bv  what  <nalins.4)hall 
riches  be  mads  to.ouccaed  td  poverty,  tifUth  to  deceit^  mtituld 
tiaspect  to  oppression  and  tevok,'  happiness  to  misery  1  Jrhilan* 
thropists  had  announbed  and  attempted  varionfl  soheones:hiAVing 
this  object  XO:  view.  All  had  failed.  The  acbeme  which  be  pm<- 
posed^  ;however>  could  not  faU,  being  accbtdant  with  thd  eternal 
meohaBism  of  nature^  This  was  a^ystem  fibr  the  association  of 
mankind  in  industrial  bodies.  On  the  principle  that  each  iridiY*^ 
daal,  while  forming  part  of  a  whole,  abould  yet  be  at  bbertjr  to 
follow  his  own  tendencies  and  inclination...  ^'  The  disease iw^ieh 
devours  industry  ia  industrial  anarchy  or  incN>he]»niQa."i'  Tho 
cnr^  therefore,  must  oonsist  in  drgtinisation^  assoeiationy  haflt'» 
monious  co^ip^ration.  But  this  can  only  be  secured  by  iillowt 
ing,  in  the  first  place,  pierfi^t  individued  freedom*  '  Labour  19 
not  of  itself  naturally  repugnunt  to  man ;  nay^  man  is  so  const!* 
tuted  as  to  £nd  his  only  true  happiness  in  laoour  %  but  tJhe*  hap^ 
piness  to  be.  found  must  actually  lie  in  the  labour  iniwhioh  it  ib 
sought;  in  other  words,  the  labotir  in  which  a  man  is. called  td 
engage  ought  to  be  of  the  kind  which  is  of  itaeU"  agreeable  (xi 
him.  This  idea  of  labour,  pleasurable  for  ita  own  aatte,  (tnvrail 
attrayant,)  was  one  on  which  Fourier  laid  immemse  etress.  As  tbd 
English  squire  toils  -bard  in  a  fox-chase,  and  yet  Hkes  the  laboui!  s 
so,  if  the  world  were  as  it  should  be,'  all  human  beings  Would 
do  as  they  felt  inclined,  and  in  so  doling,  would  enjoy  the  toil. 

In  order  to  reali^  this  picture  of  a  world  bu^  tod. at* the 
sanw  tiflflie  hiappy,  the  present  distributioti  of  mankind  oyer<the 
globe,  jn  cities,  towns,  villag^  hofc*des,  and  haiblets^  must  be  en* 
tirel^  abandoned;  and  mankitid  must  assodate  thianselvesianew 
in  little  masses  called  phaUanx^^*  -  A  ^roup^  that  isy  lh&  liUle 
association  formed  by  the  operation  of  tue  sensitive  and' affecttv'^ 
passions,  would  ndmW  usually  from  seven  to  nine  peiraentis ;  ffbm 
twenty-four  to  <thirty^wogroraps,  associated  by  th«  jjav  af!the  di^ 
tribubve  passioits,.  would>cbni$titiltea  s^riea;  and,  laadTy^  anawo^ 
ciation  of  sev^rat  auch series,  representing' in  itaelf  the  supremt 
tendjency  to 'uniQir,  would  f<mn  a  phalanfc.  A  phalaiox,  ther^&Hiei 
i9^MJki|  consist  of  about  1800  perodns  of  both  sexea,  assooiatedi  togor 
ther  for  nil  the  piirposes.of  biSe,  and  fdrDwig'ia«freQt  acomiMefef 
UttW^Prt^munitryu^  JBAch^pb^ 

qist^.q^  bwidings  ^)^d  ^  Mahngaikr^  mtSbh  ^mU  inliudie 
w4tb^J|se]yPa.ol>«i^0l))ralbelttQ,  dnmifhn^cmby  pidtni^^llerMlitu 


4r  taste^dbiggeMu  ^  Ev^ify  ^Aofov^^t^i Wc^uld  iSCknd  ib  %he  itAisi 
of  it9  bwn  garjemB  and  grounds.'  How  ^fceaply  eVM  fipletidoiii^ 
mighltb^  attained  m  aS  tlie  arningeitt^nts  of  tne  phckangstbre-J-^ 
in  the-  arcbitectare,  in  the  sf  vie  of  faamhhingj  and  also  in  th^ 
^wm«ytiie-8iiee^a3  c^  the  tncxfem  system  0f  dubs  mi^t  show-^ 
ef  the  piiticiple  61  "Whidh  t^e  Pbalatix-system  woidd  in  some  i^ 
spedts' be  but  an  extension.  In  the  Hfe  of  the  phalangst^re  at! 
irocdd  be  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  bent^—to  wonc,  or  be 
idlei;  to  #ork  at  one  trade  or  at  several ;  'to  be  sociable  or  rethr- 
iiigjxitbei^  habits.  The  women  would  nainrally,  according  to 
th^  affective  instincts  of  their  se!c,  dwtiinate  in  the  relations  of 
fikmily,  Ae^  while  the  men  wobid  pnr^ne  tlie  career  of  ambition ; 
nevertheless,  no  restraint  would  be  pat  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
^dmen  eocceptiohal  In  their  tastes  and  inclined' to  follow  a  pro-, 
fe^ion— -that  of  medicine^  -for  instance.  As  for  th^  children ;  foir 
theiby  to(^  the  system  would  be  one  of  attraction.  They  would 
be  aHow^d  to  sing^  rotnp«  read^  or  even  gourmandize ;  only  all 
these  ihaiiifestation^  would  be  careiuliy  watched,  and  the  pas* 
sions,  which  they  indicated,  utilized.  From  all  this  life  of 
filBedom,  some  mighi  day,  nothing  but  confusion  would  resultl 
The  contrary,  however,  would  be  the  cade.  Labour,  ceasing  to 
be  repugnant,  would  organize  itself  beautifully  t  there  would  be 
the  most  admirable  classification  and  subdivision  of  employ- 
knents;  all  sorts  of  machines  for  abridging  labbur  would  be 
incroduoed,  and  their '  invention  encouraged;  and  among  the 
inhatiitantd  of  tlie  phatangstire  there  would  operate  the  mo^ 
Wholesome  emulation.  ISvery  member  would  be  secured  a 
miiUnium  of  income^  sufficient  to  supply  his  ordinary  wants ;  and 
o^^ranid  above  this  there  would  be  a  distribution  of  the  sun>lu8 
p^6flts'  among  the  efficient  members,  according  to  the  tnre^ 
categories  of  Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent*  Of  these  Labour 
would  b^ve  the  preference,  its  share  being  as  five,  while  the 
shares  df  Capitdi  and  Tal^t  would  be  xespeotively  as  four  and 
thi^e^hat  of  Talent,  therefore^  being  bWefi^.' 
'  The  PhaianxHsystem  would  naturaRy  first  bo  introduced  into 
f^d  ficlld  of  iagriduttural  labotin  There^  gradually  and  simply, 
wi^ut  dj^rbi^g^a  single  estdblisbed  rblation^  it  would  succeed 
%ryits[  own  merits.  "RadiatTng  thence  into'  all  trades  and  profbs^ 
sion^ '  it  woiiki  ul^i^atelyiprevail  over  the  whold  globe.  Thed 
wpttldl  arise  a  new  s^fc  i>f  relatioi^S*  -aisOeJating  the  separate 
|)Uk^ii:e3  0ndtwitlt:'an^  to  ith*^  micjst  beaiitiflil 

lerteiSiiilii^all'ther^  [would ^obably  bti  pdkmti  500^000  phalanxes 
^'ithe  bhrth.  ('  The  govsei^c^  ^^  a  bitl^e  nhtflaiiix  would  h6 
eaUedi'iilflJniaidhi;)  ,d)»  gots^tiiob  4rfiiMrjpUs&M!s?ee  ^i  Diiaiidh; 
^B^'ifgby4Mopi^^\tis^fi^  '^tm^i   the-'  /^i^ 
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nor  of  forty-eight  phalanxes  a  Douzarch ;  and  so  on,  up  td 
the  governor  of  the  whole  world,  or  Omniarch.  This  associa^^ 
tion  of  the  phalanxes  by  series  would  supersede  the  pi'esenfc  ar- 
rangements into  provinces,  nations,  &c.,  performing  all  that  i^ 
good  in  the  functions  of  such  arrangements.  Certain  phalanxerf 
tvould  stand  related  to  one  designated  as  the  capital  of  theii? 
common  district ;  and  the  associated  districts  again  would  recog- 
nise in  one  established  spot  the  central  phalanx  of  the  nation. 
Finally,  there  would  be  one  golden-domed  phalangstire,  towards 
which,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  all  the  railways  and  all 
the  telegraphic  wires  would  converge ;  and  here  l^ceiving  the 
letters  of  all  nations,  an  J  issuing  hi^  despatches — east,  north, 
south,  and  west,  would  sit  the  Omniarch  with  his  clerks.  Thi^ 
phalauffstfere  should  be  somewhere  on  the  Bosphorus.  All  ge- 
neral planetary  business  would  be  transacted  in  the  office  of  the 
Omniarch.  Thu^,  in  the  case  of  a  great  discovery  in  tlife  arts, 
such  as  that  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt,  or  of  the  publication 
of  a  book  deserving  a  place  atnong  the  world's  classics,  the  Om- 
tiiarch  would  decree  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  upon  all 
the  phalangstferes.  A  tax  of  five  francs  each  on  all  the  phalang- 
stferes  would  have  secured  to  James  Watt  £100,000  for  his 
Steam-engine.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  physical  calamity 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  as,  for  example,  an  earthquake  or  in- 
undation, the  Omniarch  would  instantly  despatch  an  industrial 
army  to  the  spot  to  repair  the  damage. 

Such,  described  as  literally  as  we  have  been  able  from  our 
authoritfes,  was  the  extraordinaiy  system  which  Fouriei:  gave  to 
flie  world.  Expounded  first  in  his  "  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
tnents,*'  piiblished  in  1808,  it  was  enlarged  and  completed  in  his 
'*  Traits  de  TAssociation  Domestique-Agricole,"  published  at 
Paris  rti  1822 ;  in  his  "  Nouveau  Monde  Industnel  et  Socie- 
taire,"  published  in  1829  ;  and  in  a  work  which  he  published  in 
1835,  ehtitled  "  False  Industry,  Fragmentary,  Repugnant,  De- 
ceitful ;  and  the  Aritidote,  Natural  Inclustry,  Combined,  Attrac- 
tive, Truthful,  giving  Quadruple  Profit/*  All  these  works  are 
in  fbrm  the  reverse  of  methoaical  or  artistic ;  and  they  abound 
in  uncouth  words  and  phrases,  invented  by  the  author  to  ex- 
press his  meaning.  Fourier  was  incapable  himself  of  the  task 
of  popular  exposition ;  this  he  left  to  nis  followers.  In  another 
respect  he  was  peculiar.  Most  men  of  his  class  have  been  con- 
tented with  giving  to  the  World  a  few  pregnant  aphorisms  con- 
taining the  gist  oftheir  system ;  in  his  writings  there  is  a  perfect 
deluge  of  the  mbst  rigidly  reatsoned  and  ingenious  details. 

The  sincerity  of  Fouriet  has  never  been  questioned.  He 
always  talked  of  his  own  tfieory,  says  M.  Reybaud,  as  of  a  fact;, 
dominant  in  die  trorld.    Livitig  itt  a  state  of  isolation,  ^d  deal- 
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ing  only  with  the  symbols  which  in  his  mind  had  come  to  stand 
for  things  themselves^  ne  had  solved,  as  he  fancied,  a  gigantic 
equation;  and  the  solution  must  ultimately  be  accepted.  In 
short,  as  we  have  already  said,  his  mind  was,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  abnormal  in  its  structure,  so  as  to  be  out  of  connexion 
with  everything  about  it.  Such  dogmas,  for  instance,  as  those 
which  we  have  described,  relating  to  the  creation  and  duration 
of  the  world,  indicate  a  total  breaking  down  in  the  mind  which 
produced  them,  of  all  separation  between  the  organs  of  concep- 
tion and  belief.  According  to  the  same  method  one  has  only  to 
think  anything  whatever,  like  a  Hindoo  poet ;  and  theri  assert  it 
to  be  true.  One  might  assert,  for. instance,  that  there  was  a 
ball  of  fresh  butter  at  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  in  such  a 
case,  if  the  assertion  were  gravely  made,  there  would  be  little 
probability  that  it  would  be  contradicted.  Now,  there  are  many 
minds,  Scotch  and  English,  into  which  such  an  odd  fancy  might 
enter;  but  the  difference  between  them  and  Fourier  is,  that 
whenever  he  conceived  such  a  thing,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  be- 
lieving it.  Hence  the  gravity  with  which  he  could  talk  of  the 
analogy  between  love  and  the  ellipse,  of  the  eighteen  supple 
mentary  creatures,  of  the  austral  and  boreal  fluids,  of  the  future 
oraniarch  of  the  globey  &o. — conceptions  which  in  other  minds 
only  serve  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  snuif,  to  tickle  the  faculties 
and  keep  them  awake.  He  himself  seemed  to  be  aware  of  some 
such  difference  between  himself  and  other  men.  "  My  three 
systems,  cosmology,  psychology,  and  analogy,"  he  said,  "  are 
one  thing;  another  thing  is  my  fourth,  that  of  passional  attrac- 
tion. W  hile  you  examine  it,  leave  the  others  alone.  If  in  them 
I  have  been  extravagant,  Newton  also  has  written  a  comraen- 
taiy  OQ  the  Apocalypse." 

it  will  have  been  observed,  that  between  the  publication  of 
Fourier^s  first  work  and  that  of  his  second,  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  fourteen  years.  During  this  interval,  or  from  1808  to 
1822,  the  author  remained  in  the  same  obscure  position  that  he 
had  previously  held.  His  "  Theory  of  the  Four  Movements" 
fell  oead  upon  the  public ;  probably  not  twenty  persons  read  it. 
It  was  exactly  at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Saint-Simon, 
with  considerably  greater  success,  was  maturing  his  views.  In 
every  country,  however,  there  are  minds  magnetically  respon- 
sive to  each  other  through  their  very  singularities;  and  as 
Saint-Simon  found  converts  in  ardent  young  men  such  as 
Comte,  Rodrigues,  and  Thierry;  so  in  1814,  Fourier,  narrower 
and  more  repulsive  as  his  system  was,  ibund  an  adherent  in  a 
person  named  M.  Just  Muiron.  It  was  only,  however,  after  the 
adhesion  to  Fourier  of  M.  Victor  Considdrant,  a  young  man  of 
energy  and  high  scientific  acquirements^  who  had  been  educated 
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at  the  ^^  Ecolc  Folytechnique,''  that  his  system  began  decidedly 
to  make  way.  Seizins  on  the  social  phUosoph^  o^  Fonrier,  to 
the  nedect  of  his  cabalistic  science,  M.  Consid^rant  devoted 
himself  with  far  happier  talents  for  exposition  than  his  master 
possessed,  to  the  tasK  of  diffusinjg  the  Fourierist  ideas  of  ^^  Plea- 
surable Labour,"  ^^  Industrial  Co-operation,''  &c.  Between 
1820  and  1830,  Fourier's  own  works  also— his  "  Trait6  de 
FAssociation,"  &c.  and  his  ^^  Nouveau  Monde"  were  making  his 
system  better  known.  Before  this  time  Fourier  had  come  to 
live  in  Paris,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in  an  American  mercan- 
tile house ;  and  here,  accordingly,  about  the  year  1829,  he 
might  be  seen,  a  little  thin  man  of  sixty,  with  a  profound,  severe, 
ana  sad  old  face,  plodding  along  the  streets,  nobody  speaking  to 
him. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  precisely  when  Saint- 
Simonianism  was  on  the  decline,  that  Fourierism  burst  on  public 
notice.  Some  members  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school  attached 
themselves  to  Fourier,  among  whom  were  MM.  Jules  Lech^ 
valier  and  Abel  Transon;  he  likewise  gained  a  very  efficient 
advocate  in  a  lady,  Madame  Clarisse  Vigoureux.  By  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  lady,  assisted  by  M.  uonsid^ant  and  others, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  exemplify  the  system  in  a  model  Pha- 
langstere  and  agricultural  colony,  to  be  founded  at  Conde-sur- 
Vesgres.  The  attempt,  however,  failed ;  and  the  Confederates 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  witli  the  propagation  of  their 
views  through  the  press.  In  1836,  thev  founded  a  journal  called 
"  La  Phalange,"  trie  success  of  which  was  such  that  Fourier, 
before  his  death,  in  October  1837,  was  able  to  count  a  number 
of  disciples  in  whom  he  could  be  sure  that  his  views  would  sur- 
vive. Since  that  period,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  M.jConsi- 
d^rant,  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  chieftainship  of  the  sect, 
Fourierism,  or  at  least  the  social  philosophy  of  Fourier^  has  con- 
tinued to  make  progress. 

The  promulgation  in  France  almost  contemporaneously  of  two 
such  social  systems  as  those  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  could 
not  fail  to  produce  immense  effects.  These  effects  began,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  manifest  themselves  most  decidedly  between  the 
years  1830  and  1840.  The  Saint-Simonians,  indeed,  cohering 
chiefly  in  virtue  of  a  common  enthusiasm  for  progress,  and  a 
common  attachment  to  a  few  very  lar^  general  ideas,  had  been 
destroyed  as  a  sect ;  but  only  to  be  dispersed  through  society  as 
separate  missionaries,  each  in  his  own  way,  of  doctrines  in  which 
they  had  been  too  well  trained  ever  to  forget  them.  Among  the 
highest  names  in  French  literature  between  1830  and  1840,  were 
men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Saint-Simonian  school.    M, 
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Oomte^;  e^grly  aa  his  s^aralion  fit>iyi  tb«  Saintt-Simdmansbad 
beQn^ievdli  yet^  Jn  his  aei&aeleeted  po^ttipiL  cis  the  jchampion  of  a 
pQwetfut  Atheistic:  philosophy^  r^ained  many  of  the  specific 
ideas  of  his  old  master.  Uniting  more*  of  piety  a»d  sentiment 
with  the  Saimt-Simonian.creed^  M.  Pierre  Leronx  faanded  the 
sect  of  i  ^^  the  HumonitarianSk"  From  bim  as  iher  £^ee%ilative 
mastery  the  celebrated  authoress^  George  Sa(nd>  derived  the  pro- 
positioiis  which  conatittite.  the  didiactic  ingredient  in  her  novels. 
Dnveyrier,  Caniot,  and  Chevalier^ entered  th«  lists  as  political  and 
economical  writers.  Lastly,  gatibering  round  him  the  relics  of 
the  party,  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  dontinued,  in  an  humble  way,  to 
defend  the  memory  and  pnbtish  the  opinions  of  his  master*  Thns 
:<^^tbe  Saint^Simonian  sehooi  it  may  be  fiaki  that  it  was  disin- 
tegrated, only  to  be  (Kssolved  the  better  through  society.  Fon- 
jnerism,  on  the.  other  hand^  more  precise  in  its  scheme,  and 
demanding  in  its  diAciples  a  more  narrow  conformation  of  mind, 
has  maintained  its  nominal  existence  and  organisation.  With 
M.  Considerant'  as  its  head,  it  now  commands  the  services  of  a 
number  of  inferior  expositors  who  acknowledge  tliemselves  to  be 
Phalangsterians ;  it  also  possesses  various  periodical  organs  of 
greater  or  less  note.  Meanwhile,  its  doctriaes,  thns  difKised,  and 
mingling  with  those  which  were  more  purely  Saintr-Simonian, 
have  descended  into  all  classes  of  society,  have  seized  all  descrip- 
tions of  minds,  and  have  been  varied,  modified^  and  expanded  in- 
to all  coacaivable  forms,  from  the  most  rank  and  thorough*going 
Communism,  to  the  mildest  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  the  co- 
operatif  e  principle. 

Upon  a  whole,  the  result  of  the  labours*  of  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  their  systems  deposited 
in  the  mind  of  the  French  nation  two  great  ideas,  which  were 
not  there  before — the^r^f,  that  European  society  was  approach*- 
inga  eri^  the  peculiarity  of  which  as  compared  with  former 
ones  would  consist  in  this,  that  it  would  be  an  industrial*  revolu* 
tion — ^in  other  words,  a  revolution  by  which  not  only  would  indus- 
trial interests  come  to  predominate  in  pDlitics^  but  the  indusfrial 
mind  itself  would  be  admitted  to  the  mastery  in  tlie  administra^ 
tion;  the  second,  that  the  instrument  in  this  ehange^  or  at  least 
itA  accompaniment,  would  be  an  organization  .of  iJfte.  labouring 
dassfMi  into  compact  bodies  on  the  pridcTpl>e  of  cf>rQperatii[)n  and 
eoHQunoa  jresponsibihty.  The  first  of  these  ideas  ts  more^JpeoU- 
liady.Sstnl^Simonian  ;.  it  is  the  sumjpnary  eatprelsiemi'  of  Daintr 
gimen'stwo  fundamentaJt  principles,  ^'L'Am^l>oration9"^*^tand 
<*  A  Chacun/'  &c.  The  ^ikw  is  itnore  pecnliforlor  FoQrierist>  in^ 
vplving  n^  it  do^tall  thali  ia  generaly  ana  possibljir  all  thsttJa  vaW)- 
able^  ia(FoiiriaB^s.bewildei>ng  systemsbf  Phaj^nijes...  In  aaeitl^r 
i^a,  sbniily  ^^pi^essodrMidiit  ^edted*  o£  the  piibba^#t|«ciied  to  i^^  is 
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there  anything  absolutely  repugnant  to  good  sense,  or  irreconcil- 
able with  Christian  belief*  Indeed,  by  some  influential  men  in 
our  own  countr)'  both  ideas  have  already  been  accepted — so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  form  subjects  of  incessant  meditation.  In  Mr. 
Cobden,  for  instance,  we  see  the  first  idea,  or  at  least  a  fraction 
of  it  dereloped  almost  to  the  pitch  of  bigotry ;  hence  his  laughter 
at  the  Duke's  Letter,  and  his  denunciations  of  the  ships  in  the 
Tagns. 

Both  ideas,  however,  must  rest  for  credence  upon  their  own 
proofs  and  merits.  Whether  it  be  true  that  society  is  approach- 
ing a  crisis  in  which  the  industrial  classes  shall  assume  a  higher 
position  than  they  have  yet  held,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  the 
transition  is  to  be  most  easily  and  peacefully  efiected — ^are 
questions,  to  answer  which  one  must  diligenUy  observe  the 
current  of  the  times.  Whether,  again,  the  co-operative  principle 
be  safe,  practicable,  or  advantageous  in  the  management  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  so,  what  form  or  modification  of  it  is  the  best — 
are  questions  to  yield  an  answer  to  which  experiment  must 
assist  reflection.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  France  that  we  must  look 
for  our  arguments  and  illustrations.  There  first  have  the  ques- 
tions been  formally  asked ;  and  there  first  have  they  been  put 
to  the  rough  issue  of  events.  It  is  our  part  to  watch  and  profit 
by  what  we  see.  Let  us  attempt  aocoraingly  to  present  here  in 
a  condensed  and  collected  form  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show 
on  what  precise  footing  the  questions  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  industrial  classes,  and  the  organization  of  labour  through 
the  co-operative  principle,  now  stand,  in  France.  And  first 
we  shall  allude  to  a  very  interesting  experiment  made  some 
years  ago  by  a  private  individual,  and  which,  although  under- 
taken for  purely  private  ends,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  has 
already  acquired  historical  importance. 

There  is  in  Paris,  now  (ht  lately  occupying  the  house,  11,  Rue 
Saint  Georges,  a  master  house-painter,  named  Ledaire.  On  an 
average  M.  Leclaire  employs  two  hundred  worianen.  For  some 
time  after  commencing  business,  he  proceeded  on  the  same  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  his  workmen  which  he  saw  others  practising 
— "  a  system  which  consists,"  to  use  his  own  language,  "  in  pay- 
ing the  workman  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  dismissing  him  fre- 
quently for  the  smallest  fault."  Finding  this  system  unsatisfac- 
tory, he  altered  it ;  adopted  a  more  libei*al  scale  of  wages ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  retaining  good  and  tried  workmen  permanently 
in  his  service,  to  produce  some  stability  in  the  arrangements  of 
his  establishment.  The  result  was  encouraging ;  but  still,  from 
causes  which  were  inevitable — among  which  he  specifies  the 
listlessness  of  even  the  best  workmen,  and  the  waste  of  material 
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occasioned  by  their  carelessness — ^his  profits  by  no  means  an- 
swered his  expectations;  while  his  position  as  a  master  was  one 
of  continual  anxiety  and  discomfort.  He  resolved,  therefore,  on 
a  total  change  of  system.  A  reading  and  intelligent  man — he 
had  heard  of  the  speculations  regarding  the  applicability  of  the 
co-operative  principle  to  business ;  a  firm  and  enterprising  man- 
he  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment  at  his  own  risk.  Accord- 
ingly, having  made  certain  necessary  preparations,  he  announced 
to  nis  workmen,  in  the  beginning  of  tne  year  1842,  that,  during 
that  year  he  was  to  conduct  his  establishment  on  the  principle 
in  question ;  in  other  words,  he  was  to  assume  them  all,  for  that 
year,  into  partnership  with  himself,  and  form  of  his  establish- 
ment a  little  industrial  association,  of  which  he  should  be  chief. 
The  details  of  his  scheme  were  as  follows : — ^AU  the  employie 
of  the  establishment — ^M.  Leclatre  himself  included — were  to  be 
allowed  regular  wages  as  in  other  establishments,  each  according 
to  his  rank  and  position — M.  Leclaire  a  salary  for  the  year  of  6000 
francs  (£240),  which  was  about  the  sum  to  which  he  considered 
himself  entitled  by  his  services ;  his  journeymen  the  ordinary 
wages  of  about  four  francs  a-day  (a  pound  a-week)  in  summer, 
and  three  francs  a- day  (fifteen  shillings  a-week)  in  winter;  the 
foremen  and  cJerks  proportionably  more;  the  apprentices  pro- 
portionably  less.     These  fixed  allowances  were  to  be  totally  inde- 

Sndent  of  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  as  regarded  his  men, 
.  Leclaire  guaranteed  their  payment.  But  if  the  experiment 
should  succeed,  then,  after  the  sum-total  thus  expended  in  wages 
had  been  deducted,  and  aft»r  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment had  been  paid — such  as  rent,  taxes,  material,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested,  there  would  still  remain 
some  surplus  of  clear  profit.  Now  this  surplus,  whatever  it 
was,  M.  Leclaire  undertook  to  distribute  faithfully  among  all  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  each  sharing  in  the  ratio  of  his 
fixed  allowance — that  is,  receiving  exactly  that  proportion  of 
the  profits  that  he  received  of  the  total  wages-expenses.  Thus, 
supposing  the  business  of  the  year  to  yield  in  all  £4200 ;  suppos- 
ing the  total  wages^xpenses  to  be  £2000,  and  the  outlay  in  rent, 
taxes,  material,.interest,  bad  debts,  &c.,  to  be  £2000  more ;  then 
there  would  remain  £200  of  surplus  profits,  to  be  divided  among 
all  concerned.  Of  this  sum  eacn  would  receive  that  proportion 
which  he  received  of  the  wages-expenses;  consequently,  M. 
Leclaire's  own  share  (£2000  :  £200  : :  £240  :  £24)  would  be 
£24.  Li  the  same  way  the  share  of  a  joumevman,  whose  total 
amount  of  wages  during  the  year  had  been  £40,  would  be  £4; 
of  a  clerk  or  foreman,  whose  wages  had  been  £60,  the  share 
would  be  £6  ;  of  an  apprentice,  whose  wages  had  been  £4,  the 
share  would  be  8s.     Even  those  workmen  who  should  have  been 
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but  a  few  weeks  in  the  establishment  were  to  receive  in  the  same 
equitable  proportion ;  the  value  of  every  man's  services,  and  con- 
sequently his  title  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  being  always  mea- 
sured by  the  amount  he  had  earned  in  wages. 

These  arrangements  having  been  agreed  to,  and  some  other 
stipulations  having  been  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  M. 
I^eclaire  was  still  to  retain  the  usual  rights  which  belong  to  a 
master — was,  for  instance,  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  pur- 
chase of  materials,  the  undertaking  of  commissions,  &c.,  the  ex- 
periment was  fairly  and  faithfully  tried.  The  result  was  most 
satisfactory.  "  Not  one  of  his  journeymen,"  we  are  told,  '^  that 
had  worked  as  much  as  300  davs  obtained  less  than  1500  francs 
(£60)  and  some  considerably  more."  According  to  a  table  now 
before  us,  the  average  wages  per  day  of  a  journeyman  house- 
painter  in  Paris  is  3i  francs ;  for  300  days  at  this  rate  the  return 
would  be  1050  francs  (£42  ;)  therefore  it  would  appear  that  a 
steady  journeyman  in  M.  Leclaire*s  establishment  earned  that 
year  about  450  francs,  or  £18,  more  than  his  brethren  in  other 
establishments.  On  the  supposition,  which  also  seems  the  cor- 
rect one,  that  M.  Leclaire  paid  his  workmen,  in  respect  of  their 
fixed  wages,  at  the  usual  rate,  this  sum  of  £18  would  represent 
exactly  what  the  workmen  gained  by  the  change  of  system.  For 
M.  Leclaire,  himself,  the  gain  was  of  course  proportionate.  To 
the  £240  which  he  had  allowed  himself  as  his  personal  salary, 
he  would  add  about  £100  as  his  proportion  of  the  profits ;  be- 
sides which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  ne  drew  the  interest  of  his 
invested  capital.  Even  as  a  private  speculation,  therefore,  the 
experiment  was  successful — ^a  success  which  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  superior  zeal  and  carefulness  produced  among  the 
workmen  by  the  sense  of  common  interest  and  responsibility,  or, 
as  the  French  express  it,  solidarity.  Every  boy,  for  instance, 
who  emptied  a  pot  of  paint  into  the  kenuel,  injured  himself  and 
his  comrades  ;  and  although  he  might  not  care  for  his  own  loss, 
his  comrades  would  take  him  to  task  for  theirs  :  hence  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  system  not  possessed  by  that  of  piece-work.  Mo- 
rally, also,  the  effects  of  the  experiment  were  admirable ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  so  decided  was  tne  success,  that  M.  Leclaire  con- 
tinued the  system  on  trial  during  the  following  year,  and,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  kept  it  up  ever  since.* 

While  private  individuals  were  thus  putting  in  practice  in 
their  own  affairs,  ideas  derived  from  the  mass  of  Utopian  opinions 
that  had  been  set  forth  by  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier,  it  was  im- 

*  A  fuller  account  of  M.  Ledaire's  experiment  than  we  have  had  room  for  here, 
IS  given  in  Chamben^s  Edinbwyk  Journal,    New  Series.    No.  91. 
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possible  but  that  some  of  these  opinions  should  begin  also  to  find 
acceptance  with  those  public  men  whose  position  as  leaders  of 
what  was  called  the  liberal  party  rendered  them  open  to  all  new 
ideas  of  a  political  tenor.  ^Precisely  as  the  Whig  and  Radical 
parties  in  tnis  country  have  derived  many  of  their  working-pro- 
positions from  Bentham,  without  accepting  his  views  in  the  mass, 
so  the  Republican  party,  which  has  now  attained  to  power  in 
France,  has  derived  much  of  its  vital  sap  from  the  speculations 
of  Saint*Simon  and  Fourien  Even  so  early  as  1833,  there  was 
a  section  of  the  Republican  party  which  had  expressly  embraced 
many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Saint-Simonians ;  as  if  the  suppression 
of  the  Saint-Simonian  sect  in  1832  had  not  really  destroyed  its 
vitality,  but  only  occasioned  its  metemps5xhosis  into  the  world  of 
politics.  At  the  head  of  this  body  of  extreme  Republicans  was 
M.  Cavaignac — the  brother  of  the  M.  Cavaignac  whom  the  pre- 
sent Provisional  Government  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Algeria.  Forming  themselves  into  an  association,  and  entering 
into  correspondence  with  the  discontented  among  the  labouring 
classes,  they  became  objects  of  fear  and  suspicion  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis-Philippe.  One  of  their  overt  acts  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  manifesto,  in  which,  indicating  rather  than  declaring 
their  opinions,  they  reprinted  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man^ 
which  nad  been  written  by  Robespierre,  and  proposed  by  him  to 
the  National  Convention,  but  rejected  by  that  body  as  subversive 
of  admitted  principles.  In  this  document  of  Robespierre,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  clause  was  a  definition  of  property 
which  it  contained.  "  Property,"  said  Robespierre,  "  is  that 
portion  of  goods  which  is  secured  to  a  man  by  the  laws."  To 
this  definition  of  property,  all  the  more  startling  from  its  clear- 
ness and  Demostnenic  precision,  the  Associates  expressed  their 
adhesion.  It  tallied  exactly  with  a  certain  portion  of  their  creed 
as  Saint-Simonians — that,  namely,  which  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  Rights  of  Inheritance.  According  to  Kobespierre's  defi- 
nition, property  varied  as  the  law ;  that  is,  as  the  general  sense 
of  the  community  investigating  its  own  wants ;  and  if  the  law 
chose  to  decree,  for  instance,  that  no  man  should  be  entitled  to 
bequeath  upwards  of  £10,000,  or  even  that  no  man  should  be 
entitled  to  dispose  of  his  possessions  at  all  after  his  death,  then 
society  would  conform  to  those  conditions,  and  new  ideas  of  pro- 
perty would  arise.  In  these  views,  audacious  and  destructive  as 
they  are,  one  sees  only  an  immense  extension  of  the  principle  of 
the  Roman  Agrarian  law. 

The  promulgation  of  such  views  by  Cavaignac  and  his  asso- 
ciates produced  a  schism — if  a  friendly  private  controversy  can 
be  called  such — between  them  and  the  more  moderate  and  prac- 
tical Republicans,  of  whom  Armaud  Carrel  was  the  chief  and 
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representative.  Carrel,  who,  although  speculatively  he  believed 
much  that  the  Associates  had  set  forth  in  their  manifesto,  was 
yet  led  by  his  instincts  as  a  man  of  action,  to  select  the  imme- 
diate ana  practicable  in  preference  to  the  remote  and  Utopian, 
had  a  difficult  part  to  act.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  avoid 
an  open  breach  with  men  whom  he  respected;  on  the  other, 
he  had  to  clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  ef- 
fected both  with  great  skill ;  and,  after  the  attempt  of  Fieschi, 
in  1835,  had  brought  down  on  the  Republican  party  the  crush- 
ing hand  of  the  Government,  in  the  shape  of  individual  prosecu- 
tions for  treason,  and  the  famous  September  laws  against  the 
Press,  he  was  able  to  retain  his  position  as  editor  of  the  Nationalj 
while  Cavaignac  and  his  associates  were  either  silenced  in  prison, 
or  driven  into  exile.* 

It  was  now  thought  that  Kepublicanism  was  at  an  end  in 
France.  Even  Carrel,  still  clinging  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  sor- 
row to  his  Republican  opinions,  believed  the  cause  to  be  hopeless ; 
for  to  him,  says  his  biographer,  M.  Nisard,  "  a  cause  deferred 
was  a  cause  lost."  In  this  belief  he  continued  till  his  death,  in 
a  duel,  by  the  pistol-shot  of  M.  Girardin.  He  died  without 
hope — his  party  ruined,  France  abject,  and  Louis-Philippe  still 
on  the  throne. 

Carrel,  however,  was  mistaken.  Republicanism  was  to  re- 
vive in  France ;  and  this  not  in  that  moderate  form  in  which  he 
had  advocated  it,  but  rather  in  the  extreme  and  Utopian  form 
from  which  he  had  dissented.  Precisely  at  the  period  when  its 
prospects  were  gloomiest,  it  received  an  adherent  m  a  young  man 
of  literary  talent — M.  Louis  Blanc.  Born  in  Spain,  of  a  Corsi- 
can  mother,  and  described  as  being  of  extremely  small  stature, 
and  very  juvenile  appearance,  he  threw  himself,  with  precocious 
ardour,  into  the  element  of  revolutionary  politics.  The  result 
was  his  "  History  of  the  Ten  Years," — a  work  which  had  made 
him  tolerably  well  known  in  this  country,  even  before  the  thirty 
hours  of  February  had  elevated  him  to  so  conspicuous  a  place  as 
that  which  he  now  occupies  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  and 
of  Europe,  It  is  only  now,  however,  that  another  work  of  his — 
a  little  volume  on  *'  the  Organization  of  Labour" — begins  to  at- 
tract attention  among  us  msular  folks.  In  this  volume,  pub- 
lished originally  in  1839,  he  expounds  a  scheme  of  his  own  for 
Industrial  Reform,  in  which,  hasty  and  crude  as  it  is,  one  sees 
the  amiable  enthusiasm  of  a  youth  who,  having  mastered  the 

*  As  some  of  the  facts  here  given  are  even  yet  not  generally  known,  it  is  right 
to  state  that  we  are  indebted  for  them  to  the  author  of  Uie  article  on  Annand 
Carrel  in  No.  XI.  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Review — who  chanced  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Paris,  and  so  circumstanced  as  to  become  intimately  acquainted  ?dth 
the  affair. 
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prevailing  generalities  of  the  Saint-Simonians  and  of  Fourier, 
undertakes  to  cast  these  into  a  form  which  shall  take  effect  in 
the  world  in  spite  of  Adam  Smith. 

"  Wherever,"  says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  "  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  live  by  labour  does  not  result  from  the  very  essence  of 
the  established  social  institutions,  there  iniquity  reigns."  This  is 
his  fundamental  maxim  as  a  Kevolutionist ;  the  end  at  which  he 
aims  as  a  Reformer  is  expressed  in  language  partly  Saint- 
Simonian  and  partly  Fourierist,  as  follows : — "  The  moral  and 
material  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  all,  by  means  of  the  free 
concurrence  of  all,  and  their  fraternal  association."  More  spe- 
cially, that  which  he  attacks  in  the  existing  constitution  of  society, 
is  the  system  of  competition,  or,  as  he"  sometimes  names  it,  of 
Individualism — that  ^^  atrocious  mercantile  spirit,"  as  he  considers 
it,  by  which,  remorselessly  and  selfishly  using  his  own  means  and 
opportunities,  every  man  in  business  tries  to  grow  richer  than  his 
neighbour.  For  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  says,  this  system 
of  competition  is  a  system  of  extermination;  lor  the  middle 
classes  it  is  an  incessant  cause  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ;  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  its  hotbed  and  peculiar  seat,  it  has  produced  dis- 
aster and  apoplexy ;  if  it  is  persisted  in,  war  between  England 
and  France  is  inevitable ; — tnerefore,  at  once  and  for  ever,  for 
the  good  of  man  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  let  it  be  done  away. 
The  means  by  which  this  fireat  end  is  to  be  achieved  he  thus 
expoimds:-^  * 

*'Let  Government  be  considered  as  the  supreme  regulator  of  pro- 
duction, and,  as  such,  invested  with  the  necessary  powers.  Its  task 
will  then  consist  in  making  use  of  the  weapon  of  competition,  in  order 
to  destroy  competition. 

"  Let  Government  raise  a  loan  of  which  the'product  shall  be  employ- 
ed in  the  creation  of  social  workshopSy  in  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  national  industry.  This  creation  requiring  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure, the  number  of  such  workshops  shall  at  first  be  limited  ;  in 
virtue  of  their  very  nature  they  will  possess  an  expansive  power. 
Government  being  considered  as  the  sole  founder  of  the  social  work- 
shcpSf  will  have  the  right  to  draw  up  the  rules  and  regulations,  which 
shall,  accordingly,  possess  the  force  of  law.  Into  the  social  workshops 
shall  be  admitted,  as  &r  as  the  capital  collected  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  tools  will  go,  all  workmen  who  shall  offer  certificates 
of  good  conduct.  Notwithstanding  that  the  false  and  anti-social 
education  given  to  the  present  generation  renders  it  difficult  to  find 
any  other  motive  of  emulation  than  an  increase  of  pay,  Uie  salaries 
will  be  equal;  as  a  totally  new  education  will  necessarily  change 
ideas  and  manners.  For  the  first  year  Government  will  regulate  the 
hierarchy  of  functions.  After  the  first  year  it  shall  no  longer  be  so. 
The  workmen  having  had  time  to  appreciate  one  another,  and  all  l>e- 
ing  equally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  association,  the  hierarchy 
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shall  be  arranged  on  the  principle  of  election.  Every  year  there  shall 
be  rendered  an  account  of  the  net  profit,  of  which  a  partition  shall  be 
made  into  three  parts ; — the  Jirst  to  be  divided  in  equal  portions  among 
the  members  of  the  association ;  the  second  to  be  employed,  Isty  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm ;  2d/^,  in  the  mitiga- 
tion of  such  distresses  as  may  faU  on  other  trades ;  all  trades  owing 
such  help  to  each  other ;  and  the  thirds  to  furnish  tools  to  such  new 
members  as  choose  to  join  the  association.  Into  each  association  formed 
for  trades  carried  on  by  large  numbers  together,  may  be  admitted  also 
persons  belonging  to  trades  which  by  their  very  nature  must  be  scat- 
tered and  confined  to  separate  spots ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  each  social 
workshop  may  conHist  of  different  professions,  grouped  around  one  great 
trade,  as  so  many  parts  of  one  whole,  obeying  the  same  laws,  and  par- 
taking of  the  same  advantages.  Every  member  of  the  social  work- 
shop should  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  income  at  his  own  plea- 
sure, but  the  evident  economy  and  incontestable  excellence  of  the 
system  of  life  in  common,  would  not  fail  to  produce  out  of  the  associa- 
tion of  labours,  the  voluntary  association  also  of  wants  and  pleasures. 
Capitalists  could  be  invited  to  join  the  association,  and  would  draw 
the  interest  of  the  capital  they  had  embarked  in  it,  which  interest 
would  be  guaranteed  to  them  on  the  budget ;  but  they  should  not  par- 
take of  the  profits  except  in  the  quality  of  workmen. 

'^  The  social  workshop  once  set  a-going  on  these  principles,  one 
may  see  what  would  be  the  result.  In  every  important  branch  of 
trade,  that  of  machine-making  for  example,  or  that  of  silk- manufacture, 
or  cotton-manufacture,  or  that  of  printing,  there  would  be  a  social  work- 
ithop  competing  with  the  private  trade.  Would  the  struggle  be  long? 
No,  because  the  social  workshop  would  have  over  every  private  work- 
shop the  advantage  that  results  from  the  superior  economy  of  the 
system  of  life  in  common,  and  from  a  mode  of  organization  in  which 
the  labourers  without  exception  are  interested  in  producing  fast  and 
well.  Would  the  struggle  be  subversive  ?  No,  because  the  Grovern- 
ment  w^ould  always  have  it  in  its  power  to  deaden  its  effects  by 
hindering  the  produce  of  its  own  worktihops  from  reaching  too  low 
a  level." 

Now,  although  these  views  were  the  private  speculations  of 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  were  even  contravened  by  some  of  the  most 
liberal  politicians  and  economists  of  France — as,  for  instance,  by 
M.  Lamartine,  and  nwst  powerfully  of  all,  by  the  former  Saint- 
Simonian,  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said,  that  from  the  year  1840,  such  views  of  an  indefinite  indus- 
trial reform  to  be  achieved  tlirough  the  co-operative  principle 
have,  in  one  shape  or  other,  tinged  all  the  thinking,  and  all  the 
writing  of  the  high  French  Kepublicans.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  doubtless,  and  the  Knowledge  also  how  deeply  Com- 
munist ideas  had  taken  root  among  the  industrial  classes,  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  France,  that  enabled  Louis  Blanc,  when  re- 
publishing his  ^^  Organization  du  Travail,"  a  few  months  ago,  to 
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make  a  most  striking  prediction.  ^^  We  are  called  Utopians/' 
he  said,  ^'  by  practical  men,  because  in  the  midst  of  a  r^aime  so 
corrupt  as  the  present,  we  indulge  in  such  dreams  of  industrial 
reform.  But  what  would  have  been  said  of  a  man  who,  during 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.,  had  enumerated  the  changes  that 
were  actually  to  take  place  within  a  few  years  1  Well,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  new  social  order  are  this  day  pi'ecisely  in  the  posi- 
tion of  such  a  man.  And,  assuredly,  between  the  existing  re- 
gime, and  the  application  of  our  ideas,  the  distance  is  infinitely 
Jess  than  was  that  between  the  condition  of  society  that  subsisted 
on  the  eve  of  1789,  and  that  which  subsisted  on  the  morrow." 

In  all  respects,  the  Revolution  of  February  last  was  an  indus- 
trial Kevolution — a  Revolution  in  the  name  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  in  behalf  of  their  interests  as  understood  or  misun- 
derstood by  themselves.  This  is  its  peculiarity.  This  also  is 
what  it  professes  and  asserts  itself  to  be.  Not  only  has  it  con- 
ferred on  every  living  Frenchman  a  vote,  and  on  every  Frenchman 
above  twenty-five  a  right  to  be  elected  into  the  Legislature ;  but 
it  has  proclaimed  its  determination  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
future  legislators  of  France  shall  be  workmen.  "  Elect  work- 
men largely,"  said  the  Natiotuxl,  "  the  education  of  the  college  is 
not  favourable,  nor  that  of  the  workshop  unfavourable,  for  the 
produce  of  the  eminent  fiinction  of  a  Deputy  to  the  National  As- 
sembly. To  use  a  figure,  the  admitted  ideas  obtained  by  the  com- 
mon course  of  education  are  a  paper  money  which  has  no  longer 
any  value  on  the  political  bourse.  Old  political  knowledge  con- 
sists of  mere  prejudices  acquired  under  former  rigimesr  They 
err  greatly  who  consider  these  official  declarations  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Provisional  Government  as  originating  in  mere  vulgar  con- 
tempt for  knowledge.  To  this  the  fact  that  while  demanding  the 
return  of  workmen  as  Deputies  they  have  also  largely  encouraged 
the  election  of  artists  and  men  of  philosophic  reputation,  above 
all  social  philosophers,  is  a  sufficient  contradiction.  Daring  as 
the  language  of  the  Provisional  Government  with  regard  to  the 
elections  has  been,  and  mischievous  as  may  be  its  effects,  it  is  de- 
liberate and  proceeds  on  a  deep  principle.  The  new  rlgime^  they 
say,  is  to  be  an  industrial  one ;  it  is  necessary,  above  all,  then, 
that  the  industrial  classes  be  allowed  to  reveal  themselves  and  all 
that  is  in  them,  even  though  for  months  the  revelation  should 
consist  in  mere  clamour  and  vociferation.  The  transition  must 
be  made,  they  say,  some  time  or  other ;   as  well  have  it  now. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  modified  Communism  which  builds 
itself  on  the  co-operative  principle,  the  Revolution  has  in  a  man- 
ner adopted  it.  Scarcely  were  the  three  days  of  February  over, 
when  two  important  companies,  viz.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Presse 
newspaper,  and  the  directors  of  the  Northern  Railway,  announced 
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their  intention  to  conduct  the  businesses  over  which  they  respeo- 
tively  presided  on  the  Leclaire  system.     Various  other  private 
companies^  we  believe^  have  followed  their  example ;  in  one  case— > 
that  of  an  establishment  at  Havre,  the  operatives  are  said  to  have 
demanded  the  privilege  of  partnership.    Nor  has  Government 
been  idle.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  sanguine  Louis  Blanc,  four 
great  social  workshops  have  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  to  which 
barracks  are  to  be  attached  when  the  scheme  is  complete,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  operatives  and  their  families.    And,  lastly, 
in  order  as  it  were  to  sow  the  whole  soil  of  France  with  so  many 
Communist  centres,  from  which  the  change  may  spread  over 
society,  the  intention  is  to  empower  Government  to  undertake, 
or  as  it  were  buy  up,  by  the  device  of  a  sinking-fund,  bankrupt 
concerns,  which  it  shall  stock  with  workmen  associated  on  the 
co-operative  principle.    By  the  competition  of  these  State  work- 
shops with  the  private  ones,  Louis  Blanc  expects  that  the  system 
will  extend  itself.     Meanwhile,  fortunately,  the  other  side  is  not 
imrepresented.     M.  Michel  Chevalier,  in  particular,  has  again 
come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  schemes  of  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
and  a  defender  of  the  mterests  which  he  attacks.     The  services 
of  such  a  man,  an  ardent  devotee  as  he  is  of  social  amelioration, 
and  yet  competent  as  he  is  by  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  political  economy,  to  expose  what  is  Utopian  in  these  specu- 
lations of  the  Communists,  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable.     On  the 
other  hand,  however,  M.  Louis  Blanc  himself,  and  his  associates 
in  the  more  violent  section  of  the  Provisional  Government,  MM. 
Ledru  KoUin,  Albert,  and  Flocon,  occupy  an  almost  conserva- 
tive position,  as  compared  with  certain  popular  leaders  not  in  the 
Government.  At  the  head  of  the  Communists,  specially  so  called, 
who  carry  the  ideas  of  life  in  common  and  equality  of  conditions, 
to  their  utmost  lengths,  are  two  men  of  great  influence  with  the 
working  classes,  MM.   Cabet  and  Blanqui ;   and  even   as  we 
write,  these  leaders  are  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  force  on  the  Bevolution  a  stage  farther. 

To  what  crashes  these  experiments  may  lead  no  one  can  tell. 
Dreamv  enthusiasm  is  destined,  we  fear,  to  be  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. Capital  will  hasten  away  out  of  a  country  where  the 
natural  laws  by  which  it  seems  to  expand  itself  are  violated.  In 
the  vain  endeavour  to  share  equally  out  among  the  producers  the 
profits  of  their  labour,  the  stimulus  to  production  will  every- 
where be  lessened — in  some  quarters  will  altogether  be  destroyed. 
In  ridding  himself  of  the  tyranny  of  his  employer,  the  poor  la- 
bourer will  rid  himself  also  of  the  means  of  his  employment. 
Nor  can  any  State  step  in  to  supply  the  place  of  that  grand  body 
of  capitalists  by  whom  the  industry  ol  the  country  has  been 
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hitherto  sustained.  It  does  so  at  extremest  peril.  We  should 
care  comparatively  little  if  all  that  these  experiments  were  to  end 
in  was  a  simple  disappointment ;  if  after  having  tried  and  failed, 
industry  cheerfully  returned  to  its  old  channels;  but  what  if 
the  failure  shall  come  amid  the  cries  of  a  famishing  population — 
what  if  crime  shall  follow  quick  in  the  wake  of  want — and  what  if 
the  vexed  chagrin  of  the  needy  shall  cry  for  vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  their  rulers  who  may  not  make  good  what  they  promised — and 
what  if  their  rulers  shall  try  to  turn  off  from  themselves  the  ven- 
geance by  opening  up  for  it  the  vent  of  war  ?  What  if  disorganiza- 
tion at  home,  and  bloodshed  abroad,  shall  be  the  fruit  of  their  Uto- 
pian and  unchristian  attempts  to  re-organize  1  We  wait  to  see  the 
issues — ^in  fear,  we  acknowledge,  more  than  in  hope ;  but,  mean- 
while, let  us  look  on,  and  be  ready  to  appropriate  the  lessons 
which  Paris  shall  be  teaching  us.  If  out  ot  tne  social  chaos  which 
its  vehement  and  susceptible  inhabitants  are  preparing,  almost 
of  design,  for  their  country,  any  idea  good  and  practical,  with 
proofs  and  corroborations  attached  to  it,  shall  emerge,  let  us  give 
It  at  once  due  welcome,  nor  quarrel  with  it  because  of  the  quar- 
ter whence  it  comes.  And  surely,  even  already,  there  is  one 
lesson  clearly  enough  written  out  in  the  light  of  this  great  outp- 
break.     Let  us  try  now  all  the  more  earnestly,  through  the  ne- 

Sheeted  multitudes  of  the  lower  class  among  ourselves,  to  spread 
e  spirit  of  an  intelligent  and  healthful  Christianity;  for 
had  such  a  spirit  pervaded,  to  any  extent,  the  population  of 
Paris,  it  had  been  saved  all  the  horrors  of  the  past  ana  ot  the  future. 
The  hope  of  the  neglected  children  of  toil  had  found  better  and 
more  satisfying  objects  to  rest  upon,  and  their  sense  of  injury 
had  made  other  and  more  legitimate  manifestations. 
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Art.  VIII. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry^  with  Extracts 
from  her  Journal  and  Letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daugh- 
ters.    In  2  vols.     London. 

The  Egyptians,  when  they  ranged  the  mummies  of  their  an- 
cestors around  the  rooms  in  wln'cii  they  held  their  family  ban- 
quets, must  often  have  been  painfully  struck  by  the  contrasts 
between  their  recollections  of  such  of  them  as  they  had  seen  and 
heard  alive,  and  the  embalmed  remains  in  their  cases  before 
their  eyes.  The  sentiment  of  filial  piety  which  in  every  age  has 
dictated  attempts,  miserably  inadequate  at  best,  to  preserve  all 
that  can  be  preserved  of  the  dead  m  these  days  of  tne  printing- 
press,  embodies  itself  in  memoirs  and  biographies.  Indignant 
critics,  who  find  their  tables  loaded  with  the  memoirs  of  persons 
uninteresting  to  them,  have  a  stereotyped  complaint  against 
the  evil.  Readers  in  the  public  libraries  complain  that  sound 
literature  will  soon  be  drowned,  being  already  chin-deep  among 
the  biographies  of  nobodies.  Indeed,  some  impatient  gentlemen 
propose  sanitary  measures  for  the  health  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, and  would  abate  biographical  nuisances  by  an  improved 
system  of  critical  sewerage.  Now,  against  all  this  outcry  we  beg 
leave  to  protest.  The  evil  complained  of  is,  we  submit,  not  an 
evil  but  a  good.  Were  biographies  to  be  as  common  as  tomb- 
stones, there  would  be  no  harm  done.  Were  a  man  of  these 
times  to  be  surrounded  in  his  library  with  memoirs  of  his  ances- 
tors, as  the  Egyptian  in  his  banquet-hall  was  surrounded  with 
mummies,  the  sentiment  of  filial  piety  would  be  expressed  in  the 
way  most  accordant  with  the  age,  and  embodied  in  the  shape 
most  beneficent  for  society,  which  it  has  ever  yet  assumed  in  the 
civilized  world.  Truthfully  written  and  carefully  indexed,  these 
mummies  in  boards  and  type,  would  increase  knowledge  and 
promote  virtue.  They  would  supply  materials  for  works  of  ge- 
nius. They  would  promote  histoncal  and  social  truth — their  rival 
statements  issuing  in  closer  approximations  to  accuracy  and  rea- 
lity. The  best  deeds  and  saymgs  of  our  forefathers  would  be 
preserved  as  incentives  to  goodness  and  truthfulness  by  their  de- 
scendants. Carefully  indexed,  truthfully  written,  and  well  illus- 
trated biographies  would  therefore  be  memorials  of  the  dead,  not 
less  beautiful  than 

"  The  sculptured  urn  and  animated  bust ;" 
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and  more  useful  and  instructive  than  tombstones  and  monuments. 
In  fact,  these  seem  to  be  nothing  better  than  improvements  on 
the  flat  stone  or  the  rude  cairn  of  the  savage  state,  while  biogra- 
phies ought  to  be  produced  by  the  highest  arts  of  civilisation,  of 
the  pen  and  the  press,  the  artist's  pencil,  the  engraver's  burine, 
and  the  marvels  of  the  Daguerreotype.  They  would  preserve 
human  experiences  too  precious  to  be  lost. 

But  no  biography  can  prevent  the  contrast  between  the  recol- 
lection of  the  person  and  the  portraiture  of  the  book  from  being 
impressive.  Coleridge  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosft,  I  have 
seen  so  many  of  them."  Sir  Walter  Scott  records  that  once 
just  after  he  had  been  writing  about  Lord  Byron,  then  recently 
deceased,  when  he  entered  a  room  into  which  the  moonlight  was 
streaming,  he  saw  the  noble  poet  before  him  as  vividly  as  ever 
he  had  seen  him  alive.  Less  in  degree,  but  similar  in  character, 
is  the  effect  of  a  good  biography.  The  mind  sees  the  person. 
The  imao;ination  of  its  own  ethereal  materials  recreates  the  dead, 
not  merdy  in  form,  complexion  and  colour,  attitude  and  dress, 
but  the  spirit  reappears,  and  the  degrees  become  apparent  in 
which  it  was  influenced  by  good  or  evil,  material,  social,  or 
divine  things. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  Mrs  Fry  is,  that  she 
was  a  lady  who  aevoted  herself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
prison  discipline  of  Europe.  Persons  who-  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  crime — the  gigantic  horror,  the  de- 
moniac aspect  of  man — know  that  she  was  a  heroine  who  de- 
voted her  life  to  confront  it  and  mitigate  it,  according  to  her 
light.  I^rn  in  the  month  of  May  1780,  and  dying  in  the 
month  of  October  1845,  Providence  assigned  to  her  sixty-five 
years  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  work.  What  it  was,  how 
she  was  fitted  for  it,  and  how  she  did  it,  will  not  take  us  many 
pages  to  tell.  Readers  who  know  how  rapidly  crime  is  increas- 
mg  among  us  ;  our  criminals  multiplying  faster  than  our  people ; 
our  young  criminals  increasing  faster  than  our  adult  criminals, 
will  give  this  theme  a  portion  of  their  attention,  and  own  the  in- 
terest and  importance  of  the  story  of  such  a  life,  even  in  days 
when  thrones  are  made  bonfires,  and  the  streets  of  most  of  the 
cities  of  Europe  are  broken  up  into  barricades. 

Men  might  wonder  at  the  state  of  the  criminal  code,  and  the 
condition  of  prison  discipline  only  thirty  years  ago ;  but  the  per- 
sons who  wonder  need  only  open  their  eyes  a  little  to  see  many 
things  in  this  year  of  Grace  1848,  which  wrll  equally  be  marvels 
to  the  people  of  1878.  Of  course  until  she  had  passed  her  thirtieth 
year  a  lady  couM  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  much  time  to 
devote  to  subjects  of  public  interest,  haNnng  ample  occupation  in 
the  duties  of  a  daugnter,  a  wife,  a  mother.    In  the  year  1813, 
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four  meraben  of  the  Societr  of  Friends,  all  weQ-kncywn  to  XIHs^ 
beth   Frv,  vwited  some  persons  in  Newgate,  who  were  mider 
sentence  of  d^ath.     At  this  time.  Wiiliam  Forstov  one  of 
nnmtjer,  induced  her  to  ia^*pef*t  pergonal  I  v  the  state  of  the 
in  the  prison  of  Newgate.     Daring  the  toilowing  three  jean, 
brother-in-law,  ^Ir.  Samuel  Hoare,  induced  her  to  acoompanjr 
him  to  witness  the  net;lected  state  of  the  women  in  the  Hooae 
of  Correction^  in  Cold  Bath  Fields.     Two  of  her  brotheis-in- 
law^  )Ir.  Samuel  Hoare.  and  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Boxton,  were 
at  this  time  occupied  in  forming  a  soriety  for  the  reiS^rmaliiHi  of 
the  juvenile  depredators  who  infested  London  in  gangs.     The 
conversation  of  her  famiiv  and  friend iv  circie  directed  the  aiten- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Fry  to  the  shameful  condition,  especiaDj  of  temtle 
prisoners,  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  thirty  yean  ago. 
The  labours  of  Howard  seemed  to  have  been  fors^otten ;  and  Acts 
of  Fariiameiit  for  the  rerrulation  of  prisons  were  openly  violated, 
in  the  great  majority  of  gaols.     For  coontiea  and  boroughs  an 
old  gatehoose,  or  a  crumbling  feudal  castle,  with  its  deep  dnn- 
geons  and  close  cells,  and  windows  overlooking  streets,  often 
formed  a  common  prison  for  otFenders  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  grades  of  crime.     Safe  custody  was  the  chief  thingthon^t 
of,  and  heavy  irons  the  chief  means  of  secoring  it.     jOirt  and 
disease  abounded ;  the  women  were  imperfectly  separated  fiom 
the  men ;  idleness,  gambling,  drinking,  swearing,  and  ofaaoenity, 
were  habitnal  among  all  the  prisoners.     In  &ct,  and  in  brief^ 
prisons  generally  were  described  as  "  heUs  above  gronnd.*'     To 
encounter  crime  in  its  own  concentrated  forms,  in  these  pande- 
monifunsy  was  the  task  Elizabeth  Fry  confironted. 


^^  The  ruffian  gaze,  the  savage  gloom 


That  reigD  where  guilt  and  misery  find  a  home ; 
Guilt  chained,  and  misery  purchased,  and  with  them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn — 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  the  msulting  leer. 
Of  shame,  all  fixed  on  her  who  ventures  there, 
Yet  all  she  braved." 

The  state  of  criminal  discipline  was  only  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  practice  of  the  criminal  code*  Life  was  treated  as  no- 
thing, property  as  evexy  thing ;  and  men  were  hung  for  stealing 
the  value  of  a  crown.  Public  executions  were  shamefolly  fre- 
quent. Mrs.  Fry,  assisted  by  many  other  philanthropists,  devoted 
herself  to  mitigate  a  system,  set  up  by  law,  which,  if  it  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  calculated  would  hang,  before  the 
Old  Bailey  alone,  two  victims  eveiy  week,  and  cause  four  exe- 
cutions daily,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.   Mrs.  Fry,  as  a  Quaker,  believed  a  religion  which  does  not 
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desire  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his  repentance  and  his  life. 
Penitence  is  a  more  desirable  amende  to  God,  duty,  or  law,  than 
panishment.  To  conceive,  therefore,  the  task  to  which  Mrs. 
Fry  devoted  herself,  we  mast  realize  that  she  tried  to  mitigate 
the  sangoinary  ferocity  of  a  criminal  code,  which  made  punish- 
ment superior  to  penitence,  and  that  her  especial  work  was  to 
transform  '^  hells  above  ground  "  into  schools  of  reformation. 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  fitted  for  her  task  by  the  complete  contrast 
between  her  hfe  and  the  scenes  presented  by  the  prisons  of  her 
country.  In  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  true  sense  of  the 
term,  she  was  well-born — a  blessing  not  second  in  importance 
to  being  well-bred.  By  her  mothers  side  she  was  a  great  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Quakers.  By 
her  fathei^s  side  she  was  descended  from  a  merchant  of  Norwich, 
who,  in  early  life,  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
when  it  was  first  founded  by  George  Fox.  Puritanism,  how- 
ever fashionable  it  may  have  been  to  malign  and  ridicule  it,  has 
been  the  highest  form  ever  yet  assumed  by  the  moral  life  of  these 
kingdoms.  Elizabeth  Gumey  therefore  inherited  the  most 
saintly  and  heroic  ideas,  the  best  and  purest  principles,  ever  yet 
accessible  to  the  natives  of  these  islands.  Her^s  was  the  best  of 
inheritances,  and  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  term  can  be  used 
without  shaming  the  lips  which  use  it,  she  was  bom  of  the  best, 
the  apujToc, 

The  parents  of  Elizabeth  Gumey  were  intelligent  and  liberal 
to  an  unusual  degree,  and  brought  their  children  up  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  science,  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  principles  of 
piety.  Their  afiection  for  their  children  was  unbounded,  and  their 
wealth  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bring  them  up  amidst  all  the 
advantages  of  education,  and  all  the  elegancies  of  life.  Let  us 
visit  Earlham  Hall,  on  a  summer  evening,  in  1786.  It  is  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Bacon  family,  large  and  irregular,  in  the 
middle  of  a  well- wooded  park ;  the  clear  Wensome  winds  by  it. 
On  the  banks  of  the  stream  overhung  by  old  trees,  there  is  an 
avenue  where  a  family  of  twelve  children  are  reading,  sketching, 
walking,  playing.  On  the  south  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  noble 
lawn  flanked  by  groves  of  trees,  and  sprinkled  over  with  long  grass 
and  wild  flowers.  Elizabeth  Gumey  was  one  of  twelve  children 
brought  up  in  this  old  English  home,  where  there  was  combined 
in  the  "  accident  of  her  birth"  all  the  material  comforts  of  aristo- 
cratic life  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  all  the 
moral  and  priceless  blessings  of  an  education,  which  combined 
for  the  improvement  of  her  mental  capacities  all  the  civilisation 
of  her  age,  and  for  the  development  oi  her  moral  nature  all  the 
principles^precepts,  and  examples  of  the  highest  form  of  Chris- 
tianity,    whether  considered,  therefore,  in  reference  to  moral, 
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religious,  mental,  or  social  circumstances,  Elizabeth  Gum^y 
grew  up  a  tall  healthy  fair-haired  and  bright -eyed  girl,  amidst 
circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  made  much  more 
favourable  for  her  had  the  best  influences  of  Europe  been  culled 
and  brought  around  her,  to  produce  in  her  character  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Christian  and  English  gentlewoman.  Lessons 
of  piety  were  sweetened  to  her  by  parental  love,  and  the  care  of 
her  parents,  the  advantages  of  their  position,  the  moral  safety  of 
the  sect  to  which  they  belonged,  combined  to  make  her  early  lot 
and  her  youthful  training  as  completely  as  possible  the  contraries 
of  the  birth  and  breeding  of  the  women  destined  to  become  the 
objects  of  her  care. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  she  lost  her  mother.  Her  father  mixed 
in  the  society  of  Norwich  with  a  freedom  unusual  in  members  of 
his  sect ;  and  his  daughters  became  acquainted  with  some  intel- 
ligent families  of  Norwich  who  had  imbibed  the  scepticism  of 
the  age.  Even  the  Quakers  are  di^aded  into  plain  and  gay.  In 
her  girlhood  Elizabeth  Fry  inclined  pretty  decidedly  to  the  gay 
party.  The  red  coats  attracted  her  fancy  at  seventeen  more 
than  the  drab,  and  a  royal  prince,  Frederick  William,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Gloucester,  bemg  quartered  at  Norwich,  we  find 
her  questioning  herself — "  Why  do  I  wish  so  much  for  the 
Prince  to*come!"  One  William  Savery,  a  Quaker  preacher, 
had  produced  some  impression  on  her  mind  on  Sunday  the  4th 
February  1798;  but  on  the  Tuesday  she  says — 

*'  6M. — My  mind  has  by  degrees  flown  from  religion.  I  rode  to 
Norwich,  and  had  a  very  serious  ride  there ;  but  meeting,  and  being 
looked  at  with  admiration  by  some  officers,  brought  on  vanity ;  and 
I  came  home  as  full  of  the  world  as  I  went  to  the  town  fiill  of 
heaven." 

The  religfous  impression  produced  on  her  mind  by  the  preach- 
ing of  William  Savery,  on  the  most  eventful  day  of  her  life, 
and  one  redolent  ultimately  of  good  for  Europe,  is  thus  described 
by  her  sister  Richenda : — 

'^  On  that  day  we,  seven  sisters,  sat  as  usual  in  a  row,  under  the 
gallery,  at  Meeting ;  I  sat  by  Betsy.  William  Savery  was  there.  We 
liked  having  yearly  Meeting  friends  come  to  preach ;  it  was  a  little 
change.  Betsy  was  generally  rather  heedless  at  Meeting ;  and  on  this 
day  I  remember  her  very  smart  boots  were  a  great  amusement  to 
me ;  they  were  purple,  laced  with  scarlet. 

"  At  last  William  Savery  began  to  preach  ;  his  voice  and  manner 
were  arresting,  and  we  all  Kked  the  sound.  Her  attention  became 
fixed ;  at  last  I  saw  her  begin  to  weep^  and  she  became  a  good  deal 
agitated.  As  soon  as  Meeting  was  over,  I  have  a  remembrance  of 
her  making  her  way  to  the  men's  side  of  the  Meeting,  and  having 
found  my  father,  she  begged  him  if  she  might  dine  with  William 
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Savery  at  the  Grove,*  to  which  he  soon  consentedy  though  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  request ;  we  went  home  as  usual^  and,  for  a  wonder^  we 
wished  to  go  again  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  not  the  same  clear 
rememhrance  of  this  Meeting ;  hut  the  next  scene  that  has  fastened 
itself  on  my  memory,  is  our  return  home  in  the  carriage.  Betsy  sat 
in  the  middle,  and  astonished  us  all  by  the  great  feeling  she  shewed. 
She  wept  most  of  the  way  home.  The  next  morning  William  Savery 
came  to  breakfast,  and  preached  to  our  dear  sister  after  breakfiist, 
prophesying  of  the  high  and  important  calling  she  would  be  led  into. 
What  she  went  tlu'ough  in  her  own  mind  I  cannot  say,  but  the  re- 
sults were  most  powerful  and  most  evident.  From  that  day  her  love 
of  pleasure  and  of  the  world  seemed  gone.'' 

Ere  the  month  was  out,  her  religious  impressions  were  tested 
bv  a  visit  to  London.  The  conflict  in  her  mind  between  reli- 
gion  and  pleasure  are  expressed  so  truthfully  and  instructively 
in  her  journal,  that  we  must  quote  them.  She  seems  always  to 
have  had  the  ame  qua  non  of  a  true  human  being — the  outward 
appearance  was  always  accordant  with  the  inward  feeling,  and 
the  ring  of  reality  was  always  to  be  heard  in  her  words : — 

"  Febrnwy  24M. — ^At  last  landed  safely  here  (London) ;  it  is  very 
pleasant  in  some  things,  very  unpleasant  in  others.  On  Monday,  I 
do  not  think  it  unlikely  I  shall  go  to  the  play.  Tuesday  I  expect  to 
spend  quietly  with  Dr.  Lindoe  and  Mrs.  Good.  On  Wednesday  I 
hope  to  see  the  Barclays,  and  to  have  a  dance.  On  Thursday  I  ex- 
pect to  be  with  Amelia  Opie,  and  so  on  for  different  days. 

"  25M. — ^Although  I  told  William  Savery  my  principles  were  not 
Friendly,  yet  I  fear  I  should  not  like  his  knowing  of  my  going  to  the 
play.  I  think  such  religion  as  his  must  attract  an  atheist ;  and  if 
there  were  many  such  Quakers  as  he  is^  the  Society  would  soon 
increase. 

**  Monday^  26tA. — ^I  went  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  evening.  I  must 
own  I  was  extremely  disappointed :  to  be  sure  the  house  is  grand 
and  dazzling ;  but  I  had  no  other  feeling  whibt  there  than  that  of 
wishing  it  over.  I  saw  Banister,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Miss  Dechamp. 
I  was  not  at  all  interested  with  the  play ;  the  music  I  did  not  much 
like ;  and  the  truth  is,  my  imagination  was  so  raised  that  it  must 
have  fallen  had  the  play  been  perfect. 

^^  Tuesday, — I  went  to  the  play  at  Covent  Garden ;  I  still  continue 
not  to  like  plays. 

"  Wednesday^  28^. — ^We  were  out  this  morning ;  I  felt  proud,  vain, 
and  silly.     In  the  evening  we  had  a  dance. 

**  Thursday^  March  1«^. — I  own  I  enter  into  the  gay  world  reluc- 
tantly. I  do  not  like  plays.  I  think  them  so  artificial  that  they  are 
to  me  not  interesting ;  and  all  seems  so,  so  very  far  from  pure  virtue 
and  nature.  To-night  I  saw  Hamlet  and  Bluebeard ;  I  suppose  that 
nothing  on  the  stage  can  exceed  it.    There  is  acting,  music,  scenery, 
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to  perfection ;  but  I  was  glad  when  it  was  orer ;  mj  hair  was  dressed* 
and  I  felt  like  a  monkey.  London  is  not  the  place  for  heartfelt 
pleasure,  so  I  must  not  expect  to  find  it. 

^^  4M. — ^I  feel  uncharitably  towards  ■  ;  I  said  nncharitable 

things  of  them,  and  gave  way  to  inclination,  for  I  own  I  love  scandal, 
though  I  highly  disapprove  of  it ;  therefore  it  is  the  more  commend- 
able if  I  overcome  it. 

«  5^. — I  took  a  lesson  in  dancing,  and  spent  the  day  quietly. 

^  1th. — I  went  to  Meeting  in  the  evening.  I  have  not  enough  elo- 
quence to  describe  it.  William  Savery's  sermon  was  in  the  first  part 
very  affecting ;  it  was  from  the  Revelations.  He  explained  his  text 
beautifully  and  awfully — ^most  awfully — ^I  felt  it.  He  next  described 
the  sweets  of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  How  he  did  describe  it ! 
He  said  the  deist,  and  those  who  did  not  feel  devotion,  looked  at  na- 
ture, admired  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  earthquakes  as  curiosi- 
ties ;  but  they  looked  not  up  through  them  to  Nature's  God.  How 
well  he  hit  the  state  I  have  been  in  ;  I  trust  I  may  not  remain  in  it. 
His  prayer  was  beautiful ;  I  think  I  felt  to  pray  with  him. 

««  17t)i. — May  I  never  forget  the  impression  William  Savery  has 
made  upon  my  mind,  as  much  as  I  can  say  is,  I  thank  God  for  having 
sent  at  least  a  glimmering  of  light  through  him  into  my  heart,  which 
I  hope  with  care,  and  keeping  it  from  the  many  droughts  and  winds  of 
this  life,  may  not  be  blown  out,  but  become  a  large  brilliant  flame,  that 
will  direct  me  to  that  haven  where  will  be  joy  without  a  sorrow,  and 
all  will  be  comfort.  I  have  faith,  how  much,  to  gain,  not  all  the  trea- 
sures of  this  world  can  equal  this  heavenly  treasure.  That  I  may 
grow  more  and  more  virtuous,  follow  the  path  I  should  go  in,  and  not 
fear  to  acknowledge  the  Grod  whom  I  worship ;  I  will  try,  and  I  do 
hope  to  do  what  is  right.  I  now  long  to  be  in  the  quiet  of  Earlham  ; 
for  there  I  may  see  how  good  I  can  be  ;  and  so  I  may  here,  for  the 
greater  cross  the  greater  crown ;  but  I  there  can  reflect  quietly  and 
soberly  on  what  has  passed,  there  I  hope  to  regulate  my  mind,  which 
I  know  sadly  wants  it.  May  I  never  lose  the  little  religion  I  now 
have ;  but  if  I  cannot  feel  religion  and  devotion,  I  must  not  despair ; 
for  if  I  am  truly  warm  and  earnest  in  the  cause,  it  will  come  one  day. 
My  idea  is,  that  true  humility  and  lowliness  of  heart  is  the  first  grand 
step  towards  true  religion.  I  fear  and  tremble  for  myself,  but  I  most 
humbly  look  to  the  Author  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  and  I  may  say 
humbly  pray  that  He  will  take  me  as  a  sheep  strayed  from  His  flock, 
and  once  more  let  me  enter  the  fold  of  His  glory.  I  feel  there  is  a 
Gk)d  and  immortaUly ;  happy,  happy  thou^t.  May  it  never  leave 
me,  and  if  it  do  may  I  remember  I  have  felt  there  is  a  G«i  wmk 
immortality. 

The  truthfulness  of  this  self-portraiture  is  exquisite.  Of  the 
influences  contending  for  the  mastery  in  her  character,  Beligion 
gained  the  victory.  The  self-willed,  sensitive,  and  aflPectionate  girl, 
who  would  sing  duets  with  her  sister  Hachd  delightfully  though 
imtaught,  and  form  her  brothers  and  sisters  into  merry  dancing 
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parties  who  had  never  had  a  teacher — ^the  young  lady  of  the 
scarlet  riding-Iiabit  and  the  excessively  smart  boots,  had  been 
blessed  with  a  pious  mother,  whose  lessons  had  been  made  so- 
lemn to  her  heart  by  the  grave ;  and  Providence  had  better  things 
in  store  for  her  than  a  life  of  pleasure  or  of  worldliness.  It  was 
the  will  of  God  to  counteract  the  basilisk  fascinations  of  the 
world  by  the  surpassing  attractions  of  Divine  love  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 

At  twenty,  Elizabeth  Gurney  married  Mr.  Fry,  and  at  thirty 
she  was  the  mother  of  six  chilclren,  and  a  preacher  among  the 
Quakers.  The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  circles  in  which  she 
lived  of  course  affected  her.  Romilly  had  been  assailing  the 
ferocities  of  the  criminal  code.  Her  Quaker  creed  taught  her 
to  desire  infinitely  more  the  penitence  than  the  punishment  of 
criminals ;  and  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  inspired  her 
with  a  solemn  dread  of  the  laws  which  shorten  the  period  of 
probation  of  sinful  souls  just  because  they  are  pre-eminently  im- 
penitent and  criminal.  Societies  had  been  formed  for  the  refor- 
mation of  young  criminals,  and  for  the  diminution  of  capital 
punishments.  Her  brothers-in-law,  Samuel  Hoare  and  Fowell 
buxton,  saw  the  necessity  for  the  labours  of  a  lady  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  female  prisoners,  and  they  had  seen,  doubts 
less,  in  their  sister-in-law  the  qualities  needful  for  the  task.  To 
a  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  amidst  all  the  elegancies  of 
life,  and  all  the  sweets  of  the  family  affections,  the  scenes  of  prisoi>- 
life  thirty  years  ago,  must  have  appeared  insufferable,  and  her 
Christianity  inspired  her  with  motives  not  merely  for  making 
these  scenes  decorous,  but  to  seek 

*'  Her  way  through  all  things  vile  and  base, 
And  make  a  prison  a  religioas  place." 

On  her  first  visit  to  Newgate,  Mrs.  Fry  found  about  three 
hundred  women  and  children  crowded  together  in  a  narrow 
yard  and  four  rooms.  They  were  overlooked  by  military  senti- 
nels on  the  leads  of  the  prisons,  and  by  the  prisoners  in  the 
state  prisons.  They  were  in  dirt  and  ra^  and  their  nakedness 
revolted  decency.  They  slept  on  the  floor  with  some  raised 
boards  for  a  pillow,  and  without  bedding.  In  these  four  rooms 
they  lived,  slept,  washed,  and  cooked.  The  prison  tap  supplied 
them  with  ales  and  spirits.  The  yard  was  a  Babel  of  blasphe- 
mies, curses,  and  obscenities,  varied  by  delirious  laughter,  and 
fierce  fights.  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  companion.  Miss  Buxton,  were 
requested  to  leave  their  watches  prior  to  entering  the  yard,  for 
fear  they  should  be  stolen,  which  they  declined  to  do,  because 
they  would  not  shew  distrust. 

Mrs.  Fry  suffered  much  pain  from  her  earliest  prison  visits. 
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Her  interviews  with  women  under  sentence  of  death,  afflicted 
her  with  distressing  nervous  sensations  during  the  night.  Such 
were  her  impressions,  that  to  relieve  the  pain  of  them  she  was 
compelled  to  adopt  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of 
the  women.  Without  this  relief,  her  painful  emotions  would 
have  affected  her  health.  In  doing  good  more  good  is  always 
discovered  requiring  to  be  done,  and  this  is  the  reward  of  doing 
it,  "  Alps  upon  Alps  arise ;"  and  a  life  thus  devoted  becomes  su- 
blime, as  it  approaches  His  who  "  went  about  doing  good." 
What  the  expression,  "  God  said  let  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light,"  is  in  reference  to  the  sublime  of  creation,  the  phrase, 
"  He  went  about  doing  good,"  is  in  regard  to  the  moral  regene- 
ration of  mankind. 

Civilisation  consists  in  the  inworking  of  the  best  ideas  of  the 
best  minds,  into  the  business  and  bosoms  of  mankind.  The 
duty  assigned  to  Mrs.  Fry  consisted  in  bringing  Christianity 
into  femsue  wards,  and  convict-ships.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  so 
loud  in  our  pulpits,  must  regulate  the  hammers  of  the  work-shop, 
and  dictate  the  mode  of  exchanging  pixxlucts  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  before  its  holy  and  lofty  mission  is  done.  Mrs.  Fry 
represented  Christianity  in  Newgate,  and  in  her  person,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Cross  taught  order,  industry,  sobriety,  and  repent- 
ance in  condemned  cells,  in  female  prisons,  and  in  convict-ships. 

To  make  Newgate  decorous  if  not  Christian,  became  tiie 
chief  object  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  Mrs.  Fry.  This 
was  her  share  in  the  division  of  the  noble  labours  by  which 
civilisation  is  advanced,  and  the  speciality  of  her  department 
was  the  treatment  of  female  prisoners.  Prisons,  still  notori- 
ously schools  of  crime  at  the  present,  thirty  years  ago  were 
pestr-houses  in  regard  to  filth  and  disease,  mad-houses  in  re- 
gard to  the  fierce  altercations  and  wild  merriment  which  pre- 
vailed, bagnios  sometimes,  owing  to  the  imperfect  separation  of 
the  sexes,  and  pandemoniums  in  snort,  resounding  with  the  noises 
of  idleness,  gambling,  drinking,  swearing,  and  rioting.  Excep- 
tional attempts  had  been  made,  indeed,  especially  at  Gloucester, 
to  improve  prisons  by  classification,  employment,  and  instruction. 

Mrs.  Fry's  first  reformatory  institution  >vas  the  establishment 
of  a  school.  Left  alone  with  the  women  for  some  hours,  she 
told  them  Christ  had  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and 
she  warned  them  of  the  perils  of  the  eleventh  hour.  Some  of 
the  poor  creatures  asked  ner  who  Christ  was,  afid  others  said 
their  day  of  salvation  was  past.  She  appealed  to  the  affections 
of  the  mothers.  What  was  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  their  ragged 
and  naked  children,  without  fooa,  without  air,  without  exercise, 
and  knowing  nothing  but  depravity  %  When  she  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  some  of  the  mothers  wept  with  joy. 
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The  native  sagacity  of  Mrs.  Fry  now  came  into  action.  She 
renounced  the  patronage  of  the  nomination  of  the  schoolmistress, 
and  enfranchised  these  criminal  women,  making  them  the  elec- 
tors of  the  schoohnistress,  and  the  legislators  of  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions. She  thus  secured  their  cordial  co-operation.  The  order 
and  discipline  established  in  this  way  issued  out  of  the  reason 
and  moral  sense  of  the  women  themselves,  and  thus  might  be 
safely  entrusted  for  maintenance  and  enforcement,  to  the  ideas 
and  sympathies  of  which  it  was  an  offspring,  and  an  embodiment. 
Judged  by  her  antecedents,  Mary  Conner,  who  had  stolen  a 
watch,  was  little  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  governess.  But 
the  women  had  a  deeper  discernment,  and  their  choice  was 
eminently  fitted  for  her  duties,  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  them, 
and  never  known  to  infringe  one  of  the  rules.  Mary  Conner 
received,  as  the  choice  of  the  women,  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
which  would  not  have  been  given  to  any  nominee.  This  wisdom 
at  the  outset,  was  the  source  of  the  success  of  Mi's.  Fry.  The 
governor,  the  ordinary,  and  the  sheriffs,  thought  the  experiment 
worth  trying,  though  hopeless,  and  appropriated  a  cell  for  a 
school-room.  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  friend,  Mary  Saunderson,  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  school,  for  all  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Their  "  first-foot"  on  entering  the  yard,  was  a  woman 
who  was  running  round  the  yard  yelling,  and  tearing  off  the 
caps  of  all  the  women.  By  and  bye,  this  very  woman  became 
a  trophy  of  the  good  done  by  the  ladies,  who  entered  among 
the  pupils  shuddering,  as  if  they  were  in  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 
Courage  was  a  feature  of  great  prominence  in  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Fry,  Her  daughters  give  the  following  anecdote  in  illus- 
tration of  il 


"  One  cold  winter  day  she  was  accosted  by  a  woman  asking  charity 
in  the  street,  with  a  half-naked  litde  child  in  her  arms,  very  ill  with 
hooping-cough ;  grieved  at  the  appearance  of  the  child,  and  her  sus- 
picioDS  excited  by  the  evasive  answers  of  the  woman,  Mrs.  Fry  offer- 
ed to  accompany  her  home,  and  there  relieve  her  necessities.  Tliis 
the  woman  tried  to  elude ;  but,  determined  on  her  purpose,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  following  her  into  a  low  back  street,  where,  in  a  wretched 
filthy  house,  the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  itself,  of  a  number  of 
sick  and  neglected  infants,  not  only  without  comforts,  but  with  the 
aggravations  of  misery.  The  next  day,  when  the  medical  attendant 
of  her  own  children  went,  at  her  request,  to  assist  the  little  sufferers, 
the  room  was  empty,  woman  and  children  gone,  nor  was  any  trace 
ever  found  of  them.  On  inquiring  among  the  neighbours,  it  was  dis- 
covered, that  these  were  pari:$h  children  put  to  this  woman  to  nurse, 
who  kept  them  in  this  condition,  not  merely  to  assist  her  purposes  of 
mendicity,  but  with  the  intention  of  shortening  their  lives,  and  then 
by  concealing  their  death,  that  she  might  receive  the  pittance  allotted 
for  their  maintenance." 
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But  her  task  demanded  coorage,  and  some  thing  more  and 
rarer.  The  scenes  she  encountered  were  too  bad  for  yoiiDg 
people  to  be  allowed  to  accompanv  her,  they  were  too  bad  for  de- 
scription. She  required  a  power  of  enduring  moral  nuisances 
—day  after  day  begging,  swcjirincj,  gaming,  dancing,  fighting, 
obscenity,  dressing  in  men's  clothes  &c.,  all  this  demands  a 
heroism  above  that  of  the  battle-field,  by  as  much  as  hells  on 
earth  are  more  revolting  than  even  death  and  slaughter.  These 
things  the  noble  ladies  of  whom  ^Irs.  Fry  was  the  chief,  endured 
for  the  sake  of  objects,  which  practical  people  told  them,  on 
behalf  of  common  sense  were  visionary.  Order,  instruction,  in- 
dustry,  and  decorum  in  Xewgate !  Men  of  practical  sense  sneer 
at  romance,  and  pity  people  who  are  led  by  ideas!  But  the 
heroines  were  heroic  because  they  were  enduring  the  nuisances 
of  ^*  hells'*  for  ho])es  and  dreams,  or  at  best  prospects  and  ideals 
of  good.  The  success  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was  almost  immediate. 
The  wild  beasts  in  a  few  weeks  obeyed  their  Van  Amburgh,  and 
became  harmless  and  kind  to  a  degree  marvellous  in  her  eyes. 
There  was  genius  in  her  object  and  in  her  means,  genius  which 
made  the  reason,  the  sufirages,  and  the  s\7upathies  of  criminal 
women  the  instrumentality  of  the  reformation  of  themselves  and 
their  children. 

In  April  1817,  an  association  of  ladies  was  formed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  female  prisoners  of  Newgate.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  school  successfully  encouraged  them  to  attempt  the 
reformation  of  the  women.  The  Sheriffs  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  presence  of  the  women  assigned  them  to  the  ladies,  approving 
their  plan  and  wishing  success  to  their  labours,  with  an  exclama- 
tion— "  Well,  ladies,  you  see  your  materials."  In  a  few  days  the 
laundry  had  become  a  school-room,  work  In  making  stockings  and 
clothes  for  Botany  Bay  was  proWded  for  the  women,  and  all  the 
tried  female  prisoners  were  assembled  to  hear  an  address  from 
Mrs.  Fry.  Again  she  showed  her  deep  and  practical  insight  in- 
to human  nature.  She  repudiated  equally  command  on  the  part 
of  the  ladies  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  Her 
principles  were  co-operative.  She  wished  every  monitor  to  be 
elected  by  their  votes.  She  wished  every  rule  to  be  discussed, 
and  passed  or  rejected,  according  to  their  reasons  for  approving 
it  or  rejecting  it.  By  piercing  through  the  superficial  unfitness 
of  these  women,  and  enfranchising  criminals  hy  reliance  upon 
the  remnants  of  reason  and  conscience  still  enshrined  in  the  pre- 
eminently fallen  humanity  of  these  outcasts,  she  made  "hell 
above  ground  "  a  school  of  reformation  in  a  fortnight.  The  rules 
were  passed  and  the  monitors  appointed  by  show  of  hands.  Had 
she  attempted  to  vindicate  her  purpose  by  arguments  she  would 
have  failed  to  convince  her  age ;  but  she  vindicated  her  proceed* 
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ings  by  soecess^  scarcely  conscious  herself  all  the  while  of  the 
potency  of  the  principles  to  w.hich  she  owed  her  beneficent  influ- 
ences. At  first  the  ladies  did  duty  themselves  as  matrons,  and 
the  first  matron  was  paid  with  their  money.  Such  was  the 
high  spirit  of  the  over-wealthy  corporation  of  London !  For 
years  the  matron  and  the  yard's  women  were  paid  by  the  ladies  I 
!oy  and  bye  the  city  magistrates  were  astonisoed  at  the  sight  of 
decency,  industry,  decorum,  and  instruction  in  Newgate.  Of 
course  the  ladies  had  votes  of  thanks.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Mrs.  Fry,  when  she  stated  her  views  in  writing,  never  records 
the  thing  to  which  we  beUeve  of  all  others  she  owed  most  of  her 
success.  Among  her  suggestions  she  does  not  record  the  giving 
the  choice  of  their  own  teachers  to  the  prisoners.  But  it  was 
thifl  and  kindness  which  made  the  women  fear  more  to  be  brought 
before  her  than  before  the  judge.  She  declares  that  woman 
ought  to  be  under  the  care  of  woman.  She  suggests  the  restric- 
tion of  their  intercourse  with  their  friends.  The  authorities,  she 
insists,  ought  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  Employment,  she  says, 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  their  punishment,  and  they  ouaht  to  share 
the  results  of  tneir  labours.  Mrs.  Fry  recommends  their  having 
their  meals  together  and  sleeping  separate,  and  is  strong  in 
favour  of  religious  instruction ;  but  the  key  to  her  successful 
mode  of  operation  she  never  mentions,  so  true  is  it  that  in  refer- 
ence to  wnat  is  best  in  us  we  are  often  unconscious. 

Lionism  is  one  of  the  debasements  of  this  age.  Mrs.  Fry  no 
sooner  succeeded  in  producing  external  reformations  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  women  in  Newgate  than  her  conduct  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  the  newspapers,  and  she  became  a  lion,  and  her 
prison-school  a  show-place.  Mr.  Robert  Owen  published  an 
account  of  her  labours  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  summer  of 
1817.  Henceforth  she  was  compelled  to  be  a  show-woman  to 
most  distinguished  and  influential  people.  Letters  begging  in- 
struction on  prison  discipline,  and  letters  begging  money  and 
employment,  showered  in  upon  her.  She  had,  indeed,  wrought 
wonders  :  Newgate  had  become  as  a  well-regulated  house.  In 
ten  months  the  women  made  20,000  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  took  none  of  them,  while  the  ladies  never  lost  a  single  article. 
The  women  received  the  earnings  of  their  labour,  ana  the  well- 
behaved  had  marks  of  good  conduct,  and  those  remaining  in 
England  even  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  generosity  by  giving 
their  over-share  of  a  common  fund  to  those  of  their  number 
who  were  going  to  Botany  Bay. 

About  the  year  1818,  Mrs.  Fry  conceived  the  idea  of  a  prison 
exclusively  for  women,  and  began  to  send  it  forth  for  circulation 
and  discussion*  Before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
she  declared  that  such  a  prison  might  work  wonders.    The  most 
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profligate  and  the  worst  might  be  made  valuable  members  of 
society.  She  had  not  the  least  doubt,  if  she  had  her  way,  hot 
she  could  bring  a  thousand  women  into  excellent  order  in  one 
week.  The  Committee  reported  that  she  had  wrought  a  most 
gratifying  change. 

To  work  Christianity  into  our  prisons  and  into  the  hearts  of  onr 
criminals  was  the  business  of  her  life,  under  the  influence  of  the 
conviction  that  until  this  was  done  her  country  had  not  fulfilled 
the  command — "  As  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  an- 
other." One  day  she  remarked  to  her  friend  Miss  Neave — 
"  Often  have  I  known  the  career  of  a  promising  young  woman, 
charged  with  a  first  oflence,  to  end  in  a  condemned  cell !  were 
there  but  a  reftige  for  the  young  offender,  my  work  would  be 
less  painful."  Miss  Neave,  prompted  by  this  remark,  exerted 
herself,  and  in  1822  a  small  house  was  opened  for  sheltering  dis- 
charged prisoners,  under  the  name  of  the  Tothill  Fields  Asylum. 
In  conversation  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Benjamin  Shaw,  she  thought 
she  ought  to  do  something  for  the  outcast  and  criminal  little  girls 
of  London.  Her  friend  seized  the  idea,  and  embodied  it  in  the 
Chelsea  School  of  Discipline.  The  spectacle  of  the  coast-guards- 
man at  Brighton,  suggested  to  her  the  establishment  of  coast- 
guard libranes,  and  she  laboured  on  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  years,  until  she  effected  her  benevolent  object.  She 
did  good  as  she  had  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Fry  spent  her  life  in  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  three  king- 
doms, and  on  the  continent,  what  she  had  done  in  Newgate  and 
in  London.  She  was  generally  accompanied  by  her  brother  in 
her  labours  and  her  travels.  Never  were  labours  more  neces- 
sary. From  the  prisons  her  attention  was  turned  to  the  convicts- 
ships.  The  women  used  to  take  leave  of  their  prison  for  trans- 
portation with  a  scrimmage,  in  which  they  smaslied  every  thing 
they  could  reach.  Conveyed  to  the  water- side  in  open  waggons, 
and  in  chained  gangs,  crowds  were  waiting  to  follow  them,  laugh- 
ing at  the  obscenities  and  blasphemies  which  they  shouted.  Mrs. 
Fry  substituted  hackney-coaches  for  the  waggons,  and  promised 
the  women  to  see  them  on  board  herself,  if  they  would  engage 
to  conduct  themselves  properly  and  auietly.  Her  carriage  closed 
the  procession  of  the  backney-coacnes.  There  was  an  end  of 
these  hideous  scenes  for  ever;  but  for  twenty  years  these  women 
were  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  under  the  care  of  none  but  sailors. 
Mrs.  Fry  supplied  the  women  with  tracts  and  Bibles,  and  small 
quantities  of  tea,  and  gave  them  coloured  cotton  to  make  patch- 
work during  the  voyage.  The  stem  of  the  vessel  was  set  apart 
for  a  school.  Just  pnor  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  Mrs.  Fry 
took  a  solemn  farewell  of  her  charge.  It  was  always  a  touching 
acene.    The  crews  of  neighbouring  vessels^  and  the  sailors  of 
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tlie  ship,  looked  on  from  the  rigging,  whilst  the  women^  ranged 
on  the  quarter-deck,  were  addressed  by  Mrs.  Fry  on  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptures,  concluding  usually  by  kneeling  on  the  deck 
beside   the  cabin-door,   and   commending  them,  with  earnest 

Erayers,  to  the  care  and  the  mercy  of  God,  Her  noble  figure, 
er  powerful  voice,  her  electrical  earnestness,  subdued  the  spec^ 
tators  into  tears;  and  most  of  the  women  watched  her  receding 
boat  with  eyes  blinded  with  weeping,  and  with  voices  choked 
with  emotion  poured  blessings  upon  her.  Lord  Lansdowne  said 
in  these  scenes  she  seemed  ^^  the  genius  of  good."  But  while 
praised,  eulogized,  and  lionized  by  mfluential  and  distinguished 
personages,  she  was  not  helped.  It  was  a  work  of  twenty  years 
of  frequent  agitation  before  Mrs.  Fry  could  persuade  our  rulers  to 
substitute  matrons  for  sailors  in  the  charge  of  female  convicts  on 
their  voyage.  The  patchwork  she  gave  the  women  was  doubly 
beneficial  to  them — it  occupied  them  during  the  voyage,  and  it 
supplied  them  when  sold  on  their  landing,  with  tne  means  of 
supporting  themselves  until  they  were  able  to  obtain  service. 
The  female  convicts  had  not  so  much  as  a  hut  in  which  to  shelter 
themselves,  until  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  coadjutors  compelled  the 
Government  to  erect  a  barracks  for  their  reception.  In  1834, 
Lord  Melbounie,  after  many  interviews  and  discussions,  con- 
sented to  give  matrons  instead  of  sailors  the  charge  of  the  female 
convicts  on  their  outward  voyage.  Twenty  years  of  agitation 
enabled  her  to  introduce  decorum  into  the  voyage  of  the  convict- 
ships  of  Great  Britain.  In  1836,  inspectors  of  prisons  were  ap- 
pointed. Of  their  labours  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  improve- 
ments originating  with  them  in  a  dozen  years  have  not  materially 
advanced  prison  discipline  beyond  the  condition  in  which  they 
found  it. 

Mrs.  Fry  helped  essentially  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  capi- 
tal punishments.  When  showing  Newgate  she  seldom  failed  to 
try  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  her  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
demned. Words  in  favour  of  penitence  rather  than  punishment 
must  always  have  been  escaping  from  her  lips.  The  preference 
of  property  to  life  must  have  been  frequently  condemned  by  her. 
Sanguinary  laws,  she  said,  produced  a  sanguinary  people.  The 
robber,  liable  to  lose  his  own  life  for  taking  property,  was  apt  to 
be  reckless  of  the  lives  of  others.  The  law  subordinated  his  life 
to  property,  and  he  in  turn  subordinated  to  it  the  lives  of  the 
public.  Mrs.  Fry  exerted  herself  to  save  many  lives.  One 
Harriet  Skelton,  a  beautiful  and  simple  girl,  passed  forged  notes 
to  please  her  lover  and  betrayer.  Mrs.  Fry  did  her  utmost  to 
save  her.  She  quarrelled  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  she  gave 
offence  to  the  Bank-Directors.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
prince  about  whom  she  questioned  herself  in  her  dancing  days, 
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she  induced  to  accompany  her  to  the  cell  of  Harriet  Skelton,  to 
the  Bank-Dire(*tors,  and  even  to  make  a  pei^sonal  application  to 
Lord  Sidmouth^  on  behalf  of  the  young  victim  of  the  delusions  of 
the  passions,  and  of  the  atrocities  of  the  laws  against  forgery. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain  in  the  individual  case,  though  benevolence 
was  triumphant  in  the  result,  by  the  splendid  mitigations  which 
have  been  afforded  by  the  advances  of  humanity  and  Christianity. 
Mrs.  Fry  was  sufiering  pain  frequently  during  thirty  years  of 
her  life,  to  help  forward  tne  ameliorations  which  we  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Fry  liked  to  do  good  in  the  best  society.  These  volumes 
contain  several  aristocratic  and  royal  tableaux.  She  notes  how 
she  appeared  in  Exeter  Hall  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  with  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  sat  between  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and 
the  French  ambassador.  Long  before,  in  the  height  of  her  first 
popularity,  when  interceding  for  Harriet  Skelton,  she  was  taken  to 
the  Mansion-house  by  Lady  Harcourt,  to  be  presented  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  She  was  placed  on  the  side  of  tne  platform  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  which  was  full  of  poor-school  children,  sunpoonded 
byjspectators,  and  on  the  platform,  amidst  waving  feathers  and 
sparkling  jewels,  was  the  little  old  Queen — one  blaze  of  diamonds. 
The  Queen  went  up  and  spoke  to  the  Quaker  gentlewoman, 
amidst  the  applauses  of  two  tnousand  persons.  One  of  the  spec- 
tators thought  it  was  the  Quaker  who  looked  the  Queen.  The 
visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  of  course  described  in  these  pages : 
— "  It  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  while  memory  lasts." 
The  Quaker  lady  of  the  nineteenth  century  says,  with  an  ear- 
nestness reminding  the  reader  of  the  Jacobites  respecting  the 
Stuarts : — She  went  home  to  Upton  with  the  Lady  Mayoress 
and  the  Sheriffs,  to  receive  the  king  in  her  own  house.  She 
went  down  to  meet  him  at  his  caniage-door  with  her  husband 
and  seven  of  her  sons  and  sons-in-law.  She  then  walked  into 
the  drawing-room  with  the  king,  where  all  was  in  beautiful  order, 
neat^  and  adorned  with  flowers.     ^'  I  presented  to  the  king  our 

eight  daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  (R E C 

only  away)  our  seven  sons  and  eldest  grandson,  my  brother 
and  sister  Buxton,  Sir  Heniy  and  Lady  Pelly,  and  my  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fry — my  brother  and  sister  Gumey  he  had  known 
before — and  afterwards  presented  twenty-five  of  our  grand* 
children."  The  solemn  silences  before  the  meal,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  were  Quaker  customs,  but  the  feelings 
of  Mrs.  Fry  were  clearly  those  of  a  Jacobite  of  the  seventeentn 
century.  In  other  pages,  we  accompany  her  to  dinner  with  M. 
Guizot,  and  hear  her  religious  conversations  with  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  when  recently  a  widow.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  is 
described  as  a  young  lady  in  deep  mourning,  with  small  delicate 
features  and  blue  eyes,  with  a  lovely  blush  on  her  face  wheq 
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she  spoke.  Mrs.  Fry  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  the  real  Christian 
faith,  on  the  assumption,  doubtless,  of  their  wielding  the  powers 
of  the  French  monarchy  1  Mrs.  Fry  admired  in  M.  Guizot  a 
statesman  who  had  opened  school-rooms  in  nine  thousand  villages 
in  France. 

Mrs.  Fry  died  at  Ramsgate  in  1845.     Her  daughters  describe 
thus  her  death  : — 

**  Throughout  the  night,  though  occasionally  for  an  instant  con- 
fused, the  mind  was  there.  Some  passages  of  Scripture  were  read  to 
her  which  she  appeared  to  comprehend  and  she  entirely  responded 
to  any  observation  made  to  her.  This  was  favourable ;  but  other 
symptoms  were  not  so ;  she  lay  so  heavily,  and  the  limbs  appeared 
so  wholly  powerless.  The  morning  broke  at  last,  but  it  brought  no 
comfort.  About  six  oVlock  she  said  to  her  maid,  '  O,  Mary,  dear 
Mary,  I  am  very  ill  !* — *  I  know  it,  dearest  Ma'am,  I  know  it.'— 
^  Pray  for  me :  it  is  a  strife ;  but  I  am  safe.'  She  continued  to  speak, 
but  indistinctly,  at  intervals,  and  frequently  dozed,  as  she  had  done 
through  the  night.  About  nine  o'clock,  one  of  her  daughter?,  sitting 
on  the  bed-side,  had  open  in  her  hand  that  passage  in  Isaiah — '  I 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  fear 
not,  thou  worm,  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel,  I  will  help  thee^  saith 
the  Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  Just  then  her 
mother  roused  a  little,  and  in  a  slow  distinct  voice,  uttered  these 
woixls — *  Oh,  my  dear  Lord,  help  and  keep  thy  servant !'  These  were 
the  last  words  she  spake  upon  earth  :  she  never  attempted  to  articu- 
late again.  A  response  was  made  by  reading  to  her  the  above  most 
applicable  passage ;  one  bright  glance  of  intelligence  passed  over  her 
features — a  look  of  recognition  at  the  well-known  sound ;  but  it  was 
gone  as  rapidly,  and  never  returned.  From  this  time  entire  uncon- 
sciousness appeared  to  take  possession  of  her ;  no  sound  disturbed 
her ;  no  light  affected  her ;  the  voice  of  affection  was  unheeded ;  a  veil 
was  between  her  and  the  world  about  her,  to  be  raised  no  more. 

"  As  the  morning  of  Sunday  advanced,  all  hope  became  ex- 
tinguished. A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  summon  those  of  her 
absent  children  who  might  be  able  to  come  to  look  upon  her  once 
again  in  life;  whilst  they  who  were  with  her  made  ready  for  the 
conflict,  to  go  down  with  her,  as  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ; 
for  they  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  watch  the  dying  bed  must  be  con- 
scious that  there  is  generally  a  given  moment  of  anguish,  when  the 
tremendous  conviction  pierces  the  heart  that  the  *'  inevitable  hour*  is 
come. 

"  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  convulsive  spasm,  increased  ;  at 
first  occasionally,  but  afler  midnight  it  became  almost  continuous. 
From  three  o^clock  there  was  no  pause,  but  such  absolute  unconscious- 
ness to  every  impression  as  satisfied  those  around  her  that  the  anguish 
was  for  them — not  for  her.  Yet,  as  they  marked  the  struggle,  the  ir- 
resistible prayer  of  their  hearts  became,  '  How  long,  0  Lord — how 
long  I' 
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*'  Suddenlj,  about  twenty  minutes  before  four,  there  was  a^hanga 
in  the  breathing ;  it  was  but  a  moment.  The  diver  cord  was  loosed — 
a  few  sighs  at  intervals,  and  no  sound  was  there.  Unutterably  blessed 
was  the  holj  calm — the  perfect  stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death.  She 
saw  the  ^  King  in  his  beautj,  and  the  land  that  is  very  far  off.' 

'^  The  night  had  been  dark  and  lowering,  but  the  moon  broke  glon- 
ously,  the  sun  rose  from  the  ocean,  commanded  by  her  chamber  win- 
dows, and  as  a  globe  of  living  fire — 

*  Flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.' 

"  The  emblem  was  too  beautiful  to  be  rejected — one  of  the  types 
and  shadows  furnished  by  ther  material  world,  to  illustrate  and  adorn 
the  Christian's  hope." 

The  daughters  of  IVIrs.  Fry  have  done  their  task  creditably. 
They  have  publislied  ample  materials  for  estimating  the  char^ 
acter  of  their  mother  really  and  truthfully,  and  they  write  in  the 
true  spirit  of  their  theme. 

Mrs.  Fry  was  a  true  heroine.  Her  faculties  were  not  of  the 
very  highest  order,  either  intellectual  or  imaginative,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  the  task  she  set  her- 
self. The  sagacity  with  which  she  made  the  female  prisoners 
co-operate  with  her,  almost  amounted  to  genius.  She  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  powerful  influence  in  advancing  the  civilisation  of 
Europe,  in  regard  to  prison  discipline.  She  is  one  of  the  noble 
few,  who  could  not  be  omittea  from  the  survey  of  the  pro- 
gress of  her  time,  without  leaving  unaccounted  for  several  im- 
])ortant  ameliorations.  She  introduced  decorum,  employment, 
and  instruction  into  the  yelling  pandemoniums  of  the  land,  and 
tlie  floating  hells  of  the  sea  !  Tliis  Protestant  sister  of  charity 
benefited  the  female  criminals  of  all  Europe. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Annual  Balance-Sheet  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 

for  the  Year  ending  5th  April  1848. 

Of  all  the  political  subjects  which  occupy,  and  from  time  to 
time  engross  the  public  miod,  two  only  have  a  perpetual  opera- 
tion, and  exercise  an  always  active  force — the  subjects  of  Reli- 
gion and  Finance :  the  questions  which  affect  our  pre^nt  welfare 
and  our  future  state.  Other  subjects,  like  summer  clouds,  may 
pass  in  rapid  succession  over  the  scene;  but  these,  like  the 
Heaven  to  which  our  hopes  are  directed,  and  the  earth  on  which 
our  present  existence  is  cast,  constitute  its  permanent  and  real 
features.  And  this  observation  is  true  of  any  people,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  characteristics  of  the  national  mind  are  clearness  of 
view  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  It  is  therefore  pre-eminently 
true  of  England,  and  if  possible  still  more  eminently  true  of 
Scotland.  From  the  days  of  Knox  to  the  days  of  Chalmers, 
religious  questions  have  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of 
the  Scottish  people ;  and  the  second  has  been  given  to.  those 
topics  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  material  condition 
and  the  general  improvement  of  the  country. 

It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  upon  the  rapid  progress  which  fiscal 
and  financial  learning  has  made  in  the  last  five  years.  From 
the  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  reduction  of  Import 
Duties  which  tookplace  in  1842 — and  yet  more  conspicuously 
when  the  Income  Tax  was  renewed  in  1845  for  a  second  period 
of  three  years,  and  the  Sugar  Duty  was  reduced  £10  per  ton,  and 
the  CQtton  Duty,  and  the  Duties  upon  Glass  and  upon  Sales  by 
Auction,  with  many  minor  duties,  were  abolished — the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition,  and  by  natural  consequence  in  the  political 
affections  of  the  industrious  classes,  has  been  so  remai'kable,  and 
*  the  attention  of  public  men  has  been  so  closely  directed  to  con- 
siderations of  social  reform,  that  information  and  clear  under- 
standing on  these  subjects  have  become  universally  diffused. 

A  short  time  ago  tne  Finance  Accounts,  with  the  papers  re- 
lating to  Navigation  and  Trade  slumbered  in  the  Library  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  were  studied  only  by  the  few  Members 
of  Parliament  who  took  part  in  occasional,  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged peculiarly  unpopular  discussions.  The  case  is  wholly 
altered  now.  Every  time  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  announces  the  day  on  which  he 
will  make  his  Financial  Statement,  readers  of  every  degree  direct 
their  most  earnest  attention  to  the  subject.  Newspapers  pro- 
duce official  statistics  resting  on  undoubted  authority;  and 
anonjonous  articles  are  written  and  read  which  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  the  pen  of  Huskisson  or  Homer.  We  propose 
to  ourselves  to  enter  this  beaten  track  j  and  we  trust  tnat  the 
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A  balance-sheet  is  made  up  at  the  Treasury  every  auarter-day, 
VIZ.,  5th  January,  5th  April,  5th  July,  and  10th  October,  in  each 
year ;  but  the  Balance-Sheet  of  the  5th  April  has  this  more  par- 
ticular interest  attaching  to  it,  that  the  annual  financial  statement 
of  the  Minister,  (vulgarly  called  the  "  Budget,")  always  announces 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  expenditure  which  he  expects  to 
incur  in  the  twelve  months  to  elapse  between  5th  April  in  the 
present,  and  the  same  day  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  he  intends  to  meet  it.  This  day,  therefore,  is 
considered  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Financial 
Year.  In  the  present  instance,  the  balance-sheet  exhibits,  for 
the  year  ending  5th  April  1848,  the  result  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  viz. : — 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income £3,092,284. 

We  will  now  proceed  at  once  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
items  of  which  the  statement  is  composed.  For  this  purpose  we 
will  commence  with  the  side  of  expenditure ; — for  tnough  it  is 
doubtless  a  very  good  rule  for  a  private  individual  to  consider 
first  what  is  his  income,  and  then  to  proportion  his  expenditure 
to  that  sum — to  cut  his  coat,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  ac- 
cording to  his  cloth — ^yet  the  opposite  course  is  that  which  a 
truly  economical  State  will  pursue  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
national  finance.  A  wise  Government  will  pursue  the  epigram- 
matic maxim  of  Say,  "  Le  meilleur  de  tons  les  plans  de  finance 
est  de  d6penser  pen,  et  le  meilleur  de  tons  les  impots  est  le  plus 
petit."  This  is  the  one  cardinal  rule  for  a  financial  minister — 
viz.,  to  keep  his  expenditure  at  a  minimum.  If  the  country  be 
prosperous  and  the  Exchequer  full,  that  is  no  excuse  for  extra- 
vagance— ^let  the  Minister  reserve  to  himself,  by  strict  economy, 
the  pleasing  task  of  coming  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  budget  of  remissions  which  he  may  offer  to  a  thriving 
and  grateful  people. 

''  ^ow,  sir,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  opening  his  budget  in  18459 
'*  the  question  is — ^whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  making  a  de- 
mand for  increased  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  service? 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  the  demand  which  we  intend  to  make  is  a  just  demand. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  no  financial  prosperity,  no  surplus  of 
revenue,  relieves  a  Government  from  the  paramoant  obligation  of 
considering  whether  consistently  with  the  public  interests,  a  saving 
can  be  made  in  the  public  expenditure.  There  is  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  unnecessary  and  profuse  expenditure  when  your  revenue  is 
flourishing,  than  when  your  revenue  is  falling.  I  am  under  just  as 
stringent  obligations  to  justify  increased  demands  upon  the  public 
purse  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000,  as  1  should  be  if  there 
were  no  surplus  at  alL    It  is  impossible,  sir,  for  my  right  honourable 
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{ru'.tul  nn»l  inyf»cir  to  have  performed  tliat  dutv  which  has  devolved 
ijfKin  UH  within  the  ]a>t  8hort  period,  of  reviewing  the  taxation  of 
thin  country,  of  seeing  how  roanj  taxes  there  are  which  it  would  be 
nir*-*t  dcrtirabte  to  reduce — if  considerations  of  public  weight  and 
piihlir  interest  permitted — without  tiillv  estimating  the  importance  of 
fiiuking  every  practicable  saving  in  the  public  expenditure  which 
would  permit  the  continued  reduction  of  ta3Uition.'* — Hansardj  toL 
Ixxvii.,  p.  4GL 

Nor,  on  tlie  other  hanJ,  if  tho  conntnr  be  distressed  and  the 
Kxf  lM'»jii«r  empty,  is  it  ary  excuse  for  Parliament  to  withhold 
th«j  iu'i:i!*-i:iry  suT»}dies.  In  this  ca<c  as  in  the  other,  the  ilinister 
and  th':  Parliament  must  see  that  the  exT-oinlitiire  is  kept  down 
to  it'*  mirifmura  am'^-jnt — ar.i  then  a  chLvrtiil  acquiescence  will 
H'.Mtlt  iUfin  for  an V  claim  tLev  n::iv  le  c- m>.-!k^l  to  make  in 
th*'  wjv  of  taxes.  It  is  this  sersible  n^axini  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Hou"=e  of  Comnicns  has  eml-^r'otl  in  a  technical  rule, 
that  no  sum  can  be  Vi»teJ  in  the  Comirhtte  which  authorizes 
tax/'ition  and  is  calleJ  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Cleans,  until 
it  h/'ts  been  previously  votetl  in  the  C«>:nmi:roe  which  anthorizcs 
cxfK-fi'iiturf.  and  is  called  the  Committee  of  Suj'T»Iy. 

The  national  expen«iiture  may  be  divi-JeJ  Hrst  into  three 
h^-ndi— each  of  which  mav  afterwards  W  the  suKjeot  of  further 
subdivisions,  \-iz. : — 

L  The  Interest  of  the  PuUic  Debt. 

2,  Charct-s  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  Consolidated 

Fund. 

3.  The  Sums  annually  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

1.  The  Interest  of  the  Debt.  This  head  of  expend! tnre 
hns  amounted  in  the  year  last  past  to  £2J<,4i 7*231,  of  which 
£'2?fy1'}><,*J<)^  was  fixetl  annual  inter>?st  on  stock  bearin<j  interest 
f#jr  ever,  £3,8i>'<,207  annuities  terminable  on  a  fixetl  dav,  or 
at  the  death  of  parties  who  have  pun^hased  life  annuities^  and 
£*;<)i),116  interest  of  Excliei]uer  Bills.  The  two  first  items 
vary  in  different  years,  accorduiix  to  the  following  considerations : 
In  the  first  place,  the  permanent  stock  bears  a  fixed  interest — 
mostly  three  per  cent :  and  this,  if  the  amoant  of  stock  remained 
the  same,  would  itself  remain  an  invariable  charge  upon  the 
country.  But  there  are  two  modes  in  which  the  permanent 
Public  Debt  sustains  occasional  diminution.  One  is  the  invest- 
ment in  stock  by  the  treasury  of  sur^Ias  revenue.  This  opera- 
tion is  effected  under  the  provisions  ot  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
the  following  manner.  At  the  end  i>f  e\*ery  quarter  when  the 
Balance^heet  exhibits  a  siurplus  of  ReveiUKS  one-fourth  part  of 
that  surplus  is  set  aside  <br  the  rwhiction  of  the  Debt.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ejtcheqner  may  apply  it»  when  occasioQ  requires,  to 
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the  diminution  of  the  Floating  Debt,  by  the  purchase  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills :  but  whatever  portion  of  the  sum  remains  for 
application  to  the  Permanent  Debt,  is  disposed  of  in  the  purchase 
of  Stock,  which  is  transferred  to  the  National  Debt  Commission- 
ers, on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  thenceforward  ceases  to  be  a 
charge  upon  the  Exchequer.  The  other  mode  is  by  the  sale  of 
Annuities.  Individuals  desirous  of  obtaining  a  certam  income  for 
their  own  lives,  and  careless  of  leaving  behind  them  the  principal 
which  pays  the  income,  contract  witn  the  same  Commissioners. 
The  individual  transfers  into  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
a  certain  amount  of  permanent  stock,  which  therefore  ceases  to  be 
a  charge  upon  the  country ;  and  receives  in  lieu  an  annuity  cal- 
culated by  an  actuary  according  to  certain  rules.  The  annuity 
is  of  course,  in  every  instance,  larger  than  the  interest  of  the 
stock  transferred — and  therefore  every  such  separate  transac- 
tion has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  immediate  cnarge.  But,  of 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  lives  fall  in,  the  relief  begins  to 
be  felt ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  is  diminished  in  each 
case,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  the  annuity  paid  in  that  year.  The  effect  of  these  terminable 
annuities,  therefore,  though  certain  and  constant  in  its  general 
action  for  the  gradual  ana  ultimate  reduction  of  the  debt,  may 
cause  an  apparent  increase  in  particular  years ;  and  will  do  so 
whenever  the  amount  of  annuities  granted  in  tlie  year  is  greater 
than  the  amount  of  those  on  which  the  lives  nave  fallen  in. 
There  is  one  head  of  annuities  which  are  granted,  not  for  lives, 
but  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  and  will,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  cease  and  determine.  The  Long  Annuities  amount 
to  ^1,248,784  per  annum,  and  will  expire  in  1860.  The 
"  Dead  Weight,"  as  it  is  generally  called — oeing  a  fixed  annual 

Eajrment  made  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consideration  of  their 
aving,  in  the  year  1824,  relieved  the  Treasury  of  a  larger  present 
incumbrance  current  for  an  uncertain  but  shorter  time — amounts 
to  jP 585,000,  and  will  expire  in  1867.  By  these  two  sums,  then, 
the  country  will,  in  1860  and  1867,  be  relieved  of  annual  taxa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions.  One  other  cause  of 
reduction  only  requires  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  Successful 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  from  time  to  time  reduced 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  Debt.  The  latest  instances  of 
this  kind  were  those  accomplished  by  Mr.  Goulbum  in  1830^ 
when  he  reduced  the  4  per  cents,  to  3^,  and  again  in  1844y 
when  he  reduced  the  3^  per  cents,  to  3^,  with  a  condition  that 
in  1853,  they  should  suffer  a  further  reduction  to  3  per  cent. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  last  operation  was  a  saving  of 
£600,000  a-year,  with  a  further  saving  to  be  attained  in  1853  of 
£600,000  more.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Irish  loan,  taken  up 
voii  IX.    NO,  XVII.  a 
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by  the  Treasury  in  the  past  year,  has  added  to  the  Capital  of 
the  Permanent  Debt  JtS^OSS^SiTy  and  to  its  annual  charge 
£270,837. 

The  interest  upon  Exchequer  Bills,  otherwise  called  the  float* 
ing  or  Unfunded  Debt,  has  amounted  to  £600,116.  It  is  proba- 
bly known  to  our  readers,  that  an  Exchequer  Bill  is  a  promissory 
note,  issued  by  the  Government  under  theauthorityof  Parliament, 
repayable  on  a  day  certain,  with  interest  at  so  much  per  day 
during  the  time  the  note  is  running.  The  present  amount  of 
Exchequer  Bills  is  £18,000,000,  of  which  one-half  are  payable 
in  March,  and  the  other  half  in  June.  The  practice  is,  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  early  in  the  session,  to  obtain 
power  from  Parliament  to  pay  the  bills  which  become  due,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  he  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  out  upon  the 
market,  by  the  issue  of  a  corresponding  number  of  new  biUs. 
The  holders,  however,  are  entitled  to  be  paid  in  money,  if  they 
so  think  fit ;  and  in  order  to  insure  their  choosing  to  accept  new 
bills,  the  Treasury  must  keep  the  daily  rate  of  interest  high  enough 
to  induce  the  public  to  give  a  premium  for  them.  If  this  were  not 
done,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole,  or  a  portion,  of  these  bills  would 
be  presented  for  payment  in  money,  and  though  the  amount  (viz. 
£18,000,000)  now  in  circulation  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  what  it  has  been  in  former  years,  yet  if  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  should  either  in  March  or  in  June  in  any  year,  not 
be  renewed  by  the  holders,  the  Exchequer  would  be  greatly 
embarrassed.  One  of  the  first  eflects,  theraore,  of  such  a  pressure 
upon  the  money-market  as  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1647,  is 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  raises  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  floating  debt.  In  1844-5-6,  the  rate  was  as  low  as  l^d. 
per  day  for  every  £100.  One  half-penny  per  day  is  about  15s. 
8d.  per  annum,  and,  therefore,  Exchequer  cills  bore  an  interest 
of  only  £2,  ds.  6d.  on  the  hundred  pounds.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1847,  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  compelled  by  the  then  state  of 
what  is  called  the  '^ money-market,"  or  in  plainer  English  by  the 
higher  rate  which  people  were  enabled  to  obtain  for  their  money, 
to  raise  the  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  to  3d.,  or  just  double  the 
former  rate.  This  single  proceeding  added  to  the  ex})enditurey 
aft^  the  rate  of  .£"410,000  within  the  year.  This  interest  of  3d. 
per  day  was  higher  than  the  country  has  ever  paid  since  the 
Peace,  and  is  now  reduced  to  2^d.,  or  about  £3,  16s.  per  cent. 

Sir  annum.    With  these  observations  we  close  the  subject  of  the 
ebt. 

2.  The  next  great  item  of  expenditure  consists  of  charges  fixed 
by  Acts  of  Parlianaent  upon  tne  Consolidated  Fond,  and  so  re- 
moved &om  annual  diBoussion  in  the  Hooie  di  Commons.  Under 
this  head  are  paid— 
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The  Civil  list, 

Annuities, 

Salaries  and  Allowances, 

Diplomatic  Salaries, 

Courts  of  Justice,    . 

Miscellaneous  Charges,    . 


X394,232. 

526,788- 

262,375. 

169,373. 
1,054,973. 

817,227. 


The  first  five  heads  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  their  title ; 
with  respect  to  the  last — viz.,  Miscellaneous,  the  Itussian  and 
Greek  Loans  consume  £140,400,  Greenwich  Hospital  £20,000. 
the  Shannon  Navigation  £17,000,  other  Public  Works  in  Ireland 
£235,000,  and  there  is  also  a  varying,  but  large  sum  paid  to  the 
officers  and  crews  of  H.  M.  ships,  for  the  capture  of  slavers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

3.  We  are  almost  afraid  that  we  must  have  wearied  our  readers 
with  these  details,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  as 
briefly,  and  at  the  same  time  as  intelligibly  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit.  If  we  have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  re- 
taining their  attention,  we  shall  not  be  less  successful  when  we 
ask  them  to  accompany  us  into  the  last  head  of  expenditure — the 
annual  votes  of  Parliament.  These  have  been  as  follows,  viz : — 
actual  expenditure  in  the  year  ending  dth  April  1848,  as  appears 
upon  the  fialance-Sheet : — 

Army,           .  .  .  £7,357,688. 

Navy,            .  .  .  8,157,286. 

Ordnance,     .  .  .  2,726,698. 

Miscellaneous,  .  .  3,614,329. 

The  Army  Estimates  (year  1848-9)  provide  for  a  force  of 
138,769  men  of  all  arms,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  half- 
pay  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  officers,  whom,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  an  emergency,  the  Crown  might  call  out  at  once 
into  tacive  service.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
army  are — 

Pay  of  113,847  men,— the  remaining  number  24,922 
being  charged  for  the  year  1848-9  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  East  India  Company,  .        .        .  £3,886,880 

Staff  (exclusive  of  India,) 168,237 

Departments,  i.e.  Commander-in-Chief,  Secretary  at 

War,  &c., 96,691 

Military  Asylum  and  Hibernian  School,           .         .  19,161 

Volunteer  Corps, 80,309 

Rewards  for  Military  Service,          ....  15,507 

Army  Pay  of  General  Officers,        ....  76,000 

Full  Pay  of  Retired  Officers,           ....  67,000 

Half-Pay  and  Military  Allowances,          .         .  406,000 

Foreign  Half- Pay  (disbanded  Foreign  Corps,)          •  47,386 

Widows' Pensions,    "      .         .         .        .        .        .  129,531 

Compassionate  Allowances, 98  OOP 
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Chelsea  and  Eiltuainham  Hospitals, 

Out  Pensions, 

Superannuation  Allowances,    ..... 

To  these  items,  provided  in  the  army  estimates,  must 
be  added  in  this  place,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
general  head  of  expenditure,  the  charges  for  the 
militia  and  for  the  commissariat : — these  in  round 
numbei*s  amount  together  to         ...         . 


£26,774 

1,223,810 

37,500 


1,000,000 


The  Navy  Estimates  comprise  a  force  of  29,500  seamen  and 
boys,  and  13,500  marines.  They  contain  also  the  sums  which 
are  expended  upon  works  at  the  principal  naval  arsenals,  the 
new  steam-basins  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  for  the 
Post-office  packets.  A  very  considerable  increase  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  the  expenditure  of  the  navy ;  and  this  is  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  change  which  steam-navigation  has  work- 
ed in  the  tactics  of  attack  and  defence.  The  uneasy  relations  with 
France,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  Syrian  Question  in  the 
autumn  of  1840,  and  still  more  the  alarm  which  was  taken  by  Sir 
E.  Peel's  Government  in  1844,  upon  the  occurrence  of  what  is 
called  in  France,  The  ^^  affaire  Pritchard,"  i.  e.  the  quarrel  that 
happened  at  Tahiti,  induced  Lord  Haddington  and  his  colleagues 
at  tne  Admiralty,  to  effect  a  very  great  increase  in  the  force  of 
steamers,  and  to  construct  very  large  works  of  fortification  at  the 
dock-yards.  These  works  are  happily  now  in  a  great  state  of  for- 
wardness, and  the  force  of  steamers  at  sea  is  numerous  and  effec- 
tive. The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  the  Navy  are  as 
follows,  viz.  :— 


1.  Wages  of  Seamen  and  Marines,    . 

2.  Victuals  for  ditto,         .... 
8.  Admiralty  Office  in  London, 

4.  Register  Office  for  Seamen, 

5.  Scientific  Branch,  .... 

6.  Establishments  at  home, 

7.  Establishments  abroad, 

8.  Wages  to  Artificers  at  home, 

9.  Wages  to  Artificers  abroad, 

10.  Naval  Stores,  &c.,  for  the  BuildiDg  and  Repair- 

ing of  Ships,  ..... 

11.  New  Works,  Improvements,  and  Repairs  in 

Dock  Yards,  .... 

12.  Medicines  and  Medical  Stores, 

13.  Miscellaneous,       .  ... 

14.  Half-Pay, 

15.  Military  Pensions  and  Allowances, 

16.  Civil  Pensions  and  Allowances,    . 
17    Conveyance  of  Troops, 

1 8.  Convict  Service,  .... 

19,  Fost-Office  Contract  Packets, 


the 


£1,393,506 

610,930 

136,303 

9,701 

77,261 

139,350 

25,839 

851,346 

39,280 

1,434,213 

688,601 

25,075 

76,573 

729,740 

500,288 

152,018 

181,322 

43,602 

61 1,662 
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To  the  Ordnance  Department  are  entrusted  the  construction 
and  repair  of  all  the  military  defences  and  fortifications,  at  home 
and  in  the  Colonies.  By  this  branch  of  the  service  also  are  pro- 
vided those  most  useful  and  important  bodies  of  men,  the  en- 
gineers, with  the  sappers  and  mmers — ^and  the  artillery.  These 
two  last  corps  have,  under  the  present  Government  and  xmder  that 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  been  very  considerably  increased,  from  a  growing 
conviction  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  abroad  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  dispense  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  body  of  skilled 
men.  Troops  of  the  line  are  readily  obtained  and  drilled : — 
Waterloo  was  fought  and  won  in  a  great  degree  by  lads  who  had 
never  smelt  powder ;  but  the  skill  of  engineers  and  of  artillery- 
men is  the  result  of  education  and  practice — and  can  only  oe 
attained  by  a  longer  course  of  methodical  and  scientific  training. 

Under  the  head  of  Ordnance,  the  principal  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  the  following,  viz. : — 

1.  Pay,  &c.,  Ordnance  Military  Corps,         •            •  ^716,254 

2.  Commissariat  Supplies,  &c.,          •             .             .  316,031 

3.  Ordnance  OfUce  in  London,                       .             •  91,136 

4.  Establishments  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies,        .  235,646 

5.  Wages  of  Artificers  ditto,              .             .            .  158,567 

6.  Purchase  of  Stores  for  Land  and  Sea  Service,       •  463,743 

7.  Works  and  Buildings,       ....  704,030 

8.  Scientific  Branch,              ....  71,987 

9.  Half-Pay,  Pensions,  Rewards,  &c.,            .             •  167,441 

Last — once  also  least — in  the  order  of  national  expenditure, 
stand  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates.  These,  as  their  name  im- 
ports, are  very  various  in  their  subjects,  and  in  the  amounts  as- 
signed to  each.  They  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  under  the 
following  denominations,  viz. : — 

♦1.  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  .  .         £575,738 

2.  Salaries,  &c..  Public  Departments,  .  .  976,170 

3.  Law  and  Justice^     ....         1,024,338 

4.  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  .  .  349,943 

5.  Colonial  and  Consular  Services,     .  .  419,448 

6.  Superannuations  and  Charities,       .  •  187,349 

7.  Special  and  Temporary  Objects,      .  .  117,312 
To  which  must  be  added  the  annual  Vote  for  Contin- 
gencies likely  to  be  incurred  in  the  Civil  Service     100,000 

Having  thus  reviewed,  with  as  much  detail  as  the  compendious 
nature  ot  this  paper  has  permitted — all  the  causes  of  the  national 

*  The  MiscellAiieons  estimates  are  usually  printed  before  the  Easter  Recess;  hut 
this  has  not  been  so  this  year.  The  items  printed  above  are  therefore  taken  from 
the  General  Abstrnct  of  these  estimates  for  last  year.  From  the  statement  made 
by  Lord  J.  Russell,  that  they  uill  reach  a  total  of  £4,000,000  for  the  year  1848-9, 
a  coiuiderable  increase  is  to  be  expected  in  some  of  the  classes. 
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expenditure,  as  they  appear  in  the  Balance-Sheet — ^it  remains 
that  we  proceed  to  analyze  with  equal  brevity  the  sources  from 
which  the  income  that  supplies  this  expenditure  has  been  fur* 
nished  to  the  Treasury.  Turninff  then  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Balance-Sheet,  we  find  that  the  nicome  has  flowed  into  the  Ex- 
chequer through  the  following  channels,  viz. : — 

1 ,  Cnstoms — or  duties  levied  at  the  ports  upon  arti- 

cles arriving  from  the  Colonies,  or  from  foreign 

countries,  ....         £19,940,295 

2.  Excise — t.  e.  the  duties  upon  malt,  spirits  distilled 

at  home,  bricks,  paper,  and  other  articles,  the 
subjects  of  domestic  industry,  .  .  13,876,879 

8.  Stamps — t.  e,  the  payments  made  for  probates 
and  legacies  in  the  case  of  succession  to  per- 
sonal property;  conveyances  and  transfers; 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  re- 
ceipts, &c.  &c.,       ...  -  7,319,058 

4.  Taxes — e.  e.  the  land-tax,  and  the  assessed  taxes 

on  windows,  carriages,  horses,  servants^  &c.  &c.,        4,847,570 

5.  Property  and  Income-tax,      .  .  .  5,459,868 
e.  Post-office,                 ....  932,000 

7.  Crown  Lands,  ....  61,000 

8.  Various  smaller  items,  .  .  .  291^568 

9.  Money  received  from  China,  .  445,021 

Before  descending  into  any  smaller  distinctions,  in  respect  to 
which  we  shall  in  this,  and  in  future  papers  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  differences  that  exist  between  these  several 
sources  of  revenue — it  is  important  to  notice  one  great  and  lead- 
ing characteristic,  viz.,  the  division  into  Direct  and  Indirect 
Taxation.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  Property-tax  and  the 
Assessed  taxes,  because  in  these  cases  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  Trea- 
sury directly  by  the  hand  of  him  who  enjoys  the  property,  or 
uses  the  thing  assessed.  Articles  of  consumption,  on  tne  other 
hand,  are  the  subjects  of  indirect  taxation,  because  the  payment 
made  in  respect  of  them  to  the  Imperial  revenue,  is  not  made 
directly  by  the  hand  of  the  consumer  (upon  whom,  of  coui'se,  in 
the  shape  of  a  higher  price  for  the  article  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase the  burden  really  falls,)  but  indirectly  through  the  mer- 
chant at  the  Customs,  or  through  the  manumcturer  to  the  Board 
of  Excise. 

Up  to  the  year  1842,  the  Income  Tax,  which  had  been  shaken 
off  by  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  war,  did  not  appear  in  the 
Balance-Sheet ;  and  with  the  comparatively  small  exception  of 
the  stamps  and  taxes,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  was 
raised  under  the  several  heads  of  Indirect  Taxation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  a  vai'iety  of  other  bur- 
dens fall  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  for  various 
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local  purposes ;  the  income  for  which  is  provided  bj  local  rates. 
These  all  assume  the  shape  of  direct  taxation,  and  as  thej  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  payments  which  actually  press 
upon  the  public,  they  will  form  one  part  of  our  subject  when  we 
proceed  in  a  future  article  to  discuss  this  much-vexed  question 
of  imperial  policy — the  question,  viz.  of  Direct  and  Indirect 
Taxation. 

In  every  balance-sheet  a  most  material  feature,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  the  balance  it  exhibits ;  and  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  document  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  parties  concerned, 
according  as  that  balance  stands  on  the  right  or  the  wrong  side  of 
the  account ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  amount.  In  the  present 
instance  the  balance  is  large,  and  the  side  of  the  account  is 
wrong ;  in  other  words,  the  national  expenditure  during  the  last 
financial  year  has  very  greatly  exceeded  the  national  income. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  on  the  1 8th  of  Febrtt-> 
ary,  Lord  John  Russell  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  proposed  to  raise  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  from  3  to  5 
per  cent.  That  tax  having  been  originally  imposed  in  1843  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  again  continued  in  1845  for  a  like 
period,  was  to  expire  on  the  5th  April  1848.  It  was  an  easy 
plan  for  the  Minister,  when  obliged  to  extract  from  the  people 
increased  contributions,  to  lay  his  hand  on  this  particular  screw ; 
for  it  is  the  readiest  and  the  most  efficacious.  He  accordingly 
proposed  to  renew  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  for  five  instead 
of  for  three  years — and  to  raise  its  amount  during  the  first  two 
of  these  years  from  7d.  to  Is.  in  the  pound — that  is,  from  some- 
thing short  of  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

But  this  proposal,  though  very  simple  and  very  convenient  for 
the  Minister,  was  very  much  the  reverse  of  convenient,  and  was 
by  no  means  admired  for  its  simplicity  by  the  people.  Like 
throwing  stones,  which  is  pleasant  tor  boys  but  very  disagreeable 
for  firogs — ^putting  on  taxes  is  very  simple  and  easy  for  ministers, 
but  very  distasteml  to  those  who  have  them  to  pay.  Since  the 
agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  no  movement  has  ever  been 
80  immediate,  so  spontaneous,  or  so  effective,  as  that  which  was 
excited  by  this  proposal.  The  unexampled  calamities  of  the 
year  1847  had  impoverished  the  commercial  classes,  and  the 
classes  engaged  in  retail  trade,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  living 
memory ;  and  their  distress  was  all  the  more  keenly  felt,  because 
it  succeeded  the  over-charged  exuberance  of  prosperity  in  which 
they  had  permitted  themselves  to  rejoice.  Smarting  under  this 
intolerable  pressure,  they  rose  as  one  man  against  the  imposition 
of  an  increased  tax  on  incomes.  After  a  very  few  days'  time 
tdken  by  the  Minister  for  deliberation,  and  for  ascertaining  the 
real  feelings  of  the  country,  the  obnoxious  Budget  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  ministers  contented  themselyes  by  asking  for  a 
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simple  renewal  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  well-accustomed  period  of 
three  years. 

But  it  is  the  natare  of  politics,  that  while  priiiciples  are  the 
real  subjects  in  issue,  very  accidental  circumstances  are  usually 
the  occasion  of  battle.  Twice  had  the  Income  Tax  been  passed 
with  little  opposition : — First,  in  1842,  at  a  period  of  distress ; 
and  again  in  1845,  when  the  funds  were  at  par,  commerce  active, 
retail  trade  brisk,  the  Public  Exchequer  full,  and  private  persons 
prosperous.  But  its  renewal  in  1848,  even  after  the  proposed 
increase  was  withdrawn,  excited  considerable  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  given  rise  in  the  country  to  much 
and  animated  discussion  upon  the  principles  of  taxation  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  proper  scheme  for  levying  an  Income  Tax  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  principle,  it  is  obvious,  was  the  same  in  1842,  in  1845, 
and  in  1848.  But  the  accidental  circumstances  were  different. 
In  1842,  the  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel  had  just  succeeded  to 
office,  and  received,  as  their  inheritance  from  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them,  a  lai*ge  deficiency,  the  result  of  considerable  de- 
ficiencies accumulated  in  six  successive  years.  The  minds  of  men 
were  prepared  for  some  vigorous  effort  to  readjust  the  balance, 
and  during  the  downward  course  of  his  predecessors,  on  each 
succeeding  budget,  Sir  Eobert  had  warned  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  a  property  tax  was  the  painful  but  inevitable 
end  to  which  increasing  deficiency  must  come.  The  public, 
therefore,  expected  a  decisive  measure  of  that  kind.  It  is  true 
that  when  he  brought  it  forward,  the  Whig  leaders  endeavoured 
to  excite  against  it  the  same  opposition  which  in  the  present  year 
they  have  themselves  experienced,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 
But  Sir  Bobert  accompanied  the  proposal  with  a  modification  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  a  relaxation  of  protective  duties  generally — the 
admission  of  meat  and  cattle  at  a  low  duty ;  and,  in  short,  by  a  re- 
form of  the  Tariff,  very  acceptable  to  those  who  are  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  enemies  of  Schedule  D.  He  appealed  there- 
fore to  their  hopes:  he  appealed  also  to  iheir  fears;  or  rather  he 
impressed  them  with  the  conviction  that  resistance  would  be 
useless,  and  therefore  indisposed  them  to  attempt  it.  He  had  a 
majority  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons  nearly  one  hundred  strong. 
The  country  was  with  him ;  and  he  distinctly  announced,  that 
his  Financial  measure  was  one  by  which  he  must  stand  or  fall. 
Under  these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  oppo- 
sition of  the  Whigs  at  every  stage,  the  Income  Tax  was  passed 
in  1842  without  any  real  difficulty. 

In  1845  everything  was  favourable.  The  results  of  the  changes 
\n  1842  were  so  triumphant,  and  the  country  was  so  prosperous, 
that  no  one  was  disposed  seriously  to  resist  a  further  movement 
in  the  same  direction.  But  in  1848  everything  has  been  adverse  \ 
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not  that  if  the  original  proposal  had  been  3  per  cent,  and  that  pro- 
posal had  been  Justified  on  the  obviousgrounds  of  a  financial  neces- 
sity therewould  in  all  probability  have  been  any  serious  opposition. 
But  it  so  happened  tnat  Lord  EUesmere  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
many  other  persons  less  extreme  in  their  views  on  the  respective 
sides  than  Lord  EUesmere  and  Mr.  Cobden^  had  been  busily  dis- 
cussing in  the  recess^  the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  national 
defences,  of  expenditure,  retrenchment,  and  so  forth,  and  that  an 
evil  genius  put  it  into  Lord  John  Russell's  mind  to  stir  up,  in 
moving  for  the  Income  Tax  in  the  House  of  Commons,  alt  the 
passions  which  this  interesting  controversy  had  excited  in  the 
country.  The  effect  was  electric.  It  was  at  once  obvious  that 
Lord  John's  proposal  had  aroused  an  opposition  which  would 
prove  too  strong  for  him.  The  bare  thought  of  paying  5  per 
cent,  in  a  time  of  distress,  upon  an  assessment  maae  on  the  pre- 
vious years  of  prosperity,  drove  the  trading  community  to  mad- 
ness. There  was  nothing  in  his  Budget  to  allay  the  opposition — 
nothing  in  the  way  of  opportune  remission  of  taxes.  The 
whole  5  per  cent,  was  required  to  meet  the  current  expenditure 
of  the  empire.  The  opponents  of  the  tax  were  not  deterred  by  any 
fear  of  the  Minister,  for  he  has  not  the  general  command  of  any 
certain  majority — ^the  aversion  was  general  enough  to  assure  them 
of  success  against  him  in  the  particular  case ;  and  there  was  no 
declaration  expressed  or  understood,  that  he  would  retire  if 
he  were  beaten.  It  was  therefore  the  time  at  which  those  who 
disliked  the  tax  itself  could  best  expect  to  wage  successful  war 
against  it.  The  former  speeches  of  the  Ministers  too,  were  a 
convenient  weapon  wherewith  their  enemies  could  assail  them  ; 
and  the  pages  of  Hansard  were  ransacked  without  mercy,  by 
Mr.  Osborne  and  other  members,  for  the  most  telling  paragraphs 
of  the  debates  of  1842  and  1845. 

But  a  storm  is  more  easily  raised  than  allayed.  Lord  John 
Bussell  did  indeed  allow  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
withdraw  the  Budget  which  he,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
had  opened  to  the  House.  He  submitted  to  have  his  Estimates 
referred  to  Committees,  a  step  also  unprecedented  in  respect  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  taken ;  and  lightening  his  ship  by 
all  these  expedients,  he  rode  safely  through  with  what  remained 
of  his  cargo,  viz. : — the  3  per  cent.,  and  the  three  years. 

But  the  withdrawal  oi  the  proposals  did  not  withdraw  the 
public  mind  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  principles  of  the  tax. 
JMor  is  it  difficult  to  find  inequalities  and  objections.  The 
principle  on  which  it  ought  to  be  levied  is  simple  and  very 
obvious.  Every  tax  that  is  levied,  be  it  direct  or  indirect- 
collected  by  the  customs  from  the  merchant,  or  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  from  the  consumer — should,  in  its  practical  effect, 
come  out  of  the  income^  and  not  out  of  the  capital  of  the 
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country ;  just  as  our  prirate  expenditure  should  be  defrayed  by 
our  incomes,  and  not  be  permitted  to  exhaust  our  capital.     Re- 
garded, therefore,  in  its  broad  bearing  upon  the  country  at  lar^re, 
a  general  tax  on  income  may  be  fair  and  politic.    The  Exchequer 
levies  7d.  out  of  every  £1  in  the  income  of  the  whole  country. 
It  arrests  that  income  in  transitu  in  the  hands  in  which  it  may 
chance  to  find  it ;  and  returns  to  those  hands  19s.  5d.,  having 
kept  the  7d.  for  itself.     The  result  of  this  operation  upon  the 
whole  income  of  the  whole  community  is  exactly  what  was  in- 
tended, (the  returns  being  honestly  made,)  and  neither  more  nor 
less.    But  the  effect  may  be,  and  often  is,  very  different,  as  regards 
particular  individuals.  Capital  accounts  and  income  accounts  can- 
not be  kept  with  such  accuracy,  that  in  all  the  transactions  of  life 
each  particular  item  should  be  at  once  referable  to  its  proper 
head ;  and  in  practice,  very  numerous  exceptions  actually  occur. 
For  instance,  to  take  the  strongest  case  : — Two  men  have  each 
£10,000,  and  they  proceed  respectively  to  invest  it;  but  the 
fonn  in  which  they  do  so  is  different.    The  one  purchases  a  life- 
annuity,  to  be  paid  him  in  the  shape  of  income — the  annual 
payment  being,  of  course,  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  interest 
of  £10,000.     The  other  buys  a  reversionary  interest  in  a  sum, 
which  will,  at  the  time  it  is  to  fall  into  possession,  be  so  much 
larger  than  £10,000,  that  it  would  sell  at  the  present  time  for 
£10,000,  and  no  more.     Each  has,  in  present  value,  £10,000. 
Each  may  consider  himself  o^Tier  of  the  interest  of  £10,000  as 
his  income.     The  annuitant,  who  receives  more  in  the  shape  of 
income,  must  save  that  suq^lus  ;  or  else  when  his  annuity  ceases, 
his  £10,000  will  be  gone.     The  reversioner  may  spend  the  in- 
terest now,  thouffh  it  is  not  paid  him,  because,  when  his  reversion 
falls  in,  he  will  have  so  much  more  than  £10,000  as  will  clear 
off  the  debt  incurred  by  his  expenditure  in  the  interval.     Each, 
therefore,  has  in  substance  a  present  capital  of  £10,000,  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  each  has  the  present  power  of  spending  the 
income  of  £10,000,  without  intrenching  on  his  capital ;   and 
neither  more  nor  less.     But  though  this  be  trae  in  substance, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  form.     In  form,  the  annuitant  has  a 
much  larger  income  than  his  real  one ;  and  the  reversioner  has  no 

I)resent  income  at  all.  Now,  in  the  imperfection  of  human  legis- 
ation,  the  form,  and  not  the  substance,  is  followed  by  the  tax  \ 
the  annuitant  is  charged  upon  the  whole  of  his  apparent  income, 
and  the  reversioner,  naving  no  apparent  income,  is  not  charged 
at  all.  As  between  the  whole  country  and  the  Exchequer,  the 
thing  is  square ;  the  country's  income  pays  the  intended  quota. 
But  as  between  the  individuals,  one  is  a  great  loser,  and  the  other 
is,  to  the  same  extent,  a  great  gainer. 

The  gainer  probably  will  not  remonstrate.    Quieta  non  movere 
will  be  the  maxim  of  Ms  politics^  so  far  as  the  Income  Tax  is  con- 
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cemfed.  But  not  so  tlie  great  loser.  Every  man  feels  the  pinch 
of  his  own  shoe.  The  annuitaut  will  tarn  round  and  look  at  the 
ferersioner,  and  will  say,  "  You  have  virtually  an  income  equal  to 
mine ;  you  can  properly  afford  as  good  a  house,  as  many  ser- 
vants, as  much  plate,  and  as  ample  a  share  of  good  living  as  I, 
and  yet  you  pay  nothing  to  the  State  for  Income  Tax,  while  I  pay 
liot  only  7d.  in  etery  £1  of  my  income,  which  is  fair,  and  pro- 
perly l>elongs  to  my  lot,  but  also  7d.  in  every  £1  of  my  savings, 
which  is  unfair,  and  is  in  reality  paid  to  the  Exchequer,  in  lieu 
of  that  cdhtribution  from  which  you  escape."  This  is  unan- 
swerable ;  and  as  injustice  is  the  most  galling  part  of  any  suf- 
fering, the  Income  Tax  does,  under  these  circumstances,  become 
particularly  galling. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  in  popular  discussion,  while 
the  multitude  of  reasoners  have  in  fact  good  sense  at  the  bottom 
bf  their  argument,  they  do,  from  inaptitude  or  want  of  skill  in 
reasoning,  depart  from  or  even  reverse  the  right  principle  in  their 
forms  of  expression.  Nothing  is  so  common  in  regard  to  the 
Income  Tax,  for  instance,  as  to  hear  people  say,  "  It  is  not  fair  to 
have  it  an  Income  Tax  :  it  ought  to  be  a  Property  Tax — a  tax 
upon  realized  property."  This  is  what  the  Annuitant  would  be 
likely  to  say  to  the  Reversioner  in  the  case  we  have  just  supposed ; 
and  Ills  real  meaning  would  be  right  in  the  main,  but  his  argu- 
ment would  be  formally  wrong. 

Bealized  property  is  exactly  what  ought  not  to  be  taxed ;  and 
if  we  analyze  the  Annuitant's  case,  we  shall  find  that  his  com- 

Elaint  is  in  truth  not  of  that  paii;  of  the  tax  which  he  has  paid 
y  virtue  of  his  income ;  but  of  that  part  which  he  has  paid  in 
respect  of  his  capital. 

Realized  property  or  capital  ought  not  to  be  taxed ;  for  taxes 
are  paid  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  nations  like  individuals  must  meet  their  expendi- 
ture out  of  their  income,  and  not  intrench  upon  their  capital. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  uses  a  forcible  and  a  just  expression  when  he 
says  that  the  statesman  who  taxes  capital,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  intact  that  it  may  produce  income  for  future  years,  is  like 
the  savage  who  cuts  down  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain  the  readier 

J)resent  access  to  the  fruit.  So  much  for  the  principle.  Now 
or  the  application  to  the  Annuitant.  His  apparently  large  in- 
come, as  we  have  seen,  was  partly  income,  which  he  had  a  right 
to  spend,  and  on  that  he  pays  and  ought  to  pay ;  but  it  was 
partly  the  return  of  his  capital,  which  he  was  bound  to  save,  and 
on  this  he  is  made  to  pay  though  he  ought  not.  This  is  his  com- 
plaint, though,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  the  popular  discussions  of  the  day,  his  real  grievance, 
being  felt,  would  be  expressed  in  precisely  opposite  language. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reversioner  who  escapes  was  justly 
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exempt  from  paj'ment  on  that  part  of  his  property  which  is 
eaual  to  his  capital  invested ;  but  he  is  unjustly  exempt  on  that 
wnich  he  has  gained  by  adopting  that  particular  mode  of  invest- 
ment, because  it  is  in  truth  not  capital,  but  the  income  on  which 
he  is  to  live  in  the  interval. 

We  have  gone  into  this  comparison  at  greater  length,  because 
it  will  be  found,  on  careful  investigation  of  any  case  in  which  a 
complaint  is  made  of  the  Income  Tax  as  affecting  the  individual 
unjustly,  that  the  substance  of  his  complaint  is  this  and  no  other, 
viz.,  that  he  is  required  to  pay  not  merely  on  his  inccjme,  but  on 
his  capital  also.  The  prudent  annuitant  who  insures  his  life, 
considers  the  premium  no  part  of  his  own  income,  but  on  the 
contrary  regards  it  with  complacence  as  a  part  of  his  children's 
capital.  He  therefore  says,  at  least  he  means  to  say,  ^^  It  is  capital 
— don't  charge  it  for  the  tax  as  income."  The  clergy  are  interested 
in  this  way  in  the  question.  The  case  of  the  medical  practitioner 
is  in  substance  the  same ;  in  degree  stronger  still.  He  cannot 
rely  on  insurance,  for  he  has  not  any  certain  annuity,  and  does 
not  know  he  may  be  able  to  pay  premiums  all  his  life.  He  must 
save.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  years  in  which  he  makes  whatever 
fortune  he  does  make,  are  but  few,  his  savings  in  these  few  years 
must  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  he  is  to  leave 
behind  him.  Yet  these  savings,  which  he  considers  the  capital 
of  his  children,  are  regarded  by  the  Treasury  as  the  mere  income 
of  the  parent;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  large,  so  is  his 
grievance  great. 

The  instances  we  have  quoted  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples 
of  the  grievances  felt  and  complained  of  in  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  tax.  The  most  energetic  and  best  able  to  agitate 
and  to  influence  Members  of  Parliament,  of  those  who  oppose  it, 
are  the  commercial  classes ;  and  they  adopt,  as  is  natural,  a  phrase- 
ology and  a  style  of  argument  suited  to  their  own  case.  They  reason 
thus: — A  is  a  country  gentleman,  with  an  income  of  £1000  a  year. 
JB  is  a  retail  trader,  with  an  equal  income.  A  could  sell  the  land 
which  yields  him  his  income  at  thirtv  gears'  purchase — he  is  there- 
fore worth  £30,000.  B  could  sell  his  goodwill  for  three  years* 
purchase — therefore  he  is  worth  £3000.  Hence  it  follows  that 
A  is  ten  times  the  "  better  marC*  of  the  two,  and  yet  he  only  con- 
tributes equally  to  the  tax.  The  tradesman  impatiently  requires 
that  "  property  shall  be  made  to  bear  its  burdens,"  and  so  forth 
—but  while  this  is  the  ordinary  form  of  his  complaint,  his  real 
grievance  is  that  he  is  taxed,  or  thinks  he  is  taxed,  not  on  his  in- 
come only,  but  in  some  degi'ee  on  his  capital  also.  He  says  in  sub- 
stance this — "  It  is  true  I  receive  from  my  business  £1000  a-year. 
The  interest  of  my  capital  is  income ;  but  a  portion  of  my  profit 
in  trade  ought  to  be  considered  capital.  I  claim  to  deduct  from 
what  is  called  my  income  a  certain  part,  and  to  carry  it  to  my 
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Capital  Account,  for  insurance  against  the  risks  to  which  capital 
engaged  in  trade  is  exposed.  With  respect  to  another  part,  it  is 
the  reward  of  my  industry:  my  industry  depends  upon  my 
health :  I  am  therefore,  in  respect  of  this  part,  only  an  annui- 
tant, holding  by  an  uncertain  tenure ;  and  like  other  annuitants, 
I  ought  to  save ;  and  what  I  am  bound  to  save,  is  no  part  of  my 
income,  and  ought  not  to  be  taxed  as  income."  And  then,  if  we 
allow  his  argument  to  be  so  far  sound,  the  next  step  follows  of 
course.  It  is  this.  He  resorts  to  the  same  test  as  to  the  value 
of  his  annuity  in  capital,  to  which  we  brought  the  annuitant  in 
the  .first  case  put  in  these  pages,  a^z.,  the  market  price.  The 
tradesman's  annuity  depends  on  the  continuance  of  his  trade. 
The  value  of  the  continuance  of  his  trade  he  estimates  by  the 
price  he  could  obtain  for  it  in  the  market — u  e.y  the  selling  price 
of  his  good-will. 

Having  shewn  that  the  principle  of  the  Income  Tax,  as  be- 
tween the  Exchequer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  in  the 
aggregate  on  the  other,  is  a  sound  principle  of  taxation ;  and 
having  shewn  that  each  of  the  objections  made  against  it  by  the 
parties  on  whom  it  presses  unjustly,  may  be  resolved  into  this 
one  form  of  complaint,  viz.,  that  in  the  scheme  under  which  the 
tax  is  actually  levied,  its  operation  upon  the  individual  is  not 
that  which  is  intended  by  tne  framers  of  the  Act,  inasmuch  as 
it  taxes  not  only  his  income,  but  in  part  that  also  which  he  claims 
t«  regard  as  capital — ^we  have  done  all  which  our  present  limits 
will  permit  on  this  part  of  the  case.  This  observation  should 
be  made  before  we  pass  entirely  away  from  it,  viz.,  that  the  Income 
Tax,  as  now  levied,  reaches  the  whole  annual  income  of  the 
country :  if  all  the  exemptions  to  which  we  have  alluded  should, 
nnder  any  other  system,  be  allowed,  the  effect,  as  regards  the 
Exchequer,  would  be  to  diminish  the  produce  of  the  tax.  As  be- 
tween the  Annuitant  and  the  Revei'sioner  in  the  first  case  dis- 
cussed above,  the  simple  effect  would  be  to  charge  the  Rever- 
sioner precisely  as  the  Annuitant  was  relieved.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  no  difference  in  the  result,  so  far  as  the  Treasury 
was  concerned.  But  if  the  principle  were  so  far  extended  as  to 
allow  that  incomes  derived  from  uncertain  sources  were  to  be  re- 
garded partly  as  incomes,  and  to  be  taxed  to  that  extent,  and 
partly  as  capital,  the  subject  of  saving  or  insurance,  and  to  be  to 
that  extent  exempted — the  result  would  be  that  the  tax  would 
reach  not  the  whole  income  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  dis- 
posable or  expendible  income  only.  In  this  respect  it  would 
follow  the  same  rule  with  indirect  taxation,  which  is  levied  only 
on  expenditure.  In  this  case  that  part  of  the  national  income 
which  accunmlates  in  any  year,  would,  for  the  year  it  was  ac- 
cumulating, be  exempted  from  the  tax.  As  regards  the  particu- 
lar individuals  concerned,  this  might  have  its  advantages,  but 
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viewed  as  a  question  between  the  Exchequer  and  the  Empire, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  country  should  begin  its  savings 
before  it  has  paid  the  obligations  justly  attaching  to  its  income. 
The  practical  solution  of  the  problem  would  evidently  be  a 
higher  rate  of  Income  Tax  on  that  portion  of  the  n&tional  io-- 
come  which  was  not  exempted.  The  necessity  for  such  an  in* 
crease  is,  of  course,  no  sufficient  answer,  if  the  exemption  claimed 
be  gi*oundod  on  a  solid  foundation  of  justice  between  man  and 
man. 

The  answer  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  satisfactoiy 
to  the  public,  for  it  admits  the  numerous  cases  of  injustice  which 
are  alleged  against  the  present  operation  of  the  tax.    But  there 
is  nevertheless  in  its  favour  a  remarkable  array  and  force  of 
authority.     Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Addington,  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  former  times — and  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Goulbnm — ^and  now,  the  present  guardians 
of  tlie  Exchequer,  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood> 
stoutly  maintain  the  present  scheme.     In  1799,  Mr.  Pitt  intro- 
duced a  tax  upon  incomes.     The  plan  pursued  was  to  compel 
every  person  to  return  the  whole  ot  his  income,  and  then  certain 
exemptions  and  allowances  were  admitted  in  exoneration.     The 
measure  was  eminently  inauisitorial,  and  eminentlv  unproductive. 
It  expired  at  the  peace  oi  Amiens.    In  1803,  Mr.  Addington 
being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  renewal  of  the  hostili- 
ties with  Bonaparte,  it  was  necessary  again  to  have  recourse  to 
some  tax  upon  incomes.    The  objections  against  the  former  plan 
induced  the  Parliament  to  abandon  it.     The  scheme  then  adopt- 
ed was,  in  the  main,  the  one  which  has  been  since  pursued.    The 
feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ancient  plan  is  this :  no 
man  is  now  called  upon,  as  he  was  under  the  sv^tem  of  1799,  to 
return  the  whole  of  nis  income.     All  income  which  is  in  its  own 
nature  tangible  for  assessment,  is  taxed  without  reference  to  the 
party  to  whom  it  may  belong.     The  income  arising  from  landi 
IS  taxed  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier.    The  occupier  deducts  it 
from  his  landlord.     The  landlord,  if  he  be  in  debt,  deducts 
it  again  from  the  mortagee.     In  this  case  the  mortagee  pays  in 
reality,  but  the  Treasury  does  not  know  of  his  existence.     The 
obvious  effect  b,  that  no  man  discloses  to  the  collector  his  whole 
circumstances.     The  trader  returns  the  amount  of  his  profits  in 
trade  under  Schedule  D.     This  disclosure  must  of  necessity  be 
made,  because  the  income  does  not  arise  from  visible  property, 
and  is  not  in  its  nature  tangible ;  but  when  the  collector  haa 
received  the  return,  he  does  not  therefore  know  the  whole  of  the 
trader's  circumstances.     Suppose  a  merchant  to  return  £10,000 
as  the  annual  produce  of  his  business,  and  to  pay  accordingly. 
He  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  trading  with  borrowed  capital,  for 
which  he  has  to  pay  interest.    No  question  is  asked  him  on  that 
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sulgect.  He  pays  upon  the  whole  amount  sevenpence  in  the 
pound,  and  deaucts  sevenpence  from  every  pound  of  interest 
ne  pays  to  the  person  whose  capital  he  holds.  On  the  other 
band,  he  may  have  a  larger  capital  than  he  requires,  and 
have  invested  a  portion  of  it  on  mortgage,  or  in  land.  The  col- 
lector knows  nothing  about  that.  Tlie  single  point  with  which 
he  concerns  himself,  is  the  merchant's  return  of  his  profits  in 
trade,  and  this  being  settled,  the  scrutiny  on  the  one  side,  and 
disclosure  on  the  other,  are  at  an  end.  This  is  a  very  modified 
inquisition  as  compared  with  that  which  must  necessarily  exist 
under  the  other  system ;  and  the  absence  of  a  more  rigid  in- 
quiry is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  on  which  the  Income  Tax 
in  its  present  shape  has  been  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons* 

With  respect  to  the  objections  on  the  score  of  justice  and 
equality,  the  answer  given  bv  those  who  maintain  the  present 
system  has  been  this : — The  inequality  itself  is  admitted ;  but  it 
is  confidently  stated  as  the  result  of  former  experience,  of  pre- 
sent ofiicial  knowledge,  and  of  reflection  upon  the  complicated 
relations  of  human  lire,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  it  under 
any  conceivable  scheme  or  plan.  It  is  stated,  and  with  much 
force  of  authority,  that  in  order  to  do  absolute  justice,  the  State 
must  begin  by  taking  an  accurate  survey  of  the  private  affairs  of 
every  individual  in  the  minutest  detail ;  that  this  would  require 
a  great  degree  of  disclosure  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and 
an  expense  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which 
would  be  quite  intolerable ;  and  that  if  it  were  supposed  to  have 
been  successfully  accomplished,  it  would  be  but  the  beginning  of 
the  task.  The  next  step  would  be  still  more  arduous.  As  soon 
as  all  this  information  was  accurately  known  to  Government,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfectly  wise  appreciation  of  each 
di&rent  set  of  circumstances,  and  a  perfectly  just  judgment ; 
in  other  words,  the  tax-collector  must  have  infinite  wisdom  as  well 
as  infinite  knowledge.  Granting,  however,  that  this  is  obviously 
unattainable,  and  that  the  advocates  of  better  adjustment  could 
reply,  ^'  Make  the  attempt  and  carry  your  success  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  what  is  more  than 
possible ;"  the  official  answer  is,  ^'  Yes,  but  a  system  of  taxation 
governed  by  no  general  rule  or  law,  confessedly  depending  only  on 
the  judgment  which  the  collectors  may  choose  to  form  of  each 
man's  circumstances,  and  subject  to  all  the  imperfections  of  their 
judgment  in  forming  it,  would  be  a  system  so  arbitrary,  so  mani- 
i&my  unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  that  it  could  not  be  en- 
dured for  a  moment,  and  no  Minister  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  it.'' 

These  considerations  will  have  prepared  our  readers  to  un- 
derstand what  must  be  the  nature  of  any  scheme,  by  which  the 
inequalities  admitted  to  exist  under  the  present  Income  Tax 
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could  be  avoided ;  and  will  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the 
confusion  of  ideas  and  the  shortness  of  thought  which  character- 
ized the  proposal  for  that  purpose  recently  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  popular  par- 
lance, than  to  hear  a  distinction  drawn  between  sources  of  in- 
come which  are  said  to  be  in  their  nature  permanent,  e.g,  land, 
the  public  funds,  or  money-capital;  and  other  sources  which  are 
said  to  be  in  their  nature  transitory,  e.  a.  profits  gained  in  trade, 
income  derived  from  practice,  stipena  received  as  a  minister, 
&c.  &c. :  and  the  scheme  in  question,  founded  on  this  rude 
distinction,  proposed  to  tax  income  arising  from  the  funds  or 
land,  at  8d.,  as  being  wholly  permanent  and  certain ;  income 
arising  from  trade  at  6d.,  as  being  partly  interest  of  capital,  and 
partly  fluctuating  profits ;  and  income  derived  from  practice  at 
4d.,  as  being  wholly  transient  and  uncertain. 

But  a  moment's  reference  to  the  example  of  the  annuitant, 
(suppose  an  annuitant  in  the  funds,)  with  which  we  commenced 
our  observations,  shows  us  that  there  must  be  somewhere  some 
great  fallacy  in  this  new  scheme.  We  have  seen  that  the  an- 
nuitant has  a  great  inequality  to  complain  of  in  the  application 
to  his  particular  circumstances  of  the  equal  rate  of  7d.,  and  yet 
the  obvious  operation  of  this  plan  will  be  to  increase  his  griev- 
ance and  his  tax  to  8d.  Again,  the  country  gentleman  who 
draws  his  revenue  from  land  would,  under  this  scheme,  pay  8d., 
but  it  may  very  well  happen  that  he  has  only  a  life-interest  in 
the  estate.  A  moment's  consideration  shews  that  he  will  urge 
the  same  arguments  as  those  to  which  we  have  before  allowed 
their  weight,  and  that  he  will  urge  them  with  the  same  justice. 
He  will  say,  "  It  is  true  I  have  xlOOO  a-year,  derived  from  land. 
I  am  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  in  tail-male,  and  I  have  daugh- 
ters only  ;  the  estate  at  my  death  passes  to  another  &mily ;  out 
of  my  £1000  a-year  I  must  insure  ray  life  for  the  benefit  of  my 
daughters  ;  I  ought  to  pay  the  same  Income  Tax  with  others  on 
that  which  is  my  income,  that  which  I  have  a  right  to  spend — 
but  I  ought  not  to  pay  Income  Tax  at  all  on  that  which  goes  to 
the  Insurance  Company — for  that  is  not  my  income,  but  my 
daughters'  future  capital."  All  this  is  very  just,  and  is  an  un- 
answerable argument  against  the  fairness  of  the  present  7d.  as 
regards  its  application  to  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  in- 
dividual. This  unfairness  the  scheme  proposed  to  meet  by  rais- 
ing the  grievance  and  the  tax  to  8d. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  we  attempt  to  remove  the  inequalities  of 
the  present  system,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  go  boldly  to 
the  root  of  the  evil.  The  real  inequality  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
by  any  rough  application  of  a  remedy  to  the  source  or  the  in- 
come ;  the  remedy  will  be  no  remedy  at  all,  unless  it  be  addressed 
specifically  to  the  interest  of  the  particular  individual  in  the  in- 
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come.  The  source  may  be  permanent — land  or  3  per  cents. ;  and 
yet,  as  we  have  just  seen  (in  almost  unnecessary  detail)  an  an- 
nuity is  but  an  annuity,  and  the  individual  who  has  only  the  liie- 
interest,  haa  no  satisfaction  in  paying  an  increased  Income  Tax, 
because,  when  bis  life  is  over,  the  same  source  may  yield  the 
same  income  to  some  other  person  for  whom  he  has  no  regard. 

The  true  way  of  obtaining  a  right  understanding  of  questions 
of  this  kind  is  to  obtain — first,  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  from  those  elevated  points  whence  we  can  regard 
it  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  whole  community — dissociated 
and  distinguished  from  its  effect  upon  peculiar  and  special  in- 
terests. Viewed  from  such  a  height  the  distinction  we  have 
spoken  of  between  different  sources  of  income  will  disappear  or 
become  comparatively  insignificant.  Of  the  whole  revenue  of  a 
country  some  part  in  any  year  arises  from  land — some  from  ex- 
ternal trade— 'Some  from  the  various  services  which  different 
members  of  an  active  community  are  rendering  to  each  other  by 
the  exercise  of  skill  and  learning  in  law,  medicine,  education,  and 
so  forth ;  and  comparing  year  with  year,  these  different  sources 
contribute,  each  its  respective  portion,  to  the  increase  of  the 
public  weal.  Regarded  in  this  general  light,  they  are  all  con- 
stant and  certain  sources  of  advantage  to  the  state — constant  and 
certain  sources  of  i^venue  to  the  particular  individuals  who  may 
in  each  year  be  respectively  engaged  in  their  prosecution.  When 
we  have  taken  this  general  view,  if  we  descend  to  a  lower  and 
a  nearer  point,  and  investigate  each  of  these  sources  by  itself,  we 
shall  find  that  very  different  sections  of  the  whole  community 
are  interested  in  each  respectively  ;  and  as  we  prosecute  our  in- 
vestigation, we  shall  find  that  activity  and  enterprise  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  those  portions  who  are  occupied  in  trade  and  in 
professions,  and  that  large  profits  are  made  in  them,  and  for  a 
short  time — each  successful  person  who  retires  leaving  a  yacancy 
for  some  active  and  energetic  successor,  who  in  his  turn  occupies 
it  for  a  short  time  and  is  successful,  and  then  in  his  turn  re* 
tires.  In  other  branches,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  perception 
of  revenues  from  land,  steadiness  is  the  characteristic  rather  than 
enterprise,  and  the  persons  interested  continue  to  retain  their 
respective  interests  for  a  longer  time. 

This  difference  it  is  to  which  we  are  giving  expression,  when 
we  call  these  latter  sources  permanent,  and  the  former  fiuctuat- 
ing ;  more  permanent,  that  is  to  say,  or  more  fluctuating— in 
respect  of  many  of  the  individuals  from  time  to  time  concerned. 
But  in  respect  of  the  individuals  only  are  they  thus  distinguish'* 
ed.  In  their  general  aspect  as  regards  the  empire  it  is  other- 
wise ;  all  are  active  streams  of  ever-flowing  wealtiu  It  is  there- 
fore to  the  true  distinction,  u  e.^  to  the  individual  case,  that  any 
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true  remedy  must  of  necessity  be  addressed ;  in  other  words,  a 
scheme  like  that  recently  discussed  in  Parliament,  which  follows 
the  schedules  of  the  Act,  and  attributes  to  the  different  sources  of 
national  income  a  difference  of  general  relation  towards  the 
Exchequer,  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  conception,  and  will 
work  out  therefore  an  erroneous  r^ult.  The  true  question 
is,  whether  or  no  we  think  the  real  remedy  attainable,  and  if  at- 
tainable, worth  its  price.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Parliament  of  1799 
tried  the  experiment ;  Mr.  Pitt  united  with  the  other  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  and  with  the  Parliament  of  1803,  in  abandoning 
that  experiment,  because  in  practice  it  was  unsuccessful. 

The  ground,  then,  is  simply  that  of  impossibility.  A  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  be  he  Sir  Oharies  Wood,  or  be  he  Mr. 
Goulburn,  can  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  he  is  sorry  in- 
equalities exist ;  that  taxation  levied  under  a  constitutional 
Government  must  follow  a  general  law;  that  general  laws  can- 
not adapt  themselves  to  all  particular  circumstances ;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  make  the  particular  circumstances  the  rule  in 
each  case  would  infringe  the  general  law,  and  violate  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  This  may  be  a  sound  answer ;  but  to  the  medi- 
cal practitioner,  the  barrister  in  practice,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
clergyman,  the  annuitant,  the  merchant,  or  the  retail  tradesman, 
it  is  not  at  first  sight  satisfactory.  Nor  when  times  are  bad,  and 
losses  great,  do  men  like  to  pay  Income  Tax  which  they  know  to 
be  unequal,  assessed  upon  the  income  of  a  former  and  prosperous 
year,  with  no  better  comfort  offered  them  at  the  Treasury  than 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'^s  sympathy,  and  the  expression 
of  his  great  regret  that  the  hardship  under  which  he  admits  they 
labour  is  one  which  he  and  his  predecessors  have  tried  in  vain 
to  remedy. 

The  best  apology  for«the  Income  Tax  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
taxes  from  which  it  has  relieved  the  public,  and  the  financial 
reformation  it  has  enabled  the  Government  to  achieve.  In 
1842,  when  it  was  first  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
revenue  of  the  then  current  year  was  deficient  by  nearly  two 
millions  and  a  half.  The  aggregate  deficiency  of  six  years 
amounted  to  ten  millions.  Trade  was  depressed,  and  the  work- 
ing population  in  a  state  of  severe  suffenng.  It  was  necessary 
to  recruit  the  Exchequer,  and  to  reanimate  trade.  The  Income 
Tax  was  resorted  to  as  the  most  certain  and  efficacious  remedy 
for  so  serious  a  disorder.  In  1840,  Mr.  Francis  Baring  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  round  his  balance  by  an  addition  of  5  per 
cent,  to  the  duties  upon  imports  and  upon  articles  of  excise,  and 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  taxes.  The  result  of  that  ex})eri- 
ment  was  a  failure,  so  far  as  regarded  the  customs  and  excise. 
It  was  not  a  failure  as  regarded  the  assessed  taxes.     Sir  Robert 
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Peel  accepted  this  as  an  indication  that  indirect  taxation  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  limits  :  and  that  the  measures  necessary  for 
replenishing  the  Exchequer  must  be  found  in  the  way  of  direct 
taxation.  He  therefoi*e  proposed,  and  Parliament  adopted  the 
proposition  of,  a  Property  and  Income  Tax  for  the  period  of 
three  years.  He  accompanied  the  proposal  by  reductions  upon 
timber,  coffee,  and  other  matters,  amounting,  in  the  years 
1842, 1843,  and  1844,  to  upwards  of  two  millions  of  annual  tax- 
ation ;  and  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  when  the  three  years 
should  have  expired,  the  relief  thus  given  to  the  springs  of 
industry  would  have  added  so  largely  to  the  producing  and  con- 
suming powers  of  the  country,  and  consequently  to  the  revenue, 
that  Parliament  might  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  further 
continuance  of  the  tax. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  this  sanguine  hope.  When  he 
made,  in  1845,  his  celebrated  Financial  Statement,  he  was  able  to 
announce  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  not  only  had  his  reduc- 
tions upon  timber  and  other  articles  been  replaced,  but  tliat  there 
was  no  longer  any  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  revenue — that  the 
five  millions  produced  by  the  income-tax  was  a  sheer  surplus  of 
five  millions,  which  he  was  enabled  to  offer  to  the  House  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  its  wisdom. 

There  were,  however,  circumstances  which,  in  1 845,  induced 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  propose,  and  Parliament  to  adopt,  a  further 
continuance  of  the  tax.  The  ^  affaire  Pritchard"  in  the  autumn 
of  1844,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  progress 
of  steam-navigation,  and  the  possibility  of  a  descent  by  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  upon  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth.  The  days  are  in- 
deed gone  by  >vhen  we  should  be  afraid  of  seeing  Van  Tronip  at 
Sheemess  animo  morandi;  but  it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing 
for  a  dashing  youth  like  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  fleet  of  steamers,  to  steal  in  the  night  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  naval  arsenal,  and  throw  some  combustibles  into  the 
dock-yard.  It  was  justly  thought  expedient  to  incur  some  ex- 
pense upon  steam  navies  and  improved  defences ;  and  a  consi- 
derable increase  was  therefore  made  in  the  estimates.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  object  with  which,  in  1845,  the  Income  Tax  was 
renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  The  results  of  the 
commercial  experiment  made  in  1842  had  been  so  satisfactory  as 
to  whet  the  edge  of  the  national  appetite  for  further  changes  in 
the  same  direction.  Cotton,  dye-stuffs,  and  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  smaller  articles  which  incumbered  the  tariff,  being 
principally  the  raw  materials  for  various  branches  of  domestic 
mdustry,  together  with  the  duties  of  excise  on  auctions  and  on 
glass,  were  swept  away ;  the  duty  upon  sugar,  the  produce  of 
our  own  colonies,  or  of  foreign  countries  not  employing  slaves, 
was  greatly  reduced;  and,  in  short,  during  the  two  first  leases 
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of  the  Income  Tax,  that  is  to  saj,  between  1842  and  1846  incla- 
sive,  nearly  eight  millions  of  indirect  taxation  had  been  removed 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government.  When  the 
general  election  came  in  the  antumn  of  1847,  Sir  Robert  was 
able  to  addi*css  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  financial  measures : — 

•  "  The  result  of  these  two  experiments  has  therefore  been  that,  in 
the  years  1842, 1848,  and  1844,  the  whol«  amount  lost  to  the  revenue 
by  reduced  taxation  was  more  than  replaced.  In  the  two  years  1845 
and  1846,  nine-tenths  of  a  far  larger  reduction  had  already  been  re- 
placed. But  the  case  does  not  rest  here.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
astrous circumstances  of  the  late  harvest,  and  the  depression  of  trade, 
the  revenue  of  1847  again  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  on  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  last  published  balance-sheet  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  that  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  April  1847.  If  we  com- 
pare the  ordinary  revenue  of  that  year  (after  deducting  the  Property 
Tax)  with  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year  ending  5ih  April  1841, 
we  find 

Tear  ending  5th  April  1841,        .        .        .        £47,218,178 
Year  ending  5th  April  1847,        .        .        .  48,161,597 


Difference  in  favour  of  1847,      ....      £il4d,419 


**  This  difference  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  year  far  exceeds  any  in- 
creased receipt  from  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar. 

*^  A  statement  published  on  the  6th  instant  carries  the  accounts  for 
Great  Britain  down  to  the  present  time,  vie,  to  5th  July  1847,  those 
for  Ireland  being  not  yet  complete.  It  exhibits  for  this  portion  of  the 
empire  a  total  increase  of  ordinary  revenue,  as  compared  with  the 
year  ending  5th  July  1846,  of  no  less  than  £2,615,871,  of  which 
(notwithstanding  the  remission  of  the  Duties  on  Com)  £1,812,778 
comes  under  the  heads  of  Customs  and  Excise,  or  in  other  words, 
arises  from  increased  consumption. 

"  The  whole  effect,  therefore,  of  the  measures  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  remove  more  than  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  taxes; 
while  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  last  financial  year  for  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  provide,  has  considerably  exceeded  the  ordinary 
revenue  (derived  fix>m  the  same  sources)  of  the  financial  year  that 
immediately  preceded  their  accession  to  office." 

Times  since  then  have  changed.  The  Irish  Famine  and  the 
Irish  Loan, — the  excessive  importations  of  corn, — the  fall  of  the 
Mauritius  and  East  Indian  Houses, — the  disordered  state  of 
Europe, — ^the  war  in  Cafiraria,  and  a  certain  general  laxity  in  the 
financial  administration,  which  somehow  or  other  has  uniformly 
diaracterized  the  Whi^,  have  thrown  matters  into  a  less  favour- 
able position  ;  but  they  have  not  by  so  doing  tended  to  diminish 
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the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  re-imposition  of  the  Income 
Tax.  With  all  its  faults  we  could  have  loved  it  still : — Yes,  even 
with  Mr.  Goulburn  could  we  have  said  (though  we  never  were 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  pretend  to  the  sympathies 
wliich  only  official  men  can  cherish)  that  we  are  "  in  love  with 
the  Income  Tax  " — if  it  had  furnished  the  means,  as  it  was  by 
Mr.  Goulburn  made  to  furnish  them,  for  large  reductions  of  more 
oppressive  taxes.  The  duty  upon  windows,  shutting  out  by 
man's  device  the  light  of  heaven — the  duty  upon  tea,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  a  salubrious  and  invigorating  stimulant,  and  inter- 
posing a  barrier  to  our  trade  with  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  globe : — these,  and  many  other  duties,  we  can  so  lovingly 
part  company  with,  that,  in  comparison  of  their  continuance,  we 
could  really  have  blessed  the  Income  Tax.  But,  alas !  the  pro- 
8pe<;ts  of  the  coming  year  were  such  as  to  require  that  the  In- 
come Tax  should  not  only  be  re-imposed,  but  should  be  even 
raised  to  5  per  cent.,  not  for  the  remission  of  other  imposts,  but 
simply  that  the  public  income  might  meet  the  public  expenditure. 

Keferring  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Lord  John  Kussell  on 
the  18th  February,  as  it  is  reported  by  Hansard,  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  affairs  is  this : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  deficiency  of  income  on  the  year  now 
concluded,  viz.,  the  year  ending  5th  April  1848,  has  been 
£3,092,284.  For  the  ensuing  year — that,  namely,  which  will 
expire  5th  April  1849,  the  Minister  gave  the  following  estimate 
— that  is  to  say : 

Estimated  Income,  5th  April  1848,  to  5th  April  1849  :— 
Customs,  ....  £19,750,000 


Excise, 
Stamps, 
Taxes, 

Property  Tax, 
Post  Office, 
Crown  Lands, 
Miscellaneous,  . 


13,500,000 

7,200,000 

4,340,000 

5,200,000 

900,000 

60,000 

300,000 

£51,250,000 


And  for  the  Expenditure : — 
Funded  Debt     . 
Unfunded  Debt, 


£27,778,000 
752,600 


Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund,  . 
CaffreWar,        .  .  1,100,000 

Naval  Excess  for  past  year,  245,000 


£28,580,600 
2,750,000 


1,345,000 


Carry  forward,        £82,625,600 
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Brought  forward,  £32,625,600 

Estimates,  viz., 

Navy,  .  .  7,726,610 

Army,  .  .  7.162,996 

Ordnance,  .  .  2,924,835 

Miscellaneous,  •  •.  4,006,000 


21,820,441 


64,446,041 
MUitia,  .  .  .  150,000 


£54,596,041 


These  estin)ates  appear  to  leave  an  avowed  deficiency  for  the 
coming  year  of  £3,346,041.  But  from  this  deficiency  mast  be 
deducted  the  two  sums  of  charge  for  the  Caffre  War,  and  for 
the  Naval  Excess,  which  have  been  already  included  in  the 
Balance-Sheet  for  the  year  1847-8.  The  total  deficiency  there- 
fore of  the  coming  year  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
Two  Millions. 

Nor  do  we  stand  fair  with  our  creditors  to  begin  with,  while 
we  have  in  prospect  this  downward  course  of  deficiency.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  the  Bank  of  England  on 
the  5th  April  1848,  a  balance  of  £6,7(>8,336.  But  some  por- 
tion  of  this  balance  is  pledged  to  Ireland,  and  consists  of  the 
amount  yet  unexpended  of  tne  Irish  Loan.  What  remains  may 
be  regarded  as  the  real  balance  possessed  by  the  country,  and 
lying  in  the  hands  of  its  bankers,  disposable  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure. The  quarterly  payments  of  the  5th  April  may  be 
taken  at  nine  millions,  and  for  the  amount  by  which  the  pay- 
ments exceed  the  balance  in  hand  the  Treasury  becomes  a 
debtor  to  the  Bank  of  England  ;  which  advances  the  required 
amount  upon  the  security  of  Exchequer  Bills,  issued  specially 
for  the  purpose  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  Deficiency  Bills." 
These  bills  do  not  go  into  the  open  market,  but  are  deposited 
with  the  Bank,  and  cancelled  from  time  to  time  as  the  growing 

?ruduce  of  the  Revenue  in  the  ensuing  quarter  enables  the 
'reasurv  to  take  them  up.  We  have  seen  then  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  must  have  been  somewhere  about  three 
millions  short  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  his  way  for  the 
present  Quarter-day,  and  that  he  proposes  to  increase  this  defi- 
ciency by  two  millions  more,  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

It  follows  that  on  5th  April  1849,  he  will  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £5,000,000 
at  the  least.  This  is  a  state  of  things  most  discreditable  to  any 
country  in  time  of  peace — and  most  unfortunate  at  a  time 
when  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  abroad  renders  it  desirable 
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that  we  should  be  strong  in  our  preparations,  and  at  ease  in  our 
financial  circumstances.  It  was  the  desire  to  avoid  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things  which  induced  the  Government  to  ask  for 
the  increase  of  the  Tax.  Disappointed  in  that  expectation, 
they  have  for  the  present  contented  themselves  with  a  simple 
renewal.  The  only  hope  yet  held  out  to  the  country  for  an 
equalization  of  the  income  with  the  expenditure,  is  that  hope 
which  we  believe  every  spendthrift  holds  out  to  himself  and  his 
friends  in  every  year  in  which  he  exceeds  his  means,  viz.,  a 
solemnly  recorded,  but  not  often  solemnly  observed,  determina- 
tion to  make  a  corresponding  saving  in  succeeding  years. 

Some  important  items  of  the  expenditure  incurred  within  the 
past  twelve  months,  the  Minister  considers  himself  justified  in 
regarding  as  wholly  exceptional,  and  therefore  to  be  charged 
upon  the  country  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  debt,  rather 
than  defrayed  from  current  income.  These  items  are  the  Votes 
for  Ireland — the  Expenses  of  the  Caffre  War — and  the  Naval 
Excess.  This  is  always  a  suspicious  mode  of  dealing  with  in- 
convenient charges;  and  the  facility  with  which  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Railway  Directors  has  brought  their  system  of  fin- 
ancial administration  into  general  discredit  with  the  public. 
It  may  perhaps  be  admitted,  that  if  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Irish  Famine  pursued  by  the  Government,  and  detailed 
with  so  much  ability  by  our  contemporary  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, in  a  paper  since  avowed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  can  be  justified  at  all,  the  first  of  the  foregoing  items, 
viz.,  the  Votes  for  Ireland,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional, and  made  a  charge  upon  posterity.  But  no  such  case 
can  be  made  out  for  the  other  items.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
not  every  year  a  Caflre  war,  because  sometimes  it  is  a  rebellion 
in  Canada — sometimes  a  China  war — sometimes  a  New  Zealand 
war— sometimes  it  is  a  grant  of  Parliament  of  £1,200,000  for 
Opium  Compensation, — all  which  demands  have  actually  occurred 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  in  this  particular  year  given  way  to 
the  particular  charge  of  this  Cafire  war.  A  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours  in  respect  of  its  colonial  possessions,  must  calculate 
upon  some  great  and  unexpected  item  of  expenditure  arising  in 
almost  every  year.  Then,  as  to  the  Naval  Excess,  that  sum  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sum  by  which  the  expenditure 
actually  incurred  by  Lord  Auckland  and  his  colleagues,  in  the 
year  1846-7,  has  exceeded  the  expenditure  estimated  by  their 

Eredecessors  in  office  for  the  same  year.  It  cannot  therefore 
e  admitted  that  these  two  items  are  upon  any  just  principle  to 
be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases,  and,  as  such,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  annual  account. 

It  is  however  part  of  the  Ministerial  scheme,  as  it  now  stands 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  dispose  of  these  several  items, 
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by  admitting  that  thej  are  to  increase  the  permanent  charge  of  the 
debty  and  are  not  to  be  provided  for  by  payment  out  of  Revenue. 
They  amount  together  to  about  two  millions,  and  deducted  there- 
fore from  the  five  millions  of  deficiency,  actually  incurred  in  the 
two  years  from  5th  April  1847  to  5th  April  1849,  they  leave 
three  millions  to  be  reduced  by  the  surplus  Revenue,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  accrue  to  the  Treasury  during  the  remainder  of 
the  period  for  which  the  renewed  Income  Tax  has  been  now  im- 
posed ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  two  years  between  5th  April  1849 
and  5th  April  1851. 

Three  Committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons — one  to  revise  the  estimates  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance — one  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates — and  a  third 
to  determine  why  it  is  that  the  Crown  Lands,  which  in  1844 

Sroduced  £155,000,  should  in  the  years  1848  and  1849  pro- 
uce  only  £60,000. 
From  these  Committees  great  results  are  expected ;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  by  a  rigorous  and  judicious  application  of  the 
knife,  much  unnecessary  expenditure  may  be  pruned,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  chest,  without  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  ser\ice.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  re* 
cently  discussed  in  Parliament.  The  Railway  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  consisted  of  a  few  clerks  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Sir  George  Clerk,  had 
been  erected  into  a  separate  office,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic of  £12,000,  but  without  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  its 
duties,  or  of  the  efficiency  with  which  they  were  discharged. 
At  the  same  time,  the  two  offices  held  under  the  late  Government 
by  Sir  George  Clerk,  and  paid  by  the  salary  of  one,  were  di- 
vided. It  appears  from  the  result  of  the  debate  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Railway  Board  will  be  abolished,  and  while  we 
write  these  pages,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  affords 
to  the  Government  an  opportunity  of  reuniting  in  one  person 
the  two  offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  These  two  steps,  involving  only  a  return  to 
the  state  of  this  single  department,  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  it 
existed  in  1846,  wouJd  effect  a  permanent  saving  to  the  public 
of  £14,000. 

But  while  we  entertain  these  sanguine  hopes  that  much  prac- 
tical good  may  really  be  effected  in  the  way  of  retrenchment,  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  a 
state  of  great  efficiency,  the  various  departments  of  service  con- 
nected with  National  Defence.  Nor  in  considering  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  surplus  of  the  two  years  1849-50,  and  1850-1, 
can  we  forget  the  statement  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that  a  force 
of  5,000  men,  now  charged  upon  the  East  India  Company,  will 
arrive  in  England  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year|  and  wiU 
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form  a  great  addition  to  the  charge  required  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  Army  Estimates  of  the  year  1849-50^  and  we  suppose  of 
1850-51  also. 

To  the  Reports  which  these  Committees  are  to  make  we  in- 
tend in  due  time  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  hope 
they  may  accomplish  all,  and  more  than  all  that  the  most  sanguine 
persons  have  ventured  to  predict  respecting  them.  Something 
IS  to  be  allowed  for  the  hope  of  better  times  for  trade,  and  better 
Revenue  arising  &om  increased  activity ;  but  after  aJl  that  Par- 
liament can  accomplish,  and  all  that  hope  itself  can  promise,  it 
is  in  ¥ain  to  suppose  that  the  mere  renewal  of  the  Income  Tax 
is  sufficient  for  the  financial  exigencies.  That  was  an  ominous 
sentence  in  which  Sir  Charles  Wood  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  Session,  and  after  the  Committees 
shall  have  reported,  of  coming  down  to  the  House  with  some 
farther  measure  of  taxation — if  circumstances  shall  appear  to 
require  it. 

They  will  require  it.  The  truth  is,  the  Budget  of  Lord  John 
Russell  disappeared  with  the  5  per  cent.  The  Income  Tax  has 
been  renewed,  but  the  Financial  Statement  of  the  year  has  not 
been  made.  It  may  be  that  Government  will  not  make  one. 
They  may  throw  the  disagreeable  duty  of  making  the  income 
adequate  to  the  expenditure  over  to  another  year.  This  is  not 
improbable.  But  still,  a  Financial  Statement  does  not  deserve  that 
name,  which,  basing  itself  upon  an  acknowledged  deficiency  of 
£3,092,284  in  the  past  year,  still  leaves  on  the  coming  year  an 
estimated  additional  deficiency  of  more  than  two  millions  sterling, 
and  leaves  it  to  future  years  to  supply  that  void. 

The  years  of  deficiency  and  ol  surplus  have  succeeded  one 
another,  like  the  years  of  plenty  and  famine,  the  fat  kine  and  the 
lean  kine,  in  the  dream  interpreted  by  Joseph. 


In  1837  the  result  was 

1838  ... 

1839  ... 

1840  ... 

1841  ... 

1842  ... 


£655,760  deficiency. 

345,228 
1,512,792 
1,593,970 
2,101,369 
3,979,538 


Aggregate  deficiency,  £10,188,657 

In  1842  the  financial  reforms  we  have  referred  to  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  and  it  is  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  remissions  upon  the  Tariff  came  into  operation  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year,  while  the  assessments  for  the  Income  Tax  were 
not  complete  till  towards  its  conclusion,  that  the  deficiency  of 
1842  so  largely  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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In  1843  the  result  was  .  £1,443,304  sarphis. 

1844 .  .         3,356,106 

1845 .  .        3,817,642 

1846 .  .        2,846,308 


Aggregate  surplus,  £11,463,360 

With  the  year  1847,  we  enter  again  upon  a  descending  scale, 
-.—the  two  first  years  of  which  will  undo  one-half  of  the  advan- 
tage that  has  accrued  to  us  in  the  years  of  surplus,  1843-1846. 

In  the  year  1837  the  capital  of  the  Debt  was     £786,319,738 

Its  annual  charge  was  29,489,571 

In  1846  the  capital  was  reduced  to  782,918,984 

The  annual  charge  to  28,077,987 

In  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  seen  an  addition  of 
£9,000,000  to  the  capital ;  and  of  £270,000  to  the  annual 
charge  of  the  permanent  debt. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer 

were      .....  £4,127,973 

„  1842,  they  were  reduced  to  .  1,390,059 

„  1846,  they  were  raised  to      .  9,131,282 

On  the  5th  April,  1849,  we  have  seen,  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  they  will  nave  fallen  back  to  £4,000,000 :  that  is  to  say, 
an  addition  of  £5,000,000  will  have  been  made  to  the  floating 
or  unfunded  debt,  by  the  issue  of  deficiency  bills,  to  supply  the 
diminution  of  the  Balance.  The  surplus  revenue  (if  any  such 
surplus  there  shall  really  prove  to  be)  of  the  two  succeeding  years, 
viz.,  until  5th  April,  1851,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  alreac^  mort- 
gaged to  reduce  the  deficiency  which,  in  the  current  year  1848-9, 
we  are  about,  with  our  eyes  open,  advisedly  to  add  to  the  large 
deficiency  that  already  stands  in  judgment  against  us  upon  £e 
balance  of  1847-8. 

There  is  no  provision  here  for  a  I'eduction  of  the  Irish  Loan 
— no  prospect  of  any  remission  of  duty  upon  windows — upon  tea 
— upon  tobacco.  These  hopes  we  chenshed  while  our  fortune 
was.  We  are  now  at  sea  in  a  gloomy  night.  The  darkness  is 
around  us,  and  the  danger  near.  The  pilot  at  the  helm  can  give 
us  no  better  groimd  of  comfort  than  the  mere  expression  of  his 
hopes  and  wishes.  Where,  then,  shall  we  rest  our  confidence  ? 
In  the  spirit  of  a  loyal  and  industrious  people — ^in  the  superin- 
tending care  of  a  merciful  though  chastismgTrovidence— 

Pater  amisso  fluitantem  errare  magistro 
Sensit^  et  ipse  ratem  noctarnis  rexit  in  undis. 
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Art.  I. — Tlie  Works  of  Alexander  Popcy  Esquire.  By  W. 
RoscoE,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  In  eight  vols.  London, 
1847. 

EvEST  great  classic  in  our  native  language  should  from  time 
to  time  be  reviewed  anew ;  and  especially  if  he  belongs  in  any 
considerable  extent  to  that  section  of  the  literature  wbich  con- 
nects itself  with  manners ;  and  if  his  reputation  originally,  or  his 
style  of  composition,  is  likely  to  have  been  much  influenced  by 
the  transient  fashions  of  his  own  age.  The  withdrawal,  for  in- 
stance, from  a  dramatic  poet,  or  a  satirist,  of  any  false  lustre 
which  he  has  owed  to  his  momentary  connexion  with  what  we 
may  call  the  personalities  of  a  fleeting  generation,  or  of  any  un- 
due shelter  to  his  errors  which  may  have  gathered  round  them 
from  political  bias,  or  from  intellectual  infirmities  amongst 
his  partizans,  will  sometimes  seriously  modify,  after  a  century  or 
so,  the  fairest  original  appreciation  of  a  fine  writer.  A  wincfow, 
composed  of  Claude  Lorraine  glasses,  spreads  over  the  landscape 
outside  a  disturbing  efiect,  which  not  the  most  practised  eye  can 
evade.  The  idola  theairi  affect  us  all.  No  man  escapes  the 
contagion  from  his  contemporary  bystanders.  And  the  reader 
may  see  further  on,  that,  had  Pope  been  merely  a  satiric  poet, 
he  must  in  these  times  have  laid  down  much  of  the  splendour 
which  surrounds  him  in  our  traditional  estimate  of  his  merit. 
Such  a  renunciation  would  be  a  forfeit — not  always  to  errors  in 
himself — but  sometimes  to  errors  in  that  stage  of  English  society, 
which  forced  the  ablest  writer  into  a  collusion  with  its  own  me- 
retricious tastes.  The  antithetical  prose  "  characters,"  as  they 
were  technically  termed,  which  circulated  amongst  the  aristo- 
cracy in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  style  of  the  diib- 
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logue  in  such  comedy  as  was  then  popular,  and  much  of  the 
occasional  poetry  in  that  age,  expose  an  immoderate  craving  for 
glittering  effects  from  contrasts  too  harsh  to  be  natural,  too  sud- 
den to  be  durable,  and  too  fantastic  to  be  harmonious.  To  meet 
this  vicious  taste,  from  which  (as  from  any  diffusive  taste)  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  perfect  immunity  in  any  writer  lying  immedi- 
ately under  its  beams,  Pope  sacrificed  in  one  mode  of  composi- 
tion, the  simplicities  of  nature  and  sincerity ;  and  had  he  prac- 
tised no  other  mode,  we  repeat  that  now  he  must  have  descended 
from  his  pedestal.  To  some  extent  he  is  degraded  even  as  it  is ; 
for  the  reader  cannot  avoid  whispering  to  himself — what  quality 
of  thinking  must  that  be  which  allies  itself  so  naturally  (as  will 
be  shewn)  with  distortions  of  fact  or  of  philosophic  truth  ?  But, 
had  his  whole  writings  been  of  that  same  cast,  he  must  have 
been  degraded  altogether,  and  a  star  would  have  fallen  from  our 
English  galaxy  of  poet^. 

We  mention  this  particular  case  as  a  reason  generally  for 
renewing  by  intervals  the  examination  of  great  writers,  and 
liberating  the  verdict  of  their  contemporaries  fit)m  the  casual 
disturbances  to  which  every  age  is  liable  in  its  judgments  and  in 
its  tastes.  As  books  multiply  to  an  unmanageable  excess,  selec- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  a  necessity  for  readers,  and  the 
power  of  selection  more  and  more  a  desperate  problem  for  the 
busy  part  of  readers.  The  possibility  of  selecting  wisely  is  be- 
coming continually  more  hopeless,  as  the  necessity  for  selection 
is  becoming  continually  more  crying.  Exactly  as  the  growing 
weight  of  books  overlays  and  stifles  the  power  of  comparison, 
pari  passu  is  the  call  for  comparison  the  more  clamorous ;  and 
thus  arises  a  duty,  correspondingly  more  urgent,  of  searching  and 
revising  until  everything  spunous  has  been  weeded  out  from 
amongst  the  Flora  of  our  highest  literature  ;  and  until  the  waste 
of  time  for  those  who  have  so  little  at  their  command,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  For,  where  the  good  cannot  be  read  in  its  twen- 
tieth part,  the  more  requisite  it  is  that  no  part  of  the  bad  should 
steal  an  hour  of  the  available  time ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  endured 
that  people  without  a  minute  to  spare  should  be  obliged  first  of 
all  to  read  a  book  before  they  can  ascertain  whether  it  was  at 
all  worth  reading.  The  public  cannot  read  by  proxy  as  regards 
the  good  which  it  is  to  appropriate,  but  it  can  as  regards  the 
poison  which  it  is  to  escape.  And  thus,  as  literature  expands, 
oecoming  continually  more  of  a  household  necessity,  the  duty 
resting  upon  critics  (who  are  the  vicarious  readers  for  the  public) 
becomes  continually  more  urgent — of  reviewing  all  worKs  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  benefited  too  much  or  too  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  superstition  of  a  name.  The  prcegtistatores  should 
have  tasted  of  every  cup,  and  reported  its  quality,  before  the 
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public  call  Tor  it ;  and,  above  all,  they  should  have  done  this  in 
all  cases  of  the  higher  literature — that  is,  of  literature  properly 
80  called. 

What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  literature  f  Popularly,  and  amongst 
the  thoughtless,  it  is  held  to  include  everything  that  is  printed 
in  a  book.  Little  logic  is  required  to  disturb  that  definition ; 
the  most  thoughtless  person  is  easily  made  awar^  that  in  the 
idea  of  literature  one  essential  element  is — some  relation  to  a  ge- 
neral and  common  interest  of  man,  so  that  what  applies  only  to 
a  local — or  professional — or  merely  personal  interest,  even  though 
presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  will  not  belong  to  liter- 
ature. So  far  the  definition  is  easily  narrowed ;  and  it  is  as 
easily  expanded.  For  not  only  is  much  that  takes  a  station  in 
books  not  literature ;  but  inversely,  much  that  really  is  litera- 
ture never  reaches  a  station  in  books.  The  weekly  sermons  of 
Christendom,  that  vast  pulpit  literature  which  acts  so  extensively 
upon  the  popular  mind — to  warn,  to  uphold,  to  renew,  to  com- 
fort, to  alarm,  does  not  attain  the  sanctuary  of  libraries  in  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  its  extent.  The  drama  again,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  finest  of  Shakspere's  plays  in  England,  and  all  lead- 
ing Athenian  plays  in  the  noontide  of  the  Attic  stage,  operated 
as  a  literature  on  the  public  mind,  and  were  (according  to  the 
strictest  letter  of  that  term)  published  through  the  audiences 
that  witnessed*  their  representation  some  time  before  they  were 
published  as  things  to  be  read  ;  and  they  were  published  in  this 
scenical  mode  of  publication  with  much  more  efiect  than  they 
could  have  had  as  books,  during  ages  of  costly  copying  or  of  costly 
printing. 

Books,  therefore,  do  not  suggest  an  idea  co-extensive  and  in- 
terchangeable with  the  idea  ofliterature ;  since  much  literature, 
scenic,  rorensic,  or  didactic,  (as  from  lecturers  and  public  ora- 
tors,) may  never  come  into  books ;  and  much  that  does  come 
into  books,  may  connect  itself  with  no  literary  interest.  But  a 
far  more  important  correction,  applicable  to  the  common  vague 
idea  of  literature,  is  to  be  sought — not  so  much  in  a  better  de- 
finition of  literature,  as  in  a  sharper  distinction  of  the  two  func- 
tions which  it  fulfils.  In  that  great  social  organ,  which  collec- 
tively we  call  literature,  there  may  be  distinguished  two  separate 
offices  that  may  blend  and  often  do  so,  but  capable  severally  of 
a  severe  insulation,  and  naturally  fitted  for  reciprocal  repulsion. 
There  is  first  the  literature  of  knowled^ej  and  secondly,  the  liter- 
t  ure  of  power.     The  function  of  the  first  is — to  teach ;  the 

•  Charles  I.,  for  example,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  many  others  in  his 
father's  court,  gained  their  known  familiarity  with  Shakspere — ^not  through  the 
original  qoartos,  so  slenderiy  diffused,  nor  through  the  first  folio  of  1 623,  but  through 
the  oonri  representations  of  hifi  ohief  dramas  at  WhitehalL 
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function  of  the  second  is — to  ntove:  the  first  Is  a  rudder,  the 
second  an  oar  or  a  sail.     The  first  speaks  to  the  mere  discursive 
understanding ;  the  second  speaks  ultimately  it  may  happen  to 
the  higher  understanding  or  reason,  but  always  tlirough  aflfec- 
tions  of  pleasure  and  sympathy.     Remotely,  it  may  travel  to- 
wards an  object  seated  in  wliat  Lord  Bacon  calls  dry  light ;  but 
j)roximately  it  does  and  must  operate,  else  it  ceases  to  be  a  liter- 
ature of  power,  on  and  through  that  humid  light  which  clothes 
itself  in  the  mists  and  glittering  iris  of  human  passions,  desires, 
and  genial  emotions.     Men  have  so  little  reflected  on  the  higher 
functions  of  literature,  as  to  find  it  a  paradox  if  one  should  de- 
scribe it  as  a  mean  or  subordinate  purpose  of  books  to  give  infor- 
mation.    But  this  is  a  paradox  only  in  the  sense  which  makes  it 
honourable  to  be  paraaoxical.    Whenever  we  talk  in  ordinary 
language  of  seeking  information  or  gaining  knowledge,  we  under- 
stand the  words  as  connected  with  something  of  absolute  novelty. 
But  it  is  the  grandeur  of  all  truth  which  can  occupy  a  very 
high  place  in  human  interests,  that  it  is  never  absolutely  novel 
to  the  meanest  of  minds :  it  exists  eternally  by  way  of  germ  or 
latent  principle  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest,  needing  to  be 
developed  but  never  to  be  planted.     To  be  capable  of  transplan- 
tation is  the  immediate  criterion  of  a  truth  that  ranges  on  a 
lower  scale.     Besides  which,  there  is  a  rarer  thing  than  truth, 
namely,  power  or  deep  sympathy  with  truth.     What  is  the 
effect,  for  instance,  upon  society — of  children?     By  the  pity, 
by  the  tenderness,  and  by  the  peculiar  modes  of  admiration, 
which  connect  themselves  with  the  helplessness,  with  the  inno- 
cence, and  with  the  simplicity  of  children,  not  only  are  the 
primal  affections  strengthened  and  continually  renewed,  but  the 
qualities  which  are  dearest  in  the  sight  of  heaven — the  frailty 
for  instance,  which  appeals  to  forbearance,  the  innocence  whicn 
symbolizes  the  heavenly,  and  the  simplicity  which  is  most  alien 
from  the  worldly,  are  kept  up  in  perpetual  remembrance,  and 
their  ideals  are  continually  refreshed.     A  purpose  of  the  same 
nature  is  answered  by  the  higher  literature,  viz.  the  literature  of 
power.     What  do  you  learn  from  Paradise  Lost?     Nothing  at 
all.   What  do  you  learn  from  a  cookery-book  1    Something  new, 
something  that  you  did  not  know  before,  in  every  paragraph. 
But  would  you  therefore  put  the  wretched  cookery-book  on  a 
higher  level  of  estimation  than  the  divine  poem?     What  you 
owe  to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge,  of  whicn  a  miUion  separate 
items  are  still  but  a  million  of  advancing  steps  on  the  same 
earthly  level ;  what  you  owe — is  power,  that  is,  exercise  and 
expansion  to  your  own  latent  capacity  of  sympathy  with  the 
infinite,  where  every  pulse  and  each  separate  influx  is  a  step 
upwards — a  step  ascending  as  upon  a  Jacob's  ladder  from  earta 
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to  mysterious  altitudes  above  the  earth.  All  the  steps  of  know- 
ledge, from  first  to  last,  carry  you  farther  on  the  same  plane,  but 
could  never  raise  you  one  foot  above  your  ancient  level  of  earth  : 
whereas,  the  very  Jirst  step  in  power  is  a  flight — is  an  ascending 
into  another  element  where  earth  is  forgotten. 

Were  it  not  that  human  sensibilities  are  ventilated  and  con- 
tinually called  out  into  exercise  by  the  great  phenomena  of  in- 
fancy, or  of  real  life  as  it  moves  through  chance  and  change,  or 
of  literature  as  it  recombines  these  elements  in  the  mimicries  of 
poetry,  romance,  &c.,  it  is  certain  that,  like  any  animal  power 
or  muscular  energj'  falling  into  disuse,  all  such  sensibilities  would 
gradually  droop  and  dwindle.  It  is  in  relation  to  these  great 
morcd  capacities  of  man  that  the  literature  of  power,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  that  of  knowledge,  lives  and  has  its  field  of 
action.  It  is  concerned  with  what  is  highest  in  man :  for  the 
Scriptures  themselves  never  condescend  to  deal  by  suggestion  or 
co-operation,  with  the  mere  discursive  understanding :  when 
speaking  of  man  in  his  intellectual  capacity,  the  Scriptures  speak 
not  of  the  understanding,  but  of  "  the  understanding  heart,''' — 
making  the  heart,  i.  e.,  the  great  intuitive  (or  non-discursive) 
organ,  to  be  the  interchangeable  formula  for  man  in  his  highest 
state  of  capacity  for  the  infinite.  Tragedy,  romance,  fairy-tale, 
or  epopee,  all  alike  restore  to  man's  mind  the  ideals  of  justice, 
of  hope,  of  truth,  of  mercy,  of  retribution,  which  else,  (left  to 
the  support  of  daily  life  in  its  realities,)  would  languish  for  want 
of  sufficient  illustration.  What  is  meant  for  instance  by  poetic 
justice  ? — It  does  not  mean  a  justice  that  differs  by  its  object 
from  the  ordinary  justice  of  human  jurisprudence ;  for  then  it 
must  be  confessedly  a  very  bad  kind  of  justice ;  but  it  means  a 
justice  that  differs  from  common  forensic  justice  by  the  degree 
m  which  it  attains  its  object,  a  justice  that  is  more  omnipotent 
over  its  own  ends,  as  dealing — not  with  the  refractory  elements 
of  earthly  life — but  with  elements  of  its  own  creation,  and  with 
materials  flexible  to  its  own  purest  preconceptions.  It  is  certain 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  literature  of  power,  these  ideals  would 
often  remain  amongst  us  as  mere  arid  notional  forms ;  whereas, 
by  the  creative  forces  of  man  put  forth  in  literature,  they  gain 
a  vernal  life  of  restoration,  and  germinate  into  vital  activities. 
The  commonest  novel,  by  moving  in  alliance  with  human  fears 
and  hopes,  with  human  instincts  of  wrong  and  right,  sustains 
and  quickens  those  affections.  Calling  them  into  action,  it  re- 
scues them  from  torpor.  And  hence  the  pre-eminency  over  all 
authors  that  merely  teach,  of  the  meanest  that  moves ;  or  that 
teaches,  if  at  all,  indirectly  by  moving.  The  very  highest  work 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  literature  of  knowledge,  is  but  a 
provisional  work :  a  book  upon  trial  and  sufferance,  and  qnamdiu 
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bene  se  gesserit.  Let  its  teaching  be  even  partially  revised,  let 
it  be  but  expanded,  nay,  even  let  its  teaching  be  but  placed  in  a 
better  order,  and  instantly  it  is  superseded.  Whereas  the  feeb- 
lest works  in  the  literature  of  power,  surviving  at  all,  survive  as 
finished  and  unalterable  amongst  men.  For  instance,  the  Prifi" 
cipia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  book  militant  on  earth  fix)m  the 
first.  In  all  stages  of  its  progress  it  would  have  to  fight  for  its 
existence :  l^^  as  regards  absolute  truth ;  2dlr/y  when  that  com- 
bat is  over,  as  regards  its  form  or  mode  of  presenting  the  truth. 
And  as  soon  as  a  La  Place,  or  anybody  else,  builds  higher  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  this  book,  eifectually  he  throws  it  out  of 
the  sunshine  into  decay  and  darkness;  by  weapons  won  from  this 
book  he  superannuates  and  destroys  this  booK,  so  that  soon  the 
name  of  Newton  remains,  as  a  mere  nominis  umbrcu,  but  his 
book,  as  a  living  power,  has  transmigrated  into  other  forms. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  Iliad,  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus, 
— the  Othello  or  King  Lear, — the  Hamlet  or  Macbeth, — and 
the  Paradise  Lost,  are  not  militant  but  triumphant  for  ever  as 
long  as  the  languages  exist  in  which  they  speak  or  can  be  taught 
to  speak.  They  never  can  transmigrate  into  new  incarnations. 
To  reproduce  Oiese  in  new  forms,  or  variations,  even  if  in  some 
things  the^  should  be  improved,  would  be  to  plagiarize.  A  good 
steam-engme  is  properly  superseded  by  a  better.  But  one  lovely 
pastoral  valley  is  not  superseded  by  another,  nor  a  statue  of 
Praxiteles  by  a  statue  of  Michael  Angelo.  These  things  are 
not  separated  by  imparity,  but  by  disparity.  They  are  not 
thought  of  as  unequal  under  the  same  standard,  but  as  differing 
in  Mndj  and  as  equal  under  a  different  standard.  Human  works 
of  immortal  beauty  and  works  of  nature  in  one  respect  stand  on 
the  same  footing :  they  never  absolutely  repeat  each  other : 
never  approach  so  near  as  not  to  differ ;  and  they  differ  not  as 
better  and  worse,  or  simply  by  more  and  less :  they  differ  by 
undecipherable  and  incommunicable  differences,  that  cannot  be 
caught  by  mimicries,  nor  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  copies, 
nor  become  ponderable  in  the  scales  of  vulgar  comparison. 

Applying  these  principles  to  Pope,  as  a  representative  of  fine 
literature  in  general,  we  would  wish  to  remark  the  claim  which 
he  has,  or  which  any  equal  writer  has,  to  the  attention  and 
jealous  winnowing  of  those  critics  in  particular  who  watch  over 
public  morals,  (jlergymen,  and  all  the  organs  of  public  criticism 
put  in  motion  by  clergymen,  are  more  especially  concerned  in 
the  just  appreciation  of  such  writers,  if  the  two  canons  are  re- 
membered, which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  viz.,  that 
all  works  in  this  class,  as  opposed  to  those  in  the  literature  of 
knowledge,  \stj  work  by  far  deeper  agencies;  and,  2<//y,  are 
more  permanent ;  in  the  strictest  sense  they  are  fcrrifiara  69  dei: 
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and  what  evil  they  do,  or  what  good  they  do,  is  commensurate 
with  the  national  langnage,  sometimes  long  after  the  nation  has 
departed.  At  this  nonr,  500  years  since  their  creation,  the 
tales  of  Chaucer,*  never  equalled  on  this  earth  for  tenderness, 
and  for  life  of  picturesqueness,  are  read  familiarly  hy  many  in 
the  charming  language  of  their  natal  day,  and  by  others  in  the 
modernizations  of  Dryden,  of  Pope,  and  Wordsworth.  At  this 
hour,  1800  years  since  their  creation,  the  Pagan  tales  of  Ovid, 
never  equalled  on  this  earth  for  the  gaiety  of  their  movement  and 
the  capricious  graces  of  their  narrative,  are  read  by  all  Christen- 
dom. This  man's  people  and  their  monuments  are  dust :  but  he 
is  alive :  he  has  survived  them,  as  he  told  us  that  he  had  it  in 
his  commission  to  do,  by  a  thousand  years ;  '^  and  shall  a  tliou- 
sand  more." 

All  the  literature  of  knowledge  builds  only  ground-nests,  that 
are  swept  away  by  floods,  or  confounded  bv  the  plough ;  but  the 
literature  of  power  builds  nests  in  aerial  altitudes  of  temples 
sacred  from  violation,  or  of  forests  inaccessible  to  fraud.  TkU 
is  a  great  prerogative  of  the  power  literature:  and  it  is  a 
greater  which  lies  in  the  mode  of  its  influence.  The  knowledge 
literature,  like  the  fashion  of  this  world,  passeth  away.  An 
Encyclopaedia  is  its  abstract ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  may  be 
taken  for  its  speaking  symbol — that,  before  one  generation  has 
passed,  an  Encyclopsedia  is  superannuated ;  for  it  speaks  through 
the  dead  memory  and  unimpassioned  understanding,  which  have 
not  the  rest  of  higher  faculties,  but  are  continually  enlarging 
and  varying  their  phylacteries.  But  all  literature,  properly  so 
called — ^literature  Kar  efo;^,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  it 
is  so  much  more  durable  than  the  literature  of  knowledge,  is 
(and  by  the  very  same  proportion  it  is)  more  intense  and  elec* 
trically  searching  in  its  impressions.  The  directions  in  which 
the  tragedy  of  this  planet  has  trained  our  human  feeUngs  to  play, 
and  the  combinations  into  which  the  poetry  of  this  planet  has 
thrown  our  human  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  of  admiration 
and  contempt,  exercises  a  power  bad  or  good  over  human  life, 
that  cannot  he  contemplatea  when  seen  stretching  through  many 
generations,  without  a  sentiment  allied  to  awe.f    And  of  this 

*  The  Canterbury  Tales  were  not  made  public  until  ]  380  or  thereabouts :  but 
the  composition  must  hare  cost  30  or  more  years ;  not  to  mention  that  the  work 
bad  probably  been  finished  for  some  years  before  it  was  dirulged. 

f  The  reason  why  the  broad  distinctions  between  the  two  literatures  of  power 
and  knowledge  so  little  fix  the  attention,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  a  rast  proportion  of 
books — history,  biography,  travels,  miscellaneous  essays,  &e.,  lying  in  a  middle 
zone,  confound  these  distinctions  by  interblending  them.  All  ^t  we  call  **  amuse- 
ment" or  **  entertainment,"  is  a  diluted  form  of  the  power  belonging  to  passion, 
and  also  a  mixed  form  ;  and  where  threads  of  direct  inttruetUm  intermingle  in  the 
texture  with  these  threads  of  pawr,  this  absorption  of  the  duality  into  one  repre- 
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let  every  one  be  assured — that  he  owes  to  the  impassvoned  books 
which  he  has  read,  many  a  thousand  more  of  emotions  than  he 
can  consciously  trace  back  to  them.  Dim  by  their  origina* 
tion,  these  emotions  yet  arise  in  him,  and  mould  him  through 
life  like  the  forgotten  incidents  of  childhood. 

In  making  a  revaluation  of  Pope  as  regards  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal works,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  examine  more  closely 
than  we  shall  be  able  to  do,  some  popular  errors  affecting  his 
whole  intellectual  position  ;  and  especially  these  two,  firstj  That 
he  belonged  to  what  is  idly  called  tne  French  School  of  our  liter- 
ature ;  secondly^  That  he  was  specially  distinguished  from  pre- 
ceding poets  by  correctness.  The  first  error  has  infected  the 
whole  criticism  of  Europe.  The  Schlegels,  with  all  their 
false  airs  of  subtlety,  fall  into  this  error  in  discussing  every 
literature  of  Christendom.  But,  if  by  a  mere  accident  of  life  any 
poet  had  first  turned  his  thoughts  into  a  particular  channel 
on  the  suggestion  of  some  French  book,  that  would  not  justify 
our  classing  what  belongs  to  universal  nature,  and  what  inetk- 
ahly  arises  at  a  certain  stage  of  social  progress,  under  the  cate- 
g(jry  of  a  French  creation.  Somebody  must  have  been  first  in 
point  of  time  upon  every  field  :  but  this  casual  precedency  es- 
tablishes no  title  whatever  to  authority,  or  plea  of  original  (domi- 
nion over  fields  that  lie  within  the  inevitable  line  of  march  upon 
which  nations  are  moving.  Had  it  happened  that  the  nrst 
European  writer  on  the  higher  geometry  was  a  GraBCO-Sicilian^ 
iliat  would  not  have  made  it  rational  to  call  geometry  the  Graeco- 
Sicilian  Science.  Li  every  nation  first  comes  the  higher  form 
of  passion,  next  the  lower.  This  is  the  mere  order  of  nature  in 
governing  the  movements  of  human  intellect,  as  connected  with 
social  evolution ;  this  is  therefore  the  universal  order,  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  literature,  men  deal  with  the  great  elementary 

grandeurs  of  passion,  of  conscience,  of  the  will  in  self-conflict ; 
ley  deal  with  the  capital  struggles  of  the  human  race  in  raising 
empires,  or  in  overthrowing  them — in  vindicating  their  religion, 
(as  by  crusades,)  or  with  the  more  mysterious  struggles  amongst 
spiritual  races  allied  to  our  own,  that  have  been  dimly  revealed 
to  us.  We  have  an  Iliad,  a  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  Paradise 
Lost.  These  great  subjects  exhausted,  or  exhausted  in  their 
more  inviting  manifestations,  inevitably,  by  the  mere  endless 
motion  of  society,  there  succeeds  a  lower  key  of  passion.  Ex- 
panding social  intercourse  in  towns,  multiplied  and  crowded 
more  and  more,  banishes  those  dloomier  and  grander  phases  of 
human  history  from  literature.    The  understanding  is  quickened: 

aentatWe  nwince  neutralises  the  senarate  perception  of  either.  Fused  into  a  Ur- 
ttitm  quid^  or  neutral  state,  they  aisappear  to  the  popular  eye  as  the  repelling 
lorcet,  which  iu  £act  they  are. 
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the  lower  faculties  of  the  mind — {sxicy  and  the  habit  of  minute 
distinction,  are  applied  to  the  contemplation  of  society  and  man- 
ners. Passion  begins  to  wheel  in  lower  flights,  and  to  combine 
itself  with  interests  that  in  part  are  addressed  to  the  insulated 
understanding — observing,  refining,  reflecting.  This  may  be 
called  the  minor  key  of  literature  in  opposition  to  the  majoTy  as 
cultivated  by  Shakspere,  Spenser,  Milton.  But  this  key  arises 
spontaneously  in  every  people,  and  by  a  necessity  as  sure  as  any 
that  moulds  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Milton  and  Spenser 
were  not  of  any  Italian  school.  Their  Italian  studies  were  the 
result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  determination  given  to  their  minds 
by  nature  working  in  conjunction  with  their  social  period.  It 
is  equally  childish  to  say  of  D^den  and  Pope — that  they  be- 
longed to  any  Fi'ench  school.  That  thing  which  they  did,  they 
would  have  done  though  France  had  been  at  the  back  of  China. 
The  school  to  which  they  belonged,  was  a  school  developed  at  a 
certain  stage  of  progress  in  all  nations  alike  by  the  human  heart 
as  modified  by  tne  human  understanding :  it  is  a  school  depend- 
ing on  the  peculiar  direction  given  to  the  sensibilities  by  the  re- 
flecting faculty,  and  by  the  new  phases  of  society.  Even  as  a 
fact,  (though  a  change  as  to  the  fact  could  not  make  any  change 
at  all  in  tne  philosophy  of  the  case,)  it  is  not  true  that  either 
Dryden  or  Pope  was  influenced  by  French  literature.  Both  of 
them  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  French  lan- 
guage. Dryden  ridiculed  French  literature ;  and  Pope,  except 
for  some  purposes  connected  with  his  Homeric  translations,  read 
as  little  of  it  as  convenience  would  allow.  But,  had  this  been 
otherwise,  the  philosophy  of  the  case  stands  good ;  that,  after  the 
primary  formations  ot  the  fermenting  intellect,  come  everywhere 
— in  Thebes  or  Athens,  in  France  or  England,  the  secondary  : 
that,  after  the  creating  passion  comes  the  reflecting  and  recom- 
bining  passion  :  that  after  the  solemnities  and  cloistral  grandeurs 
of  life — solitary  and  self-conflicting,  comes  the  recoil  of  a  self- 
observing  and  self-dissectiug  stage,  derived  from  life  social  and 
gregarious.  After  the  Iliad,  but  doubtless  many  generations 
after,  comes  a  Batrachomyomachia :  after  the  gorgeous  masque 
of  our  forefathers  came  always  the  anti-masque,  that  threw  o£P 
echoes  as  from  some  devil's  laughter  in  mockery  of  the  hollow 
and  transitory  pomps  that  went  before. 

It  is  an  error  equally  gross,  and  an  error  in  wliich  Pope  himself 
participated,  that  his  plume  of  distinction  fmm  preceding  poets  con- 
sisted m  correctness.  Correctness  in  what?  Think  of  the  admir- 
able qualifications  for  settling  the  scale  of  such  critical  distinctions 
which  that  man  must  have  had  who  turned  out  upon  this  vast 
world  the  single  oracular  word  "  correctness"  to  shift  for  itself^ 
and  explain  its  own  meaning  to  all  generations.    Did  he  mean 
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logical  correctness  in  maturing  and  connecting  thou^tst  Bat 
of  all  poets  that  have  practised  reasoning  in  Terse,  Pope  is  the 
one  most  inconsequential  in  the  deduction  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  most  severely  distressed  in  any  efibrt  to  effect  or  to  explain 
the  dependency  of  their  parts.  There  are  not  ten  consecutive 
lines  in  Pope  unaffected  by  this  infirmity.  All  his  thinking  pro- 
ceeded by  insulated  and  discontinuous  jets :  and  the  only  re- 
source for  hiniy  or  chance  of  even  seeming  correctness,  lay  in  the 
libertv  of  stringing  his  aphoristic  thoughts  like  pearls — having 
no  relation  to  each  other  but  that  of  contiguity.  To  set  them 
like  diamonds  was  for  Pope  to  risk  distraction :  to  systematize  was 
ruin. — On  the  other  hand,  if  this  elliptical  word  correctness  is  to 
be  understood  with  such  a  complementary  qualification  as  would 
restrict  it  to  Pope's  use  of  language^  that  construction  is  even 
more  untenable  than  the  other — more  conspicuously  untenable — 
for  many  are  they  who  have  erred  by  illogical  thinking,  or  by 
distracted  evolution  of  thoughts :  but  rare  is  the  man  amongst 
classical  writers  in  any  language  who  has  disfigured  his  meaning 
more  remarkably  than  Pope  by  imperfect  expression.  We  do 
not  speak  of  plebeian  phrases,  of  exotic  phrases,  of  slang,  from 
which  Pope  was  not  free,  though  more  n^ee  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  From  vulgarism  indeed  he  was  shielded,  though 
imperfectly,  by  the  aristocratic  society  which  he  kept :  they  be- 
ing right,  he  was  right :  and  he  erred  only  in  the  cases  wbete 
they  misled  him ;  for  even  the  refinement  of  that  age  was  ofken- 
times  coarse  and  vulgar.  His  grammar,  indeed,  is  often  vicious : 
preterites  and  participles  he  constantly  confounds,  and  registers 
this  class  of  blunders  for  ever  by  the  cast-iron  index  of  rhymes 
that  never  can  mend.  But  worse  than  this  mode  of  viciousness 
is  his  syntax,  which  is  so  bad  as  to  darken  his  meaning  at  times, 
and  at  other  times  to  defeat  it.  But  these  were  errors  cleaving 
to  his  times ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  exact  from  Pope  a  better 
quality  of  diction  than  belonged  to  his  contemporaries.  Still  it 
is  indisputable  that  a  better  model  of  diction  and  of  grammar 
prevailed  a  century  before  Pope.  In  Spenser,  in  Shakspere,  in 
the  Bible  of  E^ng  James'  reign,  and  in  Milton,  there  are  very 
few  grammatical  errors.*    But  Pope's  defect  in  language  was 

*  And  this  purity  of  diction  shews  Hself  in  many  points  argning  great 
▼igilanee  of  attention,  and  also  great  anxiety  for  using  the  language  powerfully 
as  the  most  venerable  of  traditions,  when  treating  the  most  yenerable  of  subjects. 
For  instance,  the  Bible  never  condescends  to  the  mean  colloquial  preterites 
of  chid  for  did  ekide,  or  ttrU  for  did  wriUf  but  always  uses  the  full-dress  word 
ehodt,  and  wrote.  Pope  might  have  been  happier  had  he  read  his  Bible  more  : 
but  assuredly  he  would  have  improved  his  English.  A  question  naturally  arises 
..How  it  was  that  the  elder  writers — Shakspere  in  particular,  f  who  had  seen 
■o  little  of  higher  eociety  when  he  wrote  his  youthful  poems  oi  Luerece  and 
Adonis,)  diould  have  maintained  so  much  pnrer  a  gffammar!    Dr.  Johnson 
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almost  peculiar  to  himself.  It  lay  in  an  inability^  nuned  doubt- 
less by  indolence,  to  carry  out  and  perfect  the  expression  of  the 
thought  which  he  wishes  to  communicate.  The  language  does 
not  realize  the  idea :  it  simply  suggests  or  hints  it.  Thus  to 
give  a  single  illustration, — 

'^  Know,  God  and  Nature  only  are  the  same : 
In  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game." 

The  first  line  one  would  naturally  construe  into  this  :  that  God 
and  Nature  were  in  harmony,  whilst  all  other  objects  were 
scattered  into  incoherency  by  difference  and  disunion.  Not  at 
all ;  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  that  God  and  Nature 
only  are  exempted  from  the  infirmities  of  change.  They  only 
continue  uniform  and  self-consistent.  This  might  mislead  many 
readers  ;  but  the  second  line  must  do  so :  for  who  would  not  un-- 
derstand  the  syntax  to  be — that  the  judgment,  as  it  exists  in  man, 
shoots  at  flying  game  T  But,  in  fact,  the  meaning  is — that  the 
judgment,  in  aiming  its  calculations  at  man,  aims  at  an  object 
that  is  still  on  the  wmg,  and  never  for  a  moment  stationary.  We 
give  this  as  a  specimen  of  a  fault  in  diction — the  very  worst 
amongst  all  that  are  possible  ;  to  write  bad  grammar  or  colloquial 
slang  does  not  necessarily  obscure  the  sense ;  but  a  fault  like 
this  IS  a  treachery,  and  hides  the  true  meaning  under  the  cloud 
of  a  conundrum :  nay  worse ;  for  even  a  conundrum  has  fixed 
conditions  for  determining  its  solution,  but  this  sort  of  mutilated 

expression  is  left  to  the  solutions  of  conjecture. 

-  —  ■         ■■■  -  I  ■  I ■ 

indeed,  but  most  falwly,  says  that  Shak6pere*8  gi^mmar  is  licentioiia.  <'  The  style 
of  Sbakspere,"  (these  are  the  exact  words  of  the  Doctor  in  his  preface^)  '*  was  in 
itself  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure."  An  audacious  misrepresentation  ! 
In  the  doctor  himself,  a  legislator  for  the  language,  we  undertake  to  shew  more 
numerically  of  trespasses  against  grammar,lbut  (which  is  worse  still)  more  un- 
scholarlike  trespasses.  Shakspere  is  singularly  correct  in  grammar.  One  reason, 
we  believe,  was  this  :  from  tlie  restoration  of  Charles  II.  decayed  the  ceremoniouB 
exteriors  of  society.  Stiffness  and  reserve  melted  away  before  the  familiarity  and 
impudence  of  French  manners.  Social  meetings  grew  far  more  numerous  as  towns 
expanded  ;  social  pleasure  far  more  began  now  to  depend  upon  conversation  ;  and 
conversation,  growing  less  formal,  quickened  its  pace.  Hence  came  the  call  for 
rapid  abbreviations  :  the  Hit  and  'twav,  the  canH  and  don't  of  the  two  post-Miltonie 
generations  arose  under  this  impnlse  ;  and  the  general  impression  has  ever  since 
subsisted  amongst  English  writers — that  language,  instead  of  being  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  vehicle  for  the  thoughts — a  robe  that  never  can  be  adorned  with  too  much 
care  or  piety,  is  in  fact  a  dirty  high-road  which  all  people  detest  whilst  all  are 
forced  to  use  it,  and  to  the  keeping  of  which  in  repair  no  rational  man  ever  con- 
tributes a  trifle  that  is  not  forced  from  him  by  some  severity  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  great  corrupter  of  English  was  the  conversational  instinct  for  rapidity.  A 
more  honourable  source  of  corruption  lay  in  the  growth  of  new  ideas,  and  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  foreign  words  to  meet  them.  Spanish  words  arose,  like  reformado, 
privadoy  detptrado,  and  French  ones  past  counting.  Bat  as  these  retained  their 
foreign  forms  of  structure,  they  reacted  to  vitiate  the  language  still  more  by  in- 
troducing a  piebald  aspect  of  books  which  it  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity  to  tole- 
rate for  the  interests  of  wider  thinking.  The  perfection  of  this  horror  was  never 
attained  except  amongst  tb^  Germaua. 
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There  are  endless  varieties  of  this  fault  in  Pope,  by  which  he 
sought  relief  for  himself  from  half-an-hour's  labour,  at  the  price 
of  utter  darkness  to  his  reader. 

One  editor  distinguishes  amongst  the  epistles  that  which  Pope 
addressed  to  Lord  Oxford  some  years  after  his  fall,  as  about  tne 
most  ^^correcty  musical,  dignified,  and  affecting"  that  the  poet 
has  left.  Now,  even  as  a  specimen  of  vernacular  English,  it  is 
conspicuously  bad  :  the  shocking  gallicism,  for  instance,  of  ^^  at- 
tend,''  for  "  wait  his  leisure,"  in  the  line  "  For  him,  i.  e,  on  his  be- 
half, thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend,"  would  alone  degrade 
the  verses.  To  bid  the  world  attend — is  to  bid  the  world  listen  at- 
tentively ;  whereas  what  Pope  means  is,  that  Lord  Oxford  bade 
the  world  wait  in  his  ante-chamber,  until  he  had  leisure  from  his 
important  conferences  with  a  poet,  to  throw  a  glance  upon  affairs 
so  trivial  as  those  of  the  human  race.  This  use  of  the  word  at- 
tend  is  a  shocking  violation  of  the  English  idiom ;  and  even  the 
slightest  would  be  an  unpardonable  blemish  in  a  poem  of  only 
forty  lines,  which  ought  to  be  polished  as  exquisitely  as  a  cameo. 
It  is  a  still  worse  disfiguration  of  the  very  same  class,  viz.  a  silent 
confession  of  defeat,  in  a  regular  wrestling-match  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  metrical  expression,  that  the  poem  terminates  thus — 

"  Nor  fears  to  tell  that  Mortimer  is  he ;" 

why  should  he  fear  ?  Really  there  is  no  very  desperate  courage 
required  for  telling  the  most  horrible  of  secrets  about  Mortimer. 
Had  Mortimer  even  been  so  wicked  as  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire, 
safely  it  might  have  been  published  by  Mortimer's  bosom-friend 
to  all  magistrates,  sheriffs,  and  constables ;  for  not  a  man  of  them 
would  have  guessed  in  what  hiding-place  to  look  for  Mortimer, 
or  who  Mortimer  might  be.  True  it  is,  that  a  secondary  earldom, 
conferred  by  Queen  Anne  upon  Robert  Harley,  was  that  of  Mor- 
timer ;  but  it  lurked  unknown  to  the  public  ear ;  it  was  a  coro- 
net that  lay  hid  under  the  beams  ot  Oxford — a  title  so  long 
familiar  to  English  ears,  when  descending  through  six  and  twenty 
generations  of  de  Veres.  Quite  as  reasonable  it  would  be,  in  a 
birth-day  ode  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  were  addressed  as  my 
Lord  of  Chester,  or  Baron  of  Renfrew,  or  your  Grace  of  Cornwall. 
To  express  a  thing  in  cipher  may  do  for  a  conspirator ;  but  a 
poet's  correctness  is  shown  in  his  intelligibility. 

Amongst  the  early  poems  of  Pope,  the  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard" 
has  a  special  interest  of  a  double  order:  first,  it  has  2k personal 
interest  as  the  poem  of  Pope,  because  indicating  the  original 
destination  of  Pope's  intellect,  and  the  strength  of  his  native 
vocation  to  a  class  of  poetry  in  deeper  keys  of  passion  than  any 
which  he  systematically  cultivated.  For  itself  also,  and  abstract- 
ing from  its  connexion  with  Pope's  natural  destination^   this 
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poem  has  a  second  interest,  an  intrinsic  interest,  that  will  always 
make  it  dear  to  impassioned  minds.  The  self-conflict — the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  poor  agitated  heart — the  spectacle  of  Eloisa 
now  bending  penitentially  before  the  shadowy  austerities  of  a 
monastic  future,  now  raving  upon  the  remembrances  of  the 
guilty  past — one  moment  reconciled  by  the  very  anguish  of  her 
soul  to  the  grandeurs  of  religion  and  of  prostrate  adoration,  the 
next  moment  revolting  to  perilous  retrospects  of  her  treacherous 
happiness — the  recognition  by  shining  gleams  through  the  very 
storm  and  darkness  evoked  by  her  earthly  sensibilities,  of  a  sensi- 
bility deeper  far  in  its  ground,  and  that  trembled  towards  holier 
objects — the  lyrical  tumult  of  the  changes,  the  hope,  the  tears, 
the  rapture,  the  penitence,  the  despair — place  the  reader  in  tu- 
multuous sympathy  with  the  poor  distracted  nun.  Exquisitely 
imagined,  among  the  passages  towards  the  end,  is  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  voice  speaking  to  Eloisa  from  the  grave  of  some  sister 
nun,  tliat,  in  long-forgotten  years,  once  had  struggled  and  suf- 
fered like  herself, 

''  Once  (like  herself)  that  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd. 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid." 

Exquisite  is  the  passage  in  which  she  prefigures  a  visit  yet  to 
come  from  Abelard  to  herself — no  more  in  the  character  of  a 
lover,  but  as  a  priest,  ministering  by  spiritual  consolations  to  her 
dying  hours,  pointing  her  thoughts  to  heaven,  presenting  the 
Cross  to  her  through  the  mists  of  death,  and  fighting  for  her  as 
a  spiritual  ally  against  the  torments  of  flesh.  That  antici])ation 
was  not  gratified.  Abelard  died  long  before  her ;  and  the  hour 
never  arrived  for  him  of  which  with  such  tenderness  she  says, — 

"  It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me." 

But  another  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  degree  that  she 
could  hardly  have  contemplated ;  the  anticipation,  namely, — 

"  That  ages  hence,  when  all  her  woes  were  o'er, 
And  that  rebellious  heart  should  beat  no  more/' 

wandering  feet  should  be  attracted  from  afar 

**  To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs," 

as  the  common  resting-place  and  everlasting  marriage^bed  of 
Abelard  and  Eloisa ;  that  the  eyes  of  many  that  had  been  touched 
by  their  story,  by  the  memory  of  their  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments in  an  age  of  darkness,  and  by  the  calamitous  issue  of  their 
attachment,  should  seek,  first  and  last,  for  the  grave  in  which  the 
lovers  trusted  to  meet  again  in  peace ;  and  would  seek  it  witk 
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interest  so  absorbing,  that  even  amidst  the  ascent  of  hosannahs 
from  the  choir,  amidst  the  grandeurs  of  high  mass,  the  raising  of 
the  host,  and  ^^  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice,"  sometimes  these 
wandering  eyes  should  steal  aside  to  the  solemn  abiding-place  of 
Abelard  and  his  Eloisa,  offering  so  pathetic  a  contrast,  by  its 
peaceful  silence,  to  the  agitations  of  their  lives ;  and  that  there, 
amidst  thoughts  which  by  right  were  all  due  and  dedicated 

"  to  heaven, 
One  human  tear  should  drop  and  be  forgiven." 

We  may  properly  close  this  subject  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa, 
by  citing,  in  English,  the  solemn  Latin  inscription  placed  in 
the  last  century — six  hundred  years  after  their  departure  from 
earth,  over  their  common  remains.  They  were  buried  in  the 
same  grave,  Abelard  dying  first  by  a  few  weeks  more  than 
twenty-one  years ;  his  tomb  was  opened  again  to  admit  the  coffin 
of  Eloisa ;  and  the  tradition  at  Quincey,  the  parish  near  Nogent^ 
sur  Seine,  in  which  the  monasteiy  of  the  Paraclete  is  situated, 
was — that  at  the  moment  of  interment  Abelard  opened  his  arms 
to  receive  the  impassioned  creature  that  once  haa  loved  Aim  so 
frantically,  and  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  remorse  so  memor- 
able. The  epitaph  is  singularly  solemn  in  its  brief  simplicity,  con- 
sidering that  it  came  from  jParis,  and  from  Academic  wits : 
"  Here,  under  the  same  marble  slab,  lie  the  Founder  of  this 
Monastery,  Peter  Abelard,  and  its  earliest  Abbess,  Heloisa — 
once  united  in  studies,  in  love,  in  their  unhappy  nuptial  engage- 
ments, and  in  penitential  sorrow ;  but  now,  our  hope  is,  reunited 
for  ever  in  bliss." 

The  Satires  of  Pope,  and  what  under  another  name  are 
satires,  viz.  his  Moral  Epistles,  offer  a  second  variety  of  evi- 
dence to  his  voluptuous  indolence.  They  offend  against  philo- 
sophic truth  more  heavily  than  the  Essay  on  Man ;  but  not  in 
the  same  way.  The  Essay  on  Man  sins  chiefly  by  want  of  cen- 
tral principle,  and  by  want  therefore  of  all  coherency  amongst 
the  separate  thoughts.  But  taken  a«  separate  thoughts,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  fragments  and  brilliant  apnorisms,  the  majority  of 
the  passages  have  a  mode  of  truth  ;  not  of  truth  central  and  co- 
herent, but  of  truth  angular  and  splintered.  The  Satires  on  the 
other  hand  were  of  false  ori^n.  They  arose  in  a  sense  of  talent 
for  caustic  effects,  unsupported  by  any  satiric  heart.  Pope  had 
neither  the  malice  (except  in  the  most  iugitive  form^  which 
thirsts  for  leaving  wounas,  nor  on  the  otner  hand  tne  deep 
moral  indignation  which  burns  in  men  whom  Providence  has 
from  time  to  time  armed  with  scourges  for  cleansing  the  sanctu- 
aries of  truth  or  justice.  He  was  contented  enough  with  society 
as  he  found  it :  bad  it  might  be,  but  it  was  good  enough  for  him: 
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and  it  was  the  merest  self-delusion  if  at  any  moment  the  instinct 
of  glorifying  his  satiric  mission  (the  magnijicabo  apostolatum 
meum)  persuaded  him  that  in  his  case  it  might  be  said — FacU 
indigtiatio  versum.    The  indignation  of  Juvenal  was  not  always 
very  noble  in  its  origin,  or  pure  in  its  purpose :  it  was  sometimes 
mean  in  its  quality,  false  in  its  direction,  extravagant  in  its  ex- 
pression :  but  it  was  tremendous  in  the  roll  of  its  thunders,  and 
as  withering  as  the  scowl  of  a  Mephistopheles.     Pope  having 
no  such  internal  principle  of  wrath  boiling  in  his  breast,  being 
really  (if  one  must  speak  the  truth)  in  the  most  pacific  and 
chantable  frame  of  mind  towards  all  scoundrels  whatever,  except 
such  as  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  injure  a  particular 
Twickenham  grotto,  was  unavoidably  a  hypocrite  of  the  first 
magnitude  when  he  affected  (or  sometimes  really  conceited  him- 
self) to  be  in  a  dreadful  passion  with  offenders  as  a  body.     It 
provokes  fits  of  laughter,  m  a  man  who  knows  Pope's  real  na- 
ture, to  watch  him  in  the  process  of  brewing  the  storm  that 
spontaneously  will  not  come ;  whistling,  like  a  mariner,  for  a 
wind  to  fill  his  satiric  sails;   and  pumping  up  into  his  face 
hideous  grimaces  in  order  to  appear  convulsed  with  histrionic 
rage.    Pope  should  have  been  counselled  never  to  write  satire, 
except  on  those  evenings  when  he  was  suffering  horribly  from 
indication.     By  this  means  the  indignation  would  have  been 
reacfy-made.   The  rancour  against  all  mankind  would  have  been 
sincere ;  and  there  would  have  needed  to  be  no  extra  expense 
in  getting  up  the  steam.     As  it  is,  the  short  puffs  of  anger,  the 
uneasy  snorts  of  fury  in  Pope's  satires,  give  one  painfully  the 
feeling  of  a  steam-engine  with  unsound  lungs.     Passion  of  any 
kind  may  become  in  some  degree  ludicrous,  when  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  exciting  occasions.     But  it  is  never  entirely  ludi- 
crous, until  it  is  self-betrayed  as  counterfeit.     Sudden  collapses 
of  the  manufactured  wrath,  sudden  oblivion  of  the  criminal,  an- 
nounce Pope's  as  always  counterfeit. 

Meantime  insincerity  is  contagious.  One  falsehood  draws  on 
another.  And  having  begun  by  taking  a  station  of  moral  cen- 
sorship, which  was  in  the  uttermost  degree  a  self-delusion.  Pope 
went  on  to  other  self-delusions  in  reading  history  the  most  fami- 
liar, or  in  reporting  facts  the  most  notorious.  Warburton  had 
more  to  do  with  Pope's  satires,  as  an  original  suggestor,*  and 
not  merely  as  a  commentator,  than  with  any  other  section  of  his 
works,  roipe  and  he  hunted  in  couples  over  this  field:  and 
those  who  know  the  absolute  craziness  of  Warburton's  mind,  the 
perfect  frenzy  and  lymphaticus  error  which  possessed  him  for 


*  It  wag  after  his  oonnexion  with  Warburton  that  Pope  introduced  soTenl  of 
his  llmn^  portraits  into  the  SaUres. 
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leaving  all  high-roads  of  truth  and  simplicitj  in  order  to  trespass 
over  hedge  and  ditch  after  coveys  of  shy  paradoxes,  cannot  be 
surprised  that  Pope's  good  sense  should  often  have  Quitted  him 

under  such  guidance. ^There  is,  amongst  the  earliest  poems 

of  Wordsworth,  one  which  has  interested  many  readers  oy  its 
mixed  strain  of  humour  and  tenderness.  It  describes  two 
thieves  who  act  in  concert  with  each  other.  One  is  a  very  aged 
man,  and  the  other  is  his  great-grandson  of  three  years  old : 

*^  There  are  ninety  good  years  of  fair  and  foul  weather 
Between  them,  and  both  go  a  stealing  together." 

What  reconciles  the  reader  to  this  social  iniquity — is  the  imper- 
fect accountability  of  the  parties ;  the  one  being  far  advanced  in 
dotage,  and  the  other  an  infant.     And  thus 

"  Into  what  sin  soever  the  couple  may  fall, 
This  child  but  half-knows  it,  and  that  not  at  all." 

Nobody  besides  suffers  from  their  propensities :  since  the  child's 
mother  makes  good  in  excess  all  their  depredations :  and  nobody 
is  duped  for  an  instant  by  their  gross  attempts  at  fraud :  for 

**  Wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their  wiles. 
Every  face  in  the  vUlage  is  dimpled  with  smiles." 

There  was  not  the  same  disparity  of  years  between  Pope  and 
Warburton  as  between  old  Daniel  and  his  descendant  in  the 
third  generation :  Warburton  was  but  ten  years  younger.  And 
there  was  also  this  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  thieves 
neither  was  official  ringleader :  on  the  contrary,  they  took  it  turn 
about ;  great  grand-papa  was  ringleader  to-day,  and  the  little 
great  grandson  to-morrow : 

'^  Each  in  his  turn  was  both  leader  and  led :" 

whereas,  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  literary  accomplices,  the 
Doctor  was  latterly  always  the  instigator  to  any  outrage  on 
good  sense;  and  Pope,  from  mere  habit  of  deference  to  the 
Doctor's  theology  and  theological  wig,  as  well  as  from  gratitude 
for  the  Doctor^  pugnacity  in  his  defence,  (since  Warburton 
really  was  as  good  as  a  bull-dog  in  protecting  Pope's  advance  or 
retreat,)  followed  with  docility  the  leading  of  his  reverend  friend 
into  any  excess  of  folly.  It  is  true,  that  oftentimes  in  earlier 
days  Pope  had  run  into  scrapes  from  his  own  heedlessness :  and 
the  Doctor  had  not  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  escapade^  but 
only  of  defending  it ;  which  he  always  does,  (as  sailors  express 
it,)  "  with  a  will:"  for  he  never  shows  his  teeth  so  much,  or 
growls  so  ferociously,  as  when  he  suspects  the  case  to  be  des- 
perate. But  in  the  satires,  although  the  original  absurdity 
''omes  forward  in  the  text  of  Po})e,  and  the  Warburtonian  note 
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in  defence  is  apparently  no  more  than  an  after-thought  of  the 
good  Doctor  in  his  usual  style  of  threatening  to  cudgel  anybody 
who  disputes  his  friend's  assertion,  yet  sometimes  the  thought 
expressed  and  adorned  by  the  poet  had  been  prompted  by  the 
divine.  This  only  can  account  for  the  sava^  crotchets,  para- 
doxes, and  conceits,  which  disfigure  Pope's  later  edition  of  his 
satires. 

Truth,  even  of  the  most  appreciable  order,  truth  of  history, 
goes  to  wreck  continually  under  the  perversities  of  Pope's  satire 
applied  to  celebrated  men ;  and  as  to  the  higher  truth  of  philo- 
sophy, it  was  still  less  likely  to  survive  amongst  the  struggles  for 
strikmg  effects  and  startling  contrasts.  But  worse  are  Pope's 
satiric  sketches  of  women,  as  carrying  the  same  outrages  on  good 
sense  to  a  far  greater  excess ;  and  as  these  expose  the  false  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  worked  more  brightly,  and  have  really  been 
the  chief  ground  of  tainting  Pope's  memory  with  the  reputation 
of  a  woman-hater,  (which  he  was  noi)^  they  are  worthy  of  sepa- 
rate notice. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  a  man  of  genius  through  a  succession  of 
inanities  descending  into  absolute  nonsense,  and  of  vulgarities 
sometimes  terminating  in  brutalities.  These  are  harsh  words : 
but  not  harsh  enough  by  half  as  applied  to  Pope's  gallery  of 
female  portraits.  What  is  the  key  to  his  failure  s  It  is  simply 
that,  throughout  this  whole  satiric  section,  not  one  word  is  spoken 
in  sincerity  of  heart,  or  with  any  vestige  of  self-belief.  The  case 
was  one  of  those  so  often  witnessed,  where  either  the  indiscretion 
of  friends,  or  some  impulse  of  erring  vanity  in  the  writer,  had 
put  him  upon  undertaking  a  task  in  which  he  had  too  little  na- 
tural interest  to  have  either  thought  upon  it  with  originality,  or 
observed  upon  it  with  fidelity,  sometimes  the  mere  coercion  of 
system  drives  a  man  into  such  a  folly.  He  treats  a  subject 
which  branches  into  A,  B,  and  C.  Having  discussed  A  and  B, 
upon  which  he  really  had  something  to  offer,  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  integrate  his  work  by  going  forward  to  C,  on  which  he 
knows  nothmg  at  all,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  for  which  in  his 
heart  he  cares  nothing  at  all.  Fatal  is  all  falsehood.  Nothing 
is  so  sure  to  betray  a  man  into  the  abject  degradation  of  self-ex- 
posure as  pretendmg  to  a  knowledge  which  he  has  not,  or  to  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  counterfeit.  By  whatever  mistake  Pope 
found  himself  pledged  to  write  upon  the  characters  of  women,  it 
was  singularly  unfortunate  that  he  had  begun  by  denying  to 
woman  any  characters  at  all. 

• 

^  Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fiur." 

Well  for  him  if  he  had  stuck  to  that  liberal  doctrine  :    ^^  Least 
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said  soonest  mended."  And  much  he  could  not  easily  have  said 
upon  a  subject  that  he  had  pronounced  all  but  a  nonentity.  In 
Van  Troil's  work,  or  in  Horrebow's,  upon  Iceland,  there  is  a 
well-known  chapter  regularly  booked  in  the  index — Concerning 
the  Snakes  of  Iceland.  This  is  the  title,  the  running  rubric ; 
and  the  body  of  the  chapter  consists  of  these  words — "  There 
are  no  snakes  in  Iceland."  That  chapter  is  soon  studied,  and 
furnishes  very  little  opening  for  footnotes  or  supplements.  Some 
eople  have  thought  that  Mr.  Van  T.  might  with  advantage 
ave  amputated  this  unsnaky  chapter  on  snakes ;  but  at  least 
nobody  can  accuse  him  of  forgetting  his  own  extermination  of 
snakes  from  Iceland,  and  proceeding  immediately  to  describe  such 
horrible  snakes  as  eye  had  never  beheld  amongst  the  afflictions 
of  the  island.  Snakes  there  are  none,  he  had  protested ;  and, 
true  to  his  word,  the  faithful  man  never  wanders  into  any  de- 
scription of  Icelandic  snakes.  Not  so  our  satiric  poet.  He,  with 
Mahometan  liberality,  had  denied  characters,  t.  «.,  souls,  to  wo- 
men. "  Most  women,"  he  says,  "  have*  no  character  at  all ;"  yet, 
for  all  that,  finding  himself  pledged  to  treat  this  very  subject  of 
female  characters,  ne  introduces  us  to  a  museum  of  monsters  in 
that  department  such  as  few  fancies  could  create,  and  no  logic 
can  rationally  explain.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  entered 
upon  a  theme  concerning  which,  as  the  result  has  shewn,  he  had 
not  one  solitary  thought — good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Total  bank- 
ruptcy was  impending,  ifet  he  was  aware  of  a  deep  interest 
connected  with  this  section  of  his  satires ;  and  to  meet  this  in- 
terest he  invented  what  was  pungent,  when  he  found  nothing  to 
record  which  was  true. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  desperate  resource — this  plunge  into 
absolute  fiction — that  the  true  objection  to  Pope's  satiric  sketches 
of  the  other  sex  ought  not  to  arise  amongst  women,  as  the  people 
that  suffered  by  his  malice,  but  amongst  readers  generally,  as  the 
people  that  suffered  by  his  fraud.  He  has  promised  one  thing, 
and  done  another.  He  has  promised  a  chapter  in  the  zoology 
of  nature,  and  he  gives  us  a  chapter  in  the  fabulous  zoology  of 

*  By  what  might  seem  a  strange  oYenight,  but  which  in  fact  is  a  very  natoral 
oversight  to  one  who  was  not  uttering  one  word  in  which  he  seriously  believed^ 
Pope,  in  a  prose  note  on  verse  207,  roundly  asserts  **  that  the  particular  characters 
of  women  are  nufre  various  than  those  of  men."  It  is  no  evasion  of  this  insufferable 
contradiction,  that  he  couples  with  the  greater  variety  of  eharcietert  in  women  a 
greater  uniformity  in  what  he  presumes  to  be  their  ruling  pattion.  £ven  as  to 
this  ruling  passion  he  cannot  agree  with  himself  for  ten  minutes;  generally  he  says^ 
that  it  is  the  love  of  pleasure;  but  sometimes  (as  at  verse  208)  forgetting  this  mo-, 
notony,  he  ascribes  to  women  a  dualism  of  passions — love  of  pleasure  and  love  of 
power — which  dualism  of  itself  must  be  a  source  of  self-conflict,  and  therefore  of 
inexhaustible  variety  in  character  : 

**  Those  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey — 
The  love  of  pleasure  and  ^e  love  of  sway." 
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the  herald's  college.  A  tigress  is  not  much  within  ordinary 
experience,  still  there  is  such  a  creature ;  and  in  default  of  a 
better  choice,  that  is,  of  a  choice  settling  on  a  more  familiar  object, 
we  are  content  to  accept  a  good  description  of  a  tigress.  We  are 
reconciled ;  but  we  are  not  reconciled  to  a  description,  however 
spirited,  of  a  basilisk.  A  viper  might  do  ;  but  not,  if  you  please, 
a  dragoness  or  a  harpy.  The  describer  knows,  as  well  as  any  of 
us  the  spectators  know,  that  he  is  romancing ;  the  incredulus  odi 
overmasters  us  all ;  and  we  cannot  submit  to  be  detained  by  a 
picture  which,  according  to  the  shifting  humour  of  the  poet — an* 
gry  or  laughing,  is  a  lie  where  it  is  not  a  jest,  is  an  afiront  to  the 
truth  of  nature,  where  it  is  not  confessedly  an  extravagance  of 
drollery.  In  a  playful  fiction,  we  can  submit  with  pleasure  to 
the  most  enormous  exaggerations ;  but  then  they  must  be  offered 
as  such.  These  of  Popes  are  not  so  offered,  but  as  serious  por- 
traits— and  in  that  character  they  affect  us  as  odious  and  malig- 
nant libels.  The  malignity  was  not  real — as  indeed  nothing  was 
real,  but  a  condiment  for  hiding  insipidity.  Let  us  examine  two 
or  three  of  them,  equally  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  the 
object  described,  and  to  the  delicacy  of  the  description. 

"  How  soft  is  Silia !  fearful  to  offend ; 

The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  firiend. 
To  her  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice ; 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice." 

Here  we  have  the  general  outline  of  Silia's  character;  not 
particularly  striking,  but  intelligible.  She  has  a  suavity  of  dis- 
position that  accommodates  itself  to  all  infirmities.  And  the 
worst  thing  one  apprehends  in  her  is — ^falseness :  people  with 
such  honeyed  breath  for  present  frailties,  are  apt  to  exhale  their 
rancour  upon  them  when  a  little  out  of  hearing.  But  really  now 
this  is  no  foible  of  Silia's.  One  likes  her  very  well,  and  would 
be  glad  of  her  company  to  tea.  For  the  dramatic  reader  knows 
who  Calista  is — and  if  Silia  has  indulgence  for  hery  she  must  be 
a  thoroughly  tolerant  creature.  Where  is  her  fault  then  ?  You 
shall  hear — 

**  Sudden  she  storms !  she  raves ! — ^You  tip  the  wink : 
But  spare  your  censure  ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose : 
All  eyes  may  see — (see  what  ?) — ^a  pimple  on  her  nose." 

Silia,  the  dulcet,  is  suddenly  transformed  into  Silia  the  fury. 
^ut  why?  The  guest  replies  to  that  question  by  winking  at  his 
fellow-guest ;  which  most  atrocious  of  vulgarities  is  expressed  by 
the  most  odiously  vulgar  of  phrases — he  tips  the  wink — meaning 
to  tip  an  insinuation  that  Silia  is  intoxicated.    Not  so,  says  the 
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poet^Wnking  is  no  fault  of  hers — everybody  may  see  [why  not 
the  winker  then  1]  that  what  upsets  her  temper  is  a  pimple  on 
the  nose.  Let  us  understand  you,  Mr.  Pope.  A  pimple ! — 
what,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  pimples  jump  up  on  ladies' 
faces  at  the  unfurling  of  a  fan  T  If  they  really  dui  so  in  the 
12th  of  George  11.,  and  a  lady,  not  having  a  pimple  on  leav- 
ing her  dressing-room,  might  grow  one  whilst  taking  tea,  then 
we  think  that  a  saint  might  Be  excused  for  storming  a  little. 
But  how  is  it  that  the  wretch  who  winks,  does  not  see  the  pim- 
ple, the  causa  teterrima  of  the  sudden  wrath ;  and  Silia,  who  has 
no  looking-glass  at  her  girdle,  does  f  And  then  who  is  it  that 
Silia  "  storms"  at — the  company,  or  the  pimple  t  If  at  the  com- 
pany, we  cannot  defend  her ;  but  if  at  the  pimple — oh,  by  all 
means — storm  and  welcome — she  can't  say  anything  worse  than 
it  deserves.  Wrong  or  right,  however,  what  moral  does  Silia 
illustrate  more  profound  than  this — that  a  particular  lady,  other- 
wise very  amiable,  falls  into  a  passion  upon  suddenly  finding  her 
face  disfigured  t  But  then  one  remembers  the  song — "  My  face 
is  my  fortune,  sir,  she  said,  sir,  she  said^^ — it  is  a  part  of  every  wo- 
man's fortune,  so  long  as  she  is  young.  Now  to  find  one's  for- 
tune dilapidating  by  changes  so  rapid  as  this — pimples  rising  as 
suddenly  as  Apnl  clouds,  is  far  too  trying  a  calamity,  that  a  little 
fretfulness  should  merit  either  reproacli  or  sneer.  Dr,  Johnson's 
opinion  was  that  the  man,  who  cared  little  for  dinner,  could  not 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  care  much  for  anything.  More  truly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  woman  who  is  reckless  about  her  face 
must  be  an  unsafe  person  to  trust  with  a  secret.  But  seriously, 
what  moral,  what  philosophic  thought  can  be  exemplified  by  a 
case  so  insipid,  and  so  imperfectly  explained  as  this  T  But  we 
must  move  on. 

Next,  then,  let  us  come  to  the  case  of  Narcissa : — 

"  Odious  I  in  wooUenf^    Twould  a  saint  provoke," 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. 
'^  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brusseb  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face ; 
One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead : 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  What's  amiss  with  Narcissa,  that 
a  satirist  must  be  called  in  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  her  corpse, 
and  take  Betty's  evidence  against  her  mistress  T  Upon  hearing 
any  such  question.  Pope  would  have  started  up  in  the  character 
(veiy  unusual  with  him)  of  religious  censor,   and  demanded 

*  This  refers  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  burying  Corpses  in  woollen^  which 
greatly  disturbed  the  fashionable  oostome  in  coffins  eomnke  UfanU 
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\vhether  one  approved  of  a  woman's  fixing  her  last  dying  thought 
upon  the  attractions  of  a  person  so  soon  to  dwell  with  darkness 
and  worms)  Was  that  right — to  provide  for  coquetting  in  her 
co£Sn  ?  Why  no,  not  strictly  rignt,  its  impropnety  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  what  strikes  one  even  more  is — ^the  suspicion  that  it 
may  be  a  lie.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  two  insurmount- 
able objections  to  the  case  of  Narcissa,  even  supposing  it  not 
fictitious — viz.  first,  that  so  far  as  it  ofiends  at  all,  it  ofiends  the 
reli^ous  sense,  and  not  any  sense  of  which  satire  takes  charge ; 
secondly,  that  without  reference  to  the  special  functions  of  satire, 
any  form  of  poetry  whatever,  or  any  mode  of  moral  censure,  con- 
cerns itself  not  at  all  with  anomalies.  If  the  anecdote  of  Nar-- 
cissa  were  other  than  a  fiction,  then  it  was  a  case  too  peculiar 
and  idiosyncratic  to  furnish  a  poetic  illustration ;  neither  moral 
philosophy  nor  poetry  condescends  to  the  monstrous  or  the  ab- 
normal ;  both  one  and  the  other  deal  with  the  catholic  and  the 
representative. 

There  is  another  Narcissa  amongst  Pope's  tulip-beds  of  ladies, 
who  is  even  more  open  to  criticism — because  offering  not  so  much 
an  anomaly  in  one  single  trait  of  her  character  as  an  utter  anar- 
chy in  all.  Flavia  Biid  FhilomedS  again  present  the  same  multi- 
tude of  features  with  the  same  absence  of  all  central  principle 
for  locking  them  into  unity.  They  must  have  been  distract- 
ing to  themselves;  and  they  are  distracting  to  us  a  century 
later.  PhilomedS^  bv  the  way,  stands  for  the  second  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,*  daughter  of  the  great  Duke.  And  these 
names  lead  us  naturally  to  Sarah,  the  original,  and  (one 
may  call  her)  the  historical  Duchess,  who  is  libelled  under  the 
name  of  Atossa,  This  character  amongst  all  Pope's  satiric 
sketches  has  been  celebrated  the  most,  with  the  single  exception 
of  his  Atticua.  But  the  Atttcua  rested  upon  a  difierent  basis — 
it  was  true ;  and  it  was  noble.  Addison  really  had  the  infirmi- 
ties of  envious  jealousy,  of  simulated  friendship,  and  of  treacher- 
ous collusion  with  his  friend's  enemies — ^which  Pope  imputed  to 
him  under  the  happy  parisyllabic  name  of  Atticus;  and  the 
mode  of  imputation,  the  tone  of  expostulation — indignant  as  re- 
garded  Pope's  own  injuries,  but  yet  full  of  respect  ror  Addison, 
and  even  of  sorrowful  tenderness — all  this  in  combination  with 
the  interest  attaching  to  a  feud  between  two  men  so  eminent,  has 
sustained  the  Atticus  as  a  classic  remembrance  in  satiric  literature. 


*  The  sons  of  the  Duke  having  died,  the  title  and  estates  were  so  settled  as  to 
descend  throngh  this  daughter,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  Spencer  (until  lately)  displaced  the  great  name  of 
ChureiUl  i  and  the  E^l  benme  that  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  about  whom 
Smollett  tells  in  his  History  of  England  (Reign  of  George  II.)  so  remarkable  and 
to  tUs  hour  80  mysterious  a  stor}'.  
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Bat  the  Atossa  is  a  mere  chaos  of  incompatibilities,  thrown  toge- 
ther as  into  some  witch's  cauldron.  The  witch^  however,  had  some- 
times an  unaffected  malignity,  a  sincerity  of  venom  in  her  wrath, 
which  acted  chemically  as  a  solvent  for  combining  the  heteroge- 
neous ingredients  in  her  kettle ;  whereas  the  want  of  truth  and 
earnestness  in  Pope  leave  the  incongruities  in  his  kettle  of  de- 
scription to  their  natural  incoherent  operation  on  the  reader. 
We  have  a  great  love  for  the  great  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
though  too  young  by  a  hundred  years*  or  so  to  have  been  that 
true  and  faithful  friend  which,  as  contemporaries,  we  might  have 
been. 

What  we  love  Sarah  for,  is  partly  that  she  has  been  ill-used 
by  all  subsequent  authors,  one  copying  from  another  a  friry 
against  her  which  even  in  the  first  of  these  authors  was  not  real. 
And  a  second  thing  which  we  love  is  her  very  violence,  qualified 
as  it  was.  Sulphureous  vapours  of  wrath  rose  up  in  columns  from 
the  crater  of  ner  tempestuous  nature  against  him  that  deeply 
offended  her,  but  she  neglected  petty  wrongs.  Wait,  however — 
let  the  volcanic  lava  have  time  to  cool,  and  all  returned  to  absolute 
repose.  It  has  been  said  that  she  did  not  write  her  own  book.  We 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  mutilations  of  the  book  were  from 
other  and  inferior  hands ;  but  the  main  texture  of  the  narrative  and 
of  the  comments  were,  and  must  have  been,  from  herself,  since 
there  could  have  been  no  adequate  motive  for  altering  them,  and 
nobody  else  could  have  had  the  same  motive  for  uttering  them. 
It  is  smgular  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  the  same  two  men,  without  concert, 
were  the  original  aggressors  amongst  the  gens  de  plumej  viz., 
Pope,  and  suDsequently  Horace  Walpole.  Pope  suffered  more 
from  his  own  libellous  assault  upon  A  tosaa,  through  a  calumny 
against  himself  rebounding  from  it,  than  Atoaaa  could  have  done 
fit>m  the  point-blank  shot  of  fifty  such  batteries.  The  calumny 
circulated  was,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  Duchess  with  a 
thousand  pounds  to  suppress  the  character — which  of  itself  was 
bad  enough;  but  as  the  consummation  of  baseness  it  was 
added,  that  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  bribe,  he  caused  it  to  be 
published.  This  calumny  we  believe  to  have  been  utterly  with- 
out foundation.  It  is  repelled  by  Pope's  character,  incapable  of 
any  act  so  vile,  and  by  his  position,  needing  no  bribes.  But 
what  we  wish  to  add  is,  that  the  calumny  is  equally  repelled  by 
Sarah's  character,  incapable  of  any  propitiation  so  abject.    Pope 


*  The  Dvehefls  died  in  the  saxne  year  ag  Pope^  riz.,  just  in  time  hy  a  few  montha 
to  mias  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  second  Pretender;  spectaclea  which  for 
little  reasons  (vindictiTe  or  otherwise)  both  of  them  would  have  enjoyed  nntil 
the  spnng  of  1746. 
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wanted  no  thousand  poonds;  but  neither  did  Sarah  want  his 
clemency.  He  woula  have  rejected  the  £1000  cheque  with 
scorn;  but  she  would  have  scorned  to  offer  it.  Pope  cared 
little  for  Sarah ;  but  Sarah  cared  less  for  Pope. 

Whati9  offensive,  and  truly  so,  to  every  generous  reader,  may 
be  expressed  in  two  items :  first,  not  pretending  to  have  been 
himself  injured  by  the  Duchess,  Pope  was  in  this  instance  meanly 
adopting  some  third  person's  malice,  which  sort  of  intrusion  into 
other  people's  quarrels  is  a  sycophantic  act,  even  where  it  may 
not  have  rested  upon  a  sycophantic  motive ;  secondly,  that  even 
as  a  second-hand  malice  it  is  not  sincere.  More  shocking  than 
the  malice  is  the  self-imposture  of  the  malice  :  in  the  very  act  of 
puffing  out  his  cheeks  like  ^olus,  with  ebullient  fury,  and  con- 
ceiting himself  to  be  in  a  passion  perfectly  diabolic.  Pope  is  really 
unmoved,  or  angry  only  by  favour  of  dyspepsy ;  and  at  a  word 
of  kind  flattery  firom  Sarah,  (whom  he  was  quite  the  man  to  love,) 
though  not  at  the  clink  of  her  thousand  guineas,  he  would  have 
fallen  at  her  feet,  and  kissed  her  beautinil  hand  with  rapture. 
To  enter  a  house  of  hatred  as  a  junior  partner,  and  to  take  the 
stock  of  malice  at  a  valuation — (we  copy  from  advertisements) — 
that  is  an  ignoble  act.  But  then  how  much  worse  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  unprovoked  wrath,  real  as  regards  the  persecution  which 
it  meditates,  but  false  as  the  flatteries  of  a  slave  in  relation  to  its 
pretended  grounds,  for  the  spectator  to  find  its  malice  counter- 
feit, and  the  fury  only  a  plagiarism  from  some  personated  fury  in 
an  Opera. 

There  is  no  truth  in  Pope's  satiric  sketches  of  women — 
not  even  colourable  truth;  but  if  there  were,  how  frivolous 
— ^how  hollow,  to  erect  into  solemn  monumental  protestations 
against  the  whole  female  sex  what,  if  examined,  turn  out  to 
be  pure  casual  eccentricities,  or  else  personal  idiosyncracies,  or 
else  foibles  shockingly  caricatured,  but,  above  all,  to  be  such 
foibles  as  could  not  have  connected  themselves  with  sincere  feel- 
ing of  indignation  in  any  rational  mind. 

The  length  and  breadth  [almost  we  might  say — the  deptli]  of 
the  shallowness,  which  characterizes  Pope's  Philosophy,  cannot 
be  better  reflected  than  f)rom  the  four  well-known  lines — 

*'  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right : 
For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate  er  is  best  administered  is  best." 

In  the  first  couplet,  what  Pope  says  is,  that  a  life,  which  is 
irreproachable  on  a  human  scale  of  appreciation,  neutralises  and 
practically  cancels  all  possible  errors  of  creed,  opinion,  or  theory. 
But  this  schism  between  the  moral  life  of  man  and  his  moral 
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faith,  which  takes  for  granted  that  either  may  possibly  be  tme 
whilst  the  other  is  entirely  false,  can  wear  a  momenrs  plausi- 
bility only  by  understanding  life  in  so  limited  a  sense  as  the  sum 
of  a  man's  external  actions,  appreciable  by  man.  He  whose  life 
is  in  the  right,  cannot,  says  Pope,  in  any  sense  calling  for  blame, 
have  a  wrong  faith ;  that  is,  if  his  life  vitrt  right,  his  creed 
might  be  disregarded.  But  the  answer  is — ^that  his  life,  accord- 
ing to  any  adequate  idea  of  life  in  a  moral  creature,  cannot  be  in 
the  right  unless  in  so  far  as  it  bends  to  the  influences  of  a  true 
faith.  How  feeble  a  conception  must  that  man  have  of  the  in- 
finity which  lurks  in  a  human  spirit,  who  can  persuade  himself 
that  its  total  capacities  of  life  are  exhaustible  by  the  few  gross 
ucU  incident  to  social  relations  or  open  to  human  valuation. 
An  act,  which  may  be  necessarily  limited  and  without  opening 
for  variety,  may  involve  a  large  variety  of  motives — ^motives 
again,  meaning  grounds  of  action  that  are  distinctly  recognised 
for  such,  may  (numerically  speaking)  amount  to  nothing  at  all 
when  compared  with  the  absolutely  infinite  influxes  of  feeling 
or  combinations  of  feeling  that  vary  the  thoughts  of  man ;  ana 
the  true  internal  acts  of  moral  man  are  his  thoughts — ^his  yearn- 
ings— his  aspirations — his  sympathies — his  repulsions  of  heart. 
This  is  the  life  of  man  as  it  is  appreciable  by  heavenly  eyes. 
The  scale  of  an  alphabet — how  narrow  is  that  I  Four  or  six  and 
twenty  letters,  and  all  is  finished.  Syllables  range  through  a 
wider  compass.  Words  are  yet  more  than  syllables.  But  what 
are  words  to  thoughts  ?  Every  word  has  a  thought  correspond- 
ing to  it,  so  that  not  by  so  much  as  one  solitary  counter  can  the 
words  outrun  the  thoughts.  But  every  thought  has  not  a  word 
corresponding  to  it :  so  that  the  thoughts  may  outrun  the  words 
by  many  a  thousand  counters.  In  a  developed  nature  they  do 
so.  But  what  are  the  thoughts  when  set  against  the  modifica- 
tions of  thoughts  by  feelings,  hidden  even  from  him  that  feels 
them — or  against  the  intercombinations  of  such  modifications 
with  others — complex  with  complex,  decomplex  with  decoinplex 
— these  can  be  unravelled  by  no  human  eye.  This  is  the  infinite 
music  that  God  only  can  read  upon  the  vast  harp  of  the  human 
heart.  Some  have  fancied  that  musical  combinations  might  be 
exhausted.  A  new  Mozart  might  be  impossible.  All  that  he 
could  do,  might  already  have  been  done.  Music  laughs  at  thai^ 
as  the  sea  laughs  at  palsy  for  its  billows,  as  the  mommg  laughs 
at  old  age  and  wrinkles  for  itself.  But  a  harp,  though  a  world 
in  itself,  is  but  a  narrow  world  by  comparison  with  the  world  of 
a  human  heart. 

Now  these  thoughts,  tinctured  subtly  with  the  perfume  and 
colouring  of  human  afiectiona,  make  up  the  sum  or  what  merits 
Kar  efax^  the  name  of  life :  and  these  in  a  vftst  proportion 
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depend  for  their  possibilities  of  truth  upon  the  degree  of  approach 
which  the  thinker  makes  to  the  appropriation  of  a  pore  faith. 
A  man  is  thinking  all  day  long,  ana  potting  tfaooghts  into 
words :  he  is  acting  comparatively  seldom.  Bat  are  any  man's 
thoughts  brooght  into  conformity  with  the  openings  to  trnth 
that  a  faith  like  the  Christian's  faith  suggests  ?  Far  from  it. 
Probably  there  neyer  was  one  thought,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  eartn,  that  has  passed  through  the  mind  of  man,  which  did 
not  offer  some  blemish,  some  sorrowful  shadow  of  pollution, 
when  it  came  up  for  review  before  a  heavenly  tribunal :  that 
is,  supposing  it  a  thought  entangled  at  all  with  human  in- 
terests  or  human  passions.  But  it  is  the  key  in  which  the 
thoughts  move,  that  determines  the  stage  of  moral  advancement. 
So  long  as  we  are  hiunan,  many  among  the  numerous  and 
evanescent  elements  that  enter  (naif-observed  or  not  obser\'ed 
at  all)  into  our  thoughts,  cannot  bitt  be  tainted.  But  the 
governing — the  predominant  element  it  is  which  gives  the  cha- 
racter and  the  tendency  to  the  thought :  and  this  must  become 
such,  must  become  a  governing  element,  through  the  quality 
of  the  ideals  dejposited  in  the  heart  by  the  quality  of  tne  re- 
ligious faith.  One  pointed  illustration  of  this  suggests  itself 
from  another  poem  of  Pope's,  in  which  he  reiterates  his  shallow 
doctrine.  In  his  Universal  Prayer  he  informs  us,  that  it  can 
matter  little  whether  we  pray  to  Jehovah  or  to  Jove,  so  long  as 
in  either  case  we  pray  to  the  First  Cause.  To  contemplate 
Grod  under  that  purely  ontological  relation  to  the  world  would 
have  little  more  operative  value  for  what  is  most  important  in 
man  than  if  he  prayed  to  gravitation.  And  it  would  nave  been 
more  honest  in  Pope  to  say,  as  virtually  he  has  said  in  the 
couplet  under  examination,  that  it  can  matter  little  whether 
man  prays  at  aU  to  any  being.  It  deepens  the  scandal  of  this 
sentiment,  coming  from  a  poet  professing  Christianity,  that  a 
clergyman,  (holding  preferment  in  the  English  Church,)  viz.,  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  justifies  Pope  for  this  Pagan  opinion,  upon  the 
ground  that  an  ancient  philosopher  had  uttered  the  same  opinion 
long  before.  What  sort  of  philosopher  ?  A  Christian  ?  No  :  but 
a  Pagan.  What  then  is  tne  value  of  the  justification?  To  a 
Pagan  it  could  be  no  blame  that  he  should  avow  a  reasonable 
Pagan  doctrine.  In  Irish  phrase,  it  was  ^^  true  for  AttTi." 
Amongst  gods  that  were  all  utterly  alienated  from  any  scheme 
of  moral  government,  all  equally  remote  from  the  executive 
powers  for  sustaining  such  a  govemment,  so  long  as  there  was  a 

tractical  anarchy  and  rivalship  amongst  themselves,  there  could 
e  no  snflScient  reason  for  addressing  vows  to  one  rather  than 
to  another.  The  whole  pantheon  collectively  could  do  nothing 
for  moral  influences,  a  fortiori^  no  separate  individual  amongst 
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them.  Pope  indirectly  confesses  this  elsewhere  by  his  own  im- 
passioned expression  of  Christian  feelings,  though  implicitlj 
denying  it  here  by  his  mere  understanding.  For  he  reverberates 
elsewhere,  by  deep  echoes,  that  power  in  Christianity  which 
even  in  a  legendary  tale  he  durst  not  on  mere  principles  of  good 
sense  and  taste  have  ascribed  to  Paganism.  For  instance,  now 
could  a  God,  having  no  rebellion  to  complain  of  in  man,  pretend 
to  any  occasion  of  large  forgiveness  to  man,  or  of  framing  means 
for  reconciling  this  forgiveness  with  his  own  attribute  or  perfect 
holiness  ?  What  room,  therefore,  for  ideals  of  mercy,  tenderness, 
long^uffering,  under  any  Pagan  religion — under  any  worship  of 
Jove  I  How  again  from  Gods,  disfigured  by  fleshly  voluptuous- 
ness in  every  mode,  could  any  countenance  be  derived  to  an 
awful  ideal  of  purity  ?  Accordingly  we  find,  that  even  among 
the  Romans,  (tne  most  advanced,  as  regards  moral  principle,  of 
all  heathen  nations,)  neither  the  deep  fountain  of  benignity,  nor 
that  of  purity,  was  unsealed  in  man's  heart.  So  much  of  either 
was  sanctioned  as  could  fall  within  the  purposes  of  the  magis- 
trate, but  beyond  that  level  neither  fountain  could  have  been 
permitted  to  throw  up  its  column  of  waters,  nor  could  in  fact 
nave  had  any  impulse  to  sustain  it  in  ascending ;  and  not  merely 
because  it  would  have  been  repressed  by  ridicule  as  a  deliration 
of  the  human  mind,  but  also  because  it  would  have  been  frowned 
upon  gravely  by  the  very  principle  of  the  Roman  polity,  as  wan- 
dering away  from  ctrtc  ol)jects.  Even  for  so  much  of  these  great 
restorative  ventilations  as  Rome  enjoyed,  she  was  indebted  not 
to  her  religion  but  to  elder  forces  that  acted  in  spite  of  her  reli- 
gion, viz.,  the  original  law  written  upon  the  human  heart.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  has  left  a  separate  system  of 
ideals  amongst  men,  which  (as  regards  their  development)  are 
continually  growing  in  authority.  vVaters,  after  whatever  course 
of  wandering,  rise  to  the  level  of  their  original  springs.  Chris- 
tianity lying  so  far  above  all  other  fountains  of  religious  influence, 
no  wonder  that  its  irrigations  rise  to  altitudes  otherwise  un- 
known, and  from  which  the  distribution  to  every  level  of  society 
becomes  comparatively  easy.  Those  men  are  readied  oftentimes — 
choosing  or  not  dioosing — by  the  healing  streams,  who  have  not 
sought  them,  nor  even  recognised  them.  Infidds  of  the  most  de- 
termined class  talk  in  Christian  lands  the  morals  of  Christianity, 
and  exact  that  morality  with  their  hearts,  constantly  mistaking 
it  for  a  morality  oo-extensive  with  man ;  and  why  ?  Simply 
finom  having  been  moulded  unawares  by  its  univei^  pressure 
throucrh  infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
school,  in  the  market-place.  Pope  himself,  not  by  system  or  by 
aflectation  an  infidel,  not  in  anv  coherent  sense  a  doubter  but  a 
careless  and  indolent  assoiter  to  such  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
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his  own  Churcli  prominently  pot  forward,  or  as  social  respect- 
ability seemed  to  enjoin^ — Pope  therefore,  so  far  a  very  luke- 
warm Christian,  was  yet  unconsciously  to  himself  searched  pro- 
foundly by  the  Christian  types  of  purity.  This  we  may  read  in 
his  ^ 

*'  Hark,  the  herald  angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away !  ** 

Or  again,  as  some  people  read  the  great  lessons  of  spiritual 
ethics  more  pathetically  in  those  that  have  transgressed  them 
than  in  those  that  have  been  faithful  to  the  end — read  them  in 
the  Magdalen  that  fades  away  in  penitential  tears  rather  than 
in  the  virgin  martyr  triumphant  on  the  scaffold — we  may  see 
in  his  own  Eloisa,  and  in  her  fighting  with  the  dread  powers  let 
loose  upon  her  tempestuous  soul,  how  profoundly  Pope  also  had 
drunk  from  the  streams  of  Christian  sentiment  through  which 
a  new  fountain  of  truth  had  ripened  a  new  vegetation  upon 
earth.  What  was  it  that  Eloisa  fought  with  ?  What  power  afflicted 
her  trembling  nature,  that  any  Pagan  religions  could  have  evoked  t 
The  human  love,  "  the  nympholepsy  of  tiie  fond  despair,"  might 
have  existed  in  a  Vestal  Virgin  of  ancient  Rome :  but  in  the 
Vestal  what  counter-influence  could  have  come  into  conflict  with 
the  passion  of  love  through  any  operation  whatever  of  religion  ? 
None  of  any  ennobling  character  that  could  reach  the  Vestal's 
own  heart.  The  way  in  which  religion  connected  itself  with  the 
case  was  through  a  traditional  superstition — not  built  upon  any 
fine  spiritual  sense  of  female  chastity  as  dear  to  heaven — but 
upon  a  gross  fear  of  alienating  a  tutelary  goddess  by  ofiering  an 
imperfect  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural 
household*  charities  in  a  few  injured  women  on  the  altar  of  the 
goddess,  was  selfish  in  all  its  stages — selfish  in  the  dark  deity 
that  could  be  pleased  by  the  sufierings  of  a  human  being  simply  as 
sufierings,  and  not  at  all  under  any  fiction  that  they  were  volun- 
tary ebullitions  of  religious  devotion — selfish  in  the  senate  and 
people  who  demanded  these  sufierings  as  a  ransom  paid  through 
sighs  and  tears  for  their  ambition — selfish  in  the  Vestal  herself, 
as  sustained  altogether  by  fear  of  a  punishment  too  terrific  to 
face,  sustained  therefore  by  the  meanest  principle  in  her  nature. 
But  in  Eloisa  how  grand  is  the  collision  between  deep  religious 
aspirations  and  the  persecuting  phantoms  of  her  undying  human 
passion  I  The  Vestal  feared  to  be  M^alled  up  alive,  abanaoned  to 
the  pangs  of  hunger — to  the  trepidations  of  darkness — to  the 


*  The  Vestals  not  only  renounced  marriage,  at  least  for  those  years  in  which 
marriage  could  be  a  natural  blessing,  but  alfio  left  their  fathers*  houses  at  an  age 
the  moat  trying  to  the  human  heart  aa  regards  the  pangs  of  separation. 
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of  frenzy  rekindling  at  intervals  the  decaying  agonies  of  fiesB. 
Was  that  what  Eloisa  feared?  Punishment  she  nad  none  to  appre- 


echoes  of  her  own  lingering  groans — to  the  torments  perhaps 

; u 

hend :  the  crime  was  past,  and  remembered  only  by  the  criminals: 
there  yf^  none  to  accuse  but  herself :  there  was  none  to  judge 
but  God.  Wherefore  should  Eloisa  fear  t  Wherefore  and  with 
what  should  she  fight  T  She  fought  by  turns  against  herself  and 
against  God,  against  her  human  nature  and  against  her  spiritual 
yearnings.  How  grand  were  the  mysteries  of  her  faith,  how 
gracious  and  forgiving  its  condescensions ! — How  deep  had  been 
ner  human  love,  how  imperishable  its  remembrance  on  earth  I — 
"  What  is  it,"  the  Roman  Vestal  would  have  said,  "  that  this 
Christian  lady  is  afraid  of?  What  is  the  phantom  that  she 
seems  to  see?"  Vestal  I  it  is  not  fear,  but  grief.  She  sees  an 
immeasurable  heaven  that  seems  to  touch  her  eyes :  so  near  is 
she  to  its  love.  Suddenly,  an  Abelard — the  gloiy  of  his  race — 
appears,  that  seems  to  touch  her  lips.  The  heavens  recede,  and 
diminish  to  a  starry  point  twinkling  in  an  unfathomable  abyss  ; 
they  are  all  but  lost  for  her.  Fire,  it  is  in  Eloisa  that  searches 
fire  :  the  holy  that  fights  with  the  earthly  :  fire  that  cleanses 
with  fire  that  consumes  ;  like  cavalry  the  two  fires  wheel  and 
counterwheel,  advancing  and  retreating,  charging  and  counter- 
charging through  and  through  each  other.  Eloisa  trembles,  but 
she  trembles  as  a  guilty  creature  before  a  tribunal  unveiled  with- 
in the  secrecy  of  her  own  nature  :  there  was  no  such  trembling  in 
the  heathen  worlds,  for  there  was  no  such  secret  tribunal.  Eloisa 
fights  with  a  shadowy  enemy  :  there  was  no  such  fighting  for 
Roman  Vestals ;  because  all  the  temples  of  our  earth,  (which  is 
the  crowned  Vesta,)  no,  nor  all  the  glory  of  her  altars,  nor  all  the 
pomp  of  her  cruelties,  could  cite  from  the  depths  of  a  human 
spirit  any  such  fearful  shadow  as  Christian  faith  evokes  ii*om  an 
afflicted  conscience. 

Pope  therefore,  wheresoever  his  heart  speaks  loudly,  shows 
how  deep  had  been  his  early  impressions  from  Christianity. 
That  is  snown  in  his  intimacy  with  Crashaw,  in  his  Eloisa,  in  his 
Messiah,  in  his  adaptation  to  Christian  purposes  of  the  Dying 
Adrian,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  ]rope  betrays,  in  au 
places  where  he  has  occasion  to  argue  about  Christianity,  how 
much  grander  and  more  faithful  to  that  great  theme  were  the 
subconscious  perceptions  of  his  heart  than  the  explicit  commen- 
taries of  his  understanding.  He^  like  so  many  others,  was  un- 
able to  read  or  interpret  the  testimonies  of  his  own  hesut,  which 
is  a  deep  over  which  diviner  agencies  brood  than  are  legible  to 
the  intellect.  The  cipher  written  on  his  heaven-visited  heart  was 
deeper  than  his  understanding  could  interpret. 

It  the  question  were  asked,  What  ought  to  have  been  the  best 
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among  Pope's  poems  ?  most  people  would  answer,  the  Essay  cm, 
Man.     If  the  question  were  asked,  What  is  the  worst?    all 
people  of  judgment  would  say,  the  Essay  on  Man,     Whilst  yet 
in  its  rudiments  this  poem  claimed  the  first  place  by  the  promise 
of  its  subject :  when  finished,  by  the  utter  failure  of  its  execu- 
tion, it  fell  into  the  last.    The  case  possesses  a  triple  interest — 
first,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  J?ope  modified  by  his  situa- 
tion ;  secondly,  as  illustrating  the  true  nature  of  that  *^  didactic** 
poetry  to  which  this  particular  poem  is  usually  referred ;  thirdly, 
as  illustrating  the  anomalous  condition  to  which  a  poem  so  grand 
in  its  ambition  has  been  reduced  by  the  double  disturbance  of 
its  proper  movement ;  one  disturbance  through  the  position  of 
Pope,  another  through  his  total  misconception  of  didactic  poetry. 
First,  as  regards  Pope's  situation,  it  may  seem  odd — but  it  is  not 
so — that  a  man's  social  position  should  overrule  his  intellect. 
The  scriptural  denunciation  of  riches,  as  a  snare  to  any  man 
that  is  striving  to  rise  above  worldly  views,  applies  not  at  all  less 
to  the  intellect,  and  to  any  man  seeking  to  ascend  by  some  aerial 
arch  of  flight  above  ordinary  intellectual  efforts.    Riches  are  fatal 
to  those  continuities  of  energy  without  which  there  is  no  success 
of  that  magnitude.    Pope  had  .£^800  a-year.     Tfuit  seems  not  so 
much.     No,  certainly  not,  with  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  but  by 
accident  Pope  had  no  wife  and  no  children.    He  was  luxuriously 
at  his  ease :  and  this  accident  of  his  position  in  life  fell  in  with  a 
constitutional  infirmity  that  predisposed  him  to  indolence.  Even 
his  religious  faith,  by  shutting  him  out  from  those  public  em- 
ployments which  else  his  great  friends  would  have  been   too 
nappy  to  obtain  for  him,  aided  his  idleness,  or  sometimes  in- 
vested it  with  a  false  character  of  conscientious  self-denial.    He 
cherished  his  religion  confessedly  as  a  plea  for  idleness.     The 
result  of  all  this  was,  that  in  his  habits  of  thinking  and  of  study, 
(if  study  we  can  call  a  style  of  reading  so  desultory  as  his^)  Pope 
became  a  pure  dilettante ;  in  his  intellectual  eclecticism  he  was  a 
mere  epicure,  toying  with  the  delicacies  and  varieties  of  litera- 
ture; revelling  in  the  first  bloom  of  moral  speculations,  but 
sated  immediately;  fastidiously  retreating  from  all  that  threatened 
labour,  or  that  exacted  continuous  attention ;  fathoming,  through- 
out all  his  vagrancies  amongst  books;  no  foundation ;  filling  up 
no  chasms ;  and  with  all  his  fertility  of  thought  expanding  no 
germs  of  new  life. 

This  career  of  luxurious  indolence  was  the  result  of  early 
luck  which  made  it  possible,  and  of  bodily  constitution  which 
made  it  tempting.  And  when  we  remember  his  youthftil  intro- 
duction to  the  highest  circles  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  never 
lost  his  footing,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  without  any  sufficient 
motive  for  resistance,  he  should '  have  sunk  passively  under  his 
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constitutional  propensities,  and  should  have  fluttered  amongst 
the  flower-beds  of  literature  or  philosophy  far  more  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  libertine  butterfly  for  casual  enjoyment,  than  of  a 
hard-working  bee  pursuing  a  premeditated  pu^. 

Such  a  character,  strengthened  bj  such  a  situation,  would  at 
any  rate  have  disqualified  JPope  for  composing  a  work  severely 

}>hilosophic,  or  where  philosophy  did  more  than  throw  a  coloured 
ight  or  pensiveness  upon  some  sentimental  subject.  If  it  were 
necessary  that  the  philosophy  should  enter  substantially  into  the 
very  texture  of  the  poem,  furnishing  its  interest  and  prescribing 
its  movement,  in  tnat  case  Pope's  combining  and  theorizing 
faculty  would  have  shrunk  as  trom  the  labour  of  building  a 
pyramid.  And  wo  to  him  where  it  did  noty  as  really  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  Essay  on  Man.  For  his  faculty  of  execution 
was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  shrinking  in  horror  from  the 
enormous  details  of  such  an  enterprise  to  which  so  rashly  he 
had  pledged  himself.  He  was  sure  to  find  himself,  as  find  him- 
self he  did,  landed  in  the  most  dreadful  embarrassment  upon  re- 
viewing his  own  work.  A  work  which,  when  finished,  was  not 
even  begun ;  whose  arches  wanted  their  key-stones ;  whose  parts 
had  no  coherency ;  and  whose  pillars,  in  the  very  moment  of 
being  thrown  open  to  public  view,  were  already  crumbling  into 
ruins.  This  utter  prostration  of  Pope  in  a  work  so  ambitious  as 
an  Essay  on  Man — a  prostration  predetermined  from  the  first 
by  the  personal  circumstances  which  we  have  noticed,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  irresistible  in  the  second  place  by  the  general 
misconception  in  which  Pope  shared  as  to  the  very  meaning  of 
^'  didactic"  poetry.  Upon  which  point  we  pause  to  make  an  expo- 
sition of  our  own  views. 

What  is  didactic  poetry  t  What  does  "  didactic"  mean  when 
applied  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  to  such  an  idea  as  a  poem  ? 
The  predicate  destroys  the  subject :  it  is  a  case  of  what  logicians 
call  contradictio  in  adjecio — the  unsaying  by  means  of  an  attri- 
bute the  very  thing  which  in  the  subject  of  that  attribute  you 
have  just  affirmed.  No  poetry  can  have  the  function  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  impossible  that  a  variety  or  species  should  contradict 
the  very  purpose  which  contradistinguishes  its  genus.  The 
several  species  differ  partially ;  but  not  by  the  whole  idea  which 
diflerentiates  their  class.  Poetry,  or  any  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
(all  of  which  alike  speak  through  the  genial  nature  of  man  and 
his  excited  sensibilities,)  can  teach  only  as  nature  teaches,  as 
forests  teach,  as  the  sea  teaches,  as  infancy  teaches,  viz.,  by  deep 
impulse,  by  hieroglyphic  suggestion.  Their  teaching  is  not 
direct  or  explicit,  but  lurking,  implicit,  masked  in  deep  incaiv 
nations.  To  teach  formally  and  professedly  is  to  abandon  the 
yery  differential  character  and  principle  of  poetry.    If  poetry 
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could  conde^end  to  teach  anything,  it  would  be  truths  moral  or 
religious.  But  even  these  it  can  utter  only  through  symbols 
and  actions.  The  great  moral,  for  instance,  the  last  result  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  is  once  formally  announced :  but  it  teaches 
itself  only  by  diffusing  its  lesson  through  the  entire  poem  in  the 
total  succession  of  events  and  purposes  :  and  even  this  succession 
teaches  it  only  when  the  whole  is  gathered  into  unity  by  a  re- 
flex act  of  meditation ;  just  as  the  pulsation  of  the  physical  heart 
can  exist  only  when  all  the  parts  in  an  animal  system  are  locked 
into  one  organization. 

To  address  the  insulated  understanding  is  to  lay  aside  the 
Prospero's  robe  of  poetry.  The  objection,  therefore,  to  didactic 
poetry,  as  vulgarly  understood,  would  be  fatal  even  if  there  were 
none  but  this  logical  objection  derived  from  its  definition.  To 
be  in  self-contradiction  isj  for  any  idea  whatever,  sufficiently  to 
destroy  itself.  But  it  betrays  a  more  obvious  and  practical  con- 
tradiction when  a  little  searched.  If  the  true  purpose  of  a 
man's  writing  a  didactic  poem  were  to  teach,  by  what  sugges- 
tion of  idiocy  should  he  cnoose  to  begin  by  putting  on  fetters  f 
wherefore  should  the  simple  man  volunteer  to  handcuff  and 
manacle  himself,  were  it  only  by  the  encumbrances  of  metre, 
and  perhaps  of  rhyme  ?  But  these  he  will  find  the  very  least  of 
his  encumbrances.  A  far  greater  exists  in  the  sheer  necessity  of 
omitting  in  any  poem  a  vast  variety  of  details,  and  even  capital  sec- 
tions of  the  subject,  unless  they  will  bend  to  purposes  of  ornament. 
Now  this  collision  between  two  purposes,  the  purpose  of  use  in 
mere  teaching  and  the  purpose  of  poetic  delight,  shows,  by  the  uni- 
formity of  its  solution,  which  is  the  true  purpose,  and  which  the 
merely  ostensible  purpose.  Had  the  true  purpose  been  instruc- 
tion, the  moment  that  this  was  found  incompatible  with  a  poetic 
treatment,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  sound  education  of 
the  reader-pupil  could  not  make  way  without  loitering  to  gather 
poetic  flowers,  the  stem  cry  of  '^  duty"  would  oblige  the  poet  to 
remember  that  he  had  dedicated  himself  to  a  didactic  mission, 
and  that  he  differed  from  other  poets,  as  a  monk  from  other 
men,  by  his  vows  of  self-surrender  to  harsh  ascetic  functions. 
But,  on  the  contiwy,  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  rule,  wherever 
such  a  collision  does  really  take  place,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
supposed  objects  must  give  way,  it  is  always  the  vulgar  object  of 
teaching  (the  pedagogue^s  object)  which  goes  to  the  rear,  whilst 
the  higher  object  of  poetic  emotion  moves  on  triumphantly.  In 
reality  not  one  didactic  poet  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  use  any 
parts  or  processes  of  the  particular  art  which  he  made  bis  theme, 
unless  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  susceptible  of  poetic  treatment, 
and  only  because  they  seemed  so.  Look  at  the  poem  of  Cyder^ 
by  Philips,  or  the  Fleece  of  Dyer,  or  (which  is  a  still  weightier 
example)  at  the  Georgies  of  Virgily^-does  any  of  these  poets  show 
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the  least  anxiety  for  the  correctness  of  your  principles,  or  the  de- 
licacy of  your  manipulations  in  the  worshipful  arts  they  affect  to 
teach  ?  No ;  but  tney  pursue  these  arts  through  every  stage 
that  offers  any  attractions  of  beauty.  And  in  the  very  teeth  of 
all  anxiety  for  teaching,  if  there  existed  traditionally  any  very 
absurd  way  of  doing  a  thing  which  happened  to  bo  eminently 
picturesque,  and,  if  opposed  to  this,  there  were  some  improved 
mode  that  had  recommended  itself  to  poetic  hatred  by  being 
dirty  and  ugly,  the  poet  (if  a  good  one)  would  pretend  never  to 
have  heard  of  this  disagreeable  improvement.  Or  if  obliged,  by 
some  rival  poet,  not  absolutely  to  ignore  it,  he  would  allow  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  done,  but  hint  that  it  was  hateM  to  the 
Muses  or  Graces,  and  very  likely  to  breed  a  pestilence. 

This  subordination  of  the  properly  didactic  function  to  the 
poetic,  which,  leaving  the  old  essential  distinction  of  poetry  [viz., 
Its  sympathy  with  the  genial  motions  of  man's  heart]  to  over- 
ride all  accidents  of  special  variation,  and  showing  that  the 
essence  of  poetry  never  can  be  set  aside  by  its  casual  modifica- 
tions,— will  be  compromised  by  some  loose  thinkers,  under  the 
idea  that  in  didactic  poetry  the  element  of  instruction  is  in  fact 
one  element,  though  subordinate  and  secondary.  Not  at  all. 
What  we  are  denying  is — that  the  element  of  instruction  enters 
at  all  into  didactic  poetry.  The  subject  of  the  Georgics,  for  in- 
stance, is  Rural  Economy  as  practised  by  Italian  farmers :  bat 
Virgil  not  only  omits  altogether  innumerable  points  of  instruo- 
tion  insisted  on  as  articles  of  religious  necessity  by  Varro,  Cato, 
Columella,  &c. ;  bat,  even  as  to  Uiose  instructions  which  he  does 
communicate,  he  is  careless  whether  they  are  made  technically 
intelligible  or  not.  He  takes  very  little  pains  to  keep  you  from 
capital  mistakes  in  practising  his  instructions ;  but  he  ti^es  good 
care  that  you  shall  not  miss  any  strong  impression  for  the  eye  or 
the  heart  to  which  the  rural  process,  or  rural  scene,  may  naturally 
lead.  He  pretends  to  give  you  a  lecture  on  farming,  in  order  to 
have  an  excuse  for  carrying  you  all  round  the  beautiral  farm.  He 
pretends  to  show  you  a  good  plan  for  a  farm-house,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  veiling  his  impertinence  in  shewing  you  the  farmer^s 
wife  and  her  rosy  children.  It  is  an  excellent  plea  for  getting  a 
peep  at  the  bonny  milk-maids  to  propose  an  inspection  of  a  mc3el 
dairy.  You  pass  through  the  poultry-yard,  under  whatever  pre- 
tence, in  reality  to  see  tne  peacock  and  his  harem.  And  so  on 
to  the  yeiy  end,  the  pretended  instruction  is  but  in  secret  the 
connecting  tie  which  nolds  together  the  laughing  flowers  going 
off  from  it  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  whilst  if  ever  at  intervak 
this  prosy  thread  of  pure  didactics  is  brought  forward  more  ob^ 
trusively,  it  is  so  by  way  of  foil,  to  make  more  effective  npon  the 
eye  the  prodigality  of  the  floral  magnificence. 

We  amrm  therefi>re  that  the  didactic  poet  is  so  &r  finom  seek- 
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ing  even  a  secondary  or  remote  object  in  the  particular  poiritt  of 
information  which  he  may  happen  to  communicate,  that  mucb 
rather  he  would  prefer  the  having  communicated  none  at  all. 
We  will  explain  ourselves  by  means  of  a  little  illustration  from 
Pope,  whicn  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  us  with  a  miniature 
type  of  what  we  ourselves  mean  by  a  didactic  poem,  both  in  re- 
ference to  what  it  is  and  to  what  it  is  not.  In  the  Bane  of  the 
Lock  there  is  a  game  at  cards  played,  and  played  with  a  orilliancy 
of  effect  and  felicity  of  selection,  applied  to  the  circumstances^ 
which  make  it  a  sort  of  gem  within  a  gem.  This  game  was  not 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  but  was  an  af);er-thought  of 
Poj)e's,  laboured  therefore  with  more  than  usual  care.  We  re- 
gret that  ombrey  the  game  described,  is  no  longer  played,  so  ttiat 
the  entire  skill  with  which  the  mimic  battle  is  fought  cannot 
be  so  fully  appi'eciated  as  in  Pone's  days.  The  strategics  have 
partly  perished,  which  really  Pope  ought  not  to  complain  ot\ 
since  he  suffers  only  as  Hannibal,  Marius,  Sertorius,  suffered 
before  him.  Enough  however  survives  of  what  will  tell  its  own 
story.  For  what  is  it,  let  us  ask,  that  a  poet  has  to  do  in  such  a 
case,  supposing  that  he  were  disposed  to  weave  a  didactic  poem 
out  of  a  pack  of  ciirds,  as  Vida  has  out  of  the  chess-board  i  In 
describing  any  particular  game  he  does  not  seek  to  teach  you 
that  game — he  postulates  it  as  already  known  to  you — but  he 
relies  upon  separate  resources.  Ist^  he  will  revive  in  the  reader^s 
eye,  for  pictures(|ue  effect,  the  well-known  personal  distinctions 
of  the  several  kings,  knaves,  &c.,  their  appearances  and  their 
powers.  2e%,  he  will  choose  some  game  in  which  he  may  display 
a  happy  selection  ap])lied  to  the  chances  and  turns  of  fortune, 
to  tno  manoeuvres,  to  the  situations  of  doubt,  of  brightening 
expectation,  of  sudden  danger,  of  critical  deliverance,  or  of 
final  defeat.  The  interest  of  a  war  will  be  rehearsed — lis  est 
de  paupere  regno — that  is  true ;  but  the  depth  of  the  agitation  on 
such  occasions,  whether  at  chess,  at  draughts,  or  at  cards,  is  not 
measured  of  necessity  by  the  grandeur  ot  the  stake;  he  selects, 
in  short,  whatever  fascinates  the  eye  or  agitates  the  heart  by 
mimicry  of  life ;  but  so  far  firom  teaching^  he  presupposes  the 
reader  already  taughtj  in  order  that  he  may  go  along  with  the 
movement  of  the  descriptions. 

Now,  in  treating  a  subject  so  vast,  indeed  so  inexhaustible,  as 
man,  this  eclecticism  ceases  to  be  possible.  Every  part  depends 
upon  every  other  part :  in  such  a  nex^is  of  truths  to  insulate  is 
to  annihilate.  Severed  from  each  other  the  parts  lose  their  sup- 
port, their  coherence,  their  very  meaning ;  you  have  no  liberty 
to  reject  or  to  choose.  Besides,  in  treating  the  ordinary  themes 
proper  for  what  is  called  didactic  poetry — say,  for  instance,  that 
It  were  the  art  of  rearing  silk-worms  or  bees — or  suppose  it  to  be 
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horticnltare,  landscape-gardenin^y  huntingi  or  hawking,  rarely 
does  there  occur  anything  polemic ;  or,  it  a  slight  oontroveriy 
does  arise,  it  is  easily  husned  asleep — it  is  stated  in  a  line,  it  is 
answered  in  a  couplet.  But  in  the  themes  of  Lucretius  and 
Pope,  every  thing  is  polemic— -you  move  only  through  dispute, 
you  prosper  only  by  argument  and  never-ending  controversy. 
There  is  not  positively  one  capital  proposition  or  doctrine  about 
man,  about  his  origin,  his  nature,  his  relations  to  GKkI,  or  his 
prospects,  but  must  be  fought  for  mih,  energy,  watched  at  eveiy 
turn  with  vigilance,  and  followed  into  endless  mazes,  not  under 
the  choice  of  the  writer,  but  under  the  inexorable  dictation  of 
the  argument. 

Sudi  a  poem,  so  tmwieldy,  whilst  at  the  same  time  so  austere  in 
its  philosophy,  together  with  the  innumerable  polemic  parts  essen- 
tial to  its  good  faith  and  even  to  its  evolution,  would  be  absolutely 
unmanageable  from  excess  and  from  disproportion,  since  often  a 
secondary  demur  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  a  principal 
section.  Here  lay  the  impracticable  dilemma  for  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  subject,  was  to  aefeat  the  ob- 
jects of  poetry.  To  evade  the  demands  in  the  way  that  Pope  has 
done,  is  to  omr  us  a  ruin  for  a  palace.  The  very  same  dilemma 
existed  for  Lucretius,  and  with  the  very  same  result.  The  De 
Berum  Naturdy  (which  might,  agreeably  to  its  theme,  have  been 
entitled  De  omnibiu  rebua^  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  (which  might 
equally  have  borne  the  Lucretian  title  De  Berum  Naturd,)  are 
both,  and  from  the  same  cause,  fragments  that  could  not  have 
been  completed.  Both  are  accumulations  of  diamond-dust  without 

J  principles  of  coherent.  In  a  succession  of  pictures,  such  as  usually 
brm  the  materials  of  didactic  poems,  the  slightest  thread  of  in- 
terdependency  is  sufficient.  But,  in  works  essentially  and  every- 
where argumentative  and  polemic,  to  omit  the  connecting  links, 
as  often  as  they  are  insusceptible  of  poetic  effect,  is  to  break  up 
tiie  unity  of  the  parts,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations,  in  what 
expressly  offers  itself  as  a  systematic  and  architectural  whole. 
Pope's  poem  has  suffered  even  more  than  that  of  Lucretius  from 
this  want  of  cohesion.  It  is  indeed  the  realization  of  anarchy; 
and  one  amusing  test  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  dif- 
ferent commentators  have  deduced  from  it  the  veiy  opposita 
doctrines.  In  some  instances  this  apparent  antinomy  is  doubt- 
ful, and  dependent  on  the  ambiguities  or  obscurities  of  the  ex*- 
pression.  But  in  others  it  is  fairfy  deducible :  and  the  cause  liea 
in  the  elliptical  structure  of  the  work :  the  ellipsis,  or  (as  some^ 
times  it  may  be  called)  the  chasm  may  be  filled  up  in  two  dif- 
ferent modes  essentially  hostile :  and  he  that  supplies  the  Matue^ 
in  effect  determines  the  bias  of  the  poem  this  way  or  that — to  a 
religious  or  to  a  sceptical  result.    In  this  edition  tne  commentary 
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of  Warburton  has  been  retained,  which  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  dismissed.  The  Essay  is,  in  eflFect,  a  Hebrew  word  with 
the  vowel-points  omitted :  and  Warburton  supplies  one  set  of 
vowels,  whilst  Crousaz  with  equal  right  supplies  a  contradictory 
set. 

As  a  whole,  the  edition  before  us  is  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  that  we  possess.  The  fidelity  of  Mr.  Roscoe 
to  the  interests  of  Pope's  reputation,  contrasts  pleasingly  with 
the  harshness  at  times  of  Bowles,  and  the  reckless  neutrality 
of  Warton.  In  the  editor  of  a  great  classic,  we  view  it  as  a 
virtue,  wearing  the  grace  of  loyalty,  that  he  should  reftise  to  ex- 
pose frailties  or  defects  in  a  spirit  of  exultation.  Mr.  Roscoe's 
own  notes  are  written  with  peculiar  good  sense,  temperance,  and 
kind  feeling.  The  only  objection  to  them,  which  applies  however 
still  more  to  the  notes  of  former  editors,  is  the  want  of  com- 
pactness. They  are  not  written  under  that  austere  instinct  of 
compression  and  verbal  parsimony,  as  the  ideal  merit  in  an  an- 
uotator,  which  ought  to  govern  all  such  ministerial  labours  in 
our  days.  Books  are  becoming  too  much  the  oppression  of  the 
intellect,  and  cannot  endure  any  longer  the  accumulation  of 
undigested  commentaries,  or  that  species  of  diffusion  in  editors 
which  roots  itself  in  laziness :  the  efforts  of  condensation  and 
selection  are  painful ;  and  they  are  luxuriously  evaded  by  re- 
printing indiscriminately  whole  masses  of  notes — though  often 
in  substance  reiterating  each  other.  But  the  interests  of  readers 
clamorously  call  for  the  amendment  of  this  system.  The  principle 
of  selection  must  now  be  applied  even  to  the  text  of  great  authors. 
It  is  no  longer  advisable  to  reprint  the  whole  of  either  Dryden 
or  Pope.  Not  that  we  would  wish  to  see  their  works  mutilated. 
Let  such  as  are  selected,  be  printed  in  the  fullest  integrity  of 
the  text.  But  some  have  lost  their  interest  ;*  others,  by  3ie  ele- 
vation of  public  morals  since  the  days  of  those  great  wits,  are 
felt  to  be  now  utterly  unfit  for  general  reading.  Equally  for 
the  reader's  sake  ana  the  poef s,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
they  may  be  advantageously  retrenched :  for  they  are  painfully 
at  war  with  those  feeUngs  of  entire  and  honourable  esteem  witn 
which  all  lovers  of  exquisite  intellectual  brilliancy  must  wish  to 
surround  the  name  and  memory  of  PorE. 


*  We  do  not  include  the  Duuciad  in  this  list  On  the  contrary,  tlie  argmnents 
by  which  it  has  been  generally  undervalned,  as  though  antiquated  by  lapse  of  time 
and  by  the  fading  of  names,  are  all  unsound.  We  ourselres  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  Pope's  efiforts.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  retire  from  the  exAmination  of  It^ 
which  we  had  dengned,  as  being  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  narrow  limits  re* 
nuining  ts  us. 
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Abt.  II.  —  Expository  Discourses  on  ilie  First  Epistle  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of 
the  United  Prenliyterian  Congregation,  Broughton  Place, 
Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1848. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  singular  circum- 
stance that  Dr.  Brown  now  almost  for  the  first  time  becomes  a 
theological  author.  He  has  obtained  by  universal  consent  the 
first  place  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  and  will 
probably  be  regarded  by  most  competent  judges  as  not  second 
to  any  living  Scottish  theologian ;  and  yet  his  publications  up 
to  this  period  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  scat- 
tered essays  and  fugitive  sermons.  We  do  not  except  his  in- 
valuable tract  on  "  Keligion  and  the  Means  of  its  Attainment," 
nor  his  able  work  on  tne  "  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil 
Obedience.'^  The  one  is  still  confined  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  the  other  is  but  a  pamphlet  grown  to  a  book  by 
a  superfcetation  of  notes  in  its  second  and  third  editions.  Such 
reser\'e  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice  for  its  rarity ;  and  the  theo- 
logical world  has  not  been  altogether  insensible  to  the  value  of 
the  scattered  leaves  which  have  been  dropped,  and  sometimes 
almost  torn  from  the  hand  of  their  author. 

There  are,  however,  other  channels  of  influence  than  tlie  press, 
and  through  these  Dr.  Brown  has  acted  more  or  less  directly  on 
the  public  mind.  As  a  preacher  of  distinguished  power  and 
]K)pularity  unabated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  forty  years,  he  has,  in 
a  situation  of  great  prominence,  developed  the  resources  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  originsd  style  of  pulpit  instruction.  As  a  leading 
mind  in  the  public  movements  of  his  own  denomination,  and  in 
more  catholic  enterprises,  he  has  shown  himself,  though  slow  to 
speak,  yet  weighty  m  counsel,  and  ever  on  the  side  of  liberality 
and  progress.  And  above  all,  as  a  theological  professor,  he  has 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  ministry  under  his  care  the 
roost  valuable  results  of  a  life-long  study  of  the  sacred  oracles, 
and  has  left  upon  them  a  marked  and  distinguishable  impress, 
by  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  denomination  is  affected. 
(Jther  able  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them  no  more  in  the 
field  of  labour,  have  contributed  in  their  own  departments  to  mould 
the  character  of  this  large  section  of  Scottish  Presby terianism  ^ 
but  there  can  be  no  Question  that  its  present  attitude  and  bear- 
ing in  relation  to  Biblical  literature  is  mainly  due  to  the  author 
of  these  Discourses.    If  there  be  a  rising  standard  of  scholarship 
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m  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticisin,  he  has  beet)  the  patron 
and  exemplar  of  this  species  of  lettered  lore — if  there  be  a  kind 
of  exegetical  conscience  pretty  widely  diffused,  and  more  sensi* 
tive  than  in  former  days  both  to  what  is  required  and  to  what  is 
forbidden,  he  has  been  its  chief  awakener  and  mentor — and  if 
there  be  an  increase  of  devout  reverence  for  the  word  of  revela- 
tion, and  a  growing  preference  of  a  Biblical  to  a  symbolical 
theology,  he  has  led  the  way  in  this  desirable  reformation. 
When  the  full  cycle  of  his  labours  is  completed,  posterity,  we 
apprehend,  will  regard  him  as  the  greatest  mterpreter  which  his 
Church  during  the  century  of  its  existence  has  produced,  and  as 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  age ;  and  will, 
we  hope,  have  reason  to  point  to  his  teaching  and  writings  as 
marking  an  era  in  the  Scripture  exposition  of  Scotland. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  lamentation,  however  unpatnotic  it  may 
seem,  that  for  half  a  century,  if  not  more,  our  country  has  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  to  the  applied  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  have  had  occasional  treatises  on  separate  herme- 
neutical  questions,  such  as  Dr.  Alexander's  "  (Jonnexion  and 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  and  Mr,  Fairbaim's 
"  Scriptiu^  Typology ;"  and  the  large  volumes  of  Kitto's  Cyclo- 
paedia, which  is  partly  Scottish  hi  its  authorship,  and  wholly  so 
in  its  place  of  publication,  contain  a  great  deal  of  similar  matter ; 
but  as  for  commentary  proper,  the  country  seems  almost  to  have 
bid  farewell  to  it  since  the  days  of  Macknight,  and  has  satisfied 
its  scanty  demands  in  that  way  through  the  imported  stores  of 
"  Biblical  Cabinets"  and  "  Continental  Translation  Societies," 
or  through  the  painful  and  solid  labours  of  Moses  Stuart,  or  the 
more  rapid  and  flimsy  compilations  of  Albert  Barnes. 

It  cannot  surely  but  be  accounted  an  extraordinary  phenome- 
non, that  in  a  country  which  numbers  its  religious  teachers  by 
hundreds  and  even  thousands — which  regards  the  Bible  with  a 
veneration  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  people  in  the  Chris- 
tian world — and  in  which  the  regular  exposition  of  Scripture  by 
the  method  of  lecturing  occupies  a  full  half  of  the  time  devoted 
to  religious  instruction,  there  should  be  found  so  exceeding  few 
who  publish  their  labours  to  the  world,  and  fewer  still  who 
thereby  do  the  public  any  service.  This  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  abatement  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi  on  the  part  of  reli- 
gious authors ;  for  in  other  branches  of  popular  theological 
authorship,  such  as  sermons  and  doctrinal  pamphlets,  the  supply 
is  still  abundant ;  indeed,  by  srme  mysterious  contravention  of 
the  economic  maxim,  larger  than  the  demand.  Nor  can  we 
doubt,  that  if  valuable  exegttical  results  had  been  generally  ob- 
tained by  the  Scottish  clergy  in  their  preparations  lor  the  pulpit 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  they  woi  Id  have  been  given  to  tne 
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j,-j'..>jai:uor.  ?  ¥'jT  tH^  cr^tcTari  Leslie  scu-e  jljij  Lare  one  ex* 
y'^TiJ!iU/rr  Ljpr/tlerl^  so:::;e  ai.>u*£2':  and  it  mijr  be  ss  wtU  to 
gU'-c*  at  ir^::*e  of  tLe**fe  in  fa^irg. 

ila;>T  vlll  j/yl:*t  U;  tie  kw  stale  of  Gr^rk  ani  Hebrew  learn* 
jr.^  in  oar  o-^uiitry  as  a  siiScient  accoi:at  c4  the  phenoaaeiKin, 
bulilu;?  on  the  ynnclyle  tiiat  inierpivtatfva  b  b:it  •*  an  applied 
grain r/.har.**  Ana  no  d'^ubt  it  must  be  coniessol  thai  this  has  been 
a  njJiihtv  Liri'irsu^ce.  Hebrew  has  been  ail  bat  dead  eren  to 
tli'f  r'x»t* ;  ai^d  Greek  has  barely  existed  en  an  nngenial  K>iL  If 
l»th  are  revi^jiig  it  is  only  by  an  impulse  firom  without:  for 
our  northern  authorship  has  not  asyiire^d  to  any  original  leaearches 
in  either  bnguage,  or  attemptei  any  enterprise  greater  than 
the  [ireparation  of  t/^xtr4xioka.  Only  a  Terr  small  pruportion  of 
tlurse  on  whom  the  interpretation  of  Scriptnre  devolved  hare 
Ijeen  able  to  rea^l  Isaiah  as  r&adilv  as  Vir^l,  or  to  grope  their 
way  through  the  darkne^^  of  the  t'aaline  epistles  by  any  other 
than  the  reflected  li;!ht  of  the  English  translation.  Tlie  phi- 
lological in.%ight  which  brinp  fresh  meaning  oat  of  ScripftnFe— * 
the  philological  taste  which  gives  an  interest  to  the  critical  in- 
terpretations of  others,  most  in  such  cases  have  been  altogether 
wanting ;  and  thus  neither  writers  nor  readers  in  the  higher  de- 
partment of  exegesb  could  be  expected  amons  the  clergy.  For 
this  the  Scottish  ministry  have  not  been  greatly  to  blame.  The 
stream  could  not  ascend  higher  than  the  ibuntain  :  and  the  luii- 
versitiesy  besides  neglecting  to  supply  the  philological  instra- 
menU|  omitted  to  teach  the  tise  of  them :  for  the  art  of  inter- 
pretation did  not  enter  into  the  theological  curriculum ;  and 
there  are  even  yet  Scottish  universities  without  chairs  of  ex^e- 
tical  theology.  All  this  is  true  and  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and 
we  trust  die  stigma  will  not  rest  for  another  half  century  on  our 
ooUe^ieSy  and  the  body  of  our  clergy.  But  we  greatly  question 
if  this  cause  is  so  adequate,  as  many  imagine,  to  account  for  the 
paucity  and  unimportance  of  our  expository  literatiue.  It  may 
explain  the  absence  of  grammatical  commentary,  but  not  of  logi- 
cal ;  of  commentary  like  that  of  Fritzsche  pursuing  every  clause 
through  a  labyrinth  of  learning :  but  not  of  commentary  like 
that  M  Okhausen,  intent  chiefly  on  the  development  of  the  8en8<» 
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and  the  catching  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  passage.  The 
learning  of  men  j^e  the  latter  is  no  doubt  great  and  of  immense 
service.  But  we  believe  that  even  without  it  altogether,  and 
with  nothing  but  the  data  of  the  translated  Bible  before  them, 
or  assisted  bv  the  scanty  modicum  of  Scottish  scholarship,  such 
minds  would  not  have  left  the  Word  of  God  where  they  found 
it,  but  struck  into  new  and  interesting  paths.  Why  then  have 
men  of  natural  power  and  vigour  of  mtellect,  conversant  all  the 
while  with  the  body  and  substance  of  Scripture,  though  they 
have  touched  and  handled  it  with  the  gloved  hand  of  ignorance 
and  not  with  the  finer  tact  of  scholarship,  left  so  littlo  the  im' 
press  of  their  fingers  upon  it,  and  done  so  little  to  mould  it  into 
shape  and  order  i  Why  have  there  not  arisen  interpreters  lil^® 
Andrew  Fuller  and  Archibald  Maclean,  whose  success  in  defecl^ 
of  all  critical  helps  must  ever  excite  astonishment,  and  who  wer^ 
far  more  unfavourably  situated  than  the  great  majority  of  tU^ 
Scottish  clergy,  who  are  chargeable  with  this  defalcation  1  3^^ 
sides,  if  the  effect  of  scholarship  in  Scotland  has  been  the  grait^^ 
impediment,  why  has  the  presence  of  it  not  called  forth  a  ^P^^ 
of  commentaries,  both  popular  and  scientific,  in  £ngland,  whi^^^^ 
is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  supierior  at  least  in  Gr®^^ 
literature  ?  The  poverty  of  the  south  is  almost  as  great  as  tlx^* 
of  the  north.  The  most  valuable  recent  contributions  are,  P^^' 
haps,  those  of  Dissenters,  such  as  Dr.  Henderson  ^^  On  Isaistl^^ 
and  "The Minor  Prophets;"  and  the  Church  of  England,  sirxci^ 
the  days  of  Magee,  wnose  works  are  not  formally  exegetical^  Ixaj 
added  but  little  to  the  common  stock.  Tlie  desickratuu^  ^^ 
Arnold — a  Scripture  Commentary,  has  not  been  supplied,  tho\:t^^i 
hb  own  sermons  form  interesting  fragments  ;  ana  there  1^  ^^^ 
thing  in  the  present  theolomcal  horizon  in  Elngland  that  lo«r^'K 
even  like  the  rising  of  a  little  cloud  to  pour  forth  in  a  deca^^^^ 
large  a  shower  of  scholia,  notes,  and  expositions  as  falls  c^^  ^ 
year  in  Germany.  If  sholarship  were  of  such  paramount  J  Jf  ^^ 
ence  in  this  matter,  it  would  not  be  so ;  and  England  -v^^^ 
occupy  a  position  much  more  nearly  intermediate  het\y^^^^\|j 
contmental  advanced  guard  and  our  own  rear.  ^    .^j^ 

Again,  another  plausible  reason  winch  may  be  Urg^ 
tenuation  of  our  defects,  is  the  busy  nrofessional  1^^  itx  ^ 
divines,  which  allows  little  or  nothing  ot  the  learned  \  •^f  onj 
which  great  works  come  to  maturity.  The  round  ^£  ^^Uj;^  jj. 
tical  duties  is  ereat  and  increasing ;  an^  ^V^^  ^^  Xt\i^^^^^sia», 
detail  of  sacred  and  sometimes  secular  busiueas,  t\i^^^UfariQyg 
time  found  for  written  preparation  for  the  Ijnlpit,  ^^  U  hardlv 
independent  researches  in  Scripture  criticiam  uxvd  ^^  ^^^s  for 
What  first  occurs  must  be  first  taken.  Th^t^  -^  ^^position 
weighing  and  discept^tion  of  yarious  sense*,    T^v^  Jtvo  time  foi 

"^^  ^^\A)aih.\)el 
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rising  by  anticipation  on  the  ear,  brings  the  matter  to  a  speedy 
close,  and  rings  the  knell  of  scientific  commentary.  Nor  is  there 
a  large  staff  of  reserve-theologians  posted  in  our  universities, 
like  tne  host  of  teachers — ordinary,  extraordinary,  sxid  privatim 
docentes  of  the  German  colleges,  who  would  carry  on  tne  whole 
operation  though  the  working  clergy  entirely  neglected  it.  We 
liave  neither  the  otium  cum  dignUate  of  the  English  system,  nor 
the  otium  inquietum  of  the  German.  The  one  plants  some  hun- 
dreds of  fellows  of  colleges,  deans,  and  prebends  in  university 
and  cathedral  towns,  to  take  their  rest :  the  other  scatters  a  still 
larger  number  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany  in  the 
seats  of  its  manifold  seminaries,  to  disturb  the  rest  of  others  by 
peri)etual  novelties  and  alarms  of  heresy.  The  one  class  live 
first  and  work  afterwards :  the  others  must  struggle  hard,  not  only 
for  a  position,  but  for  their  daily  bread,  and  Hve  like  the  Bal- 
learic  children  on  the  produce  of  their  sling,  or  like  Ishmael  in 
the  wilderness,  on  the  fruit  of  their  bow.  We  have  dispensed 
with  this  class  of  literary  producers  and  critics  almost  entirely, 
and  have  not  a  dozen  of  theological  tutors  whose  studies  lie  in  this 
department  in  all  Scotland ;  and  even  of  those  some  are  oppressed 
besides  with  the  weight  of  the  pastoral  office.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  this  defect,  and  the  consequent  throwing  of  the  burden 
upon  the  ordinary  Gospel  ministry,  goes  a  considerable  way  in 
accounting  for  the  backwardness  of  our  exegetical  as  of  all  our 
higher  literature ;  and  that  neither  can  greatly  flourish  until  the 
number  who  are  set  apart  to  it  as  a  business  largely  increase. 
Nevertheless,  this  cause  cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate ;  and  in 
other  circumstances,  the  working  clergy  might  be  expected  to 

K reduce  far  more,  and  more  valuable  matter.  In  past  ages  they 
ave  furnished  many  a  stone  to  the  sacred  edifice  of  interpreted 
Scripture,  and  have  often  equalled  the  others  as  master-builders. 
If  Origen  wrote  many  of  his  commentaries  in  academic  circum- 
stances, as  the  head  of  a  school  in  Alexandria ;  Augustine  com- 
posed most  of  his  amid  the  distractions  of  a  turbulent  bishopric 
in  the  north  of  Africa.  If  Jerome  pursued  his  profoundly  learn- 
ed researches  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem ;  Chrysostom  contributed 
not  less  perhaps  to  the  understanding  of  the  Word  by  his  homi- 
lies to  the  crowds  of  Constantinople.  Calvin,  who  preached  al- 
most without  ceasing,  did  unspeakably  more  for  interpretation 
than  Beza ;  and  Luther's  services  in  this  department  (though 
some  circumstances  may  appear  to  make  the  contrast  unfair) 
eclipse  those  of  M elancthon.  Not  to  speak  of  other  great  names 
among  the  non-conformists,  Baxter  and  Owen,  who  both 
wrote  commentaries,  though  the  former  in  very  unequal  propor- 
tion to  his  other  works,  were  both  pastors  of  churches :  while  it 
may  be  added,  that  Campbell  ana  Macknight,  the  two  gr^at* 
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est  of  our  countrymen  in  this  department  in  the  last  century^ 
occupied  the  ministerial  office,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  most  important  works ;  and  that  the  men  who,  in  the  pre* 
sent  daj,  have  done  most  to  uphold  our  Biblical  reputation,  and 
the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  among  them,  belong  to  the 
most  faithful  of  the  working  ministry.  In  Germany,  indeed,  the 
professorial  body  occupy  the  most  distinguished  place :  and  no 
names  among  the  pastoral  class  can  be  mentioned  beside  those 
of  Tholuck,  Liicke,  Hengstenberg,  Harless,  and  not  a  few  more; 
but  the  others  vindicjite  Tor  themselves  a  very  respectable  posi- 
tion as  contributors  to  the  most  scientific  of  the  theological  jour- 
nals ;  and  one  of  these,  and  not  the  least  valuable,  ^^  The  Studies 
of  the  Wiirtemberg  Clergy,"  is  entirely  in  their  hands.  Why, 
indeed,  should  professional  studies  in  exposition  not  tend  to  ge- 
nerate the  taste  and  give  some  measure  at  least  of  talent  for  tne 
work,  though  they  may  not  develop  both  in  the  highest  degree  ? 
Why  should  the  list  of  authorship  among  practising  commenta- 
tors be  so  much  scantier,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  than  among 
practising  lawyers  and  physicians?  It  seems  then  that  we  have 
hardly  reached  the  true  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  and  that  we 
must  venture  one  guess  more  before  we  give  it  up  in  despair. 

It  seems  to  us  then,  that  the  main  cause  of  our  little  exegeti- 
cal  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusively  practical  cha- 
racter of  our  Scottish  religion,  combined  with  our  veneration  for 
the  past.  No  impartial  observer  can  deny  that  these  qualities 
prevail  in  Scotland  to  a  degree  in  which  they  exist  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world.  Our  religion  was  decided  for  us  by  the 
Keformation,  and  consolidated  by  the  Westminster  Assembly ; 
and  everything  still  bears  the  mark  of  these  epochs.  The  foun- 
dation of  our  dogmatical  theology  has  never  since  been  seriously 
distiu*bed ;  but  generation  after  generation  has  been  contented 
to  accept  it,  and  to  build  upon  it,  as  already  laid.  The  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  and  the  great  outlines  of  its  interpretation, 
have  been  handed  down  together  and  gratefully  received  by  a 
believing  posterity.  The  great  aim  and  struggle  of  the  national 
religion  lias  been  to  bring  the  nation  really,  as  it  was  nominally, 
under  the  prevailing  system,  and  to  convert  theoretical  orthodoxy 
into  living  faith.  The  Bible  has  not  been  so  mucli  studied  from 
fresh  and  novel  points  of  view,  supplied  by  antagonism  to  hostile 
systems,  as  in  one  unvaiying  spirit  of  tranquil  contentment  with 
its  first  results.  The  collision  of  opposing  parties  has  elicited 
but  few  and  transient  flaslies  of  light  in  the  department  of  inter- 
pretation. In  the  17th  century,  the  Church  constitution  was 
attacked  by  Episcopacy :  in  the  18th  the  Church  doctrine  by 
Infidelity,  and  the  Church  administration  by  Moderatism.  The 
three  great  struggles  or  re-actions  that  arose  in  consequence  did 
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but  little  to  enlarge  the  topics  or  increaae  the  stores  of  interpre- 
tation. The  contest  with  fipbcopacj  added  only  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  loci  classici  of  the  rival  system ;  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance, far  more  books  were  added  to  the  Presbyterian  armory 
than  have  been  cast  ever  since  into  the  treasury  of  exposition. 
The  contest  with  Infidelity,  chiefly  under  the  leadership  or  Hume, 
did  still  less ;  for  his  antagonists  within  the  Church — Beid,  Camp- 
bell, and  Seattle — ^necessarily  conducted  the  defence  not  on  theo- 
logical but  on  metaphysical  grounds :  and  Hume,  with  all  his 
faults,  had  more  modesty  than  with  recent  German  nihilists  to 
endeavour  to  entrench  himself  within  the  pale  of  Bevelation,  and 
to  wrest  Scripture  to  his  and  its  own  destruction.  The  scientific 
refutation  of  scepticism  was  the  great  and  only  service  of  Mo- 
deratism  to  Scottish  relimon ;  but  it  \eSt  the  Bible  where  it  found 
it,  and  raised  no  discord  in  the  harmony  of  traditional  interpre- 
tation. We  may  except  indeed  the  Arminian  tinge  given  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles  in  the  commentaries  of  Macknight,  and  in  the 
fashionable  expositions  of  that  school ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
them  which  was  not  borrowed  fiom  English  or  Remonstrant 
sources ;  and  they  gave  no  impulse  to  fresh  exegetical  researches 
on  the  orthodox  side.  Then  came  the  grand  struggle  witli  Mode- 
ratism,  both  from  within  theEstablishment  and  wi^ut — a  contest 
which  has  lasted  to  our  own  times ;  but  the  light  which  it  has 
cast  on  Scripture  has  respected  only  questions  of  discipline  and 
order ;  and  die  great  body  of  Scripture  is  still  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  old  dogmatic  interpretation.  It  has  not  been 
with  us  as  in  Germany.  The  tide  of  rationalism  has  not  flowed 
over  into  the  Church.  We  have  had  no  Sender,  Michaelis, 
Eichorn,  and  Paulus  all  the  while  professing  to  stand  on  the 
footing  of  positive  Christianity,  and  yet  not  only  discarding  the 
symbolical  books,  but  unsettling  the  Canon,  truncating  the  word 
oi  God,  and  extorting  from  the  maimed  and  mutilated  volume, 
by  the  rack  of  a  false  interpretation,  a  complete  recantation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  God,  in  his  mercy,  spared  our  Scot- 
tish Church  this  fearful  trial.  But  then,  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  we  have  not  shared  in  the  advantages  which  such  a 
trial  was  fitted  to  evoke.  We  have  not  been  cast  back  upon  our 
Bibles,  laying  the  symbolical  books  for  a  time  aside.  We  have 
not  been  driven  to  the  question  of  interpretation  as  one  of  life 
and  death.  We  have  not  replaced  our  traditional  confidence  in 
the  Canon  by  a  faith  growing  out  of  elaborate  researches,  and 
established  beyond  the  power  of  learned  cavils  to  shake.  And 
we  see  not  our  national  orthodoxy,  like  the  nascent  evangelism 
of  Germany,  renewing  its  youth,  and  drinHng  purer  and  purer 
draughts  from  the  fountain  of  Scripture.  We  cannot  have  the 
incompatible  fruits  of  two  opposite  courses  of  training.  We  cra^ 
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not  have  the  products  of  bold  and  independent  inquiry^  unless 
the  field  has  oeen  swept  clear  by  something  like  a  revolution. 
We  cannot  have  the  virgin  soil  witnout  the  previous  disintegration 
of  the  rock.  We  cannot  have  the  fresh  shoots,  unless  the  tree  ^'  durua 
tit  ilex  tonsa  bipennibmj^  has  first  been  lopped  or  cut  over.  It  is 
thus  we  account  for  the  paucity  and  monotony  of  our  commen- 
taries  in  comparison  of  those  of  tte  evangeUcal  school  of  Germany. 
Ours  has  been  in  many  respects  a  happier  lot ;  unspeakably  hap- 
pier. Instead  of  defending  the  CanoD;  and  extricating  from  the 
grasp  of  the  spoiler  the  essence  of  Scriptural  ChristianitVy  we 
have  carried  aoroad  an  unchallenged  Bible,  and  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  a  nation  an  equally  unchaSenged  interpretation.  But  it 
is  plain  that  our  circumstances  have  been  the  less  favourable  of 
the  two  for  the  deep  and  many-sided  study  of  the  word  we  preach- 
ed :  that  we  have  been  in  danger  of  believing  our  message  just 
because  there  was  none  to  controvert  it ;  and  that  we  have  too 
much  laid  up  the  Bible  in  an  unapproached  ark,  as  having  spoken 
its  last  word  to  us,  rather  than  carried  it  about  as  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  had  still  fresh  oracles  to  utter  in  answer  to 
every  friendly  prayer,  and  in  defiance  of  every  blasphemy  of  the 
enemy  I  Our  Keligion  has  not  been  centripetal  but  centrifugal. 
We  have  rushed  out  to  the  circumference  ot  Christianity,  explor- 
ing the  outlying  regions  of  church  polity  and  organization ;  and 
have  spent  all  our  strength  in  seeking  to  reahze  the  external 
ideal  of  a  Church  as  it  ought  to  be,  while  the  interior  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel  have  been  too  much  neglected ;  allowed  to  lie  safe 
in  their  hidden  shrine,  or  if  contemplated  with  earnest  gaze,  seen 
not  so  much  in  the  light  of  their  own  holy  place,  as  from  the 
outer  court  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  But  surely  we  have  car- 
ried this  deference  to  the  authority  of  our  fathers  in  interpreta- 
tion too  far.  Surely  there  is  room  for  a  vigorous  bound  in  an 
onward  direction,  which  shall  leave  us  still  in  the  narrow  way  of 
orthodoxy.  There  is  a  fulness  in  Scripture  which  no  Church, 
however  ^reat  its  achievements  in  exposition,  has  yet  exhausted. 
A  firm  belief  in  this,  and  a  humble  yet  steadfast  resolution  to  do 
justice  to  the  immensity  of  the  word  of  God,  is  the  first  condi- 
tion  of  progress.  Let  L  want  this,  and  no  Uount  of  learning, 
no  application  on  the  part  of  our  ministry  to  those  researches  can 
carry  us  beyond  the  magic  circle  of  the  past.  Let  us  receive  this 
as  a  gift  from  on  high,  worthy  of  Him  who  has  taught  us  to  call 
no  man  master  on  earth ;  and  our  country  will  again  take  its 
place  in  the  development  of  Protestantism,  and  hasten  forward  the 
advent  of  the  Church  of  the  Future^  when  a  Bible  understood 
and  believed  shall  be  all  in  all. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  which  are  chiefiv  occupied  with 
Expository  Discourses  on  the  First  Epistle  oi  Peter,  we  have 
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the  first  impoltant  accession  which  has  been  made  for  maiiy 
years  to  the  stock  of  commentary,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense* 
We  hail  it  as  a  production  independent  and  autochthonal — ^^  a 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind^  whose  seed  is  in  itself/' 
It  is  neither  Scottish  nor  German,  but  sprung  from  the  high  and 
rare  union  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  schools  in  a  single  mind. 
It  has  the  Scottish  clearness,  precision^  orthodoxy,  practicality; 
the  German  learning,  minuteness  of  investigation,  and  disregsotl 
of  tradition ;  and  for  certain  qualities — too  rare  in  both — resolute 
adherence  to  the  very  truth  of  the  passage — {indagatio  non  divin^ 
atioy) — unforced  development  of  the  connexion, — and  basing  of 
edification  on  the  right  meaning  of  Scripture,  we  have  not  met 
with  anything  in  either  country  which  surpasses  it.   The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  author's  plan  required  high  qualifications  to  render 
it  even  moderately  successful.     His  aim  was  not  to  furnish  a 
body  of  edifying  discussions  and  reflections,  built  on  selected 
words  and  doctrines  of  Peter,  in  which  department  the  immortal 
work  of  Lcighton  was  sufficient ;   nor  to  present  a  dry  and 
scholastic  explication  of  the  sense,  in  the  manner  of  Steiger ; 
but  to  lay  the  foundation  in  the  one  style,  and  to  build  the 
snperstmctiire  upon  it  in  the  other :  to  bring  out  the  sense,  the 
whole  sense,  and  nothing  but  the  sense,  in  the  manner  of  a 
scientific  commentary,  and  then  to  clothe  and  vivify  this  for 
popular  impression  and  edification.     But  this  was  not  all.     The 
epistle  was  not  only  to  be  thus  expounded  with  the  rigour  of  the 
one  method,  and  the  richness  of  the  other;  Dr.  Brown  increased 
his  difficulty  by  resolving  to  have  it  broken  up  into  its  internal 
divisions,  organically  separate ;  so  that  however  long  or  short 
any  of  its  paragrapns,  it  the  subject  were  one,  it  must  be  com- 
prised in  a  single  discourse.    There  were  thus  to  be  combined 
the  unity  of  sermon-writing  with  the  unfettered  textuality  of 
lecturing ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing 
in  the  lecture  the  scientific  element  and  the  popular.     We  give, 
then,  an  exact  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Commentary, 
when  we  say  that  it  contemplates  four  objects  :  1.  The  filing  of 
the  landmarks  of  each  separate  subject  in  the  epistle ;  2.  The 
farther  subdivision  of  this  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unite 
the  style  of  the  sermon  and  the  lecture ;  3.  The  scientific  de- 
termination of  the  exact  and  full  sense ;  4.  The  popular  ex- 
pression of  this  in  the  form  of  Christian  doctrine  or  Christian 
morality.     It  would  not  be  easy,  we  think,  to  form  a  more  just 
and  happy  conception  of  satisfactory  and  exhaustive  commentary 
writing.     And  we  do  not  believe  we  can  do  a  better  service  to 
the  great  cause  of  Scripture  interpretation  than  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  this  method  in  the  hands  of  Dn 
Brown^  with  examples  from  the  work  before  U9. 
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We  have  been  greatljr  struck  with  the  felicity  with  which  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  Epistle  are  seized  and  marKed  off  from  each 
other, — a  process  analogous  to  the  laying  down  on  a  map  of  the 
physical  boimdaries  of  mountain,  river,  desert,  forest,  or  estuary, 
by  which  a  kingdom  is  partitioned  off  into  provinces.  This 
leading  idea  is  the  title  ana  subject  of  each  expository  discourse ; 
and  there  is  often  more  light  cast  on  a  paragraph  by  the  title 
thus  prefixed  than  in  pages  of  ordinary  illustration.  We  may 
say  there  is  a  kind  of  military  eye  here  apparent,  in  reconnoitring 
a  passage  from  a  distance,  ana  taking  its  bearings  by  the  con- 
text. This  gives  a  singular  degree  ot  precision  and  distinctness 
of  relief  to  what,  in  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  apos- 
tolic epistles,  is  too  apt  to  appear  a  continuous  or  confused  ex- 
panse. There  is  a  great  deal  more,  however,  than  clear  definition 
of  boundaries  executed  in  this  precognition  of  a  passage.  There 
is  often  an  originality  in  the  view  of  the  subject  itself,  and  that 
accomplished,  not  by  the  minuter  criticism,  but  by  the  first 
bird's-eye  view.  Thus,  in  the  fourtii  paragraph  of  the  epistle, 
(chap.  i.  10-12 ;  and  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  requesting 
them  to  tm-n  up  the  passage,)  it  is  shown  by  the  author  that  the 
great  subject  of  dbcussion  is  Vie  final  happiness  of  Chriatiansy  as 
nothing  else  than  tliis  suits  the  preceding  paragraph,  or  the  de- 
sign of  the  apostle  to  comfort  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  under 
tnals.  He  thus  discards  at  the  verv  outset  the  idea  that  the 
Christian  system  of  salvation^  as  a  whole,  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, which  is  the  ordinary  traditional  inteqiretation ;  and 
puts  a  new  and  more  consistent  meaning  on  the  words — ^^  tiie 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow  ;"  explain- 
ing them,  not  as  denoting  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  mediatorial 
glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  wnich  is  the  common  and  time-hallowed 
view,  but  as  expressing  the  sufferings  of  Christians  for  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  life,  together  with  the  succeeding  reward. 

This  general  division  is  in  eveiy  case  followed  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  selected  paragraph  into  its  minor  fragments,  as  the 
separate  members  of  a  body  once  broken  up  are  again  dissected 
according  to  their  internal  structure.  This  is  generally,  in  what 
is  called  textual  preaching,  a  very  easy  process, — the  clauses  of 
a  paragraph  being  taken  up  bodily,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stwd ;  a  procedure  which  more  resembles  that  of  the  surgeon, 
cutting  through  bone,  muscle,  and  nerve  by  one  rude  incision, 
than  tnat  of  the  anatomist,  carefully  separating  the  one  firom  the 
other,  and  tracing  their  entire  course  and  mutual  relations.  For 
example,  doctrine  and  duty  may  run  together  through  a  passage, 
but  they  must  be  separated  as  bone  and  muscle;  or  exhortation  and 
motive,  but  they  must  be  kept  clear  as  muscle  and  nerve.  And 
even  where  the  systemof  mere  truncation  is  practicable  as  a  species 
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of  division^  there  are  various  degrees  of  elegance  with  which 
it  may  be  executed.  Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  the  paragraph 
above  referred  to,  hardly  anv  blundering  could  miss  the  three 
subdivisions ;  but  few  could  have  expressed  them  so  elegantly  as 
Dr.  Brown,  in  this  simple  sentence — ^^  The  final  happiness  of 
Christians  the  subject  of  Old  Testament  prediction,  New  Testa- 
ment revelation,  and  angelic  study.''  It  is  not,  howeveri  on  this 
kind  of  subdivision  that  we  lay  much  stress  as  an  exegetical 
gain.  Exegesis  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  the  sense 
more  than  the  expression  of  it ;  just  as  Mathematics  is  more 
concerned  with  the  correctness  than  the  elegance  of  the  demon- 
stration. It  is  to  the  innumerable  subdivisions  in  this  com* 
mentary,  conducted  in  what  we  have  called  the  anatomical  style 
in  contradistinction  &om  the  surgical,  that  we  attach  the  highest 
value.  Of  these  we  extract  a  most  masterly  specimen,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  long,  complex,  and,  to  an  ordinary  eye,  uncon- 
nected paragraph,  which  succeeds  that  already  noticed.  Let  any 
one  read  it  over  as  it  stands,  (chap.  i.  13-21,)  and  then  say 
whether  a  flood  of  light  is  not  cast  upon  it  by  the  following  out- 
line of  a  division  and  subdivision  : — 

"  In  this  admirable  paragraph  we  have  a  most  instructive  view — ^I. 
Of  Christian  daty ;  II.  Of  the  means  of  performing  it ;  and  III.  Of 
the  motives  to  its  performance.  Of  Christian  Duty — described  first 
generally,  as  obedience^  Christians  being  expected  to  act '  as  obedient 
children,'  i.  e.,  rather  children  of  obedience ;  and  then  described  more 
particularly — first  negatively,  'Not  fashioning  yourselves  according 
to  your  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance ;'  and  then  positively — ^  Be 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.'  Of  the  means  of  perfohmino 
Christian  Duty  ;  firsts  determined  resolution — *  Gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  mind ;'  secondly,  moderation  in  all  our  estimates,  and  desires, 
and  pursuit  of  worldly  objects — *Be  sober;'  thirdly,  hope — 'Hope 
to  the  end,'  hope  perfectly ;  fourthly,  fear — *  Pass  the  time  of  your 
sojourning  here  in  fear.'  Of  the  motives  to  the  performance  of 
Christian  Duty  ;  first,  the  grandeur  and  excellence  and  security  of 
the  Christian  inheritance,  the  full  possession  of  which  we  can  attain 
only  by  Christian  obedience — '  Wherefore,'  referring  to  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  description  of  the  final  state  of  happiness  which  awaits 
the  saints ;  secondly,  the  holiness  of  God — ^  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy ;'  thirdly,  the  equity  of  God — *  The  Father  on  whom  we  call, 
without  respect  of  persons,  judgeth  every  man  according  to  his  works ;' 
and  fourthly,  the  wonderful  provision  which  had  been  made  for  se* 
curing  this  holiness,  in  their  having  been  redeemed,  or  bought  back 
to  Gk)d,  by  the  blood  of  his  Son — '  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye 
were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things^  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,' "  &c. — ''  Such  is  the  outline  I  shall 
attempt  to  fill  up  in  the  subsequent  illustrations." — ^VoL  i.  pp.  99, 100. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  call  the  attention  of  readers  of  this 
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work  to  these  organic  filaments  of  the  stmctnre  of  the  Epstle. 
They  are  totally  different  from  the  invented  plans  of  oroinary 
sermon-writings  or  the  loosely  accepted  groundwork  of  ordinary 
lecturing.  These  bear  too  often  to  their  contents  the  relation  of  a 
frame  to  a  picture^  or  of  rows  of  stakes  to  a  fruitful  field.  Here, 
on  the  contraryy  tiie  divisions  are  the  veritable  fi:amework  of  the 
Epistle^  taken  down  with  wonderful  tact  and  penetration ;  and 
put  up  again  with  equal  judgment  and  skill.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  tnis  part  of  the  work  has  cost  the  author  the  greatest  labour ; 
and  it  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  Whoever  does  not  appreciate 
these  subdivisions,  can  have  little  taste  for  the  logic  of  exegesis. 
They  give  indeed  to  the  work  somewhat  of  a  scholastic  appeaiv 
ance ;  and  the  present  age  abhors  scholastic  division.  But  this 
is  just  to  prefer  the  vague  and  popular  in  conception  to  the  exact 
and  scientific.  The  infinite  multiplicity  of  Scripture  demands 
a  manifold  division,  as  much  as  that  of  Nature.  All  true  know- 
ledge proceeds  in  this  direction ;  and  if  the  division  is  only  just, 
and  is  gathered  up  again  under  general  heads,  it  cannot  be  too 
minute,  for  this  is  only  to  track  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  binds 
multifermity  in  unity,  both  in  His  works  and  His  word.  There 
is  great  truth  in  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  in  apologizing  for  the 
needless  articulation  of  the  divines  of  the  17th  century — to 
which,  however,  there  is  here  no  resemblance.  ^^  Show  me  one 
error  that  has  arisen  firom  separating  the  identical,  and  I  will 
show  you  ten  which  have  arisen  {com  confounding  the  di- 
verse." 

It  ia  obvious  how  this  preliminary  settlement  of  the  subject 
and  its  divisions,  must  pave  the  way  for  the  bringing  of  the  full 
and  exact  sense  out  of  the  sacred  words.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
ereat  business  of  exposition ;  and  with  it  the  largest  part  of 
fliese  volumes  is  occupied.  The  three  qualities  which  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  essential  to  successful  interpretation  every- 
where appear  to  great  advantage.  These  are  the  knowledge  of 
history, — for  which,  in  the  case  of  a  doctrinal  and  epistolary 
part  c^  Scripture,  ought  rather  to  be  substituted  the  power  of 
sympathy  with  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer, — which  in 
tnis  case  is  the  historical  base  of  his  style ;  the  discernment  of 
the  scope  of  the  context ;  and  acquaintance  with  the  usage  of 
the  words,  or  uaus  loquendu  While  distinguished  by  all  three 
qualifications,  we  should  say  that  Dr.  Brown  is  pre-eminent  in 
the  second ;  and  that  his  analytic  turn  of  mind  disposes  and 
enables  him  to  pore  with  searching  and  patient  eye  upon  the 
complexities  of  a  paragraph,  and  especially  upon  the  particles  of 
inference,  and  other  hooks  and  eyes  of  sentences,^until  all  be- 
comes connected  and  transparent.  He  is  a  logical  interpreter 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  we  affirm,  without  fear  of 
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contradiction,  that  there  is  no  one  who  more  fully  realizes  this 
difficult  ideal,  whether  in  detecting  the  drift  of  an  argument^  or 
laying  bare  the  nerve  of  a  demonstration,  or  tracing  out  its  subsi- 
diary illustrations  and  applications.     In  writings  so  parenthetical 
and  involved  and  so  encumbered  with  their  own  ricnness,  as  tlie 
apostolical  epistles,  this  is  the  first  and  leading  quality,  and  the 
whole  procedure  of  Dr.  Brown,  resting  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  is  method  in  this  overflow  of  matter,  is  a  continued  and 
successful  effort  to  explore  and  display  it.     The  only  one  of  the 
evangelists  who  offers  the  same  field,  and  perhaps  a  more  diffi- 
cult one  to  exegetical  sagacity,  is  John  ;  and  we  oelieve  that  the 
same  qualities  which  thus  bare  the  linked  argument  of  the  apos- 
tles, when  hidden  amid  wreaths  of  eloquence  and  illustration, 
would  also  bring  to  view  the  bands  ana  ligaments  of  the  dis* 
courses  of  the  beloved  disciple,  buried  though  they  be  like  por- 
tions of  a  chain  under  water.    No  one  can  read  these  discourses, 
and  not  feel  satisfied  that  he  understands  a  great  deal  better  the 
object  of  the  apostle  in  every  paragraph,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
that  he  says  to  gain  this  object ;  woicii  is  just  to  say,  that  he  has 
acquired  a  rational  comprehension  of  the  whole.     This,  we  take 
it,  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  business^^of  interpretation ; 
and  it  is  here  executed  chiefly  by  the  above-mentioned  gift  of 
discovering,  dwelling  on,  and  making  prominent  the  connexion 
between  every  one  part  and  every  other.  We  instance  a  remark- 
able example  in  which  Dr.  Brown,  by  a  rigid  application  of  tliis 
principle,  seems  to  us  to  have  set  at  rest  the  interpretation  of  one 
of  the  loci  vexatissimi  of  the  New  Testament,  that  respecting  the 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  (1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  20,'  22.) 
Having  rejected  on  philological  grounds  the  common  Protestant 
interpretation,  which  assigns  a  preaching  by  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  tlie  days  of  Noah, — and  also  the  Patristic,  Komish,  and  Lu- 
theran view,  which  fixes  this  preaching  to  the  period  of  the 
Saviour's  descent  to  Hades,  he  adds  these  decisive  textual  ob- 
jections : — 

^'  And  what  will  weigh  much  with  a  judicious  student  of  Scripture 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  how  these  events,  supposing  them 
to  have  taken  place,  were,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  language  to 
be,  the  effects  of  Christ's  suffeiing  for  sins  in  the  room  of  sinners,  and 
how  these  statements  at  all  serve  to  promote  the  apostle's  practical 
object,  which  was  to  persuade  persecuted  Christians  patiently  and 
cheerfully  to  submit  to  sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake,  from  the  con- 
sideration exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  that  suffering  in  a  good 
cause  and  in  a  right  spirit^  however  severe,  was  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  happiest  results.  No  interpretation,  we  apprehend,  can  be  the 
right  one,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  obvious  construction  of 
Uie  passage,  and  with  the  avowed  design  of  the  writer." — Vol.  iL  p.  349. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  interpretation  which  satisfies 
these  conditions  :  That  the  Saviour  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  i.  e. 
in  the  body,  was  quickened  in  the  spirit ;  t.  e,  spiritually  quick- 
ened, became  the  reservoir  and  fountain  of  a  new  spintual  life 
to  man  ;  and  in  consec^uenee  of  this  spiritual  quickening,  went 
and  pi*eached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  %.  e.  went  oy  his  apostles  to 
depraved  men,  who  are  spirits  in  prison  under  the  bondage  of 
Satan — the  same  kind  of  spirits  that  had  been  disobedient  in  the 
days  of  Noah ;  but  who  were  now  set  free,  and  that  in  a  manner 
and  to  a  degree  of  which  there  had  been  no  previous  example.  It 
is  exisy  to  see  how  this  interpretation  saves  the  unity  of  the  passage; 
for  this  spiritual  deliverance  of  men  is  an  obvious  consequence 
of  the  Saviour's  sufferings ;  and  it  is  an  example  of  suffering  not 
sustained  in  vain,  a  ])roof  that  damage  cannot  come  to  Christians 
as  it  did  not  come  to  then:  Master,  irom  death  itself  in  a  good 
cause.  Many  similar  examples  might  be  pointed  out  of  clear 
and  satisfactory  light  cast  even  on  dubious  passages  by  resolute 
adherence  to  the  unity  and  scope  of  the  whole ;  and  on  this,  were 
there  no  other  quality,  we  would  rest  the  merit  of  this  perform- 
ance, as  sometlnng  far  higher  than  any  colkction  of  historical 
apparatus,  and  as  better  than  whole  cartload^of  musty  German 
learning.  There  is  abundant  knowledge,  however,  of  all  coUai- 
tcral  sources  of  illustration  ;  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
well-digested  critical  and  verbal  discussion  in  the  notes  which 
are  aflixed  to  the  separate  discourses.  We  give  this  all  due 
])raise,  since  it  is  far  from  a  common  feature  in  English  works  of 
the  kind.  But  the  essence  of  this  learning  is,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
absorbed  into  the  structure  of  the  exposition ;  and  we  thank  the 
author  for  not  having  overloaded  his  treatise  with  more  than  the 
brief  scholia  which  he  has  given.  We  are  right  glad  to  miss  the 
lumber  of  the  wheels  ;  the  long  and  useless  lists  of  absurd  opi- 
nions from  the  Fathers  downwards,  which  swell  so  maK^'  works 
of  (*x>ntinental  gi'owth,  and  for  which  it  would  be  better  to  die 
than  to  live.  It  is  hartl  to  say  which  is  more  tiresome,  the  repe- 
tition of  these  or  the  refutation  of  them.  It  is  time  that  many 
of  these  senseless  interpretations  were  put  in  the  same  category 
with  the  hunting  Welshmen's  hypotheses  respecting  the  moon. 

We  have  only  to  add  here,  that  while  thci*e  is  the  most  reso- 
lute and  pertinacious  attenfpt  to  determine  the  very  sense  of  the 
S)assage,  there  is  a  careful  endeavour  to  bring  out  the  full  sense. 
i  is  not  the  first  taste  of  the  grapes  with  which  the  author  is 
satisfied.  All  must  go  impartially  through  the  wine-press ;  and 
the  last  drop  of  liquid  must  be  yielded  up.  Thus  the  greatest 
honour  is  done  to  Scripture,  which  is  all  worthy  of  thorough  in- 
vestigation ;  and  there  is  often  a  real  gain  to  truth,  since  the 
Word  of  God,  like  a  river,  though  most  rapid  in  its  main  stream, 
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is  not  always  most  deep ;  bat  runs  often  into  dark  pools  and  side 
eddies,  which  are  also  worthy  of  being  explored  for  hidden  trea- 
sure. Dr.  Brown  sometimes  brings  out  of  a  "  wherefore"  or  a 
^'  forasmuch,"  a  large  store  of  interesting  truth ;  and  thus  teaches 
that  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  and  are  more  pre- 
cious than  gold  or  silver,  of  which  the  smallest  grains  are  not 
wont  to  be  cast  away. 

Without  going'  into  tedious  details,  we  may  simply  remark  of 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  portions  of  the  work,  which  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  the  concio  ad  populum  than  the  exege- 
tical,  that  they  have  the  great  merit  of  being  elicited  from  the 
Epistle  itself,  and  of  being  nothing  more  than  the  ftiU  expansion 
of  the  apostoUc  sentiment.    There  is  of  necessity  the  tinge  of 
an  individual  mind  given  to  the  whole ;  but  of  a  mind  submit- 
ting itself  to  the  guidance  of  Scripture,  and  careful  only  to 
rcpeat  and  prolong  the  notes  of  inspiration.     There  is  also  a 
i*eady  use  of  that  reference  to  parallel  passages  and  to  the  gene- 
ralized sense  of  Scripture,  commonly  called  the  analogy  of  faith, 
which  even  rigid  exegesis  and  much  more  popular  illustration 
warrants.     But  the  most  independent  discussions  and  largest 
contributions  from  the  rest  of  Scripture  do  not  interfere  with  the 
thoroughly  Fetrim  character  of  the  whole  work ;  and  both  these 
elements  are  employed  to  illustrate  and  bring   out  into   the 
strongest  relief  the  distinctive  theology  and  ethics  of  the  First  of 
the  Apostles.  The  original  finished  statue  is  unrolled  limb  by  limb, 
rather  than  melted  down  and  recast  in  the  mould  of  the  author^s 
own  mind.     This  seems  to  as  a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  is  admir- 
able, and  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  style  of  illustratiou 
of  Scripture  doctrine  and  practice  which  consists  simply  in  reite- 
rating Scripture  truth  in  Scripture  forms :  and  still  more  with 
that  other  style  which  does  notning  more  than  make  Scripture 
the  starting  point  of  its  own  theorizings  or  declamations.    The 
one  of  these  leaves  the  statue  swathed  up  in  its  original  folds ; 
the  other  superinduces  the  trickery  of  a  human  dress  through 
which  the  beauty  of  the  natural  outline  can  hardly  be  discerned. 
Indeed,  the  style  of  Dr.  Brown's  thinking  and  expression  par- 
takes very  much  of  a  statuesque  character, — of  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  Scripture  itself;  and  this,  with  his  total  disregard  of 
the  technicalities  of  system  and  the  peculiarities  of  oratorical 
preaching,  has  contributed,  in  a  gi*eat  degree,  to  give  his  views 
that  fresh  and  interesting  character  whicn  they  wear,  as  an  im- 
mediate reflection  of  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers.     The  only 
ornament  which  he  seems  to  covet  in  his  illustration  of  Scripture 
truth  is,  the  language  of  Scripture  itself^  which  fits  most  grace- 
fiilly  into  his  own  style,  and  so  abundantly  and  curiously  inlays 
it,  that  it  might  seem  the  work  of  art,  were  it  not  too  obvious 
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that,  like  the  veined  strata  of  rocks,  the  diflferent  materials  have 
been  fused  together  in  the  very  act  of  conception.  There  is 
something  very  becoming  in  an  interpreter  disdaining  any  other 
ornament  than  well-selected  Scripture ;  and  in  the  way  in  which 
innumerable  sentences  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  thus  set 
together  like  rows  of  brilliants,  tnere  are  a  thousand  incidental 
lights  scattered  by  them  upon  each  other  which  often  disclose 
unexpected  beauties. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  Discourses  were  written, 
and  are  now  published,  not  as  exegetical  studies,  but  as  ex- 
pository lectures  for  a  mixed  congregation.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted a  word  regarding  them  as  pulpit  exercises.  Their  power 
in  this  respect,  we  think,  consists  in  the  clearness  with  which 
Scripture  truth  is  reproduced,  in  the  pious  earnestness  with 
which  it  is  embraced,  and  in  the  reverent  manner  in  which 
a  strong  and  masculine  mind  is  seen  to  surrender  itself  with 
all  its  energies  to  the  impulse  that  comes  from  the  spirit  of  tlie 
inspired  writers.  Nothing,  not  even  the  eloauence  of  creative 
imagination,  has  a  greater  hold  over  the  mina  of  men  than  the 
exhibition  of  the  grand  realities  of  revealed  truth  in  their  naked 
elements  as  they  come  from  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  when  this  is 
done  with  clear  sight,  strong  realization,  and  impassioned  con- 
viction, the  effect  cannot  but  be  powerful.  We  do  not  envy 
the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can  read  without  profound  emotion 
such  discourses  as  that  on  "  Honouring  all  men,"  "  On  sancti- 
fying the  Lord  God  in  the  heart,"  or  on  the  "  Devil  as  a  roaring 
lion."  The  last  especially  is  most  startlingly  impressive:  and  this 
power  of  minting  afresh  defaced  truth,  and  sending  it  forth 
with  its  native  image  and  superscription,  runs  through  the  entire 
work.  The  simplicity,  pathos,  and  energy  of  many  of  the  appeals 
to  conscience  raise  them  to  a  very  high  rank  in  this  difiicult 
species  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

Our  remarks  would  leave  a  false  impression  did  they  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  little  of  independent  effort  of  mind  in  these 
volumes,  save  in  the  explication  and  application  of  the  sense  of 
the  Apostle  Peter.  There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
theological  and  moral  discussion,  which,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
has  no  exegetical  hold  in  the  epistle,  and  which  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  marches  might  exclude.  But  these 
materials  are  not  the  least  interesting :  and  to  some  they  will 
be  not  a  little  welcome,  as  bringing  out  the  author's  system  of 
theology  at  greater  length  than  the  severe  restraints  of  com- 
mentary would  have  permitted.  For  example,  there  are  many 
important  fragments  of  generalization  in  the  introductions  :  and 
here  and  there  a  lengthened  consideration  of  some  vital  doctrine, 
such  as  the  Atonement,  on  the  words,  ^^  Clmst  also  suffered  for 
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Where  is  to  be  found  anything  to  be  compared  with  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  or  the  moral  part  of  the  apostolical  epistles  ?  Yet  tlie 
transforming  power  of  the  system  does  not  lie  here.  The  morality  of 
Christianity  may  be  useful  in  convincing  a  bad  man  that  he  is  bad, 
and  in  helping  a  good  man  to  become  better ;  but  constituted  as 
human  nature  is,  it  cannot  convert  a  bad  man  into  a  good  man. 

"  Another  class  of  Christian  teachers,  in  much  greater  harmony 
^'ith  the  principles  both  of  the  Scriptural  revelation  and  a  sound 
mental  philosophy,  have  held  that  the  power  of  Christianity  to  make 
men  new  ci'eatures  resides  in  its  peculiarities  as  a  doctrinal  system  : 
that  the  clear,  well-established  disclosures  it  makes  of  the  grandeur 
and  the  grace  of  the  Divine  character,  of  the  infinite  venerablencss, 
and  estimableness,  and  loveliness,  and  kindness  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  the  accounts  it  gives  us  of  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  His  only 
begotten  Son,  and  of  the  inappreciably  valuable  blessings  which, 
through  his  mediation,  are  bestowed  on  mankind,  when  apprehended 
in  their  meaning  and  evidence,  that  is,  when  understood  and  believed, 
naturally  and  necessai'ily  produce  such  a  revolution  in  man's  mode 
of  thinking  and  feeling  in  reference  to  God  Jis  naturally  and  neces- 
flarily  leads  to  a  revolution  in  his  mode  of  conduct ;  and  that  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  moral  or  preceptive  part  of  Christianity  begins 
to  tell  on  the  amelioration  of  character. 

"  These  sentiments,  especially  when  connected,  as  they  usually  are, 
with  a  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  supernatural  influence,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  the  mind  and  keep  the  mind  under 
the  moral  inMence  of  evangelical  truth,  appear  to  us  just,  hs  far  as 
they  go  ;  but  still  they  exhibit  but  an  imperfect  view  of  ili^  M«nner 
in  which  Christianity  produces,  what  nothing  else  can,  a  radical,  per- 
manent, ever-progressive  improvement  of  the  human  character,  lead- 
ing a  man  '  to  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  fiesh  not  to  the  lusts  of 
men,  but  to  tlie  will  of  God.* 

'^  Fully  to  understand  this  most  important  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Christianity,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
term,  is  something  more  than  a  revelation  either  of  moral  or  religious 
truth.  It  is  the  development  of  a  Divine  economy,  a  system  of  Divine 
dispensations  in  reference  to  a  lost  world ;  and  it  is  in  these  dispensa- 
tions, the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  only  Begotten  of  God,  dis- 
pensations having  for  their  direct  object  the  change  of  man,  the  sinner's 
relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world, 
that  the  true  origin  of  man's  moral  transformation  is  to  be  found  ;  and 
it  is  as  a  development  of  these  dispensations  chiefly  that  the  Christian 
revelation  conduces  to  the  sanctification  of  man. 

"  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  a  man's  state,  relations,  and 
circumstances  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  formation  of  his  char- 
acter. The  same  individual,  if  placed  in  infancy  in  the  state  of 
slavery  or  in  the  state  of  royalty,  would  in  mature  life  be  distinguished 
by  very  different  and,  in  many  respects,  dii'ectly  opposite  dispositions 
and  habits.  A  certain  set  of  relations  and  circumstances  may  be 
quite  incongmuHis  with  a  certain  character ;  and  every  species  of 
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moral  means  may  be  employed  in  vain  to  produce  that  character  till 
these  relations  and  circumstances  be  changed.  Let  a  slave  receive 
every  advantage  of  the  most  accomplished  education,  if  he  is  not  en- 
franchised, there  is  little  probability  of  his  being  formed  to  the  gener- 
ous character  of  a  freeman.  Let  me  know  a  man  to  be  my  enemy, 
or  even  suspect  him  to  be  so,  and  no  exhibition  of  his  good  qualities, 
though  I  should  be  brought  to  credit  them,  which  I  will  be  very  slow 
to  do,  can  induce  me  to  put  confidence  in  him.  Let  the  relation  of 
hostility  be  changed  into  one  of  friendship,  and  let  me  be  persuaded 
of  this,  and  the  same  moral  means,  which  were  formerly  utterly  in- 
efficacious, will  produce  a  powerful  effect.  These  plain,  common- 
sense  principles,  transferred  to  the  subject  before  us,  lead  us  into  the 
truth  respecting  the  origin  of  tlie  transforming,  sanctifying  influence 
of  Christianity. 

'^  The  relations  of  man  as  a  righteously  condemned  sinner  are  in-> 
compatible  with  a  holy  character.  While  man  is  condemned,  and 
knows  that  he  is  condemned,  how  can  he  be  holy,  how  can  he  become 
holy  ?  How  can  God  consistently  bestow  the  highest  token  of  his 
complacent  regard  on  one  who  is  the  proper  object  of  his  moral  dis- 
approbation and  judicial  displeasure  in  making  him  holy ;  and  how 
can  man  love  or  trust  or  affectionately  obey  Him  whom  he  knows  he 
has  offended,  whom  he  has  reason  to  consider  as  his  omnipotent  ene- 
my ?  It  is  by  meeting  and  removing  these  difficulties  that  Christianity 
secures  the  holiness  of  man.  It  is  in  the  securing,  by  a  set  of  Divine 
arrangements,  the  change  of  a  state  of  hostility  into  a  state  of  friend- 
ship, the  rendering  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  the  guilty  consistent 
with,  nay,  illustrative  of,  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  character  and 
the  principles  ot  the  Divine  government,  that  Christianity  lays  broad 
and  deep  and  sure  the  foundation  of  man's  deliverance,  not  only  from 
misery  but  from  sin,  not  only  of  his  endless  happiness  but  of  bis  moral 
perfection.  In  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Son,  in  His 
suffering  for  us  in  the  flesh  for  sin,  the  just  in  the  room  of  the  unjust, 
so  suffering  as  that  He  found  rest  from  sin,  provision  is  made  for  a 
most  happy  change  in  our  relations.  We,  united  to  Him,  suffering 
for  sin  in  our  room,  are  made  to  rest  from  sin,  and  in  this  change  of 
relations  is  necessarily  implied  and  indubitably  secured  a  complete 
change  of  moral  dispositions  and  habits.  It  is  this  which  leads  to  no 
longer  living  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  this 
chief  of  the  works  of  God  that,  like  the  main-spring  or  moving  power 
of  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  gives  resistless  energy  and  un- 
failing efficacy  in  the  case  of  the  saved,  to  the  moral  influence  of  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  The  better  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  atonement  and  sanctification  is  understood,  the  more  firmly 
it  is  believed,  the  more  habitually  it  is  meditated  on,  the  greater  pro- 
gress will  the  individual  Christian  make  in  practical  godliness ;  and 
he  who  would  comply  with  the  apostle's  exhortation,  to  ^  live  no  longer 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God,'  must 
arm  himself  with  this  thought,  ^  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  fiesh 
is  made  to  rest  from  sin.' " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  447-451 
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Before  parting  company  with  this  Commentary,  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  new  translation  of  the  Epistle, 
intended  to  emboay  the  results  of  the  author's  investigations. 
This  is  so  clear  and  pointed,  as,  while  perfectly  faithful  so  far  as 
we  have  examined  it,  to  serve  in  a  greatly  better  form  the  ends 
of  a  paraphrase.  "We  can  hardly  reconcile  ourselves,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  time-hallowed  phraseology  of  the  common 
version  where  the  sense  did  not  seem  absolutely  to  require  it. 

Appended  to  the  Discourses  on  Peter  there  are  several  othei's 
of  a  miscellaneous  character;  two  on  the  "  Son  of  Man  and  His 
going,"  where  that  Messianic  title  is  handled  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  we  have  ever  seen  it,  and  the  style  rises  to 
the  highest  eloquence  :  four  on  "  Keeping  ourselves  in  the  Love 
of  God,"  which  are  somewhat  abstruse  and  didactic,  though 
solidly  instructive ;  and  an  Inaugural  Theological  Lecture  on 
"  Our  Lord's  ministry,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  nexus 
between  the  working  of  a  miracle  and  the  proof  of  a  doctrine  is 
laid  open  with  much  skill  and  clearness. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  with  great  brevity,  the  relation 
which  such  a  work  as  this  holds  to  the  general  development  of 
Christianity  in  our  country,  especially  through  the  pulpit.  The 
pulj)it  must  ever  be  the  grand  instrument  of  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity,  and  the  efforts  to  supersede  it,  cither  by  the  press 
or  any  other  agency,  proceed  on  entire  ignorance  of  the  social 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  its  adaptation  to  be  transmitted  not 
by  solitary  reading  but  by  public  impulse.  At  tlie  same  time  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  there  is  a  general  dissatisfaction  abroad 
in  the  educated  mind  of  the  country  with  the  present  state  of  the 
pulpit.  There  is  a  critical  tem))er  of  uncertainty,  which  may 
result  either  in  an  entire  break  with  it  or  a  more  firm  concilia- 
tion than  before.  There  is  a  disposition  to  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  tradition  and  to  regard  the  popular  Christianity  of  the  pulpit 
as  a  system  of  effete  and  barren  commonplaces,  beyond  which 
the  literary  intellect  of  the  age  has  shot  far  a-head.  Some  well- 
meaning  Christians  are  disposed  to  yield  too  much  deference  to 
this  feeling.  They  would  accommodate  themselves  to  the  edu- 
cated taste  by  fraternizing  to  the  utmost  with  the  philosophj', 
science,  literature,  or  politics  to  which  the  antagonists  of  the 
pulpit  all  point  as  casting  it  into  the  shade,  and  by  struggling  to 
import  into  the  pulpit  the  more  interesting  products  of  these 
several  fields  of  living  thought  and  speculation.  Thus,  one  is 
all  for  christianized  transcendentalism,  another  for  spiritualized 
astronomy  or  geology,  a  third  for  the  gospel  in  its  bearing  on 
social  questions,  and  the  progress  of  the  people.  This  seems 
to  us  a  mere  weakness  on  tne  part  of  these  innovators;  a  going 
down  to  Egv'pt  for  help,  not  because  there  is  a  fiimine  in  the 
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land,  but  because  their  own  hasbandry  is  bad  and  unproductive. 
The  attitude  which  the  pulpit  should  assume  towards  other 
living  and  self-developing  forces  of  thought  in  the  country,  is 
neither  that  of  obeisance  nor  defiance.     It  should  ignore  their 
existence  as  objects  either  of  attack  or  homage,  and  leave  them 
to  the  sober  and  equitable  criticism  of  the  Christian  press.     The 
])ulpit  has  work  enough  in  the  proclamation  of  the  grand  posi- 
tive doctrines  of  Christianity.     To  push  these  aside,  and  to  look 
to  other  topics  either  as  substitutes  or  important  auxiliaries,  is 
virtually  to  give  up  Christianity  as  an  antiquate<l  dispensation, 
and  to  place  the  Bible  beneath  the  records  of  science  and  the 
])hilosophy  of  history.     The  stem  of  Christianity,  we  fear,  is 
nmch  decayed  in  the  Church  or  individual  whose  preaching  dis- 
plays a  profusion  of  such  parasitical  ornaments.     The  true  re- 
medy is  not  to  cast  aside  positive  Christianity,  but  to  bring  it 
forth  again  in  its  own  majesty.     This,  it  appears  to  us,  can  best 
be  done  by  applying  to  it  the  same  methoas  of  illustration  which 
have  given  all  their  interest  and  fascination  to  philosophy  and 
science.     The  perpetual  freshness  and  life  of  these  circles  of  spe- 
culation, consists  in  a  constant  return  to  their  original  fields  of 
observation,  in  order  to  make  new  researches  and  experiments. 
If  tlie  Christianity  of  the  pulpit  is  to  compete  with  them  and 
bear  off  the  palm,  it  must  stand  in  living  communication  with 
the  Bible,  and  eternally  renew  its  youth  from  its  ancient  spring. 
It  must  divest  itself  of  the  hard  and  unbending  dogmatic  shape 
by  which  the  class  of  educated  minds  are  repelled,  and  catch 
more  of  that  spontaneity,  freshness,  and  variety,  in  which  Scrip- 
ture itself  so  wonderfully  abounds.     It  is  the  great  service  of 
Dr.  Brown  to  have  accomplished  this  in  one  important  book  of 
Scripture,  and  to  have  set  the  example  of  discarding  that  repe- 
tition of  dogmatic  commonplace  which  is  the  weakness  of  the 
pulpit,  and  returning  to  that  near  dependence  uj)on  the  very 
mind  of  the  Spirit  which  is  its  strength.     How  much  is  thus 
found  to  re-attach  the  educated  and  reflecting  to  the  pulpit ; — 
the  keen  intellectual  interest  of  tracing  the  very  sense  of  tlie  word 
of  God ;  and  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  finding  how  com- 
prehensible a  thing  Christianity  is ;  how  full  of  order  and  cohe- 
rence the  epistolary  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  appear 
to  many  so  irregular  and  rhapsodical ;  how  grand,  novel,  and 
affecting  their  disclosures ;  and  above  all,  how  powerful  tlie  con- 
tagion of  direct  intercourse  with  them  for  devout  and  holy  im- 
pression, when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  is,  by  the  successful 
interpreter,  broken  down !    We  hope  very  much  then,  in  the 
way  of  r3conquering  the  speculating  minds  of  the  community  to 
allegiance  to  the  pulpit,  from  such  labours ;  partly,  because  God 
will  honour  his  own  word  more  than  all  the  inventions  of  human 
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eloquence ;  and  partly,  because  from  the  very  nature  of  things^ 
trath  from  the  foan tain-head  is  likelj  to  be  more  poweiinl  and 
salatary  than  from  the  lower  streams.  And  hence  we  delibenitely 
think  that  no  weU-iidsher  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  among 
the  edacatetl  classes  can  do  bt- tter  than  help  on  the  moltipiica- 
tion  of  such  books,  and  the  gradaxd  shifting  of  popular  religioas 
instruction  firom  a  dogmatic  to  an  exegetiral  basis. 

What  is  thus  the  best  means  of  i^taining  or  reoo^nering  the 
educated  classes,  is  likely  to  be  most  etf'ectual  also  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  The  testimony  of  all  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  is,  that  the  word  of  Gixl  has  been  more  snccessfhl  in 
their  history  than  any  wonls  of  their  own.  To  expect  the  op- 
])osite  would  be  almost  a  libel  on  the  tbrm  in  which  it  has  pleased 
the  all-wise  God  to  give  his  Revelation  to  the  world.  But  this 
is  just  to  admit  that  the  ex]K>sition  of  Scripture  has  more  of  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  than  any  other  mode  of  exhibiting 
truth.  There  may  not  be,  as  the  result  of  this  style,  the  same 
immediate  temporary  impression  ;  though  we  do  not  see  why  a 
Christian  minister  m'ay  not  be  as  fervent  and  earnest  in  bringing 
out  and  enforcing  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  a  particular  passage, 
as  in  using  a  more  free  and  discursive  method  of  teaching :  but 
the  ultimate  issue  must  be  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Christian  intel- 
ligence, and  to  promote  a  deeper  and  jnster  appreciation  of  tlie 
truths  of  the  Bible.  If  it  be  said,  as  is  oftoi  said,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  exegetical  studies  is  to  cramp  the  free  course  of  pious 
thought,  to  fetter  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  give  birtti 
to  a  dry,  rigid,  and  pedantic  style  of  preaching,  it  is  easy  to 
reply,  that  this  proceeds  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  range  allowed 
to  interpretation  as  a  pulpit  auxihary.  The  day  it  is  to  be  hoped 
is  far  distant,  when  grammatical  comments  or  philological  pro- 
cesses, or  logical  outlines,  shall  usurp  the  place  of  Christian  teach- 
ing. This  were  to  convert  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  whose 
business  it  is  to  offer  sacrifice,  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  with  no  fire,  but  only  heaps  of  fagots ;  no 
water,  but  only  store  of  buckets  to  draw  with.  We  are  far 
enough  from  any  such  danger.  The  most  exegetical  nation  in 
the  world  does  not  find  this  spirit  at  all  threaten  to  infest  the 
ulpit.  On  the  contrary,  the  German  evangelical  pulpit  is  more 
ax  and  rhetorical  than  the  British.  This  is  not  more  true  of  a 
great  preacher  like  Krummacher,  who  is  a  child  in  exegesis,  than 
of  a  great  preacher  like  Tholuck,  who  is  a  master.  Everything 
will  depend  on  the  good  sense  and  discrimination  of  those  who 
occti|>y  the  sacred  place ;  and  since  we  cannot  regard  ourselves 
as  inferior  to  our  continental  neighbours  in  these  qualities,  we 
do  not  think  the  temptation  will  be  more  formidable  in  our  case 
tlmn  in  theirs.    In  truth,  to  afiirm  that  a  complete  familiarity 
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witli  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  with  all  the  technical  processes 
that  have  led  to  its  discoveir,  must  tend  to  fetter  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  and  to  denude  it  of  its  popular  character,  is  not 
more  aosurd  than  it  would  be  to  assert  that  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  legal  points  of  a  case,  and  a  command  of  all  the 
terminology  of  law,  would  impair  the  eloquence  of  an  advocate 
in  addressing  a  jury,  or  divest  his  speaking  of  popular  attrac- 
tions. If  men  will  be  found  hammering  and  sharpening  their 
weapons  when  they  should  be  using  them  to  smite  the  enemy, 
the  fault  is  their  own  ;  but  let  not  the  anvil  and  the  grindstone 
bear  the  blame.  Earnest  and  zealous  combatants  will  still  know 
when  to  strike ;  and  the  blow  will  come  with  none  the  less  force 
surely  that  every  measure  has  been  previously  taken  to  give  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  its  native  edge.  What  we  want  is  a  ministry 
more  studious  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  not  less,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, more  devout  and  fervent  than  now  ;  and  then  we  need  not 
fear  that  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  will  suffer  from  any  such 
scholastic  parade,  or  that  the  stream  of  i*eligious  zeal  will  lose  it- 
self in  the  sandy  desert  of  verbal  criticism.  Let  us  add  here, 
that  while  by  such  an  exegetical  style,  at  once  exact  and  popular, 
both  the  literary  and  uneducated  classes  would  be  interested  and 
attracted,  by  no  other  style  could  such  a  double  good  be  achieved. 
Great  genius,  like  that  of  Chalmers,  might  awaken  a  transient 
interest  for  astronomy  even  in  the  hands  of  inferior  men.  But 
how  soon  must  the  educated  recoil  from  the  tameness  of  such 
repetitions ;  and  how  little  could  they  lay  hold  of  the  Christian 
masses !  It  would  be  a  still  less  hopeful  experiment  with  any 
other  scientific  or  philosophical  application  of  Christianity.  But 
it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  expository  preaching  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  boundlessly 
varied  groundwork  of  Scripture.  Moderate  talents  are  compe- 
tent to  reproduce  the  annotations  of  master-intellects  in  a  way 
which  shall  be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  all  classes ;  and  thus 
the  Divine  word  in  its  prolonged  and  dispersed  echoes,  shall  be 
equally  the  power  of  God  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Greek,*  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwnse. 

We  do  not  sympathize  in  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  some 
worthy  theologians  respecting  an  importation  and  wide  diffusion 
in  this  country  of  German  heresy.  We  have  had  already  suffi- 
cient intiX)duction  of  it  to  abate  the  fascination  of  novelty ;  and 
our  British  Christianity  is  still  unpetrified  by  the  Gorgon  head, 
dreadful  though  it  be.  We  have  faith  under  God  in  two  things ; 
our  veneration  for  the  Bible,  and  that  experimental  sense  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Gospel  system,  which  is  tne  result  of  our  living 
piety.  It  is  by  the  latter  of  these  influences  chiefly  that  Ger- 
many has  begun  to  recover  from  the  wounds  of  philosophy  and 
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vulgar  rationalism, — a  reaction  commenced  but  not  completed  by 
Schleiennacher ;  and  now  a  returning  veneration  for  Scripture 
is  we  trust  perfecting  the  cure.  Our  country  is  unspeakably 
better  provided  with  both  of  these  safeguards ;  and  hence,  with 
far  less  than  the  leai*ning  and  intellectual  panoply  of  Germany, 
we  may  expect  to  stand  m  the  evil  day.  It  is  of  immense  im- 
portance, however,  that  our  veneration  for  Scripture  should  be 
enlightened,  and  that  our  impression  of  the  self-evidencing  power 
of  Christianity  should  be  quickened  by  just  exhibitions  of  its 
pristine  loveliness,  strength,  and  grandeur.  It  is  the  rare  merit 
of  such  works  as  those  of  Dr.  Brown  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
and  thus  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  national  ortho- 
doxy. That  theology  alone  is  safe  which  is  based  on  the  Bible  ; 
that  Church  alone  is  putting  herself  in  a  posture  of  defence 
against  heresy,  which  returns  to  the  Bible  determined  to  stand 
or  fall  beneath  its  shadow.  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  If  a  struggle 
with  philosophical  infidelity  awaits  us,  our  dogmatic  systems, 
even  those  which  like  the  Calvinism  of  Scotland,  rank  among 
the  most  just  and  philosophical,  will  avail  us  little;  and  the  com- 
bat nnist  be  fought  as  it  has  been  on  the  Continent  on  the  field 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  May  we  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished author  of  these  volumes,  though  he  speaks  with  affecting 
tone  of  the  close  of  his  labours,  and  as  one  already  em  yqpaofs 
6vB<p,  will  not  permit  himself  to  claim  a  discharge  from  the 
office  of  girding  up  the  loins  of  the  Church  for  this  contest,  but 
will  help  us  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  series  of  similar  commentaries, 
which  snail  equall}'  prove  the  Gospel  its  own  witness.  If  not 
required  for  warfare,  they  may  serve  as  well  for  peace.  The  de- 
fences of  the  Church  in  «  revolutionary  age  become  again,  like 
the  barricades  of  a  gi'eat  metropolis,  the  materials  and  ornaments 
of  its  daily  life ;  and  never  so  easily  as  after  the  conflict  which 
Truth  has  waged  with  Scripture-arms  in  her  own  defence,  does 
the  sword  become  a  ploughshare  and  the  spear  a  pruning-hook, 
when  men  learn  war  no  more. 
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Abt.  III. — Tlie  Physical  Atlas — a  Series  of  Maps  and  Noiei^y 
illustrating  tlie  Geographical  Distribution  of  Natural  Phenomefia. 

By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S, 
Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  Geographical  Society,  Berlin ;  F.G.S., 
Pans ;  Editor  of  the  National  Atlas,  &c. ;  based  on  the  Phy^ 
sikalischer  Atlas  of  Professor  H.  Berghaus,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion, in  their  several  departments,  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
K.II.,  &c.,  Professors  J.  D.  Forbes,  Edward  Forbes,  awcl 
J.  P,  Nichol,  Dr.  Ami  Bouc,  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  J. 
Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Gustav  Kombst.  Edinburgh, 
1848. 

The  construction  of  an  Atlas  exhibiting  to  the  eye  in  a  series 
of  maps  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  principal  phenomena 
of  Physical  Geography,  was  first  suggested  by  the  illustrious 
Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  whose  profound  and  varied 
researches  have  contributed,  more  than  those  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual, to  the  advancement  of  this  interesting  department  of 
knowledge.  Availing  himself  of  this  happy  suggestion,  Pro- 
fessor Berghaus  of  Potsdam  undertook,  in  1827,  the  construction 
of  a  Physical  Atlas,  and,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  he  produced  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  which  had 
an  extensive  circulation  wherever  the  (icrman  language  was 
known.  In  Great  Britain,  whose  ships  of  war  and  of  commerce 
navigated  every  sea,  and  were  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  wind 
and  tide,  and  to  all  the  convulsions  of  the  elements,  a  work  of 
this  kind  was  pre-eminently  wanted,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston, 
Geographer  to  the  Queen  in  Edinburgh,  undertook  to  suj)ply 
the  defect.  His  first  idea  was  to  republish  the  Atlas  of  Bergnaus 
in  an  English  dress ;  and  in  order  to  asceilain  how  far  such  a 
work  would  receive  encouragement  from  the  public,  he  in- 
serted, at  the  end  of  his  National  Atlas,  four  of  Berghaus's 
maps,  namely,  a  map  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  Humboldt, — a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  currents  of  air, — a  map  showing 
Uie  distribution  and  cultivation  of  the  most  important  plants 
used  for  the  food  of  man, — a  map  of  the  mountain  chains  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  an  ethnological  map  of  Europe  by  Dr.  Kombst. 
These  five  maps,  which  were  described  and  explained  in  several 
sheets  of  letterpress,  excited  such  an  interest  as  to  induce  Mr. 
Johnston  to  undertake  a  complete  Physical  Atlas  on  a  large  scale. 

Having  learned  that  Bai*on  Humboldt  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  an  English  Physical  Atlas  executed  in  a  style  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  British  public^  and  on  a  scale  admitting  of  details  of 
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physical  ])henoniena  which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the 
small  maps  of  the  German  work,  Mr.  Johnston  visited  Germany 
in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  made  arrangements  with  Professor 
Berghaus  for  the  pubUcation  of  an  English  edition  of  his  Physical 
Atlas,  in  conformity  with  tlie  views  of  so  competent  a  judge. 

In  entering  upon  this  Herculean  task,  involving  a  large  out- 
lay of  capital,  Mr.  Johnston  has  spared  neither  expense  nor 
labour  in  giving  to  his  Atlas  the  character  of  a  new  work,  not 
merely  by  enlarging  and  improving  the  maps  and  letterpress, 
which  were  communicated  to  him  by  the  Prussian  Professor,  but 
by  engaging  competent  pereons  to  supply  materials  for  new  maps, 
illustrating  new  departments  of  Physical  Geography,  and  exhi- 
biting to  tlie  eye  new  phenomena,  which  had  never  previously 
been  graphically  represented.  In  this  manner,  he  has  succeeded 
in  com|}leting  a  new  Physical  Atlas,  based  on  the  previous  work 
of  Berghaus,  which  reflects  honour  upon  Scotland,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  own  talents  and  enterprise. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  the  value  and  utility 
of  such  a  work,  or  to  recommend  it  to  the  especial  patronage  of 
our  readers.  In  our  Review  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  "  Physical 
Geography,"  we  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  estimating  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  those  who  nave 
neither  patience  nor  leisure  to  read  and  study  the  interesting  de- 
tails which  that  work  contains,  may  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  them  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  maps  in  which  they  are 
graphically  exhibited.  The  eye  thus  becomes  our  instructor.  It 
communicates  knowledge  without  any  mental  effort.  It  exhibits 
to  us  individual  facts  which,  without  the  exercise  of  memory, 
every  fresh  glance  will  fix  more  and  more  in  our  mind ;  and  it 
combines  them  all  together  in  one  vivid  panorama,  embodying 
principles  and  laws  which,  without  laborious  study,  could  not 
otherwise  become  portions  of  our  knowledge.  In  this  manner 
the  ignorant  may  become  wise,  almost  against  their  will, — the  in- 
dolent may  be  allured  to  habits  of  study  by  the  siaht  of  truths 
which  may  perchance  please  or  interest  them  ; — ancf  the  intellec- 
tually idle,  who  seldom  open  a  book,  or  open  it  but  for  amuse- 
inent,  may  receive  in  their  manhood,  or  even  in  their  old  age, 
some  impression  of  those  wonderfal  arrangements  of  Divine 
wisdom  which  may  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  truths  that 
still  more  nearly  concern  them. 

The  Physical  Atlas  embraces  four  cla.sses  of  phenomena, 
namely,  Geology,  Hydrography,  METEOROtX)GY,  and  Na- 
tural History. 

I.  The  Geological  division  contains  teti  maps,  and  thirty-fOur 
closely  printed  folio  pages  of  descriptive  and  explanatory  letter- 
press, 
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In  one  of  these  maps  is  exhibited  the  Geological  sttmclure  of 
Uie  Globey  according  to  Dr.  Ami  Bone,  who  submitted  it  to  the 
reunion  of  the  Savans  at  Gratz  in  September  1844.  The  map, 
as  now  published,  contains  the  corrections  and  additions  made 
by  its  author  up  to  September  1846.  On  the  same  map  there  is 
exhibited  separately  Elie  de  Beaumont's  chart  of  the  elevation 
of  mountains,*  and  a  very  interesting  delineation  of  the  principal 
mountains  of  the  globe,  arranged  according  to  geographical  longi-* 
tude,  with  their  elevations  and  latitudes  annexed.  In  the  principal 
map,  "  revised  afresh  by  Dr.  Boue,"  he  has  indicated  by  different 
colours  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  "  six  grand  formations 
or  groups  of  rocks,  including  in  each  formation  a  long  series  of  pro- 
ducts or  changes,  connectea  by  artificial  if  not  natural  relations." 

1.  The  crystalline  schistus  formation,  comprehending  all  the 
granitoid  rocks. 

2.  The  primary  stratifications,  or  the  transition  series,  includ- 
ing the  carboniferous  formation. 

3.  The  secondary  formation,  extending  from  the  close  of  the 
carboniferous  series  to  the  close  of  the  cretaceous. 

4.  The  tertiary  formation. 

5.  The  alluvial  or  modem  detritus. 

6.  Volcanoes ;  —  igneous  rocks  of  the  tertiary  and  alluvial 
e]>ochs ;  and  some  extra-European  porphyries  and  diorites. 

The  eight  folio  pages  of  letterpress,  descriptive  of  this  map, 
have  been  drawn  up  oy  Professor  Nichol,  and  embrace  explana- 
tions of  the  map  itself,  explanations  of  the  elevation  of  mountains, 
and  of  the  contemporaneity  of  parallel  chains,  together  with  theo- 
retical considerations  relative  to  the  elevation  of  mountains.  The 
details  which  they  contain  are  of  a  highly  popular  and  interesting 
nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  tiie  general  reader. 

In  the  Palseontological  map  of  tiie  British  Isles,  occupying  two 
separate  sheets,  and  beautifully  coloured,  the  author  has  exhibited 
the  geology  of  Britain,  which,  frofi  its  varied  nature,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  type  of  the  geology  of  the  earth.  The  geology  of 
Bntain  presents  almost  all  the  rocks  characteristic  of  the  succes- 
sive geological  epochs ;  and  from  its  having  been  more  minutely 
investigated  than  that  of  any  other  eaual  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  nomenclature  of  descriptive  geognosy  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  constituted  out  of  terms  locally  applied  in  Great  Britain. 
The  descriptive  letterpress  of  this  valuable  map  has  been  ably 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes.  It  contains  an  extensive 
account  of  the  fossilifbrons  formations  in  the  British  islands,  and 
their  relations  to  those  of  other  countries,  together  with  a  system- 

*  This  chart,  or  rather  the  researches  which  it  illustrates^  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  this  Jvumalf  vol.  vi.,  pp.  249-2M. 
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atic   oiitllne  ot  die   iUtntuiti.n  ui-i  ieveinpment  of  tliii  various 
classes  ot' « >ru:anizei  jeiim  iiinnir  ^tie  successive  geological  periods. 

The  plan  «>f  :he  map  litfers  essentiaily  trom  that  of  any  pub- 
lic heti  iTtHiioixicai  map  «>r'  1  rruat  Briroin  .uid  Ireland.  The  names 
of  piaci^s  oil  'he  mau  are  important  jetiioinctd  locaiiriea.  Places 
\>*i*v  proiiucrive  in  rossiia  ire  marivL**!  witii  asterisks,  or  signs  in- 
dicatinii  the  nature  of  the  onriuic  remains.  The  more  remark- 
able paein>meiia  «»f  :he  ii-tribution  ot  lire  during  the  pleistoscene 
or  Lrlai'ial  epoch,  an*  indicated  in  tiie  places  where  they  occur. 
Lines  show'ng  the  'iirten.mt  zones  of  depth  are  traced  roond  the 
coiUit.  Fii^iri^s  o1l  trie  nio>t  n^markabie  fusisils*  especially  those 
t)f  vertehi-ate  auiniab.  are  engraven  on  the  npper  mai^n  of  the 
map.  ami  tvpes  of  the  icronps  jf  Ammonites  t)n  the  lower  margin  ; 
— and  die  wiioie  map  is  elucidate*!  by  extensive  tables  in  the  let- 
terpress, anil  bv  notes  npon  the  maps  tiiem^^ives. 

In  otiier  two  maps*  exinbitinix  the  ])tienomena  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, anil  comparative  views  t)f  remarkable  geoloijical  phenomena, 
with  dieir  ilescripdoiu  we  timl  a  mass  of  inrerestinir  intbrmation, 
wiiicli  we  ill  (mid  seek  t<)r  in  vain  in  any  published  woit  The 
fir'-t  of  tiu»se  maps  exhibits  the  regions  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
tlistrihution  Of  acdve  anil  extinct  volcanoes*  and  the  letterpress 
contains  extensive  tables  of  volcam^es,  and  notes  on  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  continents*  »ic.  The  .<t»cvmU  with  its  letterpress* 
represents  and  describes  the  island  of  Teneritle*  the  volcanoes  of 
I'iriiincha  and  Andsana*  the  craters  and  sections  o^  Vesuvius  and 
^Kriia,  the  sinijnlar  cond  island  of  Sjuth  Keeling,*  a  plan  and 
view  of  ( jfaham's  Island*  a  plan  of  Arthurs  S?at*  and  other  in- 
tcre*<ting  objects. 

In  connexion  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth,t  Mr. 
Johnston  has  given  an  interesdng  map*  entitled  '^  lUostratioiis  of 
tho  glacier  systems  of  the  Alps*  and  of  glacial  phenomena  in 
general,  from  the  surveys  and  sketches  of  Professor  Forbes,  and 
the  maps  of  Raymond  and  ^^^ess***  including  ^  a  map  of  the  limits 
of  tlie  erratic  deposit  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  by  Cbarpentier  ;*' 
and  in  explanation  of  this  map  we  have  a  valiuiUe  chapter  of 
letterpress  by  Professor  Forbes,  embracing  an  accoont  of  his 
own  ingenious  theory  of  the  motion  of  glaciers* 

The  other  three  maps  in  the  Geolopcal  department  represent 
the  mountain  chains  of  Asia^  and  JLurope,  and  also  those  of 
North  anfl  South  America ;  and  in  a  separate  map  ire  have  ex- 
hibited the  mountain  systems  of  Europe  firom  the  drawings  of 
J^rgbans,  constructed  on  the  ingenious  plan  of  contour  lines, 


*  8f»«»  tliU  JourHfif,  vol.  tL  p.  247. 

f  H^-o  thin  Joitrm^tlf  vc^l.  i.  pp.  31-^1. 

%  ik>«  vur  lieview  of  lluniboldt'tt  Cculnl  Asia,  voL  ▼.  p.  454. 
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each  of  which  represents  an  elevation  of  1000  feet.  The  map  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  chains  contains  likewise  a  geological 
map  of  Java,  a  map  of  the  volcanic  kingdom  of  Luzon,  and  also 
a  representation  of  the  upheaving  of  the  island  of  Reguain,  and 
is  accompanied  with  explanatory  notes,  and  with  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's essay  on  the  mean  height  of  continents.* 

II.  The  Hudrographical  department  of  the  Physical  Atlas,  or 
that  which  relates  to  the  waters  of  the  globe,  contains  seven  maps 
and  sixteen  folio  pages  of  letterpress. 

Three  of  these  maps,  or  physical  charts  of  the  Atlantic,  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  are  full  of  the  most  interesting  details.  That 
of  the  Atlantic  shows  the  form  and  direction  of  its  ocean  cur- 
rents,— the  distribution  of  heat  at  its  surface, — its  fucus  banks, — 
the  appearances  of  volcanic  eruptions, — its  icebergs  and  doubtful 
islands,  and  all  the  tracks  of  ships  from  Europe  to  North  and 
South  America,  and  backwards.  The  section  of  the  letterpress, 
entitled,  "  Line  and  Steam  Packet  Navigations^  contains  some 
curious  facts  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

In  the  Line  Packet  Navigation  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
the  average  length  of  pa3sage  along  the  diflTerent  lines  was  33f , 
30i,  and  35  days ;  the  longest  being  48,  and  the  shortest  22  days, 
while  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  the  lines  were  22^,  20i,  24, 
and  224,  the  longest  being  36,  and  the  shortest  17  days. 

In  the  Steam  Ship  Navigation,  from  different  English  ports  to 
New  York,  the  following  were  the  lengths  in  days  of  the  out- 
ward and  homeward  voyages : — 


Outward. 


Homeward. 


Longest.  Shortest.  ArcraKC.  Longest.; Shortest., ATeragc. 

I  I 


Great  Western  from  Bristol,  21  ^ 
Royal  William  ...  Liverpool,  2l| 
Liverpool  ...  Liverpool,    \%\ 

British  Queen  ...Portsmouth!  20^ 


The  comparative  safety  of  Steam  Navigation  is  well  exhibited 
in  the  following  interesting  details  furnished  by  Mr.  Bedfield  of 
New  York,  and  relating  to  the  voyages  of  steamers  connected 
with  the  port  of  that  city : — 


Ferioda  of  5  Years. 


Miles 
Navigated. 


No.  of 
Passengers. 


*S  6       8 
e-2' 


EndingdlstDec.  1824,  2,827,750 
„  Dec.  1833,  4,216,200 


») 


Dec  1838,  6,467,450 


4,796,000 
9,419,700 


12 


8 


38 


5  62 


15,886,300;   2     8 


Proportion  of 

lives  lost  to  No. 

of  Passengers. 

1  in- 126,211 
lin  151,931 
1  in  1,985,787 


*  Sco  our  ncvicw  of  Humboldt's  Centml  Abih,  vol.  v.  p.  4G6. 
VOL.  IX.      NO.  XVllI.  2  U 
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Nautical  Avorage 

MUea.  No*  ^^ 
Days. 

Southampton  to  P.  de  Gallc,           .         .         .         6754  354 

P.  dc  Galle  to  Pulo-Penang,           .         .         .         1200  7 

Pulo-Pennng  to  Singapore,     ....           380  2  J 

Singapore  to  Hong  Kong,       ....         1440  10 


9774  55 

In  reference  to  the  Steam  Packet  route  to  India  by  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  our  autlior  observes : — 

"  That  the  route  by  the  Cape  ofTcrs  many  advantages  peculiar  to 
itself,  among  which  may  be  specified  the  freedom  from  interruption  by 
pestilence  or  political  change,  and  the  direct  benefit  that  will  thereby 
be  conferred  on  the  Colonies,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape, 
and  the  Mauritius.  And  it  appears  that  by  this  route  passengers  and 
letters  may  reach  the  Presidencies  of  Calcutta  and  Madras  nearly  as 
soon  as  by  the  other,  letters  by  the  Hindostan  direct  from  England 
(without  stoppages)  having  arrived  at  the  former  place  in  39,  and  at 
the  latter  place  in  45  days.  The  distance  from  Falmouth  to  Calcutta 
by  the  Cape  is  calculated  at  11,250  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
voyage,  including  stoppages,  will  be  performed  in  from  CO  to  65  days. 
The  average  passage  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships  between  England  and 
Calcutta^  is,  according  to  Mr.  Little's  analysis,  between  95  and  100 
days." 

The  Physical  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  descriptive 
letterpress,  contains  the  same  interesting  details  as  that  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  exhibits  the  nine  different  cur- 
rents which  flow  through  that  mighty  extent  of  waters.  The 
description  of  the  first  of  these  currents,  called  the  Peruvian 
coast,  or  Humboldt's  current,  which  sometimes  runs  18  miles 
in  24  hours,  is  described  from  a  manuscript  memoir  on  the 
subject,  communicated  by  Baron  Humboldt,  tne  discoverer  of  its 
thermic  properties.  The  great  Equatorial  current,  which  flows 
from  the  Antarctic  ocean  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  then  turns 
in  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude  back  into  the  Equatorial 
region,  moves  westerly  over  a  space  of  50"*.  The  other  seven 
currents  are,  the  Mexican  coast  current,  Fleurieu's  whirlpool,  the 
Carolinian  Monsoon  current,  the  Penschink  current,  the  North 
Equatorial  Counter  Current,  the  ship  Mentor's  Counter  Drift, 
and  Admiral  Kossel's  Drift.  The  greatest  ocean  temperature  of 
the  Pacific  is  84''  76'. 

The  tidal  chart  of  the  British  seas,  by  John  Scott  Russell, 
Esq.,  showing  the  progress  of  the  wave  of  high  water  through 
the  English  and  Irish  channels  and  rovind  the  pritislj  islands^ 
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is  a  very  interesting  map.    A  tidal  chart  of  the  whole  globe,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  is  given  m  the  letterpress. 

These  four  maps,  with  the  meteorological  one,  exhibiting  the 
currents  of  air,  have  been  bound  up  separately  for  the  convenience 
of  mariners.  They  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  having  been  ordered  by  them  for  use  in  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth,  we  cannot  doubt  their  imme- 
diate adoption  by  every  vessel  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  two  remaining  hydrographical  maps  represent  Uie  river 
systems  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  river  basins  are 
cfivided  by  lines,  and  the  declivities  of  the  countries  are  so  coloured 
as  to  show  the  different  seas  and  basins  into  which  they  deliver 
their  waters.  In  our  last  Number,*  we  have  already  given  a 
tabular  view  of  the  most  important  river  systems  taken  from  the 
letterpress  of  these  maps. 

III.  The  Meteoroloaical  department  of  the  Physical  Atlas,  or 
that  which  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  contains 
Jive  maps,  and  10  folio  pages  of  letterpress. 

The^rs^of  these  is  a  map  of  what  is  called  the  isotJiermal  lines 
or  curoesj  showing  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe,  and 
exhibiting  also  the  curvesf  of  equal  barometric  pressure,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown. 

In  another  map  is  exhibited  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  currents  of  air,  defining  by  colours  the  regions  of  the  globe 
within  which  the  constant  or  trade  winds,  and  the  periodical 
winds  or  monsoons,  and  local  winds,  prevail.  The  regions  visited 
by  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Typhoon  districts  of  the  China  sea,  are  also  indicated,  and 
in  the  descriptive  letterpress  are  given  notes  and  tables  explana- 
tory of  the  whole  subject  of  aerial  currents. 

The  third  BXid  fourt/i  maps  of  this  department  areHyetographic, 
or  rain  maps  of  the  world  and  of  Europe,  which  display  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  shading  the  distribution  of  rain  over  the  earth, 
the  zone  which  bounds  the  fall  of  periodical  rains,  the  desert  re- 
gions on  which  no  rain  falls,  and  tne  equatorial  limits  of  the  fall 
of  snow.  In  the  rain  map  of  Europe  and  in  the  descriptive 
letterpress,  the  different  phenomena  of  rain  and  snow  are  more 
minutely  detailed.;]; 

The  last  map  of  this  department  is  one  altogether  new,  ex- 
hibiting the  polarising  structure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been 
constructed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  from  his  own  observations  on 
the  polarisation  of  the  sky,  carried  on  for  four  successive  years  at 

•  Sec  tilts  Journal f  vol.  ix.  pp.  178-180. 

t  These  curves  have  been  fully  explained  in  thia  Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  235. 

;{:  Sec  tliis  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^30. 
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St  Andrews.  The  lines  or  curves  of  equal  polarisation  reprey 
sented  in  these  maps  are  related  to  what  are  called  neutral  pointSy 
or  poles  of  no-polarisation.  The  neutral  point  most  easily  seen 
is  situated  about  18^°  above  the  point  of  the  sky  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  sun.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Arago^  and  at  St.  An- 
drews, it  is  above  the  horizon  all  the  day  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember till  the  end  of  January,  never  rising  in  the  rest  of  the 
year  till  the  sun  is  w^ithin  11°  or  12^  of  the  horizon,  and  never 
setting  till  the  sun  is  11°  or  12°  above  the  horizon.  A  secondary 
neutral  point,  accompanying  this  neutral  point,  was  discovered 
by  Sir  David  Brewster.  Another  neutral  point,  about  18^° 
above  the  sun,  was  discovered  by  M.  Babinet,  and  is  of  course 
always  visible  when  the  sun  is  seen,  though  sometimes  within  the 
arctic  circle  when  the  sun  is  not  seen.  A  third  neutral  point, 
and  one  very  difficult  to  be  seen,  was  discovered  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  1841.  It  is  situated  about  12°  or  13°  at  an  average 
beneath  the  sun.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  this  neutral 
point,  and  that  of  M.  Babinet,  coincide  in  the  sun's  centre. 
After  treating  in  the  letterpress  of  these  three  neutral  points, 
and  of  the  secondary  neutral  point,  the  author  discusses  in 
three  sections  the  subject  of  the  maximum  polarisation  of  the 
sky,  and  the  form  of  the  lines  of  equal  polarisation,  which  are 
lemniscates,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  map. 

IV.  The  Natural  History  department  of  the  Physical  Atlas, 
contains  nine  maps  and  thirty-three  folio  pages  of  letterpress, 
illustrative  of  the  geographical  distribution  ot  plants,  animals, 
and  the  different  races  of  men. 

The  first  map  presents  to  us  two  separate  charts,  in  one  of 
which  the  globe  is  divided  into  twenty-five  regions,  each  of  which 
is  inhabited  by  different  classes  of  plants,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt and  Schouw,  while  in  the  others  are  given  the  profiles  of 
the  great  mountain  chains  in  five  different  zones,  showing  the 
distnbution  of  plants  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

The  second  map  exhibits  tne  distribution  and  cultivation  of 
the  most  important  plants  which  are  used  as  food  for  man,  in- 
cluding the  sugar-cane,  the  tea  and  coffee  plants,  and  spices ; 
and  in  the  letterpress  we  have  a  description  of  the  species  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  old  world,  and  also  those  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  new  world.  On  this  map  the  author  has  in- 
scribed the  curves  of  equal  summer  and  of  equal  winter  temper- 
ature, to  which  Humboldt  has  given  the  names  of  Isotheral  and 
Isocheimal  lines. 

The /ir«  maps  which  exhibit  the  geographical  distribution  of 
mammiferous  animals,  of  the  orders  Quodrumana  and  carnivor- 
ous animals,  of  animals  of  the  orders  Rodentia  and  Ruminantia, 
of  birds  and  reptiles,  convey  to  us  much  curious  information 
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mouths  of  fire.  The  ocean  becomes  calm  and  transparent  to 
display  its  mysterious  depths — its  coral  palaces  and  its  leviathan 
kings ;  and  the  opaque  earth  itself  throws  off  its  verdant  dra- 
pery, and  casts  even  its  epidermis  of  clay,  to  exhibit  its  gigantic 
osteology — its  heart  of  granite — its  limbs  of  basalt — and  its  abdo- 
minal stores  of  mineral  wealth,  held  in  bond  for  man. 

By  devoting,  therefore,  a  single  hour  to  the  contemplation  of 
our  globe  in  the  diorama  of  a  Physical  Atlas,  the  student  will 
witness  the  grandeur  of  the  tenement  in  which  he  dwells,  and 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  conception  of  Humboldt, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Earth."  He  sees  the 
mighty  ocean  in  peaceful  slumber  upon  its  shores.  The  daily 
tide  rolls  over  its  breast.  Currents  hot  and  cold  circulate 
through  the  aqueous  mass,  now  rising  and  falling,  now  advan- 
cing and  receding,  now  uniting  and  contending.  The  sunbeam 
lifts  its  waters  in  wreaths  of  vapour — the  whirlwind  sucks  them 
upward  into  waterspouts.  Here  is  its  surface,  variegated  with 
vegetable  life,  growmg  and  dying  among  its  waves,* — there  it 
swarms  with  animalculae,  marking  the  ship's  path  with  their 
phosphoric  light;— and  elsewhere  it  is  ploughed  by  the  polar 
icebergs — freighted  with  mineral,  vegetable,  and  even  animal 
existence.  He  looks  at  the  earth,  with  its  upheaved  mountain 
chains — ^its  erupted  lavas  and  its  rising  plains — its  disintegrating 
rocks,  returning  to  their  elements — and  its  thousand  rills  carry- 
ing back  to  the  ocean  the  spoils  which  the  ocean  gave.  He 
looks  at  the  azure  vault,  now  black  with  tempest,  now  red  with 
the  lightning's  glare,  now  raging  with  the  hurricane,  now  rattlin|j 
with  the  thunder.  He  looks  at  Nature's  bounties,  scatterea 
about  in  profuse  supply,  springing  and  flowering  and  decaying 
around  him.  He  looks  at  life  in  its  mortal  and  most  restless 
phase — at  the  rational  and  irrational  tyrants — possessing  all — dis- 
turbing all — devouring  all ;  and  looking  thus  at  the  picture  of 
Nature,  all  is  alive — all  in  commotion — matter  convulsed  and 
agitated — mind  hoping — fearing — ^trembling;  while  the  Great 
Globe  itself,  thus  instinct  with  life  and  motion,  is  the  only  ob- 
ject in  the  universe  that  seems  in  absolute  repose. 


•  See  this  Jonrtial,  vol.  ir.  p.  248. 
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Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fovoell  Buxton,  Bart. 

By  his  Son.    London. 

This  is  a  thoronghly  good  book — ^good  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  There  are  many  things  which  conspire  to  make  it  so.  It 
is  well  and  judiciously  written.    It  contains  the  life  of  a  man  of 

Srreat  talents^  great  energy  and  ceaseless  activity,  who  devoted 
limself  with  enthusiastic  zeal  to  the  most  interesting  and  en* 
nobling  pursuits  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind.  He  was  a 
successful  competitor  with  the  foremost  men  of  his  age  on  what 
he  himself  justly  called  '^  the  greatest  arena  that  ever  existed." 
He  brought  to  that  arena  none  of  the  arts  by  which  politicians 
generally  rise  to  eminence.  He  entered  it-,  praying  that  he  might 
be  preserved  from  the  snares  that  surrounded  him,  ^^  from  the 
power  of  personal  motives,  from  interest  or  passion,  prejudice  or 
ambition.  His  prayer  was  answered ;  he  kept  himself  pure, 
guided  in  his  arduous  course  by  truth  and  integrity,  labouring 
with  a  rare  singleness  of  heart  &r  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  man.  He  was  the  chief  instrument  in  winning  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  for  humanity  which  history  has  recorded,  and 
to  its  achievement  he  devoted  an  amount  of  labour  seldom  paral- 
leled. Yet  so  well  regulated,  so  admirably  balanced  was  his 
mind,  that  all  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a  member 
of  society — as  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  father,  an  employer,  a 
neighbour,  were  fulfilled  with  exemplary  propriety,  wita  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  others,  and  a  sympathy 
in  their  concerns,  which  made  him  the  object  of  universal  esteem 
and  of  the  strongest  affection.  We  have  here  the  Christian 
citizen  and  the  Christian  statesman  combined  in  a  manner  so 
attractive  as  to  make  this  book  one  of  the  very  best  a  father  can 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  son  whom  he  wishes  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  while  doing  at  the  same  time  what 
is  best  for  himself  and  his  family. 

It  is  instructive  to  mark  the  elements  and  influences  whicli 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  such  a  character.  We  can  dis- 
cern them  in  his  childhood ;  for  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
remark  holds  good — "  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man."  And 
the  character  of  the  boy,  as  has  so  often  happened  in  the  case  of 
eminent  men,  was  greatly  influenced  by  tlie  character  of  his 
mother. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom 
on  the  first  of  April  1786,  at  Castle  Hedingham.  His  father 
was  descended  from  an  honourable  family,  ana  was  High  Sneriff 
of  the  county  of  Essex.    Being  of  a  gentle  and  kindfy  djsposi- 
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tion,  devoted  to  field  sports,  and  mven  to  liberal  hospitality,  he 
was  highly  popular  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  diect  at  Larls' 
Colne  in  1792,  leaving  his  widow  with  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  eldest,  Thomas  Fowell,  being  at  tliat  time  but 
six  years  old. 

Mrs.  Buxton's  character  has  been  thus  briefly  described  by 
her  son : — "  My  mother,"  he  says,  "  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
vigorous  mind,  and  possessing  many  of  the  generous  virtues  in  a 
very  high  degree.  She  was  large-minded  about  everything — 
disinterested  almost  to  an  excess,  careless  of  difficulty,  labour, 
danger  or  expense,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  great  object.  With 
these  nobler  qualities  were  united  some  oi  the  imperfections 
which  belong  to  that  species  of  ardent  and  resolute  character." 

She  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  her  husband 
being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  children  were 
all  baptized  in  infancy,  nor  did  she  strive  to  alienate  them  from 
that  communion.  '^  She  was  more  anxious  to  give  them  a  deep 
regard  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  lofty  moral  standard,  than 
to  quicken  their  zeal  about  the  distinctive  differences  of  religious 
opinion."  While  maintaining  an  absolute  authority  over  her 
children  she  was  not  always  threatening  to  enforce  it.  There 
was  in  her  system  of  education  little  indulgence,  but  much  li* 
berty.  She  early  left  them  to  their  own  judgment,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  form  the  invaluable  habit  of  self-government,  so 
necessary  to  strength  of  character,  and  so  rarely  acquired  if  ne- 
glected in  youth.  Her  eldest  son  was  allowed  to  assume  almost 
the  position  of  a  master  in  the  house.  One  who  knew  him  well 
when  a  boy  said  of  him — "  He  never  was  a  child ;  hp  was  a 
man  when  in  petticoats." 

No  doubt  this  precocious  manhood  was  calculated  to  inspire 
wilfulness ;  and  he  described  himself  in  moi*e  than  one  of  his 
papers  as  having  been  in  his  boyhood  ^^  of  a  daring,  violent,  do- 
mineering temper."  But  this  did  not  trouble  his  strong-minded 
mother : — "  Never  mind,"  she  would  say,  "  he  is  self-willed  now, 
you  will  see  it  turn  out  well  in  the  end." 

Long  afterwards,  when  actively  employed  in  London,  her  son 
wrote  to  her  : — "  I  constantly  feel,  especially  in  action  and  exer- 
tion for  others,  the  effects  of  principles  early  implanted  by  you 
in  my  mind."  She  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  led  him  to  form 
and  express  his  opinions  without  reserve.  Hence  his  habitual 
decision,  and  his  custom  of  thinking  and  acting  for  himself. — 
Those  parents  who  dictate  to  their  children  in  every  trifle,  and 
allow  them  to  have  no  mind  or  will  of  their  own,  arc  little  aware 
that  they  are  thus  destroying  the  foundation  of  stability  of 
character  and  success  in  life. 

Mr*  Buxton  acknowledged  himself  much  indebted  to  a  man  in 
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hnnible  life,  Abraham  Plaiston,  the  gamekeeper.  He  was  en* 
tirely  illiterate,  but  his  memory  was  well  stored  with  yariouB 
rustic  knowled^.  He  had  much  natural  good  sense,  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  mother-wit,  integrity  and  courage  of  the  fiist 
order,  and  a  strong  love  of  truth. 

"  He  always,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  *'  held  up  the  highest  standard  of 
integrity,  and  filled  our  youthful  minds  with  sentiments  as  pure  as 
could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Seneca  or  Cicero.  Such  was  my 
first  instructor,  and,  I  may  add,  my  best ;  for  I  think  I  hare  profited 
more  by  the  recollection  of  his  remarks  and  admonitions  than  by  the 
more  learned  and  elaborate  discourses  of  all  my  other  tutors.  He 
was  our  playfellow  and  tutor  ;  he  rode  with  us,  fished  with  us,  shot 
with  us  upon  all  occasions." 

Mr.  Buxton  was  not  very  fortunate  in  his  early  scholastic  tutors. 
At  the  age  of  only  four  and  a  half  years,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Kingston,  where  he  suffered  severely  from  ill-treatment,  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  food !  He  was  then  removed  to  the  school 
of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  at  Greenwich.  There  he  found  a  kind 
master,  but  hardly  a  "judicious"  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
custom  of  compelling  the  boys  "  to  learn  the  collect,  epistle,  and 
gospel  as  a  punishment." — ^The  association  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  prayer  with  punishment,  was  not  the  best  mode  of  making 
the  youthful  mind  love  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  spending  eight  years  at  Dr.  Bumey's 
without  any  great  advances  in  learning,  lie  persuaded  his  mother 
to  allow  him  to  reside  at  home,  where  he  remained  for  many 
months,  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to  sporting,  desultory  reading, 
and  rambles  in  the  country.  At  this  time,  the  boyish  roughness 
of  his  manners  exposed  him  to  annoying  ridicule.  This  might 
have  driven  him  to  low  company,  to  the  comnanionship  of  the 
stable,  the  animalism  of  his  nature  might  have  oecome  predomi- 
nant— and  in  that  case  the  best  thing  that  might  be  written  on 
his  tomb  would  be,  that  he  was  a  kind-hearted  country  gentle* 
man,  and  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  familiar  with  the  genealogy 
and  merits  of  horses  and  dogs. 

"It  was,  indeed,"  says  his  biographer,  "a  critical  time  for  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  germ  of  nobler  qualities  lay  below — a  genial  influence 
was  alone  wanting  to  develop  it ;  and  through  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
vidence, as  he  used  emphatically  to  acknowledge,  that  influence  was 
at  hand.  Before  this  period,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  John 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Gumey,  of  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  with 
whose  family  his  own  was  distantly  connected ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1801,  he  paid  his  friend  a  visit  at  his  father's  house." 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  destiny.  He  found  here  a 
family  circle  possessing  the  charms  of  intellect  and  goodness  in 
an  extraordinary  degree^  which  fascinated;  assimilated,  and  en^* 
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nobled  all  congenial  minds  that  came  within  the  sphere  of  its 
inflaence — an  inflaence  which  has  been  widely  extended,  which 
has  in  fact  reached  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  is  felt  now,  and 
will  be  felt  to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
distant  tribes  of  mankind.  Mr.  Gnmey  had  then  been  several 
years  a  widower,  and  his  family  consisted  of  eleven  children, 
seven  girls  and  fonr  boys.  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  was  then  in  his 
16th  year,  and  was 

**  charmed  with  the  lively  and  kindly  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
whole  party,  while  he  was  surprised  at  finding  them  all,  even  the 
youngest  portion  of  the  family,  zealously  occupied  in  self-education, 
and  full  of  energy  in  every  pursuit,  whether  of  amusement  or  of  know- 
ledge. They  received  him  as  one  of  themselves,  easily  appreciating 
his  masterly,  though  still  uncultivated  mind ;  while  on  his  side  their 
cordial  and  encouraging  welcome  seemed  to  draw  out  all  his  latent 
powers.  He  at  once  joined  with  them  in  reading  and  study,  and  from 
this  visit  may  be  dated  a  remarkable  change  in  the  whole  tone  of  his 
character ;  he  received  a  stimulus,  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  in  the  formation  of  studious  habits  and  intellectual 
tastes }  nor  could  the  same  influence  fail  of  extending  to  the  refine- 
ment of  his  disposition  and  manners." — P.  9. 

How  many  gifted  youths  are  lost  for  want  of  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  such  society — of  the  purifying  and  preserving  in- 
fluence of  such  a  holy  and  happy  home ! — Who  will  not  concur 
in  Mr.  Buxton's  own  reflections  upon  the  subject  ? 

"  I  know  no  blessing  of  a  temporal  nature  (and  it  is  not  only  tem- 
poral) for  which  I  ought  to  render  so  many  thanks,  as  my  connexion 
with  the  Earlham  family.  It  has  given  a  colour  to  my  life.  They 
were  eager  for  improvement — ^I  caught  the  infection.  I  was  resolved 
to  please  them ;  and  in  the  College  of  Dublin^  at  a  distance  from  all 
my  friends  and  nil  control,  their  influence,  and  the  desire  to  please 
them,  kept  me  hard  at  my  books,  and  sweetened  the  toil  they  gave, 
llie  distinctions  I  gained  at  College,  (little  valuable  as  distinctions^ 
but  valuable  because  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  reflection 
were  necessary  to  obtain  them,)  these  boyish  distinctions  were  exclu- 
sively the  result  of  the  animating  passion  in  my  mind,  to  carry  back 
to  them  the  prizes  which  they  prompted  and  enabled  me  to  win."— 
P.  13. 

As  there  were  reasons  for  expecting  that  her  son  would  in- 
herit considerable  property  in  Ireland,  Mrs.  Buxton  deemed  it 
advisable  that  he  should  finish  his  education  in  Dublin ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1802,  he  was  placed  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Donnybrook,  who  prepared  pupils  for  the  Uni- 
versity. There  he  describes  himseli'  as  studymg  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  He  gave  up  desultory  reading,  never  looked  into  a 
novel  or  a  newspaper.    He  had  the  liberty  of  going  when  he 
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pleased  to  a  capital  shooting-place ;  he  only  went  twice  during 
the  five  years  he  was  in  Ireland.  ^^  I  had/'  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  his  son,  ^^  been  a  boy  fond  of  pleasure  and  idleness,  reading 
books  of  unprofitable  entertainment — ^I  became  speedily  a  youth 
of  steady  habits  of  application  and  irresistible  resolution." 

In  October  1803,  he  entered  the  Dublin  University  as  a  Fel- 
low Commoner.  So  successfully  had  he  prosecuted  his  studies, 
that  he  obtained  the  second  place  at  the  entrance  examination, 
and  at  the  next  he  got  the  premium  ;  and  he  exulted  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  that  had  been  so  honoured. 
Soon  after  he  won  the  Certificate  from  ^^  tremendous  antago- 
nists," among  whom  was  Mr.  John  Hen^  North,  afterwards 
distinguished  at  the  Irish  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Buxton,  who  formed  a  friendship  for  him  that  lasted  through 
life,  described  him  as  a  man  of  cheerful  temper,  elegant  taste, 
and  captivating  manners.  He  was  a  Conservative,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  his  exertions  in  Parliament  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  1805,  he  and  his  friend  North  became 
members  of  the  "  Historical  Society,'*  an  institution  connected 
with  the  University,  in  which  the  most  exciting  public  questions 
were  then  seriously  debated,  and  in  which  Plunket,  Bushe,  and 
other  distinguished  men  cultivated  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
Here  Mr.  Buxton  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  not  only  carried  off 
several  premiums,  but  tho  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  was 
awarded  him.  At  College  nothing  but  good  fortune  attended 
him.  His  industry  and  perseverance  enabled  him  to  win  every 
prize  for  which  he  contended.  He  got  the  Certificate,  and 
"  Valde  in  Omnibus." 

All  this  he  ascribed  to  his  Earlham  visit  and  nothing  else, 
and  especially  to  one  member  of  that  happy  circle,  to  whom  he 
was  engaged.  At  her  feet  he  laid  his  tmrteen  premiums,  and 
the  gold  medal,  the  highest  honour  of  Trinity  College,  together 
with  four  silver  medals  from  the  Plistorical  Society. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  when  he  had  taken  out  his  degree,  he 
received  the  highest  possible  proof  of  esteem  from  his  fellow- 
students.  He  was  invited  to  represent  the  University  in  Par- 
liament. This  honour  he  declined,  for  reasons  which  are  thus 
stated  by  himself: — 

"  On  May  13,  1807, 1  obtained  the  object  of  my  long  attachment, 
[Hannah,  fifth  daughter  of  Mr.  GurneyJ  having  refused,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prospect  of  this  marriageu  a  most  honourable  token  of 
the  esteem  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  prospect  was  indeed 
flattering  to  youthful  ambition— to  become  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  my  constituents  men  of  thought  and  education,  and  honour  and 
principle—my  companions,  my  competitors-^those  who  bad  known 
me  and  observed  me  for  years," 
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Mr.  Buxton's  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Irish  property 
were  disappointed,  and  he  found  that  his  fortunes  must  depend 
on  his  own  exertions.  After  deliberate  consideration,  he  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  following  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  en- 
tered into  negotiations  in  different  quarters,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  himself  in  business.  In  after  life,  when  referring 
to  this  penod,  he  said — ^^  I  longed  for  any  employment  that 
would  produce  me  a  hundred  a-year,  if  I  Had  to  work  twelve 
hours  a-day  for  it." 

After  a  year  spent  in  anxiety,  he  was  offered  a  situation  in 
Truman's  Brewery,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  partner 
after  three  years'  probation.  This  offer  he  joyfully  accepted,  and 
devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to  his  new  occupation.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  house  connected  with  the  brewery  in  SpitalBelds,  where 
he  resided  for  several  years,  and  where,  by  his  energy  and 
talent  for  business,  he  greatly  improved  the  establishment  with 
which  his  name  has  been  ever  since  connected.  In  1811  he 
was  admitted  as  a  partner ;  and  during  the  ensuing  seven  years, 
he  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  his  business.  The  success 
which  crowned  his  exertions  materially  paved  his  way  to  public 
life.  He  was  gradually  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
in  person  to  the  details  of  the  management,  but  continued  to 
take  a  part  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  concern. 

His  mother  used  to  set  betbre  him  the  idea  of  taking  up  some 
qreat  cause^  by  which  he  might  promote  the  happiness  of  man. 
He  did  not  forget  her  lessons ;  and  he  was  now  reminded  of 
them  by  an  acauaintance,  which  ripened  into  friendship,  with 
the  Quaker  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  William  Allen,  who 
initiated  him  into  some  of  those  questions  to  which  his  after  life 
was  so  useftilly  devoted.  Among  these  the  Bible  Society,  and 
the  condition  of  the  poor  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  first  occupied 
his  attention. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  his  public  labours,  wo 
may  briefly  advert  to  Mr.  Buxton'^s  religious  character,  that  the 
reader  may  see  with  what  principles  and  spirit  he  assumed 
his  mission  of  philanthropy,  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  by 
temperament  and  education. 

His  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God  was  imbibed  from  his 
mother,  and  he  retained  it  in  a  remarkable  degree  through  life. 
He  read  it  habitually  and  prayerfully,  and  bowed  implicitly  to 
its  authority.  Indeed  his  Church  mends  complainea  that  he 
was  led  by  this  feeling  to  disparage  human  teaching  unduly, 
calling  it  ^^  the  Bible  and  water."  His  views  of  religion  had 
not  become  decided  and  clear  till  1811,  when  he  began  to  attend 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  in  Wheeler  Chapel,  Spital- 
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fields,  to  whose  preaching  he  attributed  his  first  real  acquaint- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  himself  says — "  It 
was  much,  and  that  of  vast  moment,  that  I  here  learned  from 
Mr.  Pratt."  He  wrote  to  that  excellent  clerOTman  thirty  years 
afterwards — "  Whatever  I  have  done  in  my  life  for  Africa,  the 
seeds  of  it  were  sown  in  my  heart  in  Wheeler  Street  ChapeL" 

Those  seeds  found  in  his  mind  a  congenial  soil.  His  strong 
love  of  truth,  his  susceptibility,  his  conscientiousness,  his  in- 
tegrity, his  dislike  of  show  and  pomp,  and  empty  forms,  his  de- 
cided turn  for  the  substantial,  the  practical,  and  the  useful,  his 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  whatever  cause  he  took  up,  and  his 
j)ower  of  vividly  realizing  the  grand  results  of  present  labour 
in  the  distant  future,  all  gave  assurance  that  neither  the  ^^  way- 
side," nor  the  "stony  ground,"  nor  the  ground  overrun  with 
briers  and  weeds,  would  furnish  a  fit  emblem  of  his  heart — but 
rather  the  good  ground  where  truth  brought  forth  a  hundred- 
fold. We  are  everywhere  struck  in  these  memoirs  with  the 
deeply  religious  feeling,  the  strong  faith  and  fervent  prayerful- 
ness,  which  animated  him  in  all  his  public  labours.  Whatever 
he  did,  he  did  earnestly  as  unto  God.  He  acted  throughout  on 
his  own  motto — "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might."  A  portion  of  another  text  expresses  his  habit 
of  concentrating  his  energies  on  one  object — bringing  them  with 
burning  power  to  a  focus — "  This  one  thing  I  do^^  But  when 
this  one  thing  was  done,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  another,  and 
pursue  it  with  an  all-absorbinc  zeal  till  it  was  nnished.  And 
then  he  was  prompt,  with  the  humility  of  a  child,  to  ascribe  all 
the  glory  to  God ;  and  to  give  more  than  the  due  share  of  hon- 
our to  his  fellow-labourers. 

Let  the  reader  who  never  saw  Mr.  Buxton  imagine  these 
principles — this  noble  character — embodied  in  a  commanding 
person,  [he  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  a  powerfiu 
frame,  and  broad  chest,]  with  a  benevolent  and  highly  intel- 
lectual expression  of  countenance,  a  full-toned  voice,  a  manly 
and  playful  eloquence,  carrying  away  with  its  current  of  earnest 
thought  the  most  fastidious  of  audiences,  and  he  will  have  be- 
fore nim  the  illustrious  Emancipator  of  the  Negroes. 

In  November  1816,  Mr.  Buxton  made  his  first  speech  in 
public,  in  behalf  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  were  then  in 
great  distress.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House. 
The  statistics  of  misery,  and  the  forcible  appeals  which  it  con- 


was  so  pleased  with  the  s])irit  of  the  meeting,  that  he  sent  £5000. 
Mr.  Bu^^ton  was  now  "  launched  upon  tlmt  stream  of  labour 
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for  the  good  of  others,  along  which  his  course  lay  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life." 

In  1817  he  went  over  to  France  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
branch  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Paris.  In  the  passage  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  he  reflected  on  the  enormous  sums  ot  money 
spent  on  fortifications  by  the  two  greatest  nations  in  Europe, 
"  not  to  promote  civilisation  or  happiness,  but  for  purposes  of 
mutual  hostility,  defiance,  aggression,  and  bloodsned."  He 
wondered  that  the  respective  rulers  should  have  found  it  expe- 
dient to  keep  the  people  for  twenty-three  years  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  ana  that  we  should  so  often  have  illuminated  at  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  that  10,000  of  our  lively  neighbours  were  killed, 
and  20,000  wounded.  He  found  religion  in  a  low  state  in 
France — the  Protestants  sadly  indifferent,  and  the  Catholics 
either  "  quite  philosophically  careless,  or  thoroughly  bigoted." 
The  difficulties  which  the  restraints  of  Government  interposed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society,  made  him  feel  with 
Baxter,  "  how  great  a  sin  tyranny  is." 

About  this  time  he  published  a  work  on  Prison  discipline^ 
containing  a  painful  exposure  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
*  criminals  in  our  jails  ;  a  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  more 
earnestly  directed  by  the  laoours  of  his  sister-in-law  Mrs.  Fry. 
The  book  went  through  six  editions  the  first  year,  and  gave 
a  considerable  impulse  to  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject. 
It  was  praised  in  very  strong  terms  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  called  forth  a  congratulatory  letter 
from  Mr.  Wilberforce.  It  was  translated  into  French ;  it  led 
to  reformation  in  the  wretchedly  conditioned  jails  of  Madras^ 
and  found  its  way  even  to  Turkey. 

At  the  general  election  in  1818,  Mr.  Buxton  was  returned 
for  Weymouth,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  many 
years.  On  entering  Parliament,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney  wrote  to 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  stick  to  ^^  sound  Whiggism^^  to 
aid  the  great  work  of  education  and  reform  which  was  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  to  take  special  care  to  avoid  ^^  the  spirit  of 
Torj/isniy" — "  which  bears  the  worst  things  with  endless  apathy, 
because  they  are  old;  and  with  which  reason  and  even  hu- 
manity are  nothing,  and  the  authority  of  creatures  as  fallible  as 
ourselves  every  thing." 

He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  debate  of  import* 
ance  at  which  he  was  present.  The  subject  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Manchester  Magistrates  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  at 
Peterloo. — 

^^  We  have  bad  a  wonderful  debate.  Really  it  has  raised  my  idea 
of  the  capacity  and  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  All  the  leaders 
spoke,  and  almost  all  outdid  themselves.    But  Burdett  stands  first ; 
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his  speech  was  absolutely  the  first,  and  the  clearest,  and  the  finest 
display  of  masterly  understanding  that  I  ever  heard;  and  with  shame, 
I  ought  to  confess  it,  he  did  not  utter  a  sentence  with  which  I  could 
not  agree.  Canning  was  second ;  if  there  be  any  difierence  between 
eloquence  and  sense,  this  was  the  difference  between  him  and  Burdett. 
He  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  kept  the  tide  of  reason  and  argument, 
irony,  joke,  invective,  and  declamation  flowing,  without  abatement, 
for  nearly  three  hours.  Plunkett  wa«  third :  he  took  hold  of  poor 
Mcintosh's  argument,  and  griped  it  to  death,  ingenious,  subtle,  yet 
clear  and  bold,  and  putting  with  the  most  logical  distinctness  to  the 
House,  the  errors  of  his  antagonist.  Next  came  Brougham — ^and 
what  do  you  think  of  a  speech,  in  which  tlie  fourth  man  could  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  House  from  three  till  five  in  the  morning, 
afler  a  twelve  hours'  debate  ?  Now  what  was  the  impression  made 
on  my  mind,  you  will  ask.  First,  I  voted  with  Ministers,  because  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  subject  the  Manchester  Magistrates  to  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  ;  but  nothing  has  shaken  my  convictions  that 
the  Magistrates,  Ministers,  and  all  have  done  exceedingly  wrong.  I 
am  clear  I  voted  right ;  and  indeed  I  never  need  have  any  doubts 
when  I  vote  with  Ministers,  the  bias  being  on  the  other  side." — P.  81. 

He  further  expresses  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to 
his  uncle,  C.  Buxton,  Esq. : — 

^^  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  reprobating  the  Radicals.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  their  object  is  the  subversion  of  religion  and  the  constitu- 
tion, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  vote  for  any  measure  by  which  the  exer- 
tions of  their  leaders  may  be  suppressed ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  mucli 
differ  as  to  the  nature  of  those  measures.  I  most  strongly  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  at  Manchester ;  and  I  equally  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  in  giving  them  public  thanks ;  and 
I  tliink  in  future  as  well  as  in  common  prudence,  that  wretched  affair 
ought  to  bo  strictly  scrutinized,  and  it  will  be  very  awkward  if 
these  Magistrates^  having  been  thanked,  deserve  to  be  punished.*' 

These  avowals  seem  hardly  consistent  with  the  vote  for  Minis- 
ters, and  it  is  the  only  passage  in  his  parliamentary  course  which 
needs  explanation. 

In  the  year  1819  he  took  up  the  question  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  having  seconded  a  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  criminal 
laws  made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  His  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion was  very  effective  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  House  came  up  and  introduced 
themselves  to  him.  His  sterling  sense,  his  good  language,  his 
strong  facts  and  earnest  manner,  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and 
greatly  prepossessed  the  House  in  his  favour. 

^'  His  speeches  were  not  sparkling  or  splendid ;  their  end  was 
utility ;  their  ornaments  clearness^  fui*ce,  and  earnest  feeling.     He 
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usually  bestowed  much  care  in  preparation ;  not  in  embellishing  the 
style,  but  in  bringing  together  supplies  of  facts,  and  marshalling  them 
in  one  strong  line  of  argument.  Speaking  as  he  did  from  the  heart, 
and  for  the  most  part  on  subjects  ivhich  appealed  to  the  feelings  as 
>ve]i  as  to  the  judgment,  he  sometimes  rose  into  passages  of  impas- 
sioned declamation ;  but  the  usual  character  of  his  oratory  was  the 
succinct  and  business-like  statement  of  the  matter  in  hand." — P.  86. 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton  voted  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments in  all  cases  except  murder.  During  the  preceding  age 
the  Legislature  had  been  peculiarly  blood-thirsty. 

"  There  are  persons  living,"  he  said,  *'  at  whose  birth  the  criminal 
code  contained  less  than  sixty  capital  ofieuces,  and  who  have  seen 
that  number  quadrupled  ;  who  have  seen  an  act  pass  making  offences 
capital  by  the  dozen  and  by  the  score ;  and  what  is  worse,  bundling 
up  together  offences  trivial  and  atrocious — some  nothing  short  of 
murder  in  malignity  of  intention,  and  others  nothing  beyond  a  civil 
trespass ;  I  say  bundling  together  this  ill-assorted  and  incongruous 
package,  and  stamping  upon  it,  '  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.* 
The  law,  by  declanng  that  *  certain  crimes  sliould  be  punished  with 
death,'  had  declared  that  they  should  not  be  punished  at  all.  The  bow 
had  been  bent  till  it  had  snapped  asunder.  The  Acts  which  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  evil  had  proved  Acts  of  indemnity,  and  free  pardon 
to  the  fraudulent  and  the  thief,  and  Acts  of  ruin  and  destruction  to 
many  a  fair  trader." 

The  following  year  the  Committee  brought  in  its  report,  and 
the  result  was  a  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  in  cases  of 
forgery.  A  speech  of  Mr.  Buxton's  on  this  bill  excited  great  in- 
terest at  the  time. 

"  The  drifi  of  it  was  to  prove  that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  at  once 
inhuman  and  ineffective ;  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  induced 
judges  and  jurors  to  strive  for  an  acquittal,  and  tliat  the  uncertainty 
of  the  greater  penalty  was  therefore  more  readily  incurred  than  the 
certainty  of  the  lesser  one. 

"  '  Kill  your  father,*  he  exclaimed,  '  or  a  rabbit  in  a  warren,  the 
])enalty  is  the  same !  Destroy  three  Kingdoms  or  a  hop-vine,  the 
penalty  is  the  same  !  Meet  a  gipsy  on  the  high-road,  keep  company 
with  him  or  kill  him,  the  penalty  is  the  same  !' " 

The  result  of  this  svstcm  was  that  in  twelve  years  crime  had 
increased  fourfold.  In  1811  the  punishment  of  death  for  steal- 
ing from  bleaching-greens  was  abolished,  rather  as  a  concession  to 
the  folly  of  the  bleachers  than  as  a  dictate  of  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament. By  the  result,  however,  that  wisdom  was  confounded ; 
for,  whereas  before  the  mitigation  of  the  law  this  offence  had 
been  as  rife  as  other  capital  onences,  since  that  mitigation  all  the 
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capital  offences  had  increased  prodigiously  (some  elevenfold)— 
while  this  offence  had  decreased  two-thirds, — (P.  110.) 

The  reason  is  obvious.  When  the  penalty  was  not  Zt/!?,  the 
injured  were  ready  to  prosecute,  witnesses  did  not  hesitate  to 
certify  what  they  had  seen,  juries  brought  in  verdicts  according 
to  the  evidence,  mindful  of  their  oath — and  judges  did  not  listen 
to  the  technical  quibbles  by  which  the  guilty  might  escape.  It 
is  surprising  what  an  effect  a  small  degree  of  uncertainty  has  in 
increasing  crime  ;  and  uncertainty  must  always  be  the  result  of 
too  much  severity.  Henry  the  VIII.  hanged  72,000  persons  for 
robbery  alone ;  yet  Sir  Thomas  More  wonders  that  "  while  so 
many  thieves  were  daily  hanged,  so  many  still  remained  in  the 
country,  robbing  in  all  places.'* 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  hanged  500  criminals  a-year,  yet  complains 
bitterly  that  the  people  will  not  carry  out  her  laws  :  and  was  obliged 
to  appoint  stipendiary  magistrates  to  inflict  these  penalties.  We  find 
from  Strype  that  the  people  would  not  prosecute,  and  the  magistrates 
would  not  act."— P.  111. 

'^ '  It  is  a  fact/  says  Mr.  Buxton,  ^  that  600  men  were  condemned  to 
death  last  year  upon  statutes  passed  within  the  last  century.'  One  of 
the  worst  effects  of  the  sanguinary  system  of  punishment  was  the  pre- 
valence of  perjury  among  jurymen.  The  following  passage  is  not 
without  importance  at  the  present  time,  as  throwing  light  on  some  re- 
cent discussions  on  our  jury  system  : — ^Ailer  giving  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  juries  had  clearly  perjured  themselves  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  prisoners,  he  adds,  '  I  hold  in  my  hand  1200  cases  of  a 
similar  description.  Is  it  then  policy  or  prudence — ^I  say  nothing  of 
its  wickedness — to  tamper  with  what  is  so  very  delicate,  or  even  to 
permit  the  reputation  of  that  oath  to  be  impaired,  or  any  stain  to  be 
cast  upon  its  purity?  But  when  the  public  see  twelve  respectable 
men  in  open  court,  in  the  face  of  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  Judge,  call- 
ing God  to  witness  that  they  will  give  their  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence,  and  then  declaring  their  belief  in  things,  not  merdy  very 
strange  or  uncommon,  but  actual  physical  impossibilities — absolute 
miracles,  wilder  than  the  wildest  legends  of  monkish  superstition — 
what  impression  on  the  public  mind  must  be  made,  if  not  this,  that 
there  are  occasions  in  which  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable, 
to  ask  God  to  witness  a  palpable  and  egregious  Msehoodf  '* — ^F.  113. 

In  spite  of  facts  and  reasonings  like  these,  and  at  a  time  when 
230  offences  were  punishable  with  death,  the  bill  for  exempting 
forgery  from  the  number  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1822,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  brought  forward  the  question  again, 
and  proposed  certain  resolutions  on  the  criminal  code,  which  were 
rejected  in  1823 ;  and  he  and  his  friends  were  still  struggling 
against  superior  force,  when  Sir  B.  Peel,  on  his  accession  to 
office  in  1826,  undertook  the  momentous  task  of  remodelling  the 
whole  penal  code. 
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Mr.  Buxton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  impressions  the 
Hoase  had  made  upon  him,  and  his  position  and  pursuits  there, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  North,  whom  he  wished  to  join  him. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  says,  "  wonder  why  so  many  distinguished  men 
have  failed  in  it.  The  speaking  required  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind : 
the  House  loves  good  sense  and  joking^  and  nothing  else  ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  its  utter  aversion  is  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  called 
Philippian.  There  are  not  three  men  from  whom  a  fine  simile  or  sen- 
timent would  be  tolerated.  All  attempts  of  the  kind  are  punished 
with  general  laughter.  An  easy  flow  of  sterUng  plain  sense  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  this,  combined  with  great  powers  of  sarcasm  gives 
Brougham  his  station.  Canning  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  his 
reasoning  is  seldom  above  mediocrity ;  but  then  it  is  recommended 
by  language  so  wonderfully  happy,  by  a  manner  so  exquisitely  ele- 
gant, and  by  wit  so  cleiir,  so  pungent,  and  so  unpremeditated,  that  he 
continues  to  beguile  the  House  of  its  austerity.  Tiemey  has  never 
exerted  himself  much  in  my  hearing.  Wilbertbrce  has  more  native 
eloquence  than  any  of  them ;  but  he  takes  no  pains,  and  allows  him- 
self to  wander  from  his  subject :  he  holds  a  very  high  rank  in  the 
estimation  of  the  House.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  These 
great  creatures  turn  out,  when  viewed  closely,  to  be  but  men,  and 
men  with  whom  you  need  not  fear  competition.  Come  among  us, 
and  I  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  you  do  not  hold  a  foremost  place. 
My  line  is  distinctly  drawn.  I  care  but  little  about  party  politics ;  I 
vote  aA  I  like,  sometimes  pro  and  sometimes  con ;  but  I  feel  the  gi*eat- 
est  interest  in  such  subjects  as  the  slave-trade,  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  prisons  and  criminal  law.  To  these  I  devote  myself,  and  I 
should  be  quite  content  never  to  give  another  vote  upon  a  party 
question.** — P.  89. 

The  slavery  question  obtained  most  of  his  attention,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  an  ardour  which  soon  made  him  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Abolitionists  in  Parliament.  To  thia 
**  blessed  service"  he  was  earnestly  invited,  in  an  impressive  letter 
from  the  venerable  Wilberforce  in  1821.  After  thirty- tlu:ee 
years'*  labour  in  the  cause,  that  veteran  philanthropist  felt  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  that 
a  successor  was  needed.  That  cause  he  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
Buxton  as  his  "Parliamentary  heir-at-law."  Several  causes  had 
been  concurring  to  prepare  the  latter  gentleman  for  this  "  holy 
enterprise" — the  horror  of  slavery,  instilled  by  his  mother  in  boy- 
hood— his  connexion  with  the  African  Institution — the  dying 
cha^  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  beautiful,  the  eloquent,  the  spirit- 
ual Priscilla  Gurney,  who,  with  her  last  pulse  and  last  breath, 
pressed  his  hand  and  said, — "  The  poor,  dear  slaves  !"  His  mast 
zealous  fellow-labourers  in  this  work  were  the  two  Gumeys, 
another  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hoare,  Mr.  Zachary  Macatday,  a 
noble-minded  philanthropist^  and  a  prodigy  for  information — I)r« 
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Lushington,  whose  sound  judgment  and  sagacity  were  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  Lord  Suffield,  who  laboured  almost  alone 
in  the  Upper  House. 

In  1823  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  established|  Mr.  Buxton 
being  one  of  the  vice-presidents ;  and  the  committee  engaged 
warmly  in  the  task  of  collating  evidence,  and  spreading  informa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

'<  Public  feeling  was  soon  roused  into  activity,  and  petitions  begsm 
to  flow  in — the  lead  was  taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  presentation  of  their  appeal  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  should  be  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  campaign." 

Mr.  Buxton  then  gave  notice,  that  on  the  15th  of  May  he 
would  move,  That  the  House  should  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies.  He  made  his  motion 
accordingly,  and  an  animated  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
posed and  carried  certain  resolutions  as  an  amendment.  Tneir 
object  was  to  adopt  measures  for  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  slave  population,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights  and  privileges ;  and  tnis  was  to  be  accomplished  "  at 
the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and 
equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  o{ private  property T 

Mr.  Buxton  replied  in  a  bold  and  powerful  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  mankind  for  the  enslaved  ne£;roes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Ministerial  resolutions,  circulars  were  sent 
to  all  the  planters,  requiring  them  to  do  the  most  reasonable  things 
that  could  be  imagined,  namely,  to  provide  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  Cliristian  education  for  their  slaves — to  put  an 
end  to  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour — to  allow  slaves  to 
have  property  by  law — to  legalize  their  marriages — to  restrain 
the  power  of  arbitrary  punishment — to  abolish  the  corporal  punish- 
ment of  females — to  admit  the  testimony  of  slaves  in  courts  of 
justice — to  abolish  the  use  of  the  driving-whip  in  the  field,  &c. 

These  demands  produced  the  fiercest  excitement  in  the  West 
Indians. 

^^  Thoughts  were  openly  entertained  of  resisting  the  innovations  of 
the  Government  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  even  proposed  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  and  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  America.  They  could  find  no  language  sufficiently  bitter 
to  express  their  rancour ;  and  the  Colonial  Legislatures  unanimously 
refused  submission  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Government."— 
P.  137. 

When  the  Order  in  Council  reached  Deniarara,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  couceal  the  intelligence  from  the  black  ])opulation.  But 
exaggerated  rumours  got  abroad ;  the  negroes  found  the  ^^  great 
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king  of  England"  had  set  them  free,  and  they  refxised  to  work. 
Compulsion  provoked  some  outrages  on  person  and  property ; — 
martial  law  was  proclaimed.  Not  a  soldier  was  killed,  but  more 
than  100  negroes  were  shot,  47  were  subsequently  tried  and 
executed,  and  in  a  week  ten  were  torn  to  pieces  oy  the  lash,  some 
being  condemned  to  600  or  700  stripes.  Smith,  the  Independent 
missionary,  though  perfectly  innocent,  was  illegally  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the  Abolition- 
ists at  home  were  loaded  with  abuse.  The  Government  were 
intimidated,  Canning  forfeited  his  pledge  to  enforce  the  orders, 
and  would  do  nothing.  In  February  1824,  Mr.  Buxton  wrote 
thus : — 

"  The  degree  of — I  will  not  call  it  opposition,  but  virulence  against 
me — is  quite  surprising.  I  much  question  whether  there  w  a  more 
unpopular  individual  than  myself  in  the  House  just  at  this  moment. 
For  this  I  do  not  care. 

"  The  slavery  question  looks  wretchedly.  I  begin  to  think  that, 
opposed  as  we  are  by  the  West  Indians,  deserted  by  the  Government, 
and  deemed  enthusiasts  by  the  public,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  little  or 
nothing;  however  I  rejoice  that  we  have  tried." — ^P.  143. 

The  small  anti-slavery  party  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  and 
vitu])erated  as  '^  enthusiasts  "  and  "  saints."  Canning  resolved 
to  make  them  scape-goats,  and  some  timid  counsellors  advised 
that  his  attack  should  be  received  in  silence.  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney, 
ever  confident  of  truth  and  freedom,  suggested  words  of  en- 
couragement, and  Mr.  Buxton  came  forward  nobly  in  defence  of 
a  good  but  odious  cause.  He  held  the  minister  to  his  pledge, 
and  said— 

^'  I  know  bow  reproaches  have  rung  in  my  ears  since  that  pledge 
was  given,  and  how  they  will  ring  with  tenfold  fury  now  that  I  call 
for  its  fulfilment.  Let  them  ring !  I  will  not  purchase  for  myself  a 
base  indemnity  with  such  a  sting  as  this  on  my  conscience." 

Amidst  these  discouraging  circumstances  he  devoted  himself 
unremittingly  to  the  task  of  procuring  digested  proofs  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  slaves  were  treated,  and  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  black  population,  though  they  multiplied  fast  wherever 
they  were  free.     In  February  1824  he  writes — 

"  The  weight  of  business,  and  worse  still,  of  thought,  which  over- 
hangs me  at  this  time,  is  greater  than  I  ever  experienced  before.  I 
am  fatigued,  I  am  distressed  \^th  fatigue." 

The  tide  of  public  opinion  ran  high  against  the  Abolitionists ; 
none  but  far-seeing  men  of  sterling  principle  could  or  did  with- 
stand it.  It  was  when  the  enemy  thus  came  in  like  a  flood  that 
Mr.  Buxton  again  lifted  up  his  standard  in  the  House  of  Com* 
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,  ^  H\*v  iv*  laid  bare  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  tlio  planter^ 
^,    .\»i  4cJ^HU5k    lie  was  well  supported  by  Dr.  Lusbingtoni 

*  \  v.ix  juid  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
v')*    tv*  la  June  1824,  Mr.  Brougham  brought  forward  the 
^  ^    «  .  tc  uu^^onary  Smith,  in  a  brilliant  and  powerful  speech 
[^       %-vn  IkhuV  length.     It  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  public 

*  :  .v»,  vs'^viaUy  the  portion  in  which  ne  dwelt  upon  the  extra- 
r  *  - .  '^^""^  tvu^jearance  of  the  rebel  negi*oes,  in  the  midst  of  provo- 

*^.  ■»  •**  ^^  exasperating  for  human  nature  to  endure. 

*  I  '1  i*  vlcUite  cnanged  the  current  of  public  opinion.   The  pe^)le 
h.I  ti)k\4i  part  with  the  oppressors  through  ignorance.    The 

w  1^  ^N>t  Indian  interest  then,  as  now,  could  command  the  services 
.*M  uujscrupulous  and  powerful  press. 

«•  l1io  luUion,  which  before  had  partaken  of  the  consternation  of 
•'ic  iU«>^'niment,  began  to  awaken  to  the  truth,  and  from  hencefortli 
0»v^  ivliiiious  public  of  England  was  strongly  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
^u  «w\v^^'«l  uiisdionaries  and  their  persecuted  followers." 

|lv  the  impartiality  of  this  persecution,  the  planters  managed 
lv%  e\oito  the  abhorrence  of  all  Evangelical  denominations  in  tliia 
v>%untry.  The  authorities  of  Barbadoes  condemned  to  death  a 
WivJcyan  missionary,  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  for  the  imaginary  crime 
K^(  vHU*ivsponding  with  Mr.  Buxton,  who  said  in  the  House — "  I 
iu»vor  received  from,  or  wrote  to  him,  a  single  letter ;  nor  did  I 
know  that  such  a  man  existed,  till  I  happened  to  take  up  a  news- 
paiK'r,  and  there  read,  with  some  astonishment,  that  he  was  going 
lo  1)0  aanged  for  corresponding  with  me."' 

A  tyranny  so  sanguinaiy,  and  so  blind  in  its  fury,  aroused  the 
public  conscience  as  soon  as  its  deeds  were  known ;  and  the  sUtte 
of  feeling  was  such,  that  even  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
long  resist — ^made  up,  as  it  then  was,  of  ^^  West  Indians,  Grovern- 
mont  men,  a  few  partisans,  and  a  few  sturdy  Abolitionists."  On 
the  1st  March  1826,  Mr.  Buxton  presented  the  London  petition, 
signed  by  72,000  persons. 

During  the  following  year  he  occupied  himself  much  in  col- 
lecting and  arranging  evidence  on  the  Slave-trade  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Mauritius.  The  atrocities  that  were  brought 
before  him  in  this  inquiry — the  cruel  rending  of  family  ties — the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage — the  frightfiil  mortality — produced 
an  effect  on  his  benevolent  heart  which  was  very  near  proving 
fatal.  He  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  anguish  and  in- 
dignation, that  he  several  times  left  his  papers,  and  paced  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  lawn,  entirely  o^rcome  by  his  feelings,  and 
exclaiming  aloud»  "  Oh,  it 's  too  bad  ;  it 's  too  bad  1 — I  can't  bear 
it."  On  3ie  next  day,  which  waa  Sunday,  he  was  seized  witli 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  remained  unconscious  till  Wednesday,  when 
he  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  recovery. 
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<'  I  am  glad/'  said  he,  "  that  the  first  object  I  noticed  was  my  dear 
wife.  I  well  remember  the  expression  of  deep  anxiety  upon  her 
countenance.  To  her  delight  I  spoke  to  her,  and  the  words  I  used 
were  those  which  expressed  my  unbounded  affection  towards  her."— 
P.  192. 

This  alarming  seizure  produced  a  profound  sensation  among 
all  his  fijends ;  and  the  Abolitionists^  in  the  greatest  solicitude, 
made  hourly  inquiries  about  his  health,  till  he  was  pronounced 
convalescent. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Buxton's  laboivs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Mauritius  case  were  crowned  with  complete 
success. 

"  Long  unnoticed  and  unchecked  by  the  Government  at  home,  the 
evil  had  grown  up  and  flourished ;  but  it  withered  in  a  day.  Those 
who  had  readily  joined  in  it  while  veiled  from  sight,  now  shrunk  from 
the  light  which  fell  upon  their  doings." 

In  this  good  work  Mr.  Buxton  derived  gi'eat  assistance  from 
Mr.  Jeremie,  a  gentleman  singularly  devoted  to  the  truth  and 
the  right,  vrithout  any  selfish  regard  to  consequences,  who  had 
held  a  public  office  in  St.  Lucia,  but  had  there  ruined  his  pros- 
pexjts  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  struggled  against  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  slaves. 

For  three  years  the  question  of  Colonial  Slaverv  was  sufiered 
to  rest ;  but  public  opinion  was  gaining  strength,  and  the  agita- 
tion was  becoming  more  popular.  If,  said  Mr.  Buxton,  in  1827, 
"  a  man  had  a  large  share  of  reputation,  he  would  lose  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  slaves ;  if  he  had  a  mode- 
rate share,  he  would  lose  all."  But  it  was  not  so  in  1830.  The 
Anti-Slavery  feeling  had  gained  ground,  and  the  planters  had 
lost  the  public  sympathy. 

'^  They  had  hurled  back  ih&  quiet  suggestions  of  Government  with 
every  expression  of  defiance  and  contempt — they  had  punished  the 
rebel  negroes  withaseverity  which  shocked  every  feeling  of  humanity — 
they  had  condemned  Smith  to  the  gallows,  and  thus  turned  the  Inde- 
pendents against  them — they  forced  Shrewsbury  to  fly  for  his  life,  and 
the  Wesleyans  were  aroused — the  Baptist  chapels  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  Baptists  became  their  enemies." — P.  243. 

It  was  now  felt  that  the  idea  of  mitigating  slavery  was  ho^ 
less.  It  was  useless  to  think  any  more  of  lopping  oflT  the  branches. 
Th^re  was  a  fixed  determination  to  root  out  the  abomination 
thoroughly  and  at  once.  .  This  determination  was  greatly 
strengUiened  by  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  JeflSrey  made  an  eloquent  speech,  urging  the  meet- 
ing to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  "  aDolishing  slavery  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period."  But  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  broke  in  with 
a  vehement  protest  against  any  further  pretexts  for  delay,  ex- 
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claiming — "  We  ought  to  tell  the  Legislature  plainly  dnd 
strongly  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  property  in  man — that  there 
are  800,000  individuals  sighing  in  bondage  under  the  intolerable 
evils  of  West  Indian  slavery,  who  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  free 
as  we  ourselves  have — that  they  ought  to  be  free — and  that  they 
must  be  made  firee." 

This  bold  expression  of  Christian  and  manly  sentiment  caused 
the  meeting  to  separate  in  confosion,  but  only  to  reassemble  a 
few  days  later,  '^  when  a  most  eloquent  speech  having  been 
made  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  a  petition  for  immediate  eman- 
cipation was  adopted,  to  which  22,000  signatures  were  rapidly 
subscribed."— P.  248. 

But  Government  was  still  for  using  gentle  treatment  with  the 
planters,  for  humouring  their  prejudices,  and  trusting  to  their 
good  intentions,  as  if  tney  had  any.  '^  If  patience  be  a  virtue, 
then  was  the  administration  most  virtuous,  with  such  fortitude 
did  they  submit  to  the  suffering  of  the  slaves."  They  knew  that 
the  slaves  were  cruelly  ill-treated — having  no  legal  redress  for 
any  wrongs  inflicted  on  them,  and  being  compelled  to  work,  in 
Jamaica,  for  example,  nineteen  hours  a-day  during  crop-time,  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  at  other  seasons,  with  intervals  for  rest  and 
food  amounting  to  two  hours  and  a  half. — Still  in  the  charitable 
eye  of  Government,  the  masters  were  humane  and  honourable 
men,  from  whom  all  desirable  ameliorations  might  be,  in  due  time, 
expected.  They  might  as  well  have  waited  for  the  negro's  skin 
to  turn  white ! 

In  the  four  *•  Crown  colonies,"  Demerara,  Berbice,  Trinidad, 
and  St.  Lucia,  where  slavery  was  mildest,  and  where  some  miti- 

fations  had  been  enforced,  the  registered  punishments  inflicted 
y  the  magistrates  in  the  two  years  1828-9  amounted  to  68,921, 
of  which  25,094  were  inflicted  upon  females.  Allowing  the  legal 
number  of  25  stri[>es  for  each  punishment^  we  have  an  aggregate 
of  1,350,000  stripes  inflicted  by  the  magistrates  in  these  tour 
colonies  alone,  and  this  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  planters 
themselves. — (P.  253.) 

Captain  S.  Hodgson,  in  his  "Truths  from  the  West  Indies," 
shows  what  slavery  was,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  true 
secret  of  "  West  Indian  distress,"  about  which  we  hear  so  much 
at  present. 

**  There  are  few  bona  Jide  proprietors  resident  on  the  spot ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  estates  are  mortgaged  to  nearly  their  full  value, 
and  are  superintended  by  some  of  the  mortgagees  or  their  agents. 
These  people  have  no  idea  beyond  grinding  out  of  the  property  the 
largest  possible  sum  in  the  shortest  possible  period^  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  eventual  ruin  they  must  entail  by  the  overworking  of  the 
soil ;  and  having  no  sympathy  for  the  slaves^  whom  they  literally  re- 
«;ard  as  cntde,  they  think  alone  of  the  present  gain  to  themselvest 
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Where  the  proprietor  resides,  I  have  generally  observed  him  kind, 
and  his  people  happy  and  contented." 

No  wonder  then  that  the  population  decreased  with  awful 
rapidity.  Dui'ing  ten  years,  tne  slaves  of  the  fourteen  sugar- 
growing  colonies  diminished  to  the  number  of  45,800  persons, 
while  the  free  black  population  in  Demerara  had  (exclusive  of 
manumissions)  doubled  in  fourteen  years ;  and  the  free  negroes 
of  Hayti  had  increased  520,000  in  twenty  years :  i. «.,  their  num- 
ber had  more  than  doubled.  In  1831,  Mr.  Buxton  dwelt  upon 
this  fact  in  a  powerful  speech.  He  showed  that  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  is  too  strong  for  climate,  for  war,  for  savage  life, 
for  vice  and  misery,  yields  at  once  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by 
slaves. 

''Where  the  blacks  are  free  they  increase.  But  let  there  be  a 
change  in  only  one  circumstance,  let  the  population  be  the  same  in 
every  respect,  only  let  them  be  slaves  instead  of  freemen,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  immediately  stopped.'* 

His  Biographer  adds — 

''  The  appalling  fact  was  never  denied,  that  at  the  time  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  was 
800,000:  in  1830  it  was  700,000;  that  is  to  say,  in  twenty-three 
years  it  had  diminished  by  100,000.  In  1834,  when  emancipation 
took  place,  the  law  of  nature  resumed  its  force,  the  population  began 
to  increase,  and  the  census  of  1844  proves  that  in  the  twelve  previous 
years  the  black  population  in  fourteen  of  the  islands  had  increased  by 
54,000.'— P.  261. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  Abolition,  the  cruelties  of  the  planters  in- 
creased, and  also  their  rancour  against  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  negroes,  as,  to  adopt  their  own  words,  ^^  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  slavery."  At  length  it  became  evident  that  in 
a  very  short  time  there  would  be  a  general  revolt  of  the  negroes, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be  fearful.  A  partial  insurrec- 
tion in  Jamaica  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  made  the  wrath  of  the 
planters  overflow  all  bounds.  They  were  resolved  to  extinguish 
Christianity  in  the  island ;  accordingly,  they  destroyed  seventeen 
chapels,  and  inflicted  on  the  pastors  and  their  flocks  every 
species  of  cruelty  and  insult. 

'<  I  stake  my  character,"  said  Mr.  Buxton,  "  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
fact,  that  negroes  have  been  scourged  to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  un- 
charged with  any  crime,  save  that  of  worshipping  their  God." 

The  K«v.  Messrs.  Knibb  and  Burchell  were  banished,  and  ar- 
rived in  England  at  the  very  juncture  when  their  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees,  then  sitting  m  both  Houses,  was 
of  the  utmost  value.  The  Committees  reported : — Two  points 
seemed  estabii^bed-'l.  That  there  was  no  remedy  for  slaveiy 
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but  extirpation ;  2.  That  its  abolition  was  safe.  The  Beform 
Bill  had  passed — a  Reform  Ministry  were  in  Downing  Street  and 
they  nndertook  and  accomplished  the  great  work  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  but  it  required  the  most  strenuous  and  determined  efforts 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  party  in  the  House,  and  out  of  doors,  to 
procure  a  satisfactory  measure.  ]Mr.  Buxton's  firmness  and 
fidelity  were  tried  more  by  the  entreaties  of  ministerial  iriendsy 
than  by  all  the  fury  of  the  West  Indians.  On  the  day  that  Mr. 
Stanley  brought  in  his  bill,  July  6,  1833,  he  wrote  : — 

'*  It  retains  the  apprenticeship  for  twelve  years,  which  makes  me 
very  indignant,  and  would  make  me  very  unhappy,  if  I  did  not  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  beat  them  out  of  it  in  com- 
mittee," 

He  moved  an  amendment  on  this  point,  and  suggested  one 
year  as  a  sufficient  apprenticeship.  The  amendment  was  lost  by 
a  minority  of  only  seven.  !Mr.  Howley  then  consented  to  re- 
duce the  term  to  seven  years.  Air.  Baxton  voted  for  the  grant 
of  £20,000,000  to  the  planters ;  but  persevered,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  half  the  sum  should  be  retained  till  the  termination  of 
the  aj>prenticeship.  On  the  7th  August  1833,  the  Bill  passed 
tlie  Lower  House,  and  went,  with  little  delay,  tlirough  the 
Lords. 

^'  I  woold,"  writes  Miss  Buxton,  ^'  that  Mr.  TTilberforce  had  lived 
one  fortnight  longer,  that  my  father  might  have  taken  back  to  him 
JiiljilM^  the  task  he  gave  him  ten  years  ago !  ** 

The  effect  of  the  news  in  the  West  Indies  was  most  gratify- 
ing. All  e^41  prognostications  were  fiilsified  by  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  negroes.  The  1st  of  August  1834  was  spent  by 
them  in  religious  exercises.  There  was  the  profoondest  joy  and 
gratitude,  but  not  an  act  of  impropriety. 

Mr.  Baxton  reinsed  at  first  toioin  in  the  subsequent  movmnent 
against  the  apprenticeship ;  but  he  was  constrained,  by  the  un- 
deniable abuses  perpetrated  by  the  masters,  to  admit  Uie  neces- 
sity of  abolishing  it.  They  broke  their  bargain.  They  took  the 
twenty  millions,  but  laboured  to  retain  slavery  under  anodier 
name.  They  had  no  excuse  for  this.  The  n^roes  acted  ad- 
mirably— not  an  instance  of  provocation  did  they  afford. 

"  My  expectations,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  '^  are  sorpaased.  God's 
blessing  has  been  on  this  perilous  work  of  humanity.'' 

He  greatly  rejoiced  when  the  apprenticeship  was  abolished, 
and  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  be^i  quite  wrong  on  this 
point.  While  Joseph  Sturge  and  the  Anti-Slavery  party  bad 
been  quite  right  on  this  score,  the  planters  have  no  r^riit  to  com- 
plain. Had  they  honestly  stood  by  their  contract,  they  inig;bt 
have  enjoved  the  foil  benefit  of  the  appraiticeship. 
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'  Siibsequentlj  Mr.  Buxton  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade^  which  he  laboured  to 
abolish,  by  establishing  trade  and  commerce  and  Christian 
Missions  in  Africa.  The  Aborimnes  in  that  continent  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Philip,  with  whom  he 
co-operated  in  protecting  the  Hottentots.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  more  effectually  desti'oying  the  traffic  in  slaves,  that  he 
took  such  an  active  part  in  getting  up  the  Niger  Expedition, 
which  he  watched  with  the  liveliest  and  most  prayerful  interest, 
and  whose  melancholy  failure  overwhelmed  him  with  sorrow. 
Yet  it  was  the  climate  alone  that  dashed  his  hopes.  In  every 
other  respect  his  expectations  were  fully  realized. 

He  felt  deeply  for  the  wron^  inflicted  upon  our  fellow-men  in 
connexion  with  European  colonization.  The  spirit  that  has 
more  or  less  actuated  those  who  have  promoted  it,  was  curiously 
exemplified  by  the  Dutch.  In  1652  the  first  Dutch  settlement 
was  formed,  and  ^^the  curse  of  Christian  neighbours"  fell  upon 
the  helpless  owners  of  the  land,  now  known  as  "  Cape  Colony." 
Van  Kiebech  the  governor,  was  vexed  to  see  so  many  fine  head 
of  cattle  with  the  savages,  and  he  writes  in  his  journal,  that  if 
it  had  been  allow^ed,  he  might  in  one  day  have  deprived  them  of 
10,000  head.  With  150  men  it  might  have  been  done,  as  the 
natives  came  unarmed,  not  having  the  least  suspicion  that  white 
men  and  Christians  could  be  dishonest  or  treacherous.  A  day 
or  two  later,  this  philosophic  governor  '^  wondered  at  the  ways 
of  Providence,  which  permitted  such  noble  animals  to  remaui  in 
the  possession  of  heathens." 

They  were  not  long  suffered  to  retain  them.  Their  rich  lands 
and  herds  became  the  spoiler^s  prey.  This  peasantry,  once  so 
industrious,  so  frugal,  so  wealthy  in  flocks  ana  herds — so  honest 
and  confiding — were  gradually  subjected  to  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  the  Dut3i  boors,  who  brougnt  down  their  hearts  by  the 
heaviest  labours,  and  the  most  revolting  punishments. — 

"  Beneath  this  grinding  misery  their  numbers  had  dwindled,  their 
persons  had  become  dwaried,  and  their  minds  brutalized,  till  the  very 
Negro  Slaves  looked  down  on  them  as  lower  and  baser  drudges,  far 
below  the  level  of  mankind."— P.  209. 

It  is  this  degradation  of  manhood  that  is  the  chief  curse  of 
tyranny,  and  that  makes  it  so  great  a  sin.  Mr.  Buxton  had  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Hottentots  liberated  by 
our  Government,  through  his  instrumentality.  A  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  regarded  as  their  Magna 
Charta,  was  carried  unanimously  in  Julv  1828.  Mr.  Buxton 
expected  that  a  thousand  blessings  would  accompany  liberty, 
and  he  was  right.  So  early  as  1832,  we  find  the  ibllowing  tes- 
timony borne  to  the  conduct  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  Kat  Eiver 
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settlement : — "  By  patient  labour,  with  manly  moderation  And 
Christian  temperance,  they  have  converted  the  desert  into  a 
fnn'tful  field." 

Colonel  Bell,  the  Government  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  saya 
that  as  free  labourers  and  small  fanners,  they  have  made  '^  a 
very  surprising  progress.  A  large  portion  of  them,  from  being 
an  indolent,  intemperate,  and  improvident  class,  have,  since  a 
field  was  opened  for  virtuous  ambition,  become  industrious,  sober 
and  prudent  in  their  conduct."  Colonel  Wade  bears  similar 
testimony.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  to  whom  this  people  is  under  the 
deepest  obligation  for  his  zeal  on  their  behalf,  thus  contrasts  the 
condition  of  the  bondsmen  with  that  of  the  free,  and  the  pictures 
are  very  suggestive,  and  tell  us  that  we  should  never  despair  of 
any  tribe  of  mankind  however  degraded,  and  that  vices  and  de- 
fects which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  blood,  or  colour,  or 
malformation  of  the  skull  and  other  causes,  are  really  the  faults 
of  oppression  and  maltreatment : — 

"  Regarded  by  the  Negro  Slaves  as  only  fit  to  be  their  drudges ; 
despised  by  the  Caffres,  and  by  all  the  natives  in  a  state  of  freedom  ; 
and  represented  by  traders  as  scarcely  possessing  the  human  form,  a.s 
the  most  filthy  stupid  beings  in  the  world,  as  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered belonging  to  the  human  race,  the  Kat  River  now  presents  a 
scene  of  industry,  sobriety,  decency,  not  surpassed  by  the  peasantry  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  They  are  building  themselves  good  houses, 
they  are  very  decently  clothed,  their  industry  is  admitted  even  by 
their  enemies." 

They  travel  considerable  distances  to  attend  worship^profit- 
ing  much  by  their  religious  instruction  ;  and  their  children,  who 
are  acute  and  intelligent,  they  send  regularly  to  the  mission 
schools. 

With  all  his  zeal  for  Protestantism,  Mr.  Buston  never  swerved 
from  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  :  he  voted  for  Emancipation  in  1829.  And  though 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  anxious  for  its 
influence  and  stability,  he  voted  for  the  Appropriation  clause  in 
the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  of  the  Whigs.  In  regard  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  he  gave  eloquent  expression  to  sentiments 
which  are  not  even  now  without  their  importance  and  signi- 
ficance:— 

"  How  has  it  been,"  he  asked,  "  that  truth  itself,  backed  by  a  Pro- 
testant establishment,  by  a  Protestant  king,  a  Protestant  army,  a  Pro- 
testiint  parliament — that  truth  itself,  so  far  from  advancing,  has  not 
kept  her  ground  against  error?  My  solution  of  the  question  is,  that 
we  have  resorted  to  force  where  reason  alone  could  prevail.  We  have 
forgotten  that  though  the  sword  may  do  its  work — mow  down  armies, 
and  subdue  nations — it  cannot  carry  conviction  to  the  understanding 
pf  men  \  nay,  the  very  use  of  force  tends  to  create  a  barrier  to  the 
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teception  of  that  truth  which  it  intends  to  promote.  We  have  for- 
gotten that  there  is  something  in  the  human  breast — ^no  base  or  sor- 
did feeling,  the  same  which  makes  a  generous  mind  cleave  with  double 
affection  to  a  distressed  and  injiured  friend,  and  which  makes  men 
cleave  with  tenfold  fondness — deaf  to  reason,  deaf  to  remonstrance, 
reckless  of  interest,  prodigal  of  life — to  a  persecuted  religion.  I 
charge  the  failure  of  Protestant  truth  in  converting  the  Irish,  upon 
the  head  of  Protestant  ascendency.        ♦        ♦        •         ♦        • 

"  I  like  the  bill,  and  shall  vote  for  it :  first  because  tithe  is  adjusted  ; 
secondly,  because  stipend  is  to  be  measured  by  duty  ;  thirdly,  because 
education  is  to  be  granted.  I  like,  and  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  lastly, 
because  it  bears  no  affinity  to  the  old,  overbearing  system  of  Protes- 
tant ascendency  ;  and  because,  as  I  have  so  oflen  said,  it  gives  my  faitli 
fair  play ;  because,  at  last,  the  Protestant  religion  will  do  herself 
justice.  Stnpped  of  her  odious  disguise,  she  will  appear  to  the  Irish 
what  we  know  she  is.  She  will  appear  in  her  natural,  her  peaceful, 
her  charitable,  her  attractive  character." — P.  391. 

In  the  same  enlightened  spirit  he  advocated  the  new  system  of 
National  Education.  By  doing  so  he  gave  great  offence  to  his 
Church  friends,  who  ascribed  to  him  the  wish  to  destroy  the 
Establishment;  but  had  his  views  prevailed — had  the  Appro- 

1)riation  Clause  not  been  weakly  abandoned,  not  only  would  the 
[rish  Church  now  rest  upon  a  firmer  foundation,  not  only  would 
Protestantism  have  flourished  more ;  but  most  of  the  difficulty 
which  has  since  beset  Irish  Government  would  have  Been  obvi- 
ated ;  and  particularly  the  serious  emban'assnients  arising  out  of 
the  Poor  Law  might  have  been  avoided.  What  a  long  train  of 
calamitous  consequences  may  follow  a  single  act  of  expediency 
imposed  by  the  exigencies  of  party ! 

Though  death  had  more  than  once  made  breaches  in  Mr. 
Buxton's  family  circle,  and  his  parental  affection,  which  was 
unusually  strong,  had  to  endure  heavy  shocks,  yet  no  man  could 
be  happier  in  his  domestic  relations,  or  in  the  friends  that  sur* 
rounaed  him.  Frequently  in  his  private  meditations  and  j)ray- 
crs,  and  in  his  correspondence,  he  breaks  forth  in  earnest  ex- 
])ressions  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  peculiar  blessings  thus  con- 
ferred on  him.  Like  other  great  men  of  simple  character  and 
genial  spirit,  he  loved  to  unbend  with  little  children,  to  mingle 
m  their  sports,  and  accommodate  himself  to  their  capacities ; 
and  accordingly  he  secured  their  confidence  and  love. 

In  1837,  he  lost  his  election  at  Weymouth,  because  he  refused 
to  open  public-houses,  and  "lend"  money  to  the  extent  of  £1000. 
This  event  caused  much  regret  to  his  former  supporters,  who 
presented  him  with  a  gratifying  testimonial. 

From  no  less  than  twenty-seven  difJ'erent  places  were  proposals 
made  to  him  to  stand  as  a  candidate,  but  he  felt  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportune  i*epose  afforded  him,  and  accoixlingly 
declined  them  all.    in  1839  and  1840,  he  made  a  journey  through 
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France  and  Italy,  during  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  interesting 
letters,  describing  the  scenes  he  passed  through.  At  Rome  he 
visited  the  prisons,  and  made  valuable  suggestions  to  the  Pope 
and  his  ministers  as  to  their  improvement,  which  was  greatly 
needed. 

He  returned  to  England  in  tolerable  health,  impatient  to  resume 
his  African  labours.  A  meeting  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  that 
continent  was  held  on  the  1st  June,  1840,  in  Exeter  Hall,  Prince 
Albert  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  great  array  of  the  nobility  pro- 
sent,  and  the  papers  described  it  as  a  ^^  most  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent display  of  national  feeling."  Mr.  Buxton  moved  the  first 
resolution. 

Shortly  after  this  meeting  of  the  African  Civilisation  Society, 
Her  Majesty  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  a  baronet,  without 
any  suggestion  to  that  effect  from  his  friends.  No  man  was 
better  entitled  to  such  an  honour.  Though  no  longer  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  still  busy  with  his  schemes  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
restrain  the  activity  of  his  temperament,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
valuable  life.  His  time,  however,  was  come — he  had  fulfilled 
his  course  and  done  his  work.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  ex- 
ercises of  ardent  devotion.  His  confessions  of  unworthiness  and 
repentance  were  emphatic  and  often  repeated,  his  trust  in  re- 
deeming love  unwavering,  and  his  prayers  most  fervent.  On  its 
being  remarked  to  him,  when  near  his  departure,  that  he  had  a 
firm  iiold  on  Christ,  he  replied  in  a  clear  and  emphatic  manner^ 
"  Yes,  indeed  I  have !  unto  eternal  life^^ 

"  On  the  19th  February,  1844,  he  was  very  much  exhausted,  but 
tranquil  in  body  and  mind.  Towards  the  aflernoon,  symptoms  of  in- 
creasing oppression  returned;  and  as  the  evening  advanced  it  wats 
evident  he  was  entering  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  sank 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  his  family  collected  round  his  bed — but  no  longer  to 
be  recognised  by  their  honoured  head :  it  was  only  to  watch  the  peace- 
ful departure  of  the  spirit.  He  lay  perfectly  still,  and  about  a  quarter 
before  ten  o'clock,  fell  asleep  in  his  Lord." — P.  589. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  ruined  chancel  of  the  little 
church  of  Overstrand.  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  a  committee  was  formed  for  erecting  a  testi- 
monial to  his  memor}^  The  project  was  warmly  approved. 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  subscribed  £50,  and  the  sum  of  £2000 
was  raised.  Of  this  the  sable  children  of  Africa,  whom  his  la- 
bours had  so  greatly  blessed,  eagerly  contributed  £450,  chiefly 
in  pence  and  half-pence.  The  testimonial  is  to  be  a  full-length 
statue,  (executed  by  Mr.  F.  Thrupp,)  to  be  placwl  between  the 
monuments  of  Granville  Sharp  and  William  Wilberforce,  in 
Westminster  Abbey, 
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Abt.  V. — 1.  -Die  Seherin  von  Frevorsij  etc.  Mitgetheilt  von 
JusTiNTJS  Kerneb.  3te  Auflage.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen, 
1838. 

2.  Arcanes  de  la  Vie  Future  devoiUsy  etc.  Par  M.  Alph.  Cahagnet. 
Paris,  1848. 

3.  The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  By  Catherine  Crowe.  In  2 
volumes.    London,  1848. 

In  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  mankind,  when  alike  unguided 
and  untrammelled  by  a  definite  method  of  investigation,  has  ex- 
hibited the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  unembodied 
spirits  in  general,  and  in  that  of  disembodied  human  ones  in 
particular.    Nor  has  this  belief  or  half-belief  always  been  dis- 
sociated from  the  supposition  that  such  spirits  occasionally  visit 
or  revisit  the  earth,  making  themselves  sensible  to  people  yet  in 
the  flesh.     It  is  upon  the  records  of  such  apparitions,  indeed, 
that  it  rests  its  claims  as  a  part  of  the  popular  creed  of  the  world. 
It  appears  that,  according  to  the  curious  works  now  under  re- 
view, both  ghosts  and  ghost-seers  are  as  plentiful  and  incontro- 
vertible as  ever.    We  are  told  that  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
fashioned  by  the  positive  or  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  ignorant 
present  time,  renders  some  of  the  seers  and  believers  in  ghosts 
afraid,  and  others  of  them  ashamed  to  confess  their  expenences 
and  convictions ;  but  that  there  are  multitudes  of  both  these 
sorts  of  spiritualists  in  the  society,  of  every  grade  and  kind, 
of  the  miserable  and  sense-beclouded  age  in  which  we  live! 
Moreover  not  only   did  Plato,   Pliny,  Henry  More,   Doime, 
Matthew  Hale,  Samuel  Johnson,  Addison  and  a  host  of  other 
worthies  believe  in  such  appearances,  but  there  is  actually  a 
band  of  living  authors  on   the   subject.     Among   *the   Ger- 
mans,'  Passavant   and   Eschenmayer  and  Ennemoscr,  to  say 
nothing  of  Stilling  and  Kemer  and  Schubert,  have  all  investi- 
gated this  shadowy  question  in  the  character  of  believers ;  and  no 
one,  who  knows  anything  of  the  former  three  of  those  men,  will 
deny  the  great  ability  and  vast  erudition   they  bring  to  the 
discussion   of   their  theories,   whatever  may  be   said  of   the 
weak-eyed  mysticism  of  Schubert,  Kemer  and  Jung-Stilling. 
Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  important  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  ghost-seers  and  ghost-believers,  implying  that  of  ghosts 
to  see  and  believe  in.     Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  subject. 

There  have  always  been  Sadducees  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in 
Jewry.  There  have  everywliere  existed  Empirics,  or  men  for 
experience,  and  not  only  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is 
these  men  who  have  ever  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  poor 
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ghost.  True  to  the  sensuous  instinct,  which  shapes  tlieir  purely 
phenomenal  science,  they  have  impetuously  rejected  the  concep- 
tion of  unincorporated  finite  spirits,  as  at  once  nonentities  and 
impossibilities.  Admitting  only  phenomena,  as  observed  by  the 
healthy  sensation  and  the  liealthy  consciousness  of  the  race;  ad- 
mitting only  such  phenomena,  together  with  generalizations 
drawn  from  such  phenomena,  into  their  schemes  of  the  universe, 
the  appearance  ot  incorporeal  spirits  to  die  sensibility  of  tlic 
human  nervous  system  has  infallibly  and  necessarily  been  exclud- 
ed from  their  systems.  This  merely  scientific  generation  of 
thinkers  ignores  the  very  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion as  corrupted  and  useless ;  ghost-seeing  being  nothing  but  a 
disease,  ghost-seers  are  incapable  of  stating  their  own  case  in  a 
trustworthy  manner.  There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  that  we  find  the  ingenuous  authoress  of  the  Night 
Side  of  Nature  confessing  that,  after  all  that  has  been  experi- 
enced and  written  about  ghosts  and  ghost-seeing,  there  is  no- 
thing like  scientific  evidence  of  the  facts  yet  forthcoming.  Full 
of  faith  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  apparitions  though  she 
is,  she  candidly  allows  that,  so  far  as  a  scientific  or  empirical 
judgment  is  concerned,  the  whole  subject  still  remains  'm  the 
region  of  opinion.'  Now  the  Saddufaic  spirit  gained  the  de- 
cided and  all  but  supreme  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Europe 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  Even  those  faithful  souls  wno 
continued  to  hold  by  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  still 
more  those  who  only  thought  they  did  or  pretended  to  do  so, 
acquired  the  habit  of  calling  everything  to  the  bar  of  concrete 
experience.  Rationalism  became  the  spirit  of  all  criticisui. 
Positivism  was  the  exclusive  methodology  of  the  age.  Wonders 
ceased,  for  everything  was  to  be  explained  on  natural  principles. 
Miracles,  witchcrafts,  philosopher's  stones,  elixirs  of  Ufe,  powdere 
of  attraction,  oracles  and  ghosts  had  been  only  dreams  of  the 
black  night,  or  mirages  of  tlie  grey  morning;  and  they  were 
now  banished  for  ever  from  the  horizon  of  life  by  the  ascending 
sun  of  civilisation.  This  bringing  down  of  every  asserted  thing 
to  the  measure  of  the  sensuous  experience  of  the  age  was  easily 
put  in  execution  upon  ghostly  apparitions.  They  were  spectral 
illusions,  they  were  coincidences,  they  were  peculiar  dreams,  they 
were  this  and  they  were  that.  One  thing  was  certain,  at  least, 
they  were  not  ghosts.  In  fine,  it  became  a  mark  of  vulgarity  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  they  could  be  spirits.  Accordingly  it  is 
true  that,  to  the  present  hour,  very  few  people  can  find  courage 
enough  even  to  raise  the  question  I 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  change  has  begun  to  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  positive,  experiential  philosophy  of 
the  ctghtcenth  century  has  been  questioned.     Both  its  uiethodo^ 
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logy  and  Its  results  have  been  being  weighed  In  the  balance 
and,  in  the  sincere  judgment  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  new  time, 
found  miserably  wanting.  Accordingly  all  the  pristine  beliefs 
and  objects  of  inquiry,  which  it  bad  rejected  with  disdain,  are 
now  come  in  for  re-examination.  All  Its  negative  judgments 
are  to  be  revised,  ghost*seeing  among  the  rest.  Thoughtful  men 
are  no  longer  content  with  denial :  they  begin  to  see  that  the 
limited  experiences  of  an  individual,  or  oi  an  mdividual  age,  con- 
stitute no  criterion  for  those  of  another  individual  or  another  age. 
The  best  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  becoming  sceptics, 
in  the  sense  of  being  considerers  not  deniers.  The  whole  of 
society  is  as  usual  sharing  the  movement.  There  is  a  danger  of 
the  immethodical  mind,  indeed,  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  unrefiective  credulity.  Rash  and  incapable  writers  are  show- 
ing the  example  of  unlearning  the  lesson  of  the  positive  school 
or  epoch,  and  going  right  bacK  into  the  younger  age,  the  more 
elementary  school  tliat  preceded  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  ghost  question  is  not  now  to  be  settled  exactly 
as  our  grandfathers  did  it,  and  the  views  of  our  fathers  to  be  left 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  if  they,  forsooth,  had  lived  in 
vain.  That  were  nothing  less  than  a  kind  of  dotage  or  second 
childhood  of  the  human  mind ;  a  second  childhood  wanting  the 
beauty,  innocence  and  boundless  promise  of  the  first.  Nobody 
that  understands  the  government  of  God,  or  pei*ceives  the  on- 
growing  evolution  of  the  destiny  of  mankind,  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  positive  science  must  be  at  least  one  of  our  guides  in  the 
renewed  investigation  of  all  this  difficult  and  mysterious  class  of 
subjects.  Not  a  step  must  be  taken  without  it.  It  is  because 
we  lament  to  see  this  great  principle  wholly  misunderstood  among 
the  mesmerists,  onelrologists  and  pneumatologists  of  Germany, 
France,  America  and  Great  Britain,  that  we  propose  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  ghosts  and  ghost- 
seers.  It  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clue  to  the  method  in 
which  alone  all  such  researches  must  be  carried  on,  if  they  are 
to  lead  to  satisfactory  results;  and  it  may  also  forewarn  and 
forearm  his  mind  against  the  rambling  and  unprincipled  specu- 
lations of  scientific  fanatics. 

Since,  then,  the  inquiry  is  to  be  inexorably  conducted  on  the 
inductive  principle,  let  us  begin  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Here  it  is  once  ior  all  to  be  premised  that  the  accmrate  and  suf- 
ficient observation  of  the  constituent  facts  of  the  universe  is  a 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  an  all-important  department  of  science. 
Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  art  of 
simple  observation.  That  art  consists  not  only  in  the  ability  to 
perceive  the  phenomena  of  nature  through  uncoloured  eyes,  but 
hIso  of*  the  tnlent  to  describe  them  in  imobstructetl  and  trfinsr 
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parent  words.  To  observe  properly  in  the  rery  simpleflt  of  the 
physical  sciences  requires  a  long  and  severe  training.  No  one 
Knows  this  so  feelingly  as  the  great  discovers.  Faraday  once 
said  that  he  always  doubts  his  own  observations.  Mitscherlichy 
on  one  occasion,  remarked  to  a  man  of  science  of  our  acquaint- 
ance that  it  takes  fourteen  years  to  discover  and  establish  a 
i  ingle  new  fact  in  chemistry.  An  enthusiastic  student  one  day 
betook  himself  to  Baron  Cuvier  with  the  exhibition  of  a  new 
organ,  we  think  it  was  a  muscle,  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
discovered  in  the  body  of  some  living  creature  or  other ;  but  the 
ex2)erienced  and  sagacious  naturalist  Kindly  bade  the  young  man 
return  to  him  with  the  same  discovery  in  six  months.  The 
Baron  would  not  even  listen  to  the  student's  demonstration,  nor 
examine  his  dissection,  till  the  eager  and  youthful  discoverer  had 
hung  over  the  object  of  inquiry  for  lialf«a-year;  and  yet  that  object 
was  a  mere  thing  of  the  senses !  In  a  word,  the  records  of  physical 
science  are  full  of  instances  in  which  genuine  researchers,  men 
formed  by  nature  and  trained  by  toil  tor  the  life  of  observation, 
have  misstated  the  least  complicated  phenomena.  Nor  would 
the  intelligent  public  not  be  amused,  as  well  as  astonished,  if 
they  only  knew  how  very  few  of  the  noisy  host  of  professing  men 
of  science,  in  even  this  matter-cf-fact  countrf^  ever  discover  a 
single  new  fact ;  ever  describe  with  irreversible  fidelity  a  new 
phenomenon  of  any  significance ;  ever  add  one  true  word  to  the 
written  science  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  it  be  one  of  the  hardest  of  problems  to  make  ob- 
servations with  unbiassed  simphcity,  and  useful  accuracy  on  in* 
organic  nature,  the  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  when  there  are 
superadded  the  phenomena  of  vitality  to  those  of  chemical  affinity, 
mechanical  cohesion  and  celestial  gravitation,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
science  of  physiology.  Mechanics  is  the  science  which  was 
first  brought  to  something  like  perfection ;  and  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious, for  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  conversant  are  not 
only  the  nearest  to  the  senses  of  the  observer,  but  they  are  the 
least  complicated  ones  in  creation.  Then  followed  astronomy  in 
the  process  of  time;  and  then  chemistry,  the  phenomena  of 
whicn  are  still  more  comph'cated  than  those  of  the  science  of 
stars ;  and  it  is  clear  to  every  thoughtful  and  competent  mind 
that  physiology  is  now  awaiting  the  consummation  of  chemistry. 
When  the  vast  complexity  of  the  science  of  physiology  is  con- 
sidered with  thoughtfulness,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
chemistry  is  still  so  far  from  perfection  that  the  chemist  cannot 
construct  a  particle  of  sugar,  or  an^  otfa^  organic  substance, 
although  he  knows  the  exact  quantities  of  charcoal  and  water  of 
which  it  is  composed,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished  to  find 
that  M.  Comte,  the  amplest  yet  the  most  severe  representative 
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of  positive  science  that  European  influences  have  yet  produced^ 
speaks  of  the  former  department  of  knowledge  as  hardly  yet 
within  the  bounds  of  positive  science.  He  characterizes  it  as 
just  emerging  into  that  sphere. 

But  there  is  a  science  more  intricate  still  than  the  physiology 
of  organization.  The  phenomena  of  thought^  emotion  and  pas- 
sion fall  within  the  reach  of  positive  observation  in  the  direct 
proportion  in  which  these  phenomena  are  connected  with  the 
nervous  system^  or  ccrebro-spinal  axis,  of  those  organisms  in  which 
they  transpire.  Not  to  intermeddle  with  the  question  of  phreno- 
logy, and  to  unite  the  most  diverse  systems^  we  shall  for  the  mean-^ 
time  call  this  possible  science  by  the  name  of  physio-psychology. 
Its  object  isy  or  shall  be  to  investigate  psychological  or  spiritnal 
phenomena,  in  so  far  as  such  phenomena  are  dependent  on  the 
phy«ologicaI  condition  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nervou6{ 
systems.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  fifth  or  five- 
fold science  already,  something  in  the  way  of  facts  by  the  medical 
psychologists,  something  by  the  phrenologists,  and  something  in 
the  way  of  formulae  by  the  metaphysicians  ;  but  very  little  Stet 
a]].  Still  more  than  mere  physiology,  it  is  a  science  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  most  inextricable  of  all  the  physical  depart- 
ments ;  for  not  only  are  its  phenomena  complicated  with  those 
of  all  the  other  physical  sciences, — physiology,  chemistry,  astro- 
nomy and  mecnanics;  but  it  also  stretches  towards,  and  lies 
in  the  light  of  another  world  than  that  of  atoms.  To  make  ac- 
curate and  profitable  observations  in  this  sphere  of  inquiry  must 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  earthly  tasks  of  the  sort.  If  the  ob^ 
server  in  chemistry  or  botany  requires  to  be  a  man  of  long  expe^ 
rience,  great  patience,  precision  and  freedom,  the  observer  in  this 
high  domain  must  be  one  of  extraordinary  extent  and  proftindity 
of  Knowledge,  entirely  liberated  from  the  dominion  of  nypothesis 
and  opinion,  calm,  dear  and  belonging  to  the  present  (fay.  It 
must  DO  evident  that  this  last  requisite  is  essential.  The  name^r 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon  or  Newton  are  of  no  authority 
in  this  region,  for  it  actuallv  did  not  exist  to  the  scientific  con- 
sciousness of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  fact,  every  past 
observation  or  narrative  that  may  seem  to  belong  to  this  science^ 
bat  which  cannot  be  repeated  to-day,  must  go  for  nothing.  This 
is  the  rule  in  all  the  other  sciences ;  or  ratqer  they  have  needed 
no  rule  about  it,  but  the  heroes  of  these  sciences  have  instinc- 
tively begun  anew,  as  soon  as  these  sciences  haye  become  the 
definite  objects  of  conscious  methodical  inquiry.  Now,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  tnis  elevated  and  exceedingly  complicated  province  of 
investigation  tliat  the  question  of  ghosts  and  ghost-seers  is  in- 
volved. It  is  in  this  snadowy  border-land  betwixt  physiology 
proper  and  pure  psychology  that  apparitions  wander,  be  thes0^ 
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apparitions  what  they  may.  This  is  the  sole  haunt  and  r^on 
of  all  such  Questionaole  shapes.  The  amount  of  acquaintance 
with  all  the  inferior  strata  ot  science,  and  the  degree  of  skill  in 
the  disentangling  of  scientific  intricacies,  which  are  absolutely 
indispensable  for  anything  like  a  successful  inquiiy  in  these 
perilous  shades  of  nature,  must  be  equally  rare  and  extraordinary, 
it  was  quite  impossible  even  to  enter  this  field  of  research  till 
the  present  age,  in  the  course  of  which  the  inferior  sciences^  as 
they  may  be  denominated  for  the  moment,  have  reached  some- 
thing like  a  consummation.  Indeed  it  is  probable,  if  not  cer* 
tain,  that  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  the  purpose  under  discussion  ;  although  it 
may  be  time  to  be  collecting  instances,  and  classifying  them  for 
ulterior  methodization,  just  as  physiology  was  begun  long  before 
chemistry  approached  perfection.  The  tenor  of  the  foregoing 
observations  is  at  any  rate  utterly  to  destroy  the  value  of  all  former 
observations,  that  is  of  all  old  ghost-stories,  in  so  far  as  anything 
like  science  is  concerned.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  autlior 
of  the  third  of  those  works,  which  have  suggested  these  remarks, 
that  this  principle  is  distinctly  recognised  m  it ;  and  that  even  in 
connexion  with  the  contemporaneous  cases  which  are  there  re- 
lated. Nor  was  this  confession  unnecessary,  for  this  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  physio-psychological  wonders  is  not  a 
whit  better  than  its  predecessors  in  this  particular  respect.  Its 
merit  consists  in  the  vivid,  forcible,  idiomatic  and  memorable 
way  in  which  it  is  written.  It  contains  a  fund  of  lively  and 
somewhat  impressive  reading,  and  it  will  be  very  extensively  read. 
But  its  scientific  value  is  nothing.  It  wants  dates,  names,  medif- 
cal  observations,  circumstances,  analyses  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  characters  of  the  seers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  narrators, 
and  all  those  searching  details  which  are  necessary  to  a  methodi- 
cal comparison  of  instances.  There  is  not  a  single  point  of 
solidity  for  the  man  of  induction  to  plant  his  foot  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  first  step.  The  whole  fabric  sinks  away 
m>m  him  like  clouds. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  that  books  of  this  sort  are 
totally  without  value  of  any  kind,  although  they  are  possessed  of 
no  utility  whatever  in  relation  to  science.  They  may  conduce 
to  make  the  unscientific  but  profound  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  that  there  is  some  actual  basis  in  nature  for  such 
things  as  they  record ;  such  things  as  presentiments,  warning- 
dreams,  wraith-seeing  and  ghost-seeing.  The  multitude  of  the 
cases  narrated,  their  constant  recurrence  in  all  times  and  places, 
their  extreme  similarity  in  all  sorts  of  local  and  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fact  published  in  the  works  now  under 
i;^view  (hat  enormities  of  tlie  kind  a(*e  quit^  as  rife  in  our  owu 
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days,  and  in  our  own  houses,  and  among  our  own  friends,  aa 
ever  they  were,  combine  to  indicate  the  great,  broad,  common 
under-ground  of  some  vast  and  complicated  order  of  neglected  and 
misunderstood  phenomena. 

Although  our  rigour  concerning  the  collecting  of  facts  in  this 
ambiguous  science  of  physio-psychology  cannot  well  be  exceeded, 
and  although  as  men  of  science  we  cannot  relax  our  demands  an 
iota  in  that  respect,  we  are  willing,  with  the  help  of  faith  and 
fancy  as  well  as  charity,  to  suppose  that  every  word  in  such 
ghost-books  is  not  only  morally,  but  also  scientifically  true :  we 
shall  voluntarily  labour  under  this  illusion,  until  we  shall  have 
said  whatever  else  is  necessaiy  to  the  undei^nding  of  the  ques- 
tion that  lies  beyond  the  so-called  facts.    The  reader  will  ob- 
serve, upon  the  very  threshold  of  this  second  department  of  the 
subject,  that  the  mere  fact  of  all  these  seemings  or  phenomena 
does  by  no  means  imply  the  theory  either  of  spectral  illusions  or 
of  ghosts.     The  conception  of  spectral  illusions  on  one  hand,  and 
that  of  ghosts  on  the  other,  are  devices  of  the  human  mind,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  appearances  in  question. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  read  such  books  as  the  Invisible 
World  Displayed,  are  no  doubt  accustomed  to  think  that,  if  the 
truth  of  the  stories  be  established,  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
to  doubt  the  visitation  of  spirits.     They  leap  at  once  from  the 
wonder  to  the  ghost,  not  ooserving  that  the  ghost  is  only  one 
way  among  many  possible  ones  of  explaining  the  wonder.     The 
medical  mind  of  this  age,  again,  being  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  sensuous  illusions  in  deliriums  and  other  cerebral  disorders, 
refers  it  as  instinctively  and  as  instantaneously  to  the  illusion  of 
the  senses.    The  ghost  of  the  vulgar  and  Uie  spectre  of  the 
medical  theorist  are  equally  hypothetical.    Neither  of  them  is  in 
the  phenomena ;  they  are  both  mventions  of  the  mind  perplexed 
by  extraordinary  appearances ;  they  are  rival  hypotheses  of  the 
same  fact.    Two  night  wanderers  see  a  high  and  glimmering  light 
in  the  distance ;  one  of  them  thinks  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  tower  at 
sea,  the  other  that  it  is  upon  the  summit  of  an  inland  hill ;  the 
tower  and  the  hill  are  the  things  they  severally  put  under  the 
flame  in  order  to  hold  it  up ;  by  his  separate  supposition  the 
mind  of  each  understands  the  remote  appearance,  and  he  may 
guide  himself  accordingly.     Both  of  them,  however,  may  be 
wrong.    It  may  be  neither  a  lighthouse  nor  a  beacon-fire ;  it  may 
be  one  of  many  other  things.     It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
unusual  appearances  at  present  under  supposititious  discussion. 
They  may  be  neither  popular  ghosts  nor  medical  spectres.    In 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unpro- 
fitable to  question  both  of  these  opinions  somewhat  closely ;  it 
will  at  least  amuse  the  spirits,  and  exercise  the  speculative  intel- 
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led  oS  our  patient  readers*  In  de&r^iee  to  the.  sciende  of  the 
day,  and  ooorteouslr  preeumtng  that  they  are  the  more  likely 
to  be  near  the  trath|  the  medical  spectres  fall  to  be  examined 
first. 

In  the  healthy  Condition  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
brain^  the  phenomenon  of  sight  may  be  represented  in  parts. 
There  is  first  the  visiUe  object,  say  a  tree,  sending  green  and 
otiier  rays  of  light  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea  or  first  class  of 
the  eyeball ;  there  is  tlien  that  light  so  refracted  within  tne  eye, 
by  its  fosses,  humours  and  lenses,  as  to  form  an  image  of  the 
tree  upon  the  retina,  precisely  like  that  which  is  caught  upon 
the  white  table  of  a  camera  obscura ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
this  image  is  invariably  followed  by  the  perception  of  a  tree.  It 
is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  we  do  not  see  the  image ;  we 
do  not  suspect  its  existence  till  science  discovers  it ;  and  even 
afler  it  is  found  out  by  anatomists  and  opticians,  it  is  in  vain  that 
we  endeavour  to  descry  its  tiny  form.  It  is  the  tall  pine,  or  the 
enormous  oak  alone  that  we  behold.  It  can  only  be  stated  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  that  such  a  picture  in  miniature  of  a  great  tree 
upon  the  sound  retina  of  an  eye  is  the  cause  of  the  perception  of 
the  tree  by  the  creature  that  owns  the  eye.  To  oorrow  firom 
Hartley,  and  accept  a  hint  from  all  the  physical  sciences  of  w^litch 
anything  is  known,  the  process  by  which  this  stupendoua  result 
is  effected,  may  meanwhile  be  formulated  as  a  vibratory  move- 
ment instituted  among  the  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  and  brain 
by  the  image  on  the  retina,  propagated  from  without  inwards. 
This  is  not  an  explanation.  It  is  not  meant  even  as  a  hypothesis. 
It  is  emploved  solely  as  a  formula,  as  a  symbol,  as  «,  y  or  ^ 
is  used  in  aigebra.  All  that  is  positive  in  it  is  contained  in  the 
words  propoffoied from  without  inwards;  that  phrase  resembles 
the  little  figure  two  or  three  in  x'^  or  y^;  and  no  one  can  ob- 
ject to  it,  mr  certainly,  be  the  imagers  influence  on  the  retina 
what  it  may,  it  is  at  least  shed  inwards. 

Nor  will  this  be  thought  a  useless  commonplace,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  memory  can  reproduce  the  perception  of 
the  tree  as  well  as  light ;  memoty  whether  voluntary  or  as- 
sociative. The  eye  shut,  one  can  see  the  tree  a  second  time. 
That  aecond  aight  of  anything  fonnerly  seen  with  the  hdp 
of  light  is,  in  some  circumstances,  so  vivid  and  lifelike  as 
to  puzzle  the  wilL  In  the  case  of  painters,  and  such  as  are 
possessed  of  delicate  optical  organizations,  the  lucidity  of  these 
secondary  images  is  one  of  the  inferior  secrets  of  power.  In 
truth,  the  second-seeing  sensibility,  of  which  this  is  a  speciesi 
is  the  bodily  essential  (^everv  kind  of  artist,  from  the  poet  round 
to  the  sculpt<Hr ;  and  indeed  of  the  man  of  genius  in  general. 
Now,  as  litoe  is  known  of  the  mechanism  of  this  wondeml  pro-r 
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cess  as  of  that  of  the  first  sight  of  things.    Yet  it  seems  yery 
dear  that  it  consists  in  part  of  the  inversion  of  the  latter  one. 
It  depends,  in  its  physical  contingency,  on  a  vibratory  motion  (to 
speak  algebraically  again)  propagated  from  within  outwards: 
and,  in  the  instance  of  any  one  object,  fiiBt  se^  then  remember* 
ed,  on  the  same  vibratory  motion,  that  is  the  same  x,  y  or  z* 
The  condition  which  seems  to  limit  these  images  of  the  metnory, 
at  least  among  men  as  we  find  them,  is  a  degree  of  clearness 
much  inferior  to  that  of  direct  sight.    The  tree  of  memory^  the  tree 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  is  generally  but  a  faint  reflection  of 
that  which  the  eye  saw.    The  nearer  they  come  to  one  another^ 
there  is  the  more  of  one  element  of  the  artist,  for  the  poet  is  the 
nightly  moved'  as  well  as  the  ^all-conceiving'  man.    In  foU 
lowing  out  these  hints  concerning  the  physical  nature  of  the 
poet,  the  reader  must  generalize  for  himself;   for  the  present 
argument  does  not  pernut  a  digression  from  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  the  remembrance  or  reproduction  of  their  products.    In 
BUke,  the  painter  and  mystic  poet,  this  propagation  from  within 
outwards  was  so  intense  as  to  paint  the  absent  and  the  dead 
visibly  before  him.    Whatever  images  he  remembered  in  whole, 
or  constructed  out  of  parts  drawn  from  memory,  reached  the 
retina  from  within  witn  outlines  so  clear,  light  and  shade  so 
unmistakable,  and  colours  so  true  that  he  comd  not  but  believe 
that  he  saw  them  face  to  face.      It  was  in  this  way  that  Sir 
William  Wallace,  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  several  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  stood  before  him  while  he  painted  their  portraits 
with  equal  innocence,  enthusiasm  and  poetical  fidelity.     There 
is  a  poet  in  Edinburgh,  who  not  unfrequently  awakes  with  the 
remanent  image  of  some  scene  from  dreamland  in  his  eye,  and 
it  is  some  time  till  it  evanesces.     In  fact,  everybody  has  experi- 
enced this  sort  of  thing,  if  not  in  health,  at  least  in  delirium ; 
if  not  awake,  at  least  aueep.     There  is  a  state  of  nervous  system 
brought  on  by  the  long  and  inordinate  use  of  alcohol,  in  which 
the  unfortunate  victim  cannot  disentangle  himself  from  these 
images  of  the  associative  principle  or  the  involuntary  memory. 
He  cannot  distinguish  between  the  real  objects  around  him  and 
those  second-sights  of  his ;  and  he  is  actually  more  loyal  to  the 
latter,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  morbidly  self-sensitive  frame  of 
body.     The  case  of  the  maniac  needs  scarcely  be  added  to  these 
illustrations  of  the  inverted  identity  of  second  and  first  sensations 
of  things  in  their  purely  physical  contingencies ;  for  it  is  only 
of  these  c<mtin^ncies  that  there  is  any  question  at  present. 
Lastly,  there  is  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  in  which  a 
person  apparently  in  good  health,  but  in  reality  disonlered,  how- 
ever obscurely,  is  viated   by  what  are  more  ordinarily  called 
spectral  illusions.    There  are  innumerable  cases  of  this  mud  on 
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record.    Abercrombie  and  Hibbert,  Ferriar  and  Macnish,  Feach- 
terleben  and  Combe,  and  in  fact  the  medical  psychologists  of 
every  age  and  country  are  full  of  them.      Every  reader  is 
familiar  with  them.     Suffice  it  in  this  place,  then,  that  these 
illusions  are  different  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  of  mania, 
delirium  tremens,  common  delirium  and  dream.     Nor  do  any 
of  them  differ  materially  firom  the  landscapes  of  the  Edinbnr^h 
poet,  or  the  unwearied  sitters  of  the  happy  Blake.    There  is  in 
reality  no  difference  in  kind  between  all  of  them  together,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  dimmest  instance  of  second  sight  or  remem- 
bered sensation  that  ever  transpired  in  the  brain  of  a  clodpole  on 
the  other.     The  latter  could  be  converted  into  the  like  of  anjr 
one  of  the  former  by  the  modification  or  intensification,  in  this 
degree  and  in  that,  of  the  a*,  y  or  z^  propaaated  from  wiihm 
ottiwards.     In  a  word,  let  Xy  y  or  z  oe  exalted  in  tension  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  equal  the  vividness  of  an  actual  image^  in 
an  ordinary  and  healthy  man,  and  there  is  furnished  the  physical 
condition  of  a  sensuous  hallucinlition ;   and  that  whether  the 
intensification  be  produced  by  the  abatement  of  other  influences^ 
as  in  dreams ;  or  by  actual  inflammation,  as  in  masda  or  de- 
lirium ;  or  by  compositions  of  these  two,  as  is  likely  in  all  the 
other  examples,     ouch,  in  fine,  is  the  fact  and  the  theory  of  the 
medical  spectre,  and  it  is  now  time  to  see  how  it  confronts  the 
popular  gnost. 

It  is  evident  that  the  emplojrmcnt  of  this  well-known  fact  and 
principle  of  the  sensuous  illusion,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
away  the  innumerable  narratives  concerning  spiritual  apparitions 
that  are  current  in  the. world,  is  both  feasible  and  ingenious.  It  is 
the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  scientific  mind  indeed ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  more  a  physician  or  a  psychologist  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  boundless  variety  of  disease  in  general,  and  of  morbid 
nervous  manifestations  in  particular,  the  more  will  he  cling  to  this 
solution  of  ghost  stories.  It  is  at  once  his  instinct  and  his  habit 
to  hold  by  analogy,  and  to  render  the  unknown  intelligible  by 
union  witn  the  known.  The  popular  mind  perceives,  or  rea^ 
about  an  apparition,  and  at  once  concludes  it  is  a  ghost,  without 
reflection  worthy  of  the  name,  without  definition,  and  therefore 
without  intelligibility.  The  medical  denier  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  credulous  layman.  His  opinion  is  pronounced  with 
some  reflection  at  least,  even  if  it  eventually  prove  to  have  been 
too  little  ;  it  contains  a  well-defined  conception,  and  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible.  But  although  it  is  clear  and  considered,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  be  wron^ ;  and  that  either  in  the  way  of 
Deing  altogether  irrelevant,  or  m  that  of  being  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  truth  of  the  case.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
rigorous  induction  of  instances ;  but  we  have  already  expressed 
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our  opinion^  along  with  good  reasons  for  it,  that  there  is  yet  no 
set  ot  observed  facts  in  this  region  of  inquiry  worth  a  single 
straw  in  the  estimation  of  inflexible  science.  Accordingly  our 
task  as  critics  is  properly  speaking  at  an  end,  for  no  more  can 
be  said  upon  the  subject  till  some  one  compear  before  the  public 
with  an  orderly  and  definite  edifice  of  new  observations.  But 
we  are  to  suppose  that  ghost  stories  are  not  only  founded  in 
truth,  as  they  undoubtedly  aie,  but  that  the  popular  accounts 
of  them  are  circumstantially  correct ;  a  thing  which  nobody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the  scientific  statement  of  the 
facts  of  nature  will  ever  believe.  Be  it  supposed,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  the  discussion. 

The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  kind  of  the  nar- 
ratives under  review,  is  that  of  wraiths.  Can  the  medical 
spectre  explain  the  wraith  ?  The  ordinary  manner  in  which  the 
wraith  is  said  to  be  seen  is  very  affecting.  One  dies,  or  is  killed 
by  accident,  or  is  murdered ;  and  at  the  very  hour  in  which  his 
dissolution  is  transpiring,  an  image  of  him  flits  before  some 
absent  friend  in  another  city,  in  another  country,  or  even  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  of  extremity  under  which  the  sufferer  suc- 
cumbs. 

"  Very  lately,"  says  our  niodern  lady-patroness  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  "  a  gentleman  living  in  Edinburgh,  whilst  sitting  with  his  wife, 
suddenly  arose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  towards  the  door  with  his 
hand  extended,  as  if  about  to  welcome  a  visitor.  On  his  wife's  in- 
quiring what  he  was  about,  he  answered  that  he  had  seen  so-and-so 
enter  the  room.  She  had  seen  nobody.  A  day  or  two  af^rwards 
the  post  brought  a  letter  announcing  the  death  of  the  person  seen," 
—Vol.  i.  p.  240. 

*<  Mr.  U.,  an  eminent  artist,  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  friend 
in  Edinburgh,  when  he  suddenly  left  him,  saying,  '  Oh,  there's  my 
brother  I '  He  had  seen  him  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  but  was 
confounded  by  losing  sight  of  him,  without  being  able  to  ascertain 
whither  he  had  vanished.  News  came,  ere  long,  that  at  that  precise 
period  his  brother  had  died." — Vol.  i.  p.  237. 

'^  A  Scotch  minister  went  to  visit  a  friend,  who  was  dangerously 
ill.  Ailer  sitting  with  the  invalid  for  some  time,  he  Icfl  him  to  take 
some  rest,  and  went  below.  He  had  been  reading  in  the  libraiy  some 
little  time,  when  on  looking  up,  he  saw  the  sick  mnn  standing  at  the 
door.  '  God  bless  me,'  he  cried,  starting  up,  *  how  can  you  be  so  im- 
prudent?' The  figure  disappeared;  and  hastening  up  stairs  he  found 
his  friend  had  expired." — P.  238. 

Such  are  the  appearances  called  wraiths.  They  seem  to  steal 
along  the  streets,  and  into  the  freestone  houses  of  Edinburgh,  as 
numerously  as  they  glide  up  Highland  glens^  and  hover  around 
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Ili^lahd  sheilings.    It  is  said  that  there  is  a  venerable  man  of 
science  in  Great  Britain,  a  man  of  European  reputation,  who 
never  loses  a  friend,  or  even  an  intimate  acquaintance,  bat  he 
sees  a  ^^  fetch."     We  never  saw  such  a  things  nor  did  we  ever 
hear  anybody  say  he  had  ever  seen  one ;  but  everybody  aeems  to 
know  somebody  who  knows  that  somebody  else  has  done  so.    In 
fact,  the  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing  which  have  been  pub* 
lished  are  not  few,  and  those  which  are  withheld  from  publidty 
by  the  fear  of  enlightened  opinion  are  quite  innumerable,   it 
would  appear.    It  is  upon  the  number  of  cases  in  truth,  and  on 
the  complete  similarity  of  them  all,  that  belief  in  them  can  be 
most  securely  gi*ounded.     If  there  were  only  a  few  instances, 
they  might  be  attributable  by  the  doctrine  or  chances,  to  coin- 
cidence.    It  is  with  the  aid  of  the  conception  of  coincidence,  in- 
deed, that  Hibbert  and  the  medical  theorists  explain  them  away. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  until  it  be  known  how  many  unsub- 
stantial images  of  absent  friends  are  not  coincident  with  the 
deaths  of  these  friends,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  num- 
ber of  coincidences  is  too  sreat  for  the  doctrine  of  chances.    The 
synchronism  of  the  apparition  with  the  hour  of  death  is  die  im- 
portant point  here,  and  it  is  the  only  one.    Yet  no  man  is  in  a 
condition  to  settle  it  scientifically :  and  it  never  will  be  settled 
until  all  the  apparitions  of  absent  friends,  occurring  during  a 
given  time  throughout  a  given  population,  shall  be  collected, 
and  until  the  number  of  these  which  were  coincident  with  deaths 
be  thereafter  eliminated.    The  proportion  of  the  coincidences  to 
the  negations  will  show  whether  the  former  can  be  comprehend- 
ed under  the  doctrine  of  chances.    Until  this  vast  and  difficult 
collection  and  comparison  of  instances  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted, no  scientific  judgment  can  be  pronounced.    Does  this 
seem  to  be  too  great  a  demand  of  evidence  ?    Let  the  reader 
consider  the  enormous  schemes  of  observation  which  are  neces- 
sary to  determine  astronomical  results.     Let  him  remember  how 
many  long  years  of  toilsome  experimentation  is  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  some  central  fact  in  chemistry.     Yet  these  are 
physical  subjects,  and  not  once  to  be  compared  in  intricacy  with 
the  occult  phenomena  of  that  manifold  epitome  of  nature,  the 
body  of  man.    Nor  would  such  an  enterprise  be  hopeless  if  it 
were  an  attainable  one,  for  the  positive  number  of  coincident 
cases  (while  nothing  is  known  concerning  their  comparative 
number)  is  apparently  so  great  as  to  insinuate  the  suspicion  that 
the  apparitions  are  actually  connected  with  the  deaths  of  those 
who  appear.     This  is  all  that  can  be  claimed  indeed ;  but  we  are 
auite  forgetting  that  we  have  agreed  to  consider  everything  in 
tne«e  narratives  as  if  it  were  already  proved. 
It  is  dear,  then,  diat  the  present  theory  o£  sensuous  iUuuon 
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cannot  explain^  for  it  does  not  embrace,  the  connexion  of  the  de- 
cease of  toe  absent,  and  sometimes  very  fieur  distant  person,  with 
the  appearance  of  an  image  of  him  at  that  very  time.  If  the  ap- 
parition of  Mr.  H.'s  brother  was  a  spectral  illusion,  why  did  that 
illusion  come  upon  the  survivor  at  that  particular  time  t  This 
is  generally  thought  a  triumphant  question  by  the  believers  in 
ghosts.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  only  shows  that,  on  the  gratuitous 
supposition  that  the  coincidence  is  not  mere  coincidence — a  sup- 
position which  has  been  made  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — 
sensuous  illusion  is  not  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon.  It  may 
still  be  a  part  of  it ;  and  we  shall  return  to  this  conception  in  the 
sequel ;  tne  conception,  namely,  that  wraiths,  doubles  and  ghosts 
are  all  spectral  illusions,  combined  with  something  ehe.  But  it  is 
necessary  first  to  discuss  the  popular  theory  of  all  these  things, 
or  rather  the  imaginative  solvent  of  them,  which  pretends  to  oe 
a  theory  in  certain  high  places ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  vulgar,  as  has  already  been  hinted.  It  is  even  beginning 
to  swagger  like  a  young  science :  it  is  learning  the  use  of  big 
resoun^g  words :  it  is  arming  itself  with  someuiing  like  a  tech- 
nical termmology :  and  in  a  word  we  must  fight  it. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  spirit  then,  as  it  has  been  moi^ 
artistically,  if  not  more  scientifically  figured  by  people  of  refine- 
ment, is  the  following ;  or  rather  something  like  it,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  vague  and  indefinite  image  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  seems  to  be  essentially  dependent  on  the  division 
of  a  man  into  three  parts ;  body,  soul  and  spirit.  This  analysis 
is  almost  universally  made  by  the  popular  mind,  and  it  is  very 
ancient.  Professor  Bush  has  made  an  elaborate  induction  of  all 
the  anthropological  language  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  implied  in  the  Bible. 
Guided  by  that  induction,  considering  that  it  is  the  part  of  the 
Scriptures  to  teach  the  true  view  of  tne  constitution  of  man,  al- 
though astronomy,  geoloOT  and  medicine  are  beyond  their  pro- 
vince, and  availing  himself  of  some  of  the  questionable  results  of 
modem  science,  that  fanciful  orientalist  has  fashioned  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  a  human  being  into  a  proposition.  He  represents 
the  shapeless  spirit  as  embodied  in  the  soul,  an  ethereal  entity 
affecting  the  form  of  the  body ;  and  that  soul,  with  its  indwelling 
spirit,  as  incarnated  in  the  body.  Proceeding  from  without  in- 
wards, there  is  the  body  first,  then  the  etheriform  soul,  and  lastly 
the  spirit.  When  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle,  the  body, 
is  dissolved  by  death,  we  have  a  house  with  God,  the  soul  of 
ether,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Tliis  un- 
fleshed, psychical  frame  is  invisible  to  the  ordinary  eye ;  but  it 
is  visible  to  some  peculiar  individuals,  or  to  some  peculiar  indivi* 
duals  when  in  a  peculiar  state  of  nervous  system ;  or  it  is  percep* 
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tible  by  a  supposed  universal  sense  in  theoii  and  thence  trans- 
lated into  the  visible  species  of  that  general  sense :  for  there  are 
endless  refinements  and  subtleties  among  those  adventnious  men 
who,  in  a  thing  of  sheer  concrete  science,  if  ever  such  thing  were, 
abandon  the  method  of  positive  observation,  and  give  themselves 
over  to  system  building. 

This  view,  if  it  coula  only  be  admitted  with  all  its  suppoutions 
within  suppositions,  ^laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere,' 
would  of  course  explain  the  whole  night  side  of  nature  at  once. 
It  is  the  popular  one  invested  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  technicality.  It  is  that  which  is  implied  in  the  pneumatology 
of  Swedenborg,  that  greatest,  purest,  most  accomplished  and 
most  philosophical  of  hallucinators.  It  is  that  of  tne  somnam- 
bulists of  Mesmer  and  his  disciples.  It  is  also  that  of  the  poets. 
English  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancient  and  fordgn 
muse,  abounds  in  descriptions  of  this  psychical  configuration ; 
for  we  will  not  call  it  a  spiritual  body,  simply  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  find  anv  countenance  whatever  m  the  prophecy  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  the  legitimate  child  of  poetry,  and  lying  m  the  bosom 
of  its  mother,  it  is  not  without  its  beauty.  Take  Shelley's  grace- 
ful picture  of  the  soul  of  lanthe, — 

Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity. 
The  pei*fect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace, 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away ;  it  re-assumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 

Immortal  amid  ruin. 
•         *        *        'twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  the  soul. 
The  selfsame  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there ; 
Yet,  oh  how  different ! 

It  is  painful  to  disturb  this  fair  image,  and  torment  it  with 
all  the  vulgar  and  inexorable  tests  of  physical  scienco.  Nor 
shall  we  do  so.  Let  it  live  for  ever  in  the  consecrated  home  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  not  this  fine  ethereal  creation  of  the  poet 
that  is  to  be  questioned  ;  it  is  tlie  thin  etheriform  fabrication  of 
those  who  believe  in  ghosts.  It  will  be  interesting  to  all,  and 
useful  to  some  minds  to  see  how  all  the  conceivable  modifica- 
tions of  this  view  can  stand  the  scrutiny  of  physical  and  psychical 
science. 

It  is  verj'  obvious  then,  that  if  these  so-called  ghosts  or  psychical 
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bodies  be  anything  at  aU,  they  must  be  either  material  or  spirit- 
ualy  unless  some  mird  kind  of  existence  can  be  demonstrated  to 
be  actually  in  the  universe.    If  they  be  material,  they  must  be 
solid)  liquid  or  gasiform  ;  or  at  least  one  of  the  modifications  or 
combinations  of  these  forms  of  matter.    In  truth,  it  is  subsumed 
even  by  the  ghost-mon^rs,  as  they  are  called  by  Archdeacon 
Hare,  that  they  are  neitner  solid  nor  liquid,  so  that  the  gaseous 
or  vaporiform  shapes  are  the  only  ones  that  remain  for  them. 
Now  vapours  or  gases  they  cannot  be,  for  these  simple  and  irre- 
sistible reasons,    j^either  a  gas  nor  a  vapour  can  permanently 
bound  a  figure,  even  of  the  most  irregular  or  cloudlike  species, 
within  our  atmosphere.     There  is  a  principle  of  diffusion  which 
forbids  it.    Two  masses  of  aeriform  matter  cannot  remain  in  con- 
tact.   Instantly  one  such  sensible  form  is  brought  into  contact 
with  another,  they  begin  to  melt  away  into  each  other.    Dalton 
discovered  many  years  aso  that  one  gas  acts  as  a  vacuum  to  an- 
other, and  Mr.  Graham  has  ehminated  the  rate  of  that  kind  of 
mutual  dissolution  with  his  wonted  precision.     There  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law ;  and  a  most  beautiful  and  beneficent  one  it 
is,  for  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
does  not  sink  below  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  like  water  below 
oil,  and  suffocate  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature.    A  man  made 
of  air  could  not  consist  in  integrity  one  moment  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  anv  sort  whatever ;  and  the  more  ethereal  the  thin  sub- 
stance, which  such  a  figure  might  be  supposed  to  be  composed 
of,  the  more  rapidly  would  it  evanish.   Nor  would  the  incoherent 
speculator  improve  his  position  by  insinuating  that  there  may  be, 
or  even  that  there  probably  is,  a  finer  kind  of  matter  than  even 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases,  for  the  etheriform  body  thus 
invented  were  only  still  more  stringently  subject  to  this  great 
ordinance  of  the  Creator.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  to  be 
surmised  by  ^  those  of  the  opposite  faction,'  that  the  force  of 
vital  affinity  may  possibly  raise  their  favourite  images  above  the 
control  of  a  physical  rule,  iust  as  the  vital  force  of  the  body  of 
flesh  renders  it  not  amenable  to  the  apparent  laws  of  chemical 
decomposition,  the  new  defence  would  be  no  better  than  '  a  weak 
invention  of  the  enemy.'     Organization  does  not  defy  chemical 
affinity  at  all.     It  only  unites  with  it  in  the  production  of  proxi- 
mate principles,  which  do  not  indeed  exist  in  the  mineral  world, 
but  the  composition  and  constitution  of  which  are  strictly  refla- 
ted by  chemical  forces  and  proportions.    Does  its  vitality  hinder 
a  plant  or  an  animal  from  being  burnt  to  ashes?     Do  not  oil  of 
vitriol  and  caustic  proceed  at  once  to  destroy  the  stoutest  organ- 
ization in  the  world  ?     Can  the  power  of  life  interfere  witn  a 
man's  falling  with  accumulating  velocity  to  the  ground,  if  he  trip 
himself  upon  the  edge  of  a  pixjcipice?     In  on^  worcl,  the  vital 
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forces  operate  alwajra  in  consentaneitT  with^  never  in  0|^)ontion 
to  the  laws  of  chembtry  and  mechanics. 

Supposing  these  ^  erring  and  extravagant  spiriti/  to  be  com- 
posed of  spiritual  substance,  to  use  the  correct  phraseology  of  the 
Westminster  Divines,  the  difficulty  of  the  gnost-lover  is  only 
enhanced.   A  part  of  the  essential  definition  of  spirit  is  the  simple 
negation  that  it  is  insensible.    It  cannot  be  literally  seen,  else  it 
is  not  spiritual.     But  our  ingenious  En^ish  authoress  seems  to 
conjecture  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have  the  power  of  invest- 
ing themselves  with  an  ethereal  body  of  some  kind,  which  they 
cannot  maintain  for  any  length  of  time,  and  so  it  speedily  vanishes. 
She  appears  to  think  uiat  a  supposition  of  this  sort  is  neoessair 
in  order  to  explain  the  dress  of  the  poor  soul  who  visits  the  pole 
glimpses  of  the  moon  most  usually,  if  not  alwavs,  ^  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived,'  the  ghost  of  a  robe,  or  of  a  scroll  of  paper  beng  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  even  for  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast.    If  we 
have  understood  our  authoress  in  this,  it  must  be  said  at  once 
that  it  is  nothing  short  of  enduing  a  finite  creature  with  an  in- 
finite or  divine  power ;  but  the  opinions  in  the  work  under  re- 
view are  so  shaaowy  and  intangible,  except  when  daily  human 
nature  is  the  subject  of  them,  that  we  cannot  be  confident  of  hav- 
ing seized  the  meaning  of  our  interesting  opinionist  in  this  in- 
stance.   Perhaps  there  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  in  the  passages 
referred  to,  another  conjecture,  which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  an  article  on  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  some  years  ago.     That 
hypothesis  was  to  the  efiect  that  a  departed  spirit  may  have  the 
power  of  communicating  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  a  living  man, 
not  through  his  senses,  but  witnout  any  bodily  mediation  at  all, 
and  that  such  an  impulse,  acting  from  within  outwards  on  the 
brain  and  nerves  of  sense,  might  fashion  a  spectral  illusion,  which 
would  in  this  way  have  its  foundation  in  reality,  although,  so  iar 
as  the  eye  were  concerned,  a  sensuous  illusion.    This  is  the  only 
clear  thought  we  have  ever  met  on  the  ghostly  side  of  the  ques* 
tion.    The  Christian  and  the  disciples  of  that  school  of  theanthro- 
pists,  of  which  Emerson  is  an  excellent  example,  as  well  as  all 
poets,  entertain  the  assured  belief  that  Qt>d  works  upon  man 
while  yet  in  the  flesh  otherwise  than  through  the  senses,  and 
without  any  corporeal  mediation  whatever,    VVith  all  the  force 
of  that  great  truth  in  its  favour,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting this  view,  even  as  a  just  conception,  are  quite  overwhelm- 
ing.   In  the  first  place,  God  can  moidd  and  change  the  creatures 
of  his  might  as  he  wills ;  almighty  power,  and  almighty  power 
alone,  exalts  the  possessor  above  law.    The  poor  ghost  must  work 
in  sweet  consent  with  the  laws  of  God,  or  else  not  work  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  God  never  operates  through  the  spirit  of 
man  in  the  way  of  producing  sensnous  illusions,  excepting  of 
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course  in  the  sense  in  which  every  illasion,  as  well  as  every  reality, 
is  the  work  of  the  Divine  Being ;  so  that  the  analogy  is  only  the 
ghost  of  one  after  all.  Again^  a  finite  spirit  has  no  part  in 
space.  God  is  everywhere,  or  rather  everything  is  always  pre- 
sent to  Him;  but  everything  is  not  present  to  3ie  finite  spirit. 
The  finite  spirit  is  not  everywhere.  Place  cannot  be  predicated 
of  it,  till  it  be  re-embodied ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  not 
re-embodied  within  our  atmosphere.  Yet  the  ghosts  of  Kemer, 
Cahagnet,  and  all  the  authors  on  their  side  of  the  question,  in- 
fest particular  places,  as  well  as  come  at  particular  hours,  and 
frighten  particular  people ;  the  people  being  generally  either 
in  a  visibly  morbid  condition,  or  the  members  of  ghost^Beeing 
families,  the  hours  twilight  and  the  witching  time  m  night,  and 
the  places  being  houses  where  terrible  things  have  some  time  or 
other  transpired.  Accordingly  the  subtle  supposition  we  are  now 
contesting  can  find  neither  tne  support  of  a  single  analogy  in  the 
domain  of  ascending  science,  nor  the  countenance  of  one  definite 
idea  in  philosophy.  Experience  in  the  other  regions  of  human 
inquiry,  the  understandmg  of  the  individual,  and  the  common 
reason  of  the  race,  combine  to  disown  it.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
in  addition  to  these  irreversible  considerations,  that  the  burden  of 
proving  all  the  fantastic  conjectures,  which  have  just  been  ex- 
amined, lies  with  those  very  inventive  people  who  construct 
them,  and  those  very  easily  contented  ones  who  give  them  wel- 
come to  their  minds. 

There  has  been  only  one  other  view  of  these  ghosts  referred  to. 
It  is  possible,  or  rather  it  is  probable,  that  such  analysts  of  man 
into  three  elements,  as  Professor  Bush,  may  maintain  the  opinion 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  substance  in  the  universe.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  there  exist  not  only  matter  and  spirit,  but  a 
substance  which  is  neither  of  them.  It  is  almost  implied  in  the 
partition  of  human  nature  into  body,  soul  and  spirit,  that  there 
is  such  an  entity  as  psychical  substance,  the  substance  of  which 
the  supposed  soul  is  made ;  using  the  word  substance  in  its  phi- 
losophical sense,  of  course,  and  not  in  its  popular  one.  No  one, 
however,  has  been  careiul  to  define  such  a  substance ;  for  it  is 
no  definition  to  say  that  a  thing  is  not  matter  and  not  spirit.  As 
the  definition  of  matter  is  not  that  it  is  the  negative  of  spirit,  and 
as  that  of  spirit  is  not  that  it  is  the  negative  of  matter ;  but  as 
each  of  these  two  substances  has  its  positive  qualities  in  addition 
to  those  which  inhere  in  it  as  the  opposite  of  the  other,  so  we 
await  the  affirmative  definition  of  this  hypothetical  thing.  The 
question  cannot  be  entertained  till  a  positive  definition  be  forth-* 
coming.  Yet  it  is  needless  to  hold  tne  willing  disciples  of  these 
discoverers  in  8US])ense ;  for  it  is  as  evident  as  anytning  can  be 
that,  be  it  eventually  defined  and  qualified  as  it  may,  the  very 
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same  objections  as  apply  to  the  supposition  of  a  spirlt^s  direct  or 
indirect  appearance  to  a  bodily  man,  withstand  that  of  this  conjec- 
tural frame,  composed  of  any  conjectural  psychical  substance 
whatever.    It  may  be  just  as  well  perhaps  to  suggest  to  the 
young  or  untrained  inquirer  our  own  belief — it  wouTcTfiound  un- 
charitably to  say  our  certain  knowledge**that  the  psychical 
body,  or  nerye-spirit,  or  whatever  else  these  new  scholars  may 
choose  to  name  it,  is  nothing  but  the  abstract  conception  of  the 
phenomenal  unity  or  tertium-qaid^  which  results  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  body  and  the  spirit,  and  that  solidified  for  the  un- 
derstanding by  the  fancy.     It  is  like  the  phlo^ton  of  the  old 
chemists,  a  fictitious  thing  endowed  with  incredible  no-properties ; 
it  is  like  the  caloric  of  tlie  new  ones,  a  supposititious  substance 
invested  with  quahties  the  most  unsubstantial.    Nascent  science 
is  prone  to  the  suffiction  of  entities  where  entities  are  not  re- 
quired ;  but  popular  opinion  is  incomparably  more  so,  and  espe^ 
cially  the  opinion  of  people  possessed  oi  more  sensibility  than  judg- 
ment.   It  IS  particularly  to  the  purpose,  also,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  observe  that  the  most  judicious  are  apt  to  be  bribed  into 
inconsequence  when  the  heart  is  retained  on  the  side  of  nonsense 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.   Our  English  writer,  for  example, 
is  enamoured  of  her  revenants  and  restants,  because  they  convey 
the  dear  assurance  of  a  world  to  come  to. her  soul :  The  purpose 
of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature  is  the  convevance  of  that  blessed  con- 
viction to  other  minds.     The  motive  pnnciple  of  all  her  sedulity 
and  eloquence  is  a  highly  honourable  one,  but  it  is  mistaken. 
He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  teaches  in  another  way :  ^  If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'     We  trust,  however, 
that  our  interesting  enthusiast   is  really  accustomed  to  rest 
her  hope  of  immortality  on  grounds  which  are  deeper  and  more 
immovable  than  these  phenomenal  and  outward  snows.    Many 
people,  and  especially  women,  believe  the  great  doctrines  of 
numanity  in  the  right  way,  while  thev  argue  K>r  their  belief  in  a 
wrong  one.     Like  children,  soft  ana  true,  they  stand  as  firmly 
on  the  ground  as  they  need  to  do^  although  they  know  nothing 
of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

What  then  is  to  be  said  about  all  these  strange  stories,  drawn 
from  the  three  greatest  countries  in  Europe  ?  Kejecting  the  spec- 
tre-theory as  insufiicient,  always  assuming  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion that  there  are  no  fallacies  of  narration  about  them ;  and  dis- 
missing the  ghost-theory  as  incoherent,  where  shall  one  find  a 
clue  to  the  perplexity?  Wisdom  unites  with  the  past  history  of 
science  to  warn  the  investigator  against  premature  hypothesis. 
The  facts  must  first  be  determined  with  experimental  severity, 
and  then  co-ordinated  with  the  slow  care  of  tn^naUifiUist,  before 
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the  d^Tiamics  of  the  inquiry  can  be  approached  with  hope.  The 
world  must  learn  to  wait.  It  waited  four  thousand  years  for 
Kepler  and  Bacon,  and  stiJl  lon&rer  for  Dalton  and  Kant ;  and 
neither  the  scientific  nor  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  present 
age  is  nearly  I'eady  to  eliminate  the  secret  process  of  these  won- 
derful phenomena.  We  are  serious,  for  it  is  a  grave  subject. 
There  are  things  related  simply,  soberly,  and  with  great  show  of 
evidence,  in  the  three  works  now  before  us,  which  the  ingenuous 
mind  cannot  dismiss  with  either  a  smile  or  a  sneer ;  which  the 
man  of  science  can  neither  explain,  nor  explain  away ;  which  the 
philosopher  can  no  more  deduce  from  his  ideas  than  he  can  as- 
similate them  with  his  system. 

The  Seeress  of  Prevorst  has  been  long  before  the  German 
public,  and  is  written  by  Justinus  Kerner,  a  painstaking  phy- 
sician, a  lyric  poet,  somewhat  of  an  idealist  in  philosophy,  and 
a  pious  Christian  of  the  evangelical  school.  It  was  introduced 
to  the  British  reader  a  few  years  ago  by  an  English  gentle- 
woman, widely  reputed  for  her  novels  of  remorselessly  real 
life,  at  that  time  a  thorough  realist  in  philosophy,  and  a  person 
whose  goodness  has  never  assumed  the  form  which  is  ordi- 
narily called  piety  at  all.  Kerner  is  a  good,  honest,  leanied 
soul ;  of  a  considerably  attenuated  constitution  of  mind,  but 
)K)ssessed  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and  courage.  His 
translator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  women, 
remarkable  for  common  sense  in  common  things,  and  prone  to 
naturalism,  even  now  that  she  has  donned  a  little  mysticism,  and 
become  the  authoress  of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature.  Yet  the 
lyrical  physician  of  Weinsberg  and  the  English  novelist  do 
touch  one  another  at  several  points  of  their  respective  characters. 
They  are  both  independent  of  every  earthly  consideration  but 
their  convictions  of  tne  truth.  They  are  equally  eager  for  the 
investigation  of  any  new  facts,  in  how  questionable  a  guise  so- 
ever they  may  come,  which  may  perhaps  let  in  some  more  light 
upon  the  darkness  by  which  they  DOth  feel,  although  standing  in 
such  different  points  of  view,  the  mystery  of  life  to  be  encom- 
passed. In  fine,  they  both  love  the  wonderful.  As  for  the  work 
itself  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  give  an  account  of  its 
contents.  It  is  the  detail  of  a  multitude  of  singular  phenomena 
displayed  during  years  of  suffering,  evidently  from  some  radical 
derangement  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  lly  Frederica  Hauffe, 
a  native  of  Prevorst  in  the  Highlands  of  Wirtemberg.  It  is  beaded 
with  numerous  citations  from  Plato,  Van  Helmont,  Schelling, 
Ennemoser,  Eschenmayer,  Bohm,  Swedenborg  and  other  dis- 
tinguished mystics  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The  story  of 
the  poor  creature  appears  at  first  sight  to  countenance  the  reality 
uf  many  things,  which  the  positive  science  of  modern  times  ha9 
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either  swept  away,  or  explained  upon  well  known  natural  prin- 
ciples. The  seeress  was  visited  by  presentiments  which  seemed 
to  be  subsequently  verified;  she  had  dreams  which  were  ap- 
parently fulfilled ;  she  saw  into  the  human  frame,  describing  the 
nerves  of  the  body,  and  prescribing  for  herself  and  others  with 
something  like  success ;  and  she  drew  without  instruments  the 
most  accurate  and  complicated  of  spherical  diagrams  in  order  to 
express  some  of  her  unique  experiences.  She  was  attended  by  a 
guardian  spirit,  who  solaced,  guided  and  protected  her ;  having 
ministered  so  particularly  to  the  down-smitten  patient  as  to  with- 
draw hurtful  objects  from  her  neighbourhood.  The  law  of 
gravity  was  suspended  in  her  favour,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her 
attenaants  attempted  to  keep  her  under  water.  In  addition  to 
all  these  marvels  she  sang  extempore  hymns  and  spoke  in  un- 
known tongues.  In  a  word,  the  whole  case  as  stated  by  Kemer, 
involves  the  reality  of  prophetic  dreams,  amulets,  the  swimming 
of  witches,  the  apparition  of  departed  spirits,  a  possible  com- 
munion on  the  part  of  men  with  the  innermost  secrets  of  inorganic 
nature,  and  the  gift  of  tongues.  But  above  all,  the  seeress  re- 
vealed, and  Kerner  believes,  that  the  world  of  spirits  is  inter- 
difiused  through  the  one  we  inhabit.  She  conferred  with  angels, 
saints  and  woiul  spirits  &ce  to  face. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  all  this ;  and  so  do  we,  but  it  is  not 
with  disdain.  It  is  with  eager  curiosity  to  know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  such  things.  This  is  not  the  first  nor  the  fiftieth  instance 
of  this  sort  of  narration.  M.  Cahagnet's  Arcanes  is  a  work  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  an  ingenuous  creature  too, 
belonging  to  the  French  or  rather  the  Parisian  school  of  scientific 
mystics,  as  Kerner  is  a  disciple  of  the  German  school  of  philoso- 
phical ones ;  using  the  substantive  term  not  in  its  ola  Greek 
meaning,  but  in  its  new  sinister  signification.  The  authoress  of 
the  Night  Side  is  a  great  accession  to  the  cause  of  Kerner  and 
Cahagnet.  She  has  furnished  the  most  readable  book  of 
the  three.  Although  all  the  speculative  portions  of  the  work 
are  simply  incoherent,  the  religious  and  moral  observations  in  it 
are  frequently  excellent,  and  all  the  narrative  is  first-rate.  Its 
merits  m  the  last  respect  will  secure  it  a  very  large  number  of 
readers.  Such  is  this  segment  of  the  literature  of  angelology. 
There  has  been  no  need  of  making  extracts  from  it,  for  really 
everybody  knows  the  sort  of  things  which  are  woven  into  stories 
of  ghosts,  doubles  and  haunted  houses,  so  that  these  books  will 
replenish  the  memory  quite  as  much  as  they  will  occupy  the 
attention. 

Although,  however,  it  is  not  easy,  nor  perhaps  possible  to  pro- 
pose a  rationale,  which  should  reduce  the  chaos  of  this  physio- 
psychological  department  of  inquiry  to  order  and  intelligibility. 
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it  may  not  be  so  difficult  to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  light 
is  likely  to  arise  upon  it.  As  the  subject  is  distinctly  of  a  two- 
fold character,  ana  lies  in  the  twilight  rather  than  in  the  night 
of  nature,  there  are  two  Quarters  on  which  the  investigator  must 
bend  his  cautious  eye.  There  is  the  fact  of  sensuous  illusiony 
not  necessarily  confined  to  the  sense  of  sight,  but  extended  to 
those  of  hearing,  and  even  of  touch,  which  is  manifestly  never 
absent  in  these  phenomena ;  and  there  is  the  unknown  fact  or 
process,  which  initiates  such  more  than  prdinaty  illusions,  and 
renders  them  so  specific  and  determinate  that  they  are  sometimes 
presentimental,  sometimes  representative,  and  sometimes  retro- 
spective of  actual  future,  distant  or  past  persons.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  region  of  nervous  sympathy.  The  doctrine  of  sympathy 
and  antipathy  has  fallen  into  too  much  neglect  among  the  regulars 
of  science.  It  feels  too  mystical  for  the  sensuous  and  numerical 
spirit  of  the  present  stage  of  positive  research,  a  spirit  so  statical 
and  even  gross,  that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  no  one  has  pro- 
posed the  supposition  that  the  forc^  of  gravitation  is  a  new  im- 
ponderable I  ^  This  too,  too  solid  flesh,'  is  impeding  the  develop- 
ment of  those  more  dynamical  notions  of  nature,  which  have 
notwithstanding  begun  to  germinate  within  the  more  logical 
minds  of  the  time.  The  notion  of  one  nervous  system  acting 
upon  another  one  at  a  distance,  or  otherwise  than  through  the 
five  senses,  is  hardly  admitted  in  these  days.  Yet  Bacon  not  only 
believed  in  such  a  thing,  but  proposed  experiments  to  limit  and 
determine  its  results.  That  great  clear-seer,  we  remember, 
suggests  among  other  things  that  two  lovers  should  record  all 
the  critic^  movements  transpiring  within  them  during  a  time  of 
separation,  and  afterwards  compare  their  notes  and  dates  with 
the  view  of  discovering  whether  they  seemed  to  have  been 
affected  by  one  another.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  proposal  that 
the  fact  of  conscious  observation  of  one's  self  is  the  death  of  true 
emotion ;  and  it  is  little  short  of  monstrous  to  think  of  a  soft 
spontaneous  woman,  her  heart  almost  in  pain  with  budding  hopes, 
with  her  note-book  on  the  pillow  beside  her  wakeful  litt&  head, 
to  write  down  the  minute,  hour  and  day  of  this  tender  agitation, 
and  of  that,  in  the  radiance  of  a  rush-light  I  But  the  Baconian 
or  scientific  apprehension  of  the  physio-psychological  relation 
between  absent  friends  is  not  necessarily  absurd. 

If  some  great  catastrophe  were  to  take  place  within  the  limit 
of  the  sun,  the  shock  would  be  communicated  to  the  earth,  which 
would  answer  the  appeal  to  its  gravitative  and  other  cosmical  sym- 
pathies. But  what  if  sun  and  earth  had  been  a  pair  of  palpitating, 
mobile,  vibrant  nervous  systems,  the  organs  of  sensations  that 
stretch  through  countless  solar  systems  and  many  a  firmament. 
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the  ministers  of  '  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,*  the 
vehicles  of  emotions  that  embrace  Almighty  God  ? — ^Nor  is  the 
application  of  this  illustration  to  the  wraith,  to  take  the  least 
complicated  case  of  ghost-seeing,  very  far-fetched.  The  brother 
of  Mr.  H.  is  dying,  the  last  great  change  is  passing  over  his 
frame,  it  is  bein^  shaken  into  the  dust  again.  The  excellent 
painter,  a  man  of  the  most  tremulous  sensibility,  unweeting  of 
the  dire  catastrophe  that  is  rocking  the  fraternal  nervous  system 
to  the  centre,  is  yet  interiorly  and  secretly  commoved  by  the 
event ;  but  he  does  not  understand  or  even  observe  the  latent 
trouble  of  his  marrow,  until  it  throw  itself  down  upon  the  eye  as 
a  spectre,  and  he  exclaims,  ^There^s  my  brother!'  It  is  more 
difficult  indeed  to  put  this  construction  upon  the  stories  of 
haunted  bouses,  and  some  of  the  other  curiosities  of  literature, 
which  are  faithfully  narrated  by  our  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish authors.  Nor  is  it  either  necessary  or  advisable  to  do  so, 
for  we  have  no  theory  to  support ;  even  in  the  instance  of  the 
wraith  we  arc  but  sceptics  in  the  sense  of  being  considerers ;  and 
it  was  our  present  purpose  to  do  no  more  than  offer  a  hint  to 
minds  more  inquisitive  than  our  own.  As  to  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  it  is  at  all  events  our  assured  belief  that  it 
will  never  be  effected  until  some  great  and  comprehensive  medi- 
cal psychologist,  not  of  the  merely  phrenological,  not  of  the 
purely  psychological,  but  of  the  physio-psychological  school, 
shall  devote  a  lifetime  to  its  investigation.  A  lucia  thinker  like 
Feuchterleben,  with  eoually  vast  stores  of  information,  equally 
Catholic  canons  of  criticism,  and  equally  enormous  learning,  but 
with  more  originality  of  spirit,  with  more  of  that  j)oetic  quality 
by  which  all  great  discoverers  have  been  notoriously  distinguished 
from  the  erudite  artisans  and  the  busy  dilettants  of  science,  with 
more  imaginative  insight,  would  find  this  sphere  of  research  full 
of  noble  results.  So  extensive  and  perplexed  indeed  is  the  whole 
subject,  that  the  union  of  two  energetic  researchers,  one  of  them 
a  pnysiologist,  the  other  a  philosopher,  and  both  psychologists, 
a  pair  of  men  like  Reil  and  Honbauer,  would  render  us  still 
more  sanguine  of  the  speedy  clearing  up  of  the  mystery.  At  all 
events,  it  is  with  students  like  these  alone  that  we  are  willing  to 
leave  the  inquiry ;  and  we  do  so  with  hope. 

There  is  one  conclusion,  however,  to  wnich  the  wisely  sceptical 
student  of  ghosts,  spectres,  prophetic  dreams,  presentiments,  clear- 
seeing,  and  the  like,  may  come  without  waiting  a  single  day 
longer ;  and  it  is  one  of  such  urgent  importance,  m  our  opinion, 
as  to  demand  immediate  attention.  If  morbid  sensibility  renders 
the  connexion  between  a  human  nervous  system  and  nature,  as 
well  as  betwixt  one  nervous  system  and  another,  so  delicate, 
searching  and  far-extending,  what  would  be  the  results  to  the 
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individual,  and  the  race,  if  there  prevailed  throughout  society  a 
pnre,  wholesome  and  natural  susceptibility  to  every  kind  of 
physical  impressions  ?  For  surely  no  one  will  deny  that  man  is 
still  very  far  from  the  realization  of  his  ideal  condition.  He  does 
not  fulfil  the  law  of  his  nature.  He  is  nowhere  perfect  in  his 
kind,  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which,  for  example,  the 
wing-footed  red-deer  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or  those  whirl- 
winds of  unmounted  cavalry  that  sweep  the  plains  of  South 
America,  or  the  self-relying  lion  of  Zahara  is  perfect,  each  in  its 
kind.  Even  the  daisy,  or  our  still  more  favourite  flower,  the 
blue-eyed  speedwell,  is  enabled  to  show  forth  all  its  little  capa- 
bilities, and  it  is  complete ;  but  man  is  neither  what  he  should 
be,  nor  what  he  shall  become.  To  speak  only  of  the  lower  in- 
gredient of  his  constitution,  it  appears  that  his  very  nervous 
system  does  not  habitually  attain  to  anything  like  a  free  and  a 
full  manifestation  of  the  wondrous  properties  lying  latent  within 
its  round.  All  men,  considered  merely  as  so  many  cerebro-spinal 
axes,  are  maimed  and  defective.  They  all  want  something  that 
belongs  to  them.  Like  Harry  Bertram  in  the  Romance  of  Guy 
Mannering,  they  do  not  know  the  fields  that  are  their  own,  then* 
ancestral  rights,  nor  yet  the  small  voice  of  nature  that  stirs  their 
hearts  into  remembrance.  Nor  is  there  any  room  for  wonder  ! 
Think  of  the  enoiTnous  amount  of  hereditary,  chronic,  and  lurk- 
ing disease  in  the  world.  Consider  the  vast  consumption  of  tea, 
conee,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  opium ;  remembering  that  the  taste 
for  all  of  these  drugs  has  actually  to  be  acquired,  even  by  other- 
wise unnatural  creatures  like  the  men  and  women  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  taste  is  therefore  not  congenial  with  the  paradisaic 
instincts  of  ideal  man.  Examine  the  veiy  meats  which  the 
flaccid  genius  of  dyspepsy  has  invented.  Count  the  hundred 
spices  and  impurities  by  which  the  fine  edge  of  ordinary  sensi- 
bility is  blunted  and  torn.  Recollect  the  extent  to  which  night 
is  universally  turned  into  day.  Take  paiticular  notice  of  the 
excessive  and  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  mere  muscle  of  the 
body  in  one  class  of  people,  of  the  mere  stomach  and  lungs  in 
another,  of  the  mere  nerves  of  superficial  and  sentimental  sen- 
sibility in  a  third,  and  of  the  mere  miserable  brain  in  a  fourth 
one,  and  so  forth.  Think,  in  fine,  of  everything  in  the  daily  life 
of  Euro]xs  that  is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  thrust  man  out 
of  harmony  with  all  the  finer  movements  of  nature  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  his  own  unfathomable  soul  on  the  other.  Kor  can 
anybody  claim  exemption  from  the  rule.  Be  one  ever  so  whole- 
some in  physical  living,  ever  so  virtuous  in  moral  conduct,  and 
ever  so  generally  cultivated  in  mind,  it  will  avail  him  only  a 
little ;  but  that  excellent  little  is  worth  a  world  of  self-denial. 
The  disorder,  the  dulness,  and  the  perversion  of  the  native  sen- 
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sibilities  of  the  frame  are  distributed  through  the  whole  race  by 
marriage,  as  well  as  by  example  and  consent.  Civilized  lan- 
guage contains  at  least  one  significant  indication  of  the  fact, 
when  there  appears  among  men  a  person  of  extraordinary  sen- 
sibility to  the  more  sacred  influences  of  that  temple  of  nature, 
in  which  they  are  changing  money  more  than  serving  like  priests, 
they  call  him  a  genius,  leave  him  to  shift  as  he  can,  and  let  pos- 
terity discover  that  he  was  the  most  genuine  man  of  them  all. 
Aye,  and  so  bad  is  the  horrid  imbroglio  of  custom,  that  no 
sooner  does  a  soul  come  into  the  world  in  such  an  organization, 
than  he  is  entangled  in  the  habits  of  society,  and,  falling  from  a 
greater  height,  he  frequently  sinks  lower  than  the  lowest. 

Everyboay  knows,  of  course,  that  a  more  penetrating  and  better 
tuned  sensibility  is  only  one  of  the  co-efficients  of  genius ;  it  is 
the  immeasurably,  and  even  the  incalculably  inferior  of  the  two ; 
but  it  is  the  only  circumstance  of  creative  power  over  which 
anybody  has  daily  control.  Let  it  then  be  seen  to.  There  is 
no  saying  what  a  few  ages  of  simplicity  and  equable  culture  may 
effect.  That  eloquent  analyst  Isaac  Taylor  has  shown  how 
greatly  the  mere  exaltation  of  the  present  qualities  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  man  would  add  to  the  felicities  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  life  in  Heaven.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  assert 
it  will  do  the  same  on  earth.  It  will  bring  him  closer  to  the 
heart  of  nature.  It  will  extend,  deepen  and  ennoble  his  whole 
being.  It  will  gradually  restore  him  to  his  abdicated  sovereignty 
over  creation.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  men  to  work,  in- 
dividually and  together,  towards  this  consummation  among  others 
— namely,  the  immediate  attainment  of  as  high  a  strain  as  possible 
of  physical  purity.  There  are  indeed  things  of  higher  value,  but 
this  IS  at  once  the  most  substantial  and  the  most  becoming  of 
foundations,  for  the  erection  of  every  gi'ace  that  is  more  excellent 
still.  Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  avow  our  conviction  that  a  far- 
spreading  and  thorough  reformation  of  this  sort,  is  destined  to 
approve  itself  as  one  or  the  signs  of  a  thorough  and  far-spreading 
millennium. 
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Art.  VI.— 1.  Vie  et  Portrait  de  Pie  IX.    Par  Fi^lix  Clavk. 

1  vol.  8vo.    Paris,  1848. 
2.  Rome  et  Pie  IX.    Par  Alphonse  Balleydieb.    1  vol.  Svo. 

Paris,  1847. 
8.  Notizieper  Panno  mdcccxlvii.     1  vol.  12ino.    Roma,  1847. 

On  no  spot  of  earth  has  so  mach  been  written  as  on  Rome. 
Republican,  imperial,  pontifical  Rome,  has  ever  been  a  centre  of 
interest  to  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  An  object  of 
aflection  or  of  hatred,  of  veneration  or  of  fear,  she  has  at  no 
time  ceased  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions of  mankind.  Nor,  though  long  since  fallen  from  her  high 
estate,  does  she  even  yet  fail  to  command  an  extraordinary  por- 
tion of  interest  and  attention.  From  the  midst  of  the  busy  life 
of  active  and  vigorous  northern  cities,  men  have  found  leisure  to 
look  out  at  the  ancient  mother  of  civilisation,  as  she  has  sat 
in  these  latter  days  in  drivelling  dotage  on  her  seven  hills,  amid 
the  silence  and  immobility  of  desolation.  But  so  entirely  has 
she  appeared  to  appertain  to  a  past  order  of  things — so  wholly 
severed  from  the  progressive  movement  of  the  nations,  whose  life 
is  the  life  of  this  nineteenth  century — so  remote  from  them  in 
ideas,  manners,  and  habits,  that  the  world  seems  long  since  to 
have  ceased  to  regard  her  as  a  society  of  living  men — a  body 
politic,  possessed  in  some  sort  of  establishments,  interests,  institu- 
tions, government,  and  all  that  makes  one  social  system  an  ob- 
ject of  interesting  observation  and  inquiry  to  another.  Our  tra- 
vellers and  tourists,  whose  name  is  Legion,  throng  thither,  and 
return  to  tell  what  they  have  seen,  and  to  write  books  upon 
books,  ever  fresh  books,  on  Rome.  But  none  ever  dream  of 
telling  us  aught  of  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  human  beings  who,  somehow  or 
other,  do  breathe  and  live  amid  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of 
those  crumbling  old  walls.  Our  countrymen  visit  Rome,  look  at 
it,  and  write  of  it,  as  if  it  were  only  a  museum.  It  is  for  them  a 
collection  of  antiquities  and  objects  of  art  merely.  They  discuss 
its  ruins,  rapturize  over  its  statues,  bask  in  its  sunshine,  criticise  its 
pictures,  stare  a  little  at  its  Church  ceremonies — and  this  is  all. 

But  the  mighty  sound  of  the  onward  movement  of  the  na- 
tions, rushing  ever  faster  and  faster  along  their  path  of  civili- 
sation, has  at  length  startled  the  aged  mother  from  her  slum- 
bers. Effete  old  Rome  has  essayed  to  raise  her  palsied  head, 
has  gazed  forth  once  more  into  the  world,  and  has  shaken  her- 
self from  her  drowsy  rest.  Ay,  and  powerless,  fallen  as  she  is, 
the  rustling  of  that  once  mighty  form  has  stirred  the  still  atmos* 
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pliore  of  Italian  life  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria,  and  waked  an 
ocho  audible  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  civilized  world. 
Mankind  has  been  startled  at  the  unexpected  phenomenon.  It 
is  'as  if  a  skeleton  had  rattled  its  dry  bones  against  its  coffin 
planks.  Historians  had  closed  the  volume  of  ner  story — had 
written  their  ^'  finis,"  and  spoke  of  her  in  the  past  tense.  Singers 
had  sung  that  she  ^^  never  should  rise !"  And  lo  I  Rome  is  still 
alive,  is  striving  to  arise,  and  would  fain  essay  to  walk. 

Surely  a  spectacle  strange  and  interesting!  Men,  looking 
more  closely,  see  that  in  truth  it  is  a  living  city.  Crawling 
about  in  unquiet,  suffering  restlessness  its  thousands  may  be 
descried  amid  the  fetid  heap  of  squalid  ruins  which  once  were 
liome.  Nay,  they  seem  to  begin  to  try  to  express  thoughts  and 
utter  words,  which  they  must  have  overheard  us  use,  even  while 
we  thought  that  they  were  all  gone  dead.  Assuredly  a  most  inter- 
esting and  curious  subject  of  observation  !  Henceforward  other 
matters  than  Coliseum,  Belvedere  Apollo,  and  fresco  paintings, 
will  be  heard  of  at  Rome  and  from  Kome.  Let  us  endeavour, 
then,  to  shape  forth  for  English  readers  some  sort  of  general 
idea  of  what  this  poor  old  venerable  Rome  is  doing  and  trying  to 
do — and  yet  more,  what  will  have  to  be  done  there,  if,  indeed, 
she  is  ever  to  arise  and  march  on  the  path  of  civilisation. 

What  Rome,  her  ruler  and  her  people  have  recently  been 
striving  to  do  does  not  indeed  need  to  be  now  told  by  us.  But 
for  the  ju8t  appreciation  and  comprehension  of  this,  and  far  more 
notably  for  the  appreciation  of  the  work  that  yet  lies  before  her 
to  do,  and  of  the  means  and  difiiculties  of  doing  It,  some  know- 
ledge of  what  Rome  ia  becomes  necessary.  Some  more  or  less 
definite  notion  of  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  those 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  individuals,  and  of  tliemselves, 
their  qualities  and  capabilities,  would  seem  desirable  to  such  as 
take  an  interest  in  the  resuscitation  of  that  wondeiful  old  city. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  none  have  ever  supplied,  and  none 
apparently  have  ever  demanded.  Both  a  cause  and  a  consequence 
of  this  neglect  and  apathy  is  to  be  found  in  the  exceeding  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  any  such  adequate  information.  For  many 
years  publicity  of  any  sort  has  been  most  carefully  shunned  by  the 
rulers  of  the  eternal  city.  Every  administration,  every  institu- 
tion, every  branch  of  the  public  service  has  been  scrupulously 
veiled  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  vulgar  eye.  The  broad  light  of 
day  has  been  excluded  with  the  utmost  jealousy  from  the  secret 
chambers,  where  those  lovers  of  darkness  who  held  in  their  feeble 
and  trembling  hands  the  thread  of  Roman  destinies  conducted 
the  operations  of  their  rule. 

And  in  some  sense  they  were  wise  in  their  generation,  these 
children  of  darkness.    Successive  generations  of  childless  old 
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men,  each  personally  needing  the  duration  of  tlie  crazy  edifice 
but  iPor  a  few  years  at  most,  have  contrived  to  pi'eserve  the  roof 
over  their  heads,  and  to  keep  tlie  worn-out  machine  at  work 
longer  than  those  who  observed  the  outward  manifestations  of  its 
internal  rottenness  could  have  supposed  possible.  For  such  out- 
ward manifestations  have  been  many,  unmistakable,  and  ever- 
increasing.  Great  were  the  efforts  of  old  Mother  Church  to  con- 
ceal the  cancerous  sores  which  were  consuming  the  vitals  of  that 
temporal  dominion  which  constitutes  her  body.  Of  those  which 
afflict  her  spiritual  existence — the  soul  of  that  body — we  have 
no  intention  of  speaking  now,  except  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  as  influencing  the  temporal  condition  of  her  people. 
Carefully  has  the  old  soiled  threadbare  and  torn  mantle  of 
outward  decency  been  patched,  and  pulled,  and  pinned,  and  even 
readjusted  with  new  dizening  of  cheap  coarse  lace  over  its  most 
ragged  parts,  in  the  hope  of  hiding  from  all  eyes  the  hopeless 
state  of  incurable  disease  within.  For  hopeless  it  must  surely 
have  long  since  appeared  to  any  who  might  have  cared  to  hope 
more  than  that  their  own  end  might  arrive  before  that  of  the 
system  under  which  they  had  grown  old. 

And  yet  one  has  at  length  come  who  does  hope  something 
more  than  this.  A  ruler  has  ascended  the  Papal  throne  who  has 
dared  to  look  steadfastly  at  the  ruinous  state  of  the  crumbling 
edifice  around  him  ;  nay  more,  who  has  dared  to  let  in  the  light 
and  the  gazing  of  profane  eyes  on  the  secret  wretchedness  so  long 
concealed  ;  and,  greatest  daring  of  all,  who  has  absolutely  ven- 
tured to  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  tottering  fabric — who  has 
thought  of  repairing  instead  of  propping,  of  renewing  instead  of 
patching,  of  cleansing  the  accumulated  filth  instead  of  thrusting 
it  out  of  sight. — Yes,  greatest  daring  of  all,  assuredly  1  for  there 
is  a  stage  m  the  progress  of  ruin  at  which  the  attempt  to  repair 
is  fraugnt  with  greater,  or  at  least  with  more  immediate  danger 
than  the  undisturbed  operation  of  decay.  Many  an  ancient  wall, 
or  mere  mass  of  crumbling  dust,  will  for  years  retain  its  form 
and  coherence  by  the  inert  force  of  its  own  weight,  and  bound 
together  by  the  ramifications  of  that  very  same  abusive  ivy  whose 
growth  has  ruined  it,  when  the  slightest  touch  of  the  mason's 
repairing  hand  would  bring  the  whole  mass  to  the  ground. 

That  such  and  so  dangerous  is  the  work  of  repair  on  which 
the  Ninth  Pius  is  now  engaged,  none,  who  have  even  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  Rome  and  its  government,  will  be  inclined 
to  doubt.  It  is  the  attempt  of  a  courageous  man,  and  of,  we 
would  hope,  an  npright  ruler.  It  is  a  well-nigh  desperate  effort, 
the  generous  nobleness  of  whic^h  all  must  admire  and  applaud, 
and  which  must  to  a  certain  point  command  all  good  men's 
^vishes  for  its  success.  « 
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And  now  to  attempt  some  appreciation  of  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess wliich  may  attend  this  arduous  undertakings  it  must  be,  in 
the  first  place,  remembered  that  in  all  such  cases  of  reparation 
the  principal  difficulty  presented  to  the  judgment  lies  in  the 
question — -What  of  the  old  shall  be  abandoned,  destroyed,  re- 
moved— and  what  preserved  ?  Herein  lies  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger ;  for  we  know  how  dangerous  is  the  attempt  to  mend 
old  garments  with  new  cloth  ;  we  know  the  result  that  is  likely 
to  come  about.  What  portion,  then,  of  the  once  mighty  system 
of  the  Papal  Government,  the  progressive  work  of  so  many  cen- 
turies of  well-sustained  endeavour,  and  the  labours  of  so  many 
pontiffs — of  that  system  constructed  to  grasp  a  world,  but  now 
strangling  an  enfeebled  province  by  the  unexpanding  narrowness 
of  its  clutch, — what  portion  of  this  may  Rome's  refbnning  ruler 
venture  to  retain?  Truly,  no  simple  or  easy  question  to  the 
most  unshackled  mind ;  but  to  a  true  priest  of  Iu>me'8  Church, 
born  beneath  her  wing,  bred  under  her  teaching — to  a  Pope 
honestly  conscientious  to  do  a  Pope's  duty,  what  a  question ! 
How  fearful !  how  tremendous  ! 

And  such  a  Pope  we  believe,  not  without  good  grounds  for 
our  conviction,  Pius  the  Ninth  to  be.     We  believe  him  to  be  a 
true  priest  and  sincere  pontiff.    It  has  been  oflen  asserted,  not 
only  by  his  enemies  but  by  his  admirers,  that  he  is  otherwise. 
It  has  been  believed  and  hoped  by  some  friends  to  the  progres- 
sive movement  in  Italy — lovers  of  expediency  rather  than  of 
truth — that  Pius  is  no  sincere  well-wisner  to  the  Papacy ;  that 
he  speaks  a  small  portion  of  his  thought  only ;  that  be  intends 
the  destruction  of  the  fabric  he  pretends  to  repair ;  and  that  he 
well  knows  that  such  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  steps  he 
has  already  taken.     We  are  well  convinced  that  such  is  not  the 
case.     We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  those  who  think  thus 
are  as  mistaken  in  fact  as  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  wrong  in 
principle.     Whatever  hopes  or  wishes  we  may  nourish  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  fate  of  Italy  and  of  Rome,  we  would  far  rather 
that  her  destinies  should  be  entrusted  to  honest  hands.     We 
have  the  strong  conviction  that  no  good  thing  can  be  produced 
by  an  acted  or  spoken  falsehood.    As  long,  then,  as  it  must  needs 
be  that  the  same  hand  should  grasp  the  crozier  and  the  sceptre, 
we  prefer  that  the  priest-king  should  be  at  least  an  honest  man. 
And  if  the  incompatibilities  of  his  position  should  bring  about 
that  other  events  than  such  as  he  professes  to  look  for  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  acts  should  arise  from  them,  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
fallaciousness  of  the  politician's  provisions,  while  we  can  still  re- 
spect and  esteem  the  man. 

We  must  conceive  him,  then,  coming  to  the  decision  of  the 
momentous  question  above  stated,  as  a  true  and  earnest  Pope^ 
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ikther  and  protector  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  spiritualities 
and  its  temporalities.  It  is  a  genuine  successor  of  the  best  of 
the  Gregorles  and  Innocents  who  has  now  to  judge  what  por- 
tions of  their  work  can  be  preserved,  and  what,  for  the  sake  of 
the  vital  preservation  of  tne  whole,  must  be  replaced  by  new 
constructions. 

With  a  view  of  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some  notion  of 
what  their  judgment  on  such  a  question  must  be,  and  of  the  issue 
which  events  are  likely  to  shape  for  themselves,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  picture  to  them  some  of  the  more  manifest  results  of 
Papal  Government,  as  they  exhibit  tliemselves  to  every  observer. 

On  crossing  the  frontier  line  between  Tuscany  and  the  Roman 
States,  near  Aquapendente,  the  change  in  the  general  aspect  of 
the  people,  the  villages,  and  the  entire  country,  is  such  as  to 
strike  the  most  unobservant  traveller.  A  general  air  of  careless 
negligence  and  ill-conditioned  dilapidation  prevails.  The  fields 
look  ill-cultivated,  the  inhabitants  ragged,  and  their  habitations 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  traveller's  carriage  is  stopped  in  front 
of  a  wretched  tumble-down  hovel  some  few  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  bridgeless  stream  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two 
States.  It  is  the  Papal  Custom-house  and  Police-station,  the 
first  visible  manifestation  to  the  northern  traveller  of  the  work- 
ing of  that  system  whose  "magni  nominis  umbra"  has  over- 
shadowed Europe  for  so  many  centuries.  "  Ex  pede  Ilerculem ! " 
The  genuine  characteristics  of  Papal  rule  ai*e  visible  enough  in 
this  extremity  of  the  abortion.  A  number  of  soldiers — dirty, 
slovenly,  and  listless — are  lounging  in  front  of  a  dilapidated 
building,  whose  broken  brick-wau  bears  a  shield  with  the  Papal 
arms,  and  the  words  "  Carabinieri  Pontificii."  Some  are  smok- 
ing, some  sleeping,  some  basking  in  the  sun,  without  energy 
sufficient  even  to  converse  with  each  other.  Adjoining  the  lair 
of  these  Pontificial  Carabineers  is  that  of  another  horcle  of  offi- 
cials, the  Custom-house  of&cei*s — like  their  military  neighbours, 
dirty,  lazy,  preposterously  numerous,  corrupt,  and  inefficient. 
The  former  are  useless  for  the  repression  of  crime,  and  the  latter 
equaliy  valueless  for  the  prevention  of  contraband  trading. 
Either  set  of  drones  feed  like  parasitical  vermin  on  the  vitals  of 
the  wretched  country  whose  substance  they  exhaust,  and  serve 
but  to  increase  the  monstrous  amount  of  unproductive  population 
which  throughout  the  Roman  States  crushes  the  productive 
classes  beneatn  its  weight. 

But  the  frontier  is  not  \eh  behind  without  still  further  illus- 
trations of  the  efiects  of  Papal  rule.  The  regime  of  privilege  is 
shown  in  full  action.  A  peasant  arrives  at  the  barrier  with  his 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  load  of  produce.  His  time  is  his  only  pos- 
session^ and  the  hour  which  ne  will  have  to  lose  at  the  '^dofjand^ 
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is,  one  would  have  thought,  already  grievous  enough.  But  im- 
mediately after  him  a  ^^  vetturinoy'  with  a  carriage  mil  of  travel- 
lers, drives  up.  Forthwith  the  first  comer — the  peasant — is  put 
on  one  side ;  and  the  examination  of  the  travellers'  baggage — 
another  hour's  work — is  about  to  commence,  when  the  cracking 
of  postilion's  whips  is  heard,  and  a  carriage,  drawn  by  post- 
horses,  makes  its  appearance.  The  vetturino  travellers  must  now 
yield  in  their  turn,  and  the  poor  peasant's  may  be  considered  in- 
definitely postponed  ;  for  it  is  likely  enough  that  before  the  post- 
ing-carriage and  the  tetturino  have  been  disposed  of,  (though  the 
first  by  means  of  a  bribe  will  not  be  detained  long,)  some  other 
vehicle  privileged  to  pass  before  hiin  may  come  up.  One  great 
evil  of  injustice  is  the  rage  and  heartburning  it  produces  in  the 
victim  of  it ;  but  this,  it  must  be  owned,  does  not  exist  in  the 
case  under  our  consideration.  Wrong  done  to  the  moral  sense, 
like  injury  done  to  the  physical  frame,  becomes  by  continuance 
less  poignant!  V  felt.  The  one  and  the  other  alike  l)ecome  callous. 
Nature  finds  ni  insensibility  an  alleviation  for  that  w*hich  would 
otherwise  be  intolerable.  But  not  the  less  is  the  victim  in  either 
case  injui*ed  and  degraded,  and  the  amount  of  his  insensibility  to 
the  injury  will  be  the  measure  of  the  permanent  mischief  inflicted 
on  the  corporal  or  moral  organization.  The  peasant  in  the  above 
case  feels  no  indignation,  no  impatience,  no  ill-temper.  The 
course  of  things  described  is  that  which  he  has  been  used  to  all 
his  life.  It  is  to  him  as  the  order  of  nature ;  and  he  would  as 
soon  think  of  complaining  of  the  wind  or  the  rain.  But  on  all 
occasions  an  Italian  is  the  most  patient  creature  in  the  world ; 
lie  is  never  in  a  hurry,  never  objects  to  wait  any  given  time,  and 
never  scni})les  to  ask  another  to  wait  an  hour  or  two,  as  easily 
as  an  Englishman  would  beg  for  a  minute.  They  set  no  value 
on  time,  simply  because  it  is  of  little.«9e  to  them. 

Well  I  the  frontier  is  at  last  passed,  and  after  traversing  u  few 
miles  of  road  very  strikingly  woi*se  than  that  on  the  Tuscan  side 
of  the  boundaiy,  the  traveller  with  much  difficulty  and  some  dan- 
ger, is  dragged  up  the  hill  of  Aquapendentc.  A  worse  hill  in  a 
great  high  road  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive.  So  it  was  con- 
structed ages  ago ;  and  so  has  all  the  traffic  between  Florence 
and  Home  passed  over  it  for  many  generations.  That  it  might 
easily  be  improved  appears  never  to  have  entered  into  the  head 
of  any  one  during  all  this  time.  The  Diligence,  which  travels 
this  road — the  sole  and  privileged  one  of  course — takes  about  48 
hours  to  accomplish  the  jouniey  of  less  than  200  miles,  and  is 
drawn  by  from  two  to  fourteen  horses  or  oxen,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  road.  The  mail,  which  travei*ses  the  same  road,  is 
constantly  several  houi*s  behindhand ;  but  nobody  dreams  of  com- 
plainings and  still  less  does  anybody  dream  of  mending  the  road. 
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The  top  of  the  hill,  however,  is  at  length  reached,  and  the  tra- 
veller enters  the  first  town  of  the  Papal  States.  Let  him  come 
fix»m  what  countiy  he  may,  unless  it  be  from  Ireland,  he  must, 
we  think,  be  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  squalid  misery, 
dilapidation,  ruin  and  filth,  which  presents  itself  to  his  eyes  on 
all  sides.  The  appearance  of  the  streets,  the  buildings,  the  shops — 
if  such  they  can  oe  called — the  population  of  all  ages  and  classes, 
all  speak  tlie  same  tale  of  wretchedness  and  degradation.  The 
remainder  of  the  journey  repeats  the  same  eloquent  lesson  at 
every  mile  of  its  course.  The  moral  aspect  of  things — (which 
may  however  be  always  inferred  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the 
external  manifestations  of  physical  wellbeing  or  the  reverse) — 
as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  few  little  indications  which  fall 
under  the  notice  of  an  observant  traveller,  is  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Fraud,  falsehood,  and 
mendicity  force  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  least  observant. 

At  length  the  stranger  stands  before  the  gate  of  Eome.  It  is 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  most  unimaginative — that  first  en- 
trance into  the  ancient  mother  of  so  much  civilisation  and  of  so 
much  barbarism — that  eternal  city  which  mankind  has  so  much 
cause  to  bless  and  so  much  to  curse  !  And  here  we  must  quit 
the  course  of  the  ordinary  traveller,  if  we  would  form  any  idea 
of  the  real  condition  of  Rome.  The  tourist,  wrapped  in  an 
ecstasy  of  imaginative  pleasure,  full  of  all  the  miglity  host  of 
classical  and  medieval  recollections  and  associations,  passes 
through  the  handsome  and  tolerably  clean,  because  almost  unin- 
habited, Piazzo  del  Popolo,  gazes  up  at  the  magnificent  ten*ace 
of  the  Pincian  on  his  left  hand,  and  reaches  his  splendid  hotel  in 
the  Via  Babuino,  charmed  with  his  first  impi'essions  of  ^^the 
eternal  city,"  and  disappointed  in  nothing  save  in  not  having 
heard  a  picturesque  group  of  peasants  singing  under  the  walls, 
"  Boma^  Rofnoy  Roma^  non  e  piu  come  era  primal 

Let  us,  however,  not  confine  ourselves  to  those  paits  of  the 
town  frequented  ordinarily  by  the  English  and  other  strangers. 
Let  us  penetrate  the  mass  of  buildings  between  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  and  the  Coliseum ;  let  us  visit  the  Trastevere ;  above 
all,  let  us  venture  into  the  reeking  mass  of  abomination  situated 
between  the  capitol,  the  Famese  Palace,  and  the  Tiber.  The 
constant  state  of  the  streets  is  such  as  to  make  it  marvellous  that 
typhus  and  an  hundred  other  forms  of  filth-bred  disease  do  not 
sweep  off  the  miserable  population.  Drainage  appears  to  be  un- 
known. The  very  commonest  decencies  of  life  are  wholly  disre- 
garded. The  stench  is  insupportable.  It  has  occurred  to  ourselves, 
mcredible  as  the  statement  may  appear,  to  have  observed  the  re- 
mains of  a  dead  sheep  suffei*ed  to  lie  in  the  same  spot  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Kome,  and  to  poison  all  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with 
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its  dcca J  and  putridity  for  more  than  ten  days.  We  have  abo,  and 
that  frequently,  observed  the  dead  bodies  of  cats  and  dogs  lying 
in  the  same  spots  for  days  together.  The  appearance  of  the  po- 
pulation in  the  streets  matches  well  with  that  of  their  dwellings — 
sordid,  ra^ed,  unhealthy  looking  creatures  are  sauntering  in  the 
shade,  or  basking  in  the  sunshine ;  or  if  occupied  in  some  iund  of 
labour,  are  so  performing  it  as  to  spread  out  the  fair  toil  of  an 
hour  over  half  a  day. 

Such  is  the  physical  aspect  of  miglUy  Rome  I  Its  moral  features 
are  of  course  not  so  plainly  visible  or  easily  appreciable ;  they  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  occasional  specimens  which  chance  may 
afford  an  observer  in  his  conversation  and  dealings  with  the 
])eople ;  but  if  these  be  fairly  estimated,  they  may  be  deemed 
tolerably  accurate  exponents  of  the  entire  truth ;  and  that  truth 
we  conscientiously  believe  to  be — that  the  whole  body  of  society, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  sdile,  is  alto- 
gether corrupt  and  vitiated.  We  do  not  put  forth  a  conclusion 
so  sweeping,  a  conviction  so  painful,  unadvisedly  or  lightly.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  danger  of  forming  general  conclusions 
from  particular  instances.  We  are  aware  that  the  portion  of 
any  society  which  a  traveller  most  readily  meets  with  is  very 
generally  the  worst  part  of  it ;  but  every  a  priori  consideration 
would  lead  to  the  persuasion  that  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  of  Kome  must  be  that  which  the  most  careful  observation 
shews  in  fact  that  it  is.  It  is  not  that  villany,  firaud,  and  vice 
abound ;  alas !  where  do  they  not  ?  It  is,  that  shame  is  dead ;  it 
is  that  the  moral  sense  has  perished ;  it  is  tliat  that  which  is  vile 
has  ceased  to  be  hated  as  such,  even  by  those  whose  better  in- 
stincts, superior  prudence?,  or  lesser  temptation,  have  saved  them 
from  themselves  becoming  so.  These  are  the  true  and  unerring 
tests  of  a  corruption  ana  degradation  which  has  infected  the 
entire  social  body,  and  so  entered  into  the  diseased  system  as  to 
render  hopeless  all  cure  short  of  thorough  renovation. 

The  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  palazzo  in  the  Corso,  by  means  of 
assertions  apparently  the  most  ingenuous,  induces  an  English 
family  to  sign  a  lease  without  reauiring  that  certain  stipulations 
should  be  inserted  therein  formally.  On  the  morrow  the  pro- 
mises are  violated,  and  the  assertions  proved  to  be  wholly  and 
wilfully  false.  The  Roman  gentleman,  who  has  committed  this 
act  of  swindling,  on  being  applied  to  in  amazement  by  his  dupes, 
replies  with  the  utmost  tratiquillity,  that  no  ass^ons  or  agree- 
ments that  ai*e  unwritten  are  worUi  anything. 

A  ^^  respectable  "  tradesman  uses  false  weights  nearly  to  the 
extent  of  ensuring  a  diminution  of  cent,  per  cent,  in  the  quantity 
of  goods  furnished.  The  tribunals  are  applied  to ;  but  as  tiie 
amount  in  each  case  is  small,  the  magistrates  and  lawyers  cannot 
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be  made  to  comprehend  why  a  complainant  should  give  himself 
and  them  more  trouble  than  the  amount  of  the  fraud  was  worth. 
But  the  robbery  of  a  shilling,  it  is  urged  on  their  attention,  is  as 
much  robbery  as  that  of  a  million ;  the  man  is  dishonest,  and 
ought  to  be  exposed  and  punished.  No !  they  can  conceive  no 
other  reason  wny  such  a  complaint  should  be  made  than  with 
the  view  of  recovering  that  which  the  complainant  has  lost.  No 
man  expects  to  be  trusted.  None  is  in  any  way  offended  that 
the  most  minute  and  humiliating  precautions  against  his  pre- 
sumed dishonesty  should  be  openly  and  avowedly  taken. 

If  we  turn  our  view  on  the  more  immediate  manifestations  of 
the  action  of  Government,  the  few  peeps  which  the  rents  in  the 
curtain  of  official  mystery — rather  than  any  properly  provided 
publicity — afford  us,  indicate  if  possible  a  still  worse  degree  of 
corruption.  No  institution,  no  office,  no  authority,  no  depart^ 
ment  rightly  and  sufficiently  performs  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  created,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  lottery-office — that  truly  does 
its  appointed  work  of  demoralization  and  pillage  on  the  people, 
and  does  it  well  and  thoroughly.  The  tribrmals  notoriously  delay, 
refuse,  and  pervert  justice.  The  police  prevent  no  crimes,  aild 
discover  no  criminals.  Murders  occur  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  the  murderer  is  secure.  Within  our  ow^n  knowledge  the 
minister  of  police  himself  declared  to  an  applicant  for  protection 
against  outrage,  that  he  advised  him  to  quit  Rome,  as  he  was 
powerless  to  protect  him!  In  the  financial  departments  the 
system  of  fraud  and  corruption — which  has  grown  with  their 
growth,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  their  quan  normal  con- 
stitution— is  such  as  to  render  all  hope  of  purifying  them  vain. 
We  were  ourselves  assured  by  one  wno  has  since  become  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  peculation 
in  one  branch  of  the  post-office  business  was  enormous.  He 
named  the  sum,  amounting  to  many  thousand  scudi;  but  we 
will  not  undertake  to  repeat  figures  which  we  did  not  note  at 
the  time. 

Let  lis  turn  for  an  instant  to  the  indications  of  moral  condi- 
tion which  the  spiritual  aspect  of  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  afford  us.  We  will  do  so  in  no  polemi- 
cal spirit.  We  will  not  make  our  observations  from  the  stand- 
point of  any  other  creed  or  rival  sect,  but  as  purely  philosophical 
students  of  social  phenomena.  Tinisting  then  that  our  readers 
will  so  regard  us,  and  will  believe  us  to  be  as  wholly  free  from  the 
odium  theologicum  as  we  know  ourselves  to  be,  we  hesitate  not 
to  declare  our  conviction,  that  a  more  degrading  superstition,  a 
more  gross  and  unspiritual  idolatry,  does  not  exist  in  any  heathen 
land,  than  is  practised  under  the  name  of  Christianity  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world.    We  are  not  now  speaking  in 
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any  wise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faitli  as  held  and  practised  else- 
where. There  is  every  a  jjriori  reason  to  expect  that  a  more 
northern  people  should  hold  a  more  spiritual  &ith.  We  know- 
well  that  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  Rome  is  not  that  of  France, 
or  of  Germany,  or  of  England ;  still  more,  even  we  are  not 
undertaking  to  speak  of  Roman  Catholicism  at  Rome,  as  the 
priesthood  profess  to  hold  it  and  to  teach.  We  speak  of  it  only 
as  we  know  that  it  is  practically  held  and  followed  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  :  and  we  are  sure  that  our  assertions  will  be  sup- 
ported oy  any  who  have  without  prejudice  examined  the  subject. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  defend  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  from  the  charge  of  image- worship.  We  know 
that  the  priesthood  explain,  that  the  figures  which  are  dressed, 
bedizened,  kissed,  caressed,  prayed  to,  carried  about,  etc.,  are  not 
worshipped^  but  used  only  as  suggesters  of  things  spiritual  to  the 
outward  bodily  senses.  But  is  this  theory  compatible  with  the 
fact,  that  of  various  figures  of  saints— of  the  virgin  in  particular, 
some  arc  deemed  more  holy,  more  powerful,  more  propitious  than 
others? — that  some  votaries  prefer  one  image,  and  some  another, 
of  the  same  saint? — that  '^  la  Madonna  di,"  this  place  is  specially 
famous  for  granting  favours  of  one  sort ;  and  ^^  la  Madonna  di " 
that  place  for  bestowing  favours  of  another  kind? — that  one 
Church  possesses  and  araws  a  large  revenue  from  a  wooden 
"  bambino," — L  e,  infant  Christ,  particularly  celebrated  for  as- 
sisting women  in  child-birth,  and  sent  about  in  coaches  for  that 
purpose ;  while  another  has  one  specially  valuable  as  preserving 
Its  votaries  from  shipwreck  ?  Do  not  these  facts  prove — beyond 
all  possibility  of  avoiding  the  conclusion — that  special  virtue  is 
attributed  to  Hie  image  itself?  If  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin  were 
the  intended  object  of  the  worship,  would  not  it  be  in  any  case 
the  same  at  all  their  different  altars  ?  Is  there  one  Saviour  in 
one  Church,  and  a  second,  with  different  Qualities  and  character, 
in  another  ?  Is  the  Virgin  of  one  shrine  kinder  than  the  Virgin 
of  another?  No;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth,  that  Uie 
])opular  worship  of  modem  Rome  is  as  absolutely  and  essentially 
an  idolatry  as  any  that  has  ever  degraded  mankind.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Paganism  of  old  Rome  has  never  been  entirely  and 
effectually  eradicated.  The  old  deities  of  the  Roman  Pantheon 
still  haunt  the  seven  hills ;  and  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  bodily  fact 
the  statues  of  the  old  gods  have  often  changed  their  name  alone, 
to  become  the  object  of  modern  worship. 

The  first  result  of  such  a  system  most  necessarily  shews  itself 
in  an  erroneous,  unworthy,  and  degraded  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  As  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  this  result 
has  been  produced,  we  will  cite  a  fact  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  columns  ul'an  English  Journal.     A  highly  prized 
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and  magnificentl;  adorned  relic — the  head  of  Saint  Andrew — 
had  been  stolen  from  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter.  The  canons 
of  that  basilic  thereupon  issue  a  placard,  with  which  the  walls 
of  Home  are  covered,  offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the 
stolen  treasure,  and  setting  forth  that  they,  the  canons,  would  offer 
up  extra  prayers  for  the  space  of  three  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
ap])easing  God,  and  averting  the  evils  with  which  he  might  be 
expected  to  visit  the  city  in  consequence  of  the  theft.  "  nere," 
as  the  Journal*  above  alluded  to  well  remarks,  ^'  is  a  numerous 
body  of  educated  men  asserting  their  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  expected  to  manifest  anger  for  a  certain  special 
theft  above  what  ne  would  feel  at  any  other  crime  of  a  similar 
nature — that  this  anger  would  be  manifested  by  inflicting  evil, 
not  on  the  thief,  but  on  the  innocent  citizens,  in  blind  indiscri- 
minate vengeance,  and  that  this  vengeance  might  be  averted  by 
a  certain  amount  of  reiterated  repetitions  of  a  given  form  of 
words  I"  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  benighted  state  of 
mind  than  is  here  evidenced  ?  Do  Juggernaut's  disciples  form 
to  themselves  a  lower  and  more  immoral  notion  of  their  deity 
than  these  so-called  Christian  priests  ? 

The  truth — that  the  religion  of  modem  Rome  is  in  reality  a 
modification  of  Paganism,  was  well  pointed  out  in  a  little  book 
entitled  '^  Rome  Papal  and  Pagan,"  which  appeared  a  year  or 
two  since.  It  was  not  then  asserted  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the 
intrinsic  identity  of  the  two  faiths  in  their  practical  effects  on  the 
popular  mind  was  well  and  convincingly  proved.  And  we  bring 
the  testimony  of  another  witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
author's  facts  and  inferences. 

After  speaking  of  such  a  deplorable  want  of  moral  civilisation, 
it  would  seem  an  anti-climax  to  enlai'ge  on  the  deficiency  of 
physical  progress.  Snfiice  it  to  say,  that  the  absence  of  all  the 
smaller  as  well  as  of  the  more  important  commodities  of  life  is 
most  striking.  Commerce  does  not  exist.  The  infinitely  small 
trading  transactions  which  do  supply  the  small  quantity  of  foreign 
goods  consumed,  are  hampered  witn  obstructions,  and  oppressed 
by  duties  to  an  all  but  prohibitory  degree.  And  the  stupid 
acquiescence  of  the  people  in  thin^  as  they  are,  lends  additional 
effect  to  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  Government.  Take  one 
instance  of  this,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  simplest 
articles  of  daily  use.  The  Romans  cannot  make  any  tolerable 
ink :  it  is  impoiied  from  France  and  from  England ;  and  one 
of  those  little  stone-bottles  so  familiar  to  English  eyes,  which 
costs  sixpence  at  an  English  stationer's,  and  thereby  afibrds  the 
retailer  a  very  large  profit,  is  sold  in  Rome  for  about  a  shilling, 
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or  rather  more.  The  Konan  stationer  asserts — ^trnly  enough  per- 
haps— that  the  heavy  daty  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  sell  the 
article  at  a  lower  rate.  !Bat  on  inquiry  it  is  fonnd  that  the  doty 
is  levied  on  the  gross  weight,  so  that  the  stone-bottle,  which 
weighs  far  more  than  its  contents,  is  by  far  the  most  costly  part 
of  the  purchase ;  yet  it  has  never  entered  into  the  head  of  the 
Roman  tradesman  that  he  might  import  his  ink  in  large  bottles, 
and  divide  it  off  himself  into  small  quantities  for  retail  sale,  and 
thus  diminish  his  duties  by  one-half  or  more  !  No,  no !  Such 
profound  speculations  are  quite  out  of  the  line  of  his  habitual 
thoughts. 

"  Pulchra  Madonna 
Da  mihi  fallere    *     •     * 
Noctem  peccatis,  et  fraudibus  objicc  nubem," 

would  be  still,  we  fear,  the  more  likely  tendency  of  his  thonghts. 

And  such  is  the  city,  and  such  the  people — the  product  of 
long  years  of  misgovemment — which  the  Ninth  Pius  would  now 
restore  to  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  rule.  Such 
is  the  nation  which,  itself  loathing  its  own  degeneracy,  is  strug- 
gling for  self-government  and  regeneration. 

And  now  let  us  turn  again  to  the  question  proposed  above  : — 
what  portions  of  the  system  of  Papal  Grovemment  can  be  usefully 
preserved,  and  what  must  be  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to  improve 
this  so  wretched  people  t 

The  intention  of  Pins  the  Ninth,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career  of  reformation,  was  to  presen-e  whole  and  inviolate 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  Papacy  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual 
matters.     He  very  distinctly  stated  his  views  on  this  point  on 
more  than  one  occasion.     On  the  first  assembling  of  the  **  Con- 
siilta,"  he  declared,  in  his  Address  to  the  members,  that  he 
did  not  intend  by  that  institution  to  diminish  in  any  respect  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Sovereign  ;  that  those  were  much  in  error 
who  saw  m  it  the  germ  of  a  system  incompatible  therewith ;  that 
it  was  his  duty  ami  his  determination  to  hand  down  to  his  sue- 
cessors  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  power  he  had  received  from 
his  predecessor  whole  and  intact.     His  Holiness  intended  that 
the  Government  of  the  Papal  States  should  remain  an  absolute 
despotism.     We  were  ourselves  in  Rome  at  that  time,  and  had 
then  ample  means  of  convincing  ourselves,  that  the  Romans  did 
not  so  understand  the  boon  granted  them  ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee,  that  a  very  short  period  would  suffice  to  contra- 
dict the  expectations  of  his  Holiness — nay,  that  the  power  had 
even  then  already  departed  from  the  sceptre  of  the  Innocents  and 
Gregories.     Since  that  time  the  rushing  torrent  of  European 
events  has  so  precipitated  the  course  of  things  at  Rome;  that  the 
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iibove  declaration  of  the  Pope,  made  some  six  months  ago,  seems 
obsolete  by  an  hundred  tears.  No  farther  illnsion  can  remain  to 
the  Holy  Father  of  handing  do^im  to  his  successors  that  old  power 
which  he  received.  He  must  now  at  least  know  that  the  temporal 
power  of  St.  Peter^s  sraccessor  has  departed  from  him  for  ever. 
titw  the  Ninth's  first  estimate  of  what  could  be  preserved  and 
what  rhvM  be  abolished  of  the  old  Papal  system  was  then  an  er- 
roneous one*  And  now,  even  while  we  are  writing  these  pages, 
that  question  is  being  debated  amid  strife  and  trouble,  violence 
and  tumult,  discontent  on  the  one  hand,  and  conscientious  dis- 
tress on  the  other. 

It  is  beginning  to  become  evident  (hat  No  portion  of  that  proud 
fabric  can  be  preserved.  It  needs  but  smalt  sagacity  in  reading 
the  signs  of  the  times  to  become  convinced  that  the  temporal 
poWer  of  the  Papacy  verges  to  its  close.  The  entire  edifice  was 
too  rotten  to  admit  of  mending.  The  bold  mason  who  cut  the 
first  crumbling  stone  from  out  the  tottering  waD,  has  brought 
down  the  entire  mass  with  a  crash. 

England  watches  the  startling  spectacle  not  uninterested.  In 
truth,  the  phenomena  there  exhibited  are  evolving  a  lesson  which 
should  be  pregnant  with  utility  to  mankind.  But  though  much 
has  been  written  of  late  by  the  English  press  on  the  aspect  and 
probabilities  of  affairs  at  Rome,  no  portion  of  it  seems  to  have 
seized  on  the  great  truth  which  they  are  calculated  to  teach  us. 
Some  of  the  most  accredited  organs  of  public  opinion,  on  the 
contraiy,  speak  of  the  question  at  issue  as  of  a  dispute  between 
the  Pope  and  his  subjects,  which  should  be  settled  according  to 
the  dictates  of  good  feeling  and  mutual  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion. The  generosity  of  the  Pope  is  insisted  on,  and  his  subjects 
accused  of  ingratitude  in  forcing  from  him  further  concessions. 
But  we  believe  such  an  appreciation  of  the  subject  to  arise  from 
wholly  inadequate  notions  of  the  state  of  Rome,  and  of  the  work- 
ings of  its  Government.  The  real  merits  of  the  question  must 
be  examined  on  quite  other  grounds,  and  the  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at  will  be  one  of  much  wider  application  than  the  do- 
minions of  the  Church. 

For,  in  truth,  the  attempt  which  Pius  the  Ninth  engaged  in 
was  from  the  first  an  impossible  one.  He  was  endeavouring  to 
co-ordinate  incompatibihties.  His  object  was  nothing  less  tnan 
to  conciliate  the  liberal  institutions  which  the  advanced  political 
science  of  this  age  demands  with  the  pretensions  of  absolutism, 
and  that  absolutism  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  ruler  pretending  to 
infallibility.  What  success  could  have  been  anticipated  for  such 
a  scheme  ?  Accordingly  but  little  progress  is  made  before  diffi- 
culties arise — difficulties  insoluble  unaer  the  conditions  of  the 

experiment.    All  the  parties  concerned  find  themselves  in  a  false 
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position.  It  is  soon  discovered  by  both  Pope  and  people  that  it 
18  impossible  to  get  on  with  ministers  selected  fiom  toe  deiCT, 
and  especially  firom  the  Sacred  Ck>ll^e.  Lay  ministers  are  sob- 
stitnted,  and  thus  another  vast  portion  of  the  nodding  edifice 
£dls«  A  few  more  weeks,  and  a  ^  oonstitotion''  is  proclaimed,  a 
representative  body  is  created,  and  the  Pope  becomes  a  consti- 
tntional  monarch,  sharing  his  power  with  a  lay  parliament! 
Does  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  working  of  a  firee  (to- 
vemment  anticipate  the  permanent  duration  and  snooessfiil 
operation  of  a  political  machine  so  constituted  ?  The  Boman 
hierarchy  itself,  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  inserted  in 
the  draft  of  this  constitution  certain  clauses  framed  in  the  vain 
hope  of  preserving  itself  from  the  action  of  the  supreme  power  it 
thus  created.  It  was  provided  that  the  sums  needed  for  Church 
purposes  should  be  voted  without  discussion  or  inquiry ;  that  no 
subject  in  any  way  bearing  on  Church  matters  should  be  touched 
on ;  and  finally,  that  the  parliament  should  have  no  power  of 
revising  or  meddling  with  tnis  fundamental  statute.  Futile  at- 
tempt I  An  omnipotent  power  (as  all  representative  parliaments 
must  be)  is  created,  and  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  its 
omnipotence  is  hedged  in  by  some  other  power,  wliich  is  nowhere 
visible  or  tangible  I  It  is  an  old  attempt,  but  all  experience  has 
proved  the  absurdity  of  it.  Then  arises,  ere  long,  a  yet  worse 
dilemma : — ^The  monarch  finds  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a 
priest  and  Pope  to  do  that  which  would  be  his  duty  as  a  lay 
monarch,  and  which  his  ministers  and  the  entire  nation  deem  to 
be  their  duty  to  their  country.  The  ^'  constitution"  is  at  a  dead 
lock. 

And  then  at  last  the  glaring  fact  is  forced  upon  the  compre- 
hension of  the  nation,  and  by  them  set  nakedly  before  toeir 
monarch — that  the  functions  of  royalty  and  priesthood  are  in- 
compatible in  an  age  of  progress ;  that  if  the  nation  is  to  advance 
on  tne  path  of  improvement  the  same  man  cannot  be  Pope  and 
King ;  that  the  State  and  the  Church  must  be  two,  and  recipro- 
callv  independent. 

And  for  this  the  Roman  people  are  accused  of  being  ungrate- 
fal  to  their  Pontiff.  We  can  with  confidence  undertake  to  say 
that  the  Roman  people  have  not  been  deficient  in  gratitude  to 
their  ruler.  The  reverse  has  been  most  strikingly  the  case,  as 
can  be  testified  by  any  attentive  observer  who  has  been  in  Borne 
for  the  last  few  months.  The  difficulty  has  been  shuffled  over, 
but  it  has  not  been  got  rid  of.  It  will  occur  again  erelong; 
and  it  will  argue  no  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Komans,  that 
it  will  become  clearly  impossible  for  such  an  union  of  Charch 
and  State  to  continue.  The  force  of  events  will  push  the  Pontiff 
to  the  brink  of  that  precipice  from  which  he  must  voluntarily 
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throw  himself  if  he  would  not  be  violently  thrust  down.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  seems  no  longer  possible  in  Rome. 
And  nothing  but  the  gratitude  and  affection  ot  the  Romans  for 
Pius  tlie  Ninth  could  nave  preserved  the  empty  semblance  of  it 
even  thus  far. 

The  Pope  may  perhaps  preserve  his  tottering  temporal  power. 
The  Papacy  may  renounce  her  old  and  natural  alliance  with 
despotism.  In  Italy  and  elsewhere  she  may  take  democracy  to 
her  arms ;  a  large  secular  advantage  she  may  thus  secure,  but 
can  she  secure  it  without  a  larger  damage  to  her  purely  spiritual 
character,  authority,  and  influence?  On  the  other  hand,  if  true 
to  his  earlier  professions — if  true  to  that  spirit  of  absolutism  on 
which  his  throne  is  based  the  Pope  resists  the  tide  of  liberalism 
as  it  rises  around  him — his  temporal  authority  is  doomed.  That 
fabric  goes  to  pieces — the  result  of  a  larger  amount  of  toil,  per- 
severance, energy,  and  intellectual  power  than  the  world  ever 
saw  applied  to  a  like  object.  The  disruption  of  the  Church  and 
State  at  Rome — the  breaking  of  the  tie  where  first  the  bonds 
were  knitted,  and  when  the  knot  was  most  tightly  drawn — what 
over  Europe  would  be  the  future  which  such  an  event  should 
usher  in  I    We  venture  not  to  forecast  it. 

Of  the  works  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  Article 
there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  The  two  French  works  are  mere 
catch-penny  publications,  got  up  in  great  haste  to  meet  the  de- 
mand occasioned  by  the  mcreasing  celebrity  of  the  Reformer 
Pontiff.  They  have  both  had  a  considerable  sale  in  Rome- 
Roman  energy  and  speculation  not  having  been  equal  to  the 
production  of  any  thing  calculated  to  supply  the  same  want.  The 
first,  by  M.  Clave,  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  contains  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  early  life  of  Mastai  Ferretti. 

The  third  work  mentioned  is  merely  a  sort  of  Roman  red 
book,  and  is  remarkable  only  as  showing  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  attendants,  officials,  and  functionaries  attached  to  the 
Papal  Court,  and  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  its  endless  multi- 
plication and  division  of  tribunals^  courts,  and  jurisdictions  of  all 
sorts. 
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Abt.  VII. — 1.  Tlie  Eapeditian  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  JHdo^for 
tfie  Suppression  of  Piracy ;  with  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
James  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Saratoaky  now  Her  Majesty  $  Com-- 
missioner  and  Consulr  General  to  Hie  Sultan  and  Independent 
Chiefs  of  Borneo.  By  Oaptam  the  JIoo.  Henry  Kjspfjsi^ 
li.N.  Third  Edition.  Wuh  an  Additional  Clmpter^  comprise 
ing  recent  Intelligence.  By  Walter  K.  Kellt.  |ii  3  volSf 
London,  1847. 

2«  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  CelebeSj  down  to  the  occv^ 
pation  of  Labuan ;  from  the  Journals  ofJjiUES  Brook£|  £sq*f 
liajaJi  of  Sarawak^  and  Governor  of  Labuan ;  together  with  a 
Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Ji.  M,  S.  Iris.  By  Captain 
Kodney  Mundy,  R.N.  Wm  numerous  Plates^  ^e.  In  % 
vols.     ]^ndon,  1848. 

3.  Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago^  witl^  Drawings  of  Costume 
and  Scenerv,  By  Frakk  S.  Mar^yat,  late  Midshipman  of 
H.  M-  S.  Samarang  Surveying  VesseL    London,  1848. 

4.  Sarawak — its  Inhabitants  and  Productions ;  bein^  Notes  during 
a  residence  in  that  Country  with  His  Excellency  Mr,  Brooke, 
By  Huou  Low,  Colonial  Secretary  at  Lajbuh-an.  IiondoD^ 
1848. 

$.  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  U.  M.  S.  Samarang^  during  the 
yeojrs  1843-46|  employed  Surveying  the  Islande  of  Hie  Eastern 
Archipelago  ;  accopipaTued  by  a  brief  Vocabulary  of  the  pri$ici' 
pal  languages ;  published  under  Hie  aiUfiority  of  the  Lords  Com^ 
missioners  of  Hie  Admiralty.  By  Captain  Sir  Upward  Bel- 
cher, R.N.,  C.B.,  F.E.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Con^inander  of  the 
Expedition.  Wiui  Notes  07i  the  Natural  History  of  the  Islands. 
By  Arthur  Adams^  Assistant  Surgeoni  B.N.  ^  vols.  Iion- 
don,  1848. 

Xt  is  interestuig  to  study  the  variety  of  means  by  which  Pro- 
vidence carries  on  its  great  work  of  progressive  civilisation.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  society,  the  arts  of  life  followed  the  conqueror 
in  his  blooay  career,  and  subjugated  nations  exchanged  a  wild 
independence  for  the  blessings  of  stable  government  and  salutary 
institutions.  At  other  times,  and  these,  too,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, civilisation  has  been  the  offspring  of  political  and  religious 
oppression.  Chased  by  the  tyrant  irom  their  fatherland,  or  driven 
by  bigotry  from  their  altars,  families  distinguished  by  patriotism 
and  pietv  have  fled  for  shelter  to  some  friendly  shore,  and  have 
repaid  the  hospitality  which  welcomed  them  by  the  noble  truths 
which  they  imparted,  and  the  holy  life  which  they  led.  In  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  an  exuberant  population,  in  search 
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of  food  or  employment,  have  been  dispersed  among  the  un- 
cultivated wastes,  and  the  luxuriant  woodlands   of  far-distant 
climes ;  and  thus  have  the  arts  of  peace,  the  pnQciples  of  free- 
dom, and  the  message  of  eternity,  followed  in  the  train  of  tho 
starving  emigrant,  and  hallowed  the  resting-place  of  the  perse- 
cuted saint  and  the  patriot  exile«    No  sooner  has  the  teo^po- 
rary  dwelling  excluded  the  summer's  heat  or  the  winter's  cold, 
than  the  sons  of  toil  equip  themselves  for  the  destined  task*    The 
forest  falls  beneath  the  peasant's  brawny  anoi,  and  under  his 
skilful  care  a  golden  harvest  waves  over  once  barren  plains..  The 
village  rises  amid  fruit  and  foliage — the  germ  peradventure  of 
some  gay  metropolis — the  centre,  it  may  be,  of  some  mighty  em- 
pire.   The  school-house  and  the  temple  adorn  and  bless  the 
exile's  home,  while  light,  secular  and  divine,  emanating  from  this 
double  source,  difiiises  itself  around^  and  reaches  even  the  homes 
and  the  hearts  of  the  savage  population.    In  our  own  day,  how- 
ever, it  is  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  missionary  that  the  great 
work  of  civilisation  must  be  carried  on ;  and  it  is  by  means  c^our 
colonial  establishments,  and  the  extension  of  our  commercial  re- 
lations, that  we  can  expect  to  obtain  the  most  successful  and  per- 
manent results.     The  interchange  of  European  or  American  ma- 
nufactures with  the  produce  of  savage  or  semi-barbarous  nations, 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  closer  and  more  friendly  intercourse,  while 
tlie  rapidity  of  locomotive  travelling  and  of  steam  navigation,  and 
the  electric  transmission  of  intelligence  over  Europe,  must  give 
to  all  maritime  states  a  power  of  control  over  barbarous  nations 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  wielded.    Should  our  mis- 
sionary or  colonial  establishments  be  assailed  by  violence — should 
pirates  interrupt  our  trade,  and  enslave  their  captives — a  quick 
and  condign  punishment  will  soon  reach  the  aggressors,  and  se- 
cure our  countrymen,  in  their  most  distant  setti^ents,  from  the 
cruelties  and  depredations  to  which  they  have  been  too  firequently 
exposed.    Even  among  the  distant  islands  of  the  Indian  apd  the 
Pacific  Oceans,  the  British  and  the  Ameiican  flai^  have  waved 
over  the  burning  villages  of  the  treacherous  and  bloodv  savagjB. 

But  it  is  only  in  seasons  of  European  quiet  that  the  arm  of 
civilisation  can  put  forth  its  power  to  control  the  savage  tribes 
that  yet  oocupy  and  deface  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  only  in  times  of  domestic  oeace  tnat  a  Christian  people 
can  direct  the  undivided  energy  of^  their  faith  against  the  licen- 
tious orgies  and  the  bloody  rites  of  Pagan  idolatr}'.  While 
Freedom  has  to  struggle  against  the  despot,  and  enb'gbtened  na- 
tions have  their  liberties  yet  to  conquer,  the  Christian  and  the 
Philanthropist  must  pause  or  falter  in  their  aggressive  movement 
against  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  is  but  when  nations 
are  governed  by  equal  laws — when  rank  and  wealth  e^cercisQ 
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their  just  and  salatary  influence— when  the  civilized  races  are 
unitea  by  friendly  ties,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  food  and 
industry ; — it  is  only  then  that  the  national  will  can  be  concen- 
trated on  national  objects,  and  that  our  armed  battalions,  and 
our  ships  of  war  can  be  summoned  to  the  noble  enterprise  of 
wafting  the  teacher  and  the  missionary  to  the  land  of  darkness 
*-of  striking  the  fetters  from  the  slave — and  of  breaking  down 
the  strongholds  of  cruelty  and  vice. 

In  the  annals  of  philanthropy  there  are  recorded  many  pre- 
cious examples  of  individual  and  successful  devotion  to  its  cause. 
When  Howard  strove  to  ameliorate  the  prisoner's  lot,  and  to 
purify  his  living  grave — when  Elizabeth  Fry  laboured  to  in- 
struct and  reform  the  convict — and  Guthrie  to  teach  and  edu- 
cate the  ra^ed  child — and  Ashley  to  soften  the  agonies  of  female 
toil  and  ot  youthful  labour,  it  was  to  one  mind  that  huma- 
nity owed  each  noble  conception,  and  it  was  by  one  stern  will 
that  each  arduous  purpose  was  accomplished  ;  but  until  our  own 
day  History  has  furnished  us  with  no  example  in  which  a  sin- 
gle individual  has  ventured  to  undertake,  on  any  considerable 
scale,  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  barbarous  commu- 
nities. 

This  remarkable  effort,  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  countrymen,  and  will  command  the  applause  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  has  been  recently  made  by  Mr.  James  Brooke,  an 
English  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  talents 
to  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  one  of  the  loveliest  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  The  numerous  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  relate  almost  solely  to  this  most  interesting  chapter 
of  Modern  History  ;  and  difficult  as  the  task  must  be,  we  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  present  our  readers  with  a  succinct 
and  continuous  narrative  of  those  extraordinary  operations  in 
which  Mr.  Brooke  has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  bom  at  Coombe  Grove,  near  Bath,  on  the 
29th  April,  1803.  He  was  the  second,  but  is  now  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  the  East  India 
Comnan^s  Civil  Service.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  India,  as 
a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  army,  where  he  held  advantageous  ap- 
pointments. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Burmese  war,  he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Assam ;  and  in  an  action  with  the 
enemy,  his  gallantry  was  so  conspicuous  that  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Government.  But  liaving  been  shot  through  the 
lungs,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  Having  made  himself  master  of  several  modem  lan- 
guages, he  made  a  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  upon  the  expiry  of  his  furlough  he  again  embarked  for  In- 
djii,     fhe  ship,  however,  ws^s  wrecked  on  the  Isl^  of  Wightj  and 
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this  little  incident,  combined  with  the  paltiy  and  unjust  regula- 
tions of  the  East  India  Company,  deprived  our  Eastern  empire 
of  the  services  of  a  man  who  might  have  been  its  brightest  orna- 
ment ;  and  thus  transferred  to  the  cause  of  humanity  toe  energies 
of  his  powerful  mind,  and  the  benefits  of  his  transcendent  talents. 
Owing  to  the  delay  which  this  misfortune  had  occasioned,  Mr. 
Brooke's  leave  of  absence  had  expired  when  he  reached  Madras ; 
and  when  he  found  that  a  troublesome  and  tedious  correspond- 
ence with  the  Home  authorities  would  be  necessary  to  replace 
him  in  the  position  which  he  had  innocently  forfeited,  he  at  once 
relinauished  the  service,  and  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  ship 
to  Cnina,  in  search  of  health  and  amusement.  In  crossing 
the  China  Seas,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  inviting  the  traveller  by  their  surpassing 
beauty,  and  teeming  with  Nature's  rarest  and  richest  produc- 
tions. But  while  a  tropical  sun  was  shedding  its  })ure  light  over 
the  landscape,  and  tipping  its  rocks  and  mountains  with  gold, 
there  lay  above  the  valleys  a  moral  darkness  which  time  and  toil 
only  could  disperse ;  and  where  animal  and  vegetable  life  arrested 
the  eye  by  their  magnificence  and  beauty,  life  intellectual  stood 
forth  a  hideous  blot  upon  Nature's  scutcheon,  drawn  in  the 
blackest  lines  of  cruelty,  treachery,  and  vice.  The  two  antagonist 
pictures  appear  to  have  been  simultaneously  imi)ressed  upon  the 
mind  of  our  youthful  adventurer,  and  the  attractions  of  the  one 
seem  to  have  allured  and  impelled  him  to  abate  the  deformity  of 
the  other.  To  visit  and  explore  the  lovely  scenes  which  were  now 
presented  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  was  only  a  passing 
thought ;  but  when  he  learned  at  Canton  tne  true  value  and  the 
singular  variety  of  the  products  of  the  Archipelago,  the  idea 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  upon  his  return  to  England  he 
resolved  to  realize  it.  In  conjunction  with  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
had  imparted  his  purpose,  he  fitted  out  a  vessel  of  large  burden, 
and  proceeded  to  the  China  Seas,  but  circumstances  and  events 
whicn  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying his  plans  into  effect  under  any  other  auspices  than  his 
own. 

Upon  tlie  death  of  his  father  in  1838,  Mr.  Brooke  succeeded 
to  a  nandsome  fortune,  and  was  thus  enabled  single-handed  to 
carry  out  his  darling  project.  When  his  preparations  for  sea 
were  completed,  he  puolished  a  prospectus  of  his  undertaking  in 
the  Geographical  Journal  for  1838,*  expressing  his  conviction 


*  This  oommunioation,  entitled  Propo$ed  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Attatio 
Archipelago.  By  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  published  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
▼ol.  Tui.,  pp.  443-448,  contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  his  plans,  and  shows  how 
thoroughly  and  deliberately  he  had  studied  the  subject,  iMid  weigl^ed  the  various 
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that  the  tendency  of  bis  voyaiae  was  to  add  to  knowledge,  to 
increase  trade,  and  to  spread  Onristianitj.  Animated  by  such 
noble  objects,  he  left  the  Thames  on  the  27th  of  October,  1838, 
in  hb  yacht  the  Boyalist  schooner,  a  vessel  of  142  tons,  belonf;- 
ing  to  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron,  '^  which,  in  f<»eimi  parts, 
admits  her  to  the  same  privileges  as  a  mau-of*war,  ana  enables 
her  to  carry  a  white  ensign."  Her  ship's  company  consisted  of 
7iin0  oi&cers,  ning  seamen,  and  two  boys.  Most  of  the  hands  had 
been  with  Mr.  Brooke  three  years  and  upwards,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  spent  in  the  Mediterranean  he  had  tested  both 
his  vessel  and  his  crew.*  The  Boyalist  was  a  fiist  sailer,  and  was 
armed  with  six  six-pounders,  a  number  of  swivels,  and  small 
arms  of  all  sorts.  Sue  carried  four  boats,  and  provisions  for  four 
months,  beside  all  the  requisite  instruments  for  observation,  in- 
cluding three  chronometers,  and  the  means  of  collecting  and 
preserving  specimens  of  natural  history.  In  concluding  the  pro- 
posal which  ne  made  to  the  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  Brooke 
i^emarks,  ^^  I  embark  upon  the  expedition  with  great  cheerful* 
ncss,  with  a  stout  vessel  and  a  good  crew,  and  I  cast  myself  upon 
the  waters,  but  whether  the  world  will  know  me  after  many  cmys 
is  a  question  which,  hoping  the  best,  I  cannot  answer  with  any 
positive  degree  of  assurance.'^  "  I  co,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  spirit  of  pibilanthropy  with  regard  to 
these  islands.  Fortune  and  Ufa  I  mve  freely,  and  if  I  fail  in  the 
attempt  I  shall  not  have  lived  wholly  in  vain." 

Quitting  England  on  the  16th  December,  the  Boyalist  made 
a  good  passage  to  Bio  Janeiro,  which  occupied  nearly  two 
months.  After  a  fortnight's  stay,  Mr.  Brooke  sailed  on  the  9th 
March  for  the  Cape,  and  having  put  into  Table  Bay  on  the  15th 
March,  1839,  and  completed  the  repairs  of  bis  yacht,  he  again  set 
sail  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  anchored  at  Singapore  in 
the  last  week  of  May.  In  this  delightful  spot  he  spent  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  making  preparations  for  his  trip  to  Borneo, 
and  arranging  the  plan  of  his  future  operations.  Furnished 
with  letters  from  the  governor  of  Singapore  to  the  Bajah 
Muda  Hassim,  governor  of  Borneo  Proper,  (and  uncle  to  the 
sovereign,)  who  had  shewn  much  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 

cbancefl  of  failure  or  sueeesB  which  were  Ukely  to  occur.  In  this  paper,  which  wa4 
the  first  public  notice  of  his  intentions,  his  views  are  limited  entirely  to  the  ot>ject 
of  exploring  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  Mr,  Brooke  visited  the  Island  ^d  GmU  of  Syinj» 
in  February  1 837,  and  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  tlie  Geographical  Society 
a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled.  Sketch  of  the  likmd  and  Gvlf  of  Sj/mi^  on  the 
90uth-iteHern  ooatt  of  Anatolia,  By  James  Brooke,  Esq.  This  well  written  article 
exhibits  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  the  author^  and  is  a  most  favourable  earnest 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  fh>m  his  future  labours.  We  are  surprised  that 
it  has  not  even  been  noticed  in  the  inultlfiMiotts  works  which  relate  to  hU  proceed- 
ings  in  Borneo. 
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crew  of  an  English  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  taking  with 
him  TaUiaUe  presents  of  various  kinds,  Mr.  Brooke  left  Singa- 
pore on  the  27  th  July^  and  anchored  on  the  1st  of  August,  on 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  in  a  night  ^^  pitchy  dark,"  amid  torrents  of 
rain  and  peals  of  thunder.  Learning  that  the  Rajah  was  at  Sa- 
rawak, where  he  was  detained  by  a  rebellion  in  the  interior,  Mr. 
Brooke  resolved  to  proceed  thither,  in  place  of  Malludu  Bay, 
at  tlie  north  point  ot  the  island.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  exhibited  to  him  the  majestic  scenery 
of  Borneo,  with  Gunong  Palo,  a  mountain  2000  feet  high,  rising 
in  the  background,  and  throwing  out  its  picturesque  knolls  into 
the  wooded  plains.  On  Sunday  tlie  4th,  after  '^  performing 
divine  service  himself,  manfully  overcoming  that  horror  whicn 
he  had  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  before  an  audience,"  he 
landed  near  a  forest  of  noble  timber,  clear  of  brushwood,  and 
thus  gives  vent  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  to  the  senti- 
ments which  the  scenery  inspired : — 

"  This  dark  forest,"  says  be,  "  where  the  trees  shoot  up  straight, 
and  are  succeeded  by  generation  after  generation,  varying  in  stature, 
but  struggling  upwards,  strikes  the  imagination  with  features  trite 
but  true.  Here  the  hoary  sage  of  an  hundred  years  lies  mouldering 
beneath  your  foot,  and  there  the  young  sapling  shoots  beneath  the  pa- 
rent shade,  and  grows  in  form  and  fashion  like  the  parent  stem.  The 
towering  few,  with  heads  raised  above  the  general  mass,  can  scarce 
be  seen  through  the  foliage  of  those  beneath,  but  here  and  there  the 
touch  of  time  has  cast  his  withering  hand  upon  their  leafy  brow,  and 
decay  has  begun  bis  work  upon  the  gigantic  and  unbending  trunk. 
Uow  trite  and  yet  how  true !  It  was  thus  I  meditated  in  my  walk. 
The  foot  of  European,  I  said,  has  never  touched  where  my  foot  now 
presses — seldom  die  native  wanders  here.  Here  I  indeed  behold  Na- 
ture fresh  from  the  bosom  of  creation,  unchanged  by  man,  and  stamped 
with  the  same  impress  she  originally  bore !  Here  I  behold  Grod's  de- 
signs when  he  formed  this  tropical  land,  and  left  its  culture  and  im- 
provement to  the  agency  of  man.  The  Creator's  gift,  as  yet  neglected 
by  the  creature,  and  yet  the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for  when 
the  axe  shall  level  the  forest,  and  the  though  turn  the  ground." — ^Mr. 
Brooke's  Journal  m  Eeppel's  Eay^edUion^  vol.  i.,  pp.  18,  19. 

Near  the  island  of  Talang-Talang,  Mr.  Brooke  was  welcomed 
on  the  7th  by  the  Bandar,  or  treasurer  of  the  place,  who  came 
in  his  canoe,  and  assured  him  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
lUjah ;  and  having  ^^  dispatched  his  gig  for  Sarawak,  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  Bajah  of  his  arrival,'^  he  was  met  on  the  13th  by 
a  canoe^  containing  a  Pangeran  of  note  (Illudecn)  to  welcome 
them,  accompanied  by  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  a  score 
of  followers.  The  party  ate  and  drank,  and  talked  with  much 
ease  and  liveliness,  and,  from  the  state  of  the  tide,  were  obliged 
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to  sleep  in  the  Royalist.  On  the  15th  the  yacht  anchored 
abreast  of  Sarawak,  and  saluted  the  Kajah  with  twenty-one  guns, 
which  was  returned  with  eighteen  from  his  residence.'  Mr. 
Brooke  and  his  party  were  received  in  state,  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner,  in  the  Hall  of  Audience,  a  lar^  shed  erected  on 
piles,  but  tastefully  decorated  in  the  interior.  The  strangers 
were  seated  in  chairs  on  one  hand  of  the  Rajah,  and  on  the  other 
sat  his  brother  Mahanimed,  and  Macota  and  other  chiefs,  while 
immediately  behind  him  were  seated  his  twelve  younger  bro- 
thers. Tea  and  tobacco  were  served  by  attendants  on  their 
knees.  A  band  played  wild  airs  during  the  interview ;  and  after 
a  visit  of  half  an  hour,  the  strangers  rose  and  took  their  leave. 

After  various  interchanges  of  visits  and  presents,  some  of  them 
without  the  usual  formality  and  reserve,  Mr.  Brooke  obtained 
leave  to  travel  into  the  country  of  the  Dyaks,  and  to  visit  the  Malay 
towns  of  Sadung,  Samarahan,  &c. ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  he  left  Sarawak,  (formerly  Kucliin,^  accompanied  by  the 
prahus  ^boats)  of  Pangeran  lUudeen  and  tne  Panglima,  the  for- 
mer pulling  twelve  paddles,  and  having  two  brass  swivels  and 
twenty  men,  and  the  latter  having  a  gun  and  ten  men,  while  tlie 
Skimalong,  a  long  boat  of  J^Ir.  Brooke's,  caiTied  a  gun  and  ten 
men.  With  this  equipment,  superior  to  any  force  ofthe  Rajah's 
enemies,  they  "  proceeded  up  a  Borneon  river  (Morotaba)  hitherto 
unknown,  sailing  where  no  European  ever  sailed  before ;  and  ad- 
miring the  deep  solitude,  the  brilliant  night,  the  dark  fringe  of 
retired  jungle,  tne  lighter  foh'age  of  the  river  bank,  with  here  and 
there  a  tree  flashing  and  shining  with  flre-flies,  nature^s  tiny  lamps, 

f glancing  and  flitting  in  countless  numbers,  and  incredible  bril- 
iancy."  The  ex])edition  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred  miles  u]) 
the  Samarahan  river,  admiraoly  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  trade,  receiving  hospitality  and  kindness  at  the 
different  villages  on  its  banks,  when  the  Pangeran,  dreading  the 
hostility  of  the  Dyaks,  and  alleging  that  the  river  was  narrow, 
rapid,  and  obstructed  by  trees,  insisted  upon  returning  to  Sarawak, 
which  they  reached  on  the  25th.  On  the  30th,  the  same  flotilla 
set  out  to  explore  the  river  Luhdu,  and  to  visit  the  Sibnowan 
Dyaks  and  tneir  town  of  Tungong.  This  river  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  from  150  to  200  yards  off  Tungong, 
which  stands  on  the  right  bank,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  slight 
stockade.  Within  this  defence  there  is  only  one  enormous  house 
with  three  or  four  small  huts,  for  the  whole  population  of  about 
400  souls  I  This  remarkable  tenement  is  594  feet  long,  and  the 
front  room  or  street  is  the  entire  lejigth  of  the  building,  and  21 
feet  broad.  The  floor  is  12  feet  above  the  ground,  and  it  is 
reached  by  means  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  notches  cut  in  it, 
which  j)crforms  the  part  of  a  ladder.    The  back  part  is  divide 
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by  neat  partitions  into  the  private  apartments  of  the  various 
families,  which  communicate  with  the  public  apartments.  The 
married  persons  occupy  the  private  rooms,  while  the  widowers 
and  young  unmarried  men  occupy  the  public  apartments.  There 
is  in  front  of  this  extraordinary  building  a  terrace,  50  feet  broad, 
formed,  like  the  floors,  of  split  bamboo,  and  extending  partially 
along  the  front  of  the  building. 

"  This  platform,"  says  Mr.  Brooke, ''  as  well  as  the  front  room,  beside 
the  regular  inhabitants,  is  the  resort  of  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  monkeys, 
and  fowls,  and  presents  a  glorious  scene  of  confusion  and  bustle.    Here 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  domestic  labour  are  carried  on — padi 
ground,  mats  made,  &c.  &c.     There  were  200  men,  women,  and 
children  counted  in  the  room,  and  in  front,  whilst  we  were  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  allowing  for  those  abroad,  and  for  those 
in  their  own  rooms,  the  whole  community  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  400  souls.     Overhead,  about  seven  feet  high,  is  a  second  crazy 
storey,  in  which  they  stow  their  stores  of  food,  and  their  implements 
of  labour  and  war.     Along  the  large  room  are  hung  many  cots,  four 
feet  long,  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees  cut  in  half,  which  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  seats  by  day  and  beds  by  night     The  Sibnowan 
Dyaks  are  a  wild-looking,  but  apparently  quiet  and  inoffensive  race. 
The  apartment  of  their  chief,  by  name  Sejugah,  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  longer  than  any  other.    In  front  of 
it  nice  mats  were  spread  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  whilst  over  our 
heads  dangled  about  thirty  ghastly  BkuUa<i  according  to  the  custom  of  these 
people.     *     *     *    I  was  informed  that  they  had  many  more  in  their 
possession,  all,  however,  the  heads  of  enemies.     On  enquiring,  I  was 
told,  that  it  is  indispensable  that  a  young  man  should  procure  a  skull 
before  he  gets  married." — ^Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  Keppel's  Expedition^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  52,  53-55. , 

• 
The  practice  of  head^huntinffj  as  it  is  called,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  extract,  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Borneo.  It  is 
necessary,  in  many  places,  to  propitiate  the  bride  by  throwing 
down  before  her  a  number  of  heads  in  a  net ;  and  though  one  head 
may,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  competition  of  lovers,  satisfy  the 
bride,  yet  the  courage  of  the  male,  and  consequently  his  success 
in  love,  is  measured  by  the  number  which  he  can  display. 
It  is  not,  however,  at  marriages  alone  that  these  disgusting 
trophies  are  demanded.  At  the  death  of  any  person,  a  head  must 
be  procured  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  funeral ;  and  it  is 
confidently  stated,  that  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of 
Borneo,  human  victims,  generally  slaves,  are  sacrificed  on  the 
death  of  a  chief,  and  even  on  other  occasions.  Among  the  land 
tribes,  the  heads  are  the  general  property  of  the  village,  and  are 
stored  up  in  what  is  called  the  Head-House ;  but  the  Sea-Dyaks 
bold  them  as  personal  property,  and  occasionally  wear  them 
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dangling  at  their  loins.  An  old  chief,  when  regretting  the 
destruction  of  all  his  property  hj  fire,  stated  to  Mr.  Low,  that 
"  he  would  not  have  regretted  it  so  much  if  he  could  have  sared 
the  trophies  of  the  prowess  of  his  fathers — the  heads  collected  by 
his  ancestors."  Baskets  full  of  these  heads,  deprived  of  the  brain, 
and  dried  over  a  slow  and  smoking  fire,  may  be  found  at  any 
house  in  the  villages  of  the  sea  tribes ;  and  the  number  of  these 
disgusting  objects  is  a  measure  of  the  distinction  of  the  family. 
The  mode  of  treating  a  captured  head  by  the  Sea-Dyaks  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Low : — 

"  The  head  is  brought  on  shore  with  much  ceremony,  and  wrapped 
up  in  the  curiously  folded  and  plaited  leaves  (^  the  Nipah  palm,  and 
frequently  emitting  the  disgusting  odours  peculiar  to  decaying  mor- 
tality, lliis,  the  Dyaks  have  frequently  told  me,  is  particnbirly  grate- 
ful to  their  senses,  and  surpasses  the  odorous  durian^  their  favourite 
fruit.  On  shore,  and  in  the  village,  the  head,  for  months  after  its 
arrival,  is  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration,  and  all  the  names 
and  terras  of  endearment  of  which  their  language  is  capable  are 
lavished  upon  it.  The  most  dainty  morsel  culled  from  their  repast 
is  thrust  into  its  mouthy  and  it  is  instructed  to  hate  its  former  fiiends, 
and  that  having  been  now  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  its  captors,  its 
spirit  must  be  always  with  them  :  sirih  leaves  and  betel-nut  are  given 
to  it)  and  finally  a  cigar  is  frequently  placed  between  its  ghastly  and 
pallid  lips.  None  of  this  disgusting  mockery  is  performed  with  the 
intention  of  ridicule,  but  all  to  propitiate  the  spirit  by  kindness,  and 
to  procure  its  good  wishes  for  the  tribe  of  which  it  is  now  supposed 
to  have  become  a  member." — ^Low's  Sarawak^  ^.,  pp.  206,  207. 

After  the  feast  which  follows  this  barbarous  ceremony,  danc- 
ing generally  commences,  and  this  is  ^^  performed  with  the  re- 
cently acquired  headi|  suspended  from  the  persons  of  the  actors, 
who  move  up  and  down  the  verandah  with  a  slow  step  and  cor- 
responding movements  of  their  outstretched  arms,  uttering  occar 
sionally  a  yell  which  rises  fierce  and  shriU  above  the  disoordant 
noises  of  tne  gongs,  &c.,  to  which  the  dancers  move." 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  heads  among  the  land  tribes,  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Marryat,  who  had  occasion  to  witness  a  Hea^ 
House  while  visiting  three  villages  in  the  Serambo  mountains,  oc- 
cupied by  the  hill  Dyaks,  under  Mr.  Brooke's  sway.  Mr.  Marryat's 
party  was  escorted  to  a  house  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  difier- 
ently  constructed  from  the  rest.  It  was  raised  and  well  venti- 
lated by  numerous  port-holes  in  its  pointed  roof.*  A  rough 
ladder  conducted  the  party  to  the  room  above ;  and  when  they 
entered  they  were  "  taken  aback"  by  finding  that  they  were  in 
the  head  house,  and  that  ike  beams  were  lined  with  human  headSf 


*  A  dnwiDg  of  this  BetO^Hotue  is  given  by  Sir  £.  Bei«ber,  vol  i^  f.  2^, 
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cdl  hanging  by  a  small  line  passing  through  the  t(m  6f  the  skull, 
"  Thqr  were  psunted  in  the  most  fantastic  and  hideooa  manner ; 
pieces  of  wooa,  painted  to  imitate  the  eyes,  were  inserted  into  the 
sockets,  and  added  not  a  Kitle  to  their  ghastly  grinning  appear- 
ance. The  strangest  part  of  the  story,  and  that  which  added 
very  mach  to  the  effect  of  the  scene,  was  that  tliese  skulls  were 
perpetually  moving  to  and  froj  and  knocking  against  each  other. 
This,  I  presume,  was  occasioned  by  the  diflferent  currents  of  air 
blowing  in  at  the  port-holes;  but  what  with  their  continual  motion, 
their  nodding  their  chins  when  they  hit  each  other,  and  their 
grinning  teeth,  they  really  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  new 
life,  and  were  a  very  merry  set  of  fellows." 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  Mr.  Brooke  undertook  another 
expedition  to  the  river  Sadung,  accompanied  by  the  Pangerans, 
Illudeen  and  Subtu.  The  town  called  Songi  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  along  the  river,  firom  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
trade,  the  population  may  amount  to  2000  or  3000  persons. 
After  visiting  an  Illanun  pirate,  who  resides  up  the  Songi,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Sadung,  ana  also  Seriff  Sahib,  tne  son  of  an  Arab, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bomeon  Rajah,  they  sailed  up  the 
river  to  a  point  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  there  was  a 
village,  consisting  of  three  moderately  long  houses,  inhabited  by 
the  Sibnowan  Dyaks,  where  they  found  a  collection  of  heads, 
some  of  them  fresh,  and  said  to  be  women's,  hanging,  ornamented 
with  feathers,  before  the  entrance  of  the  chief's  private  apart- 
ments. After  a  night's  exposure  to  torrents  of  rain  and  the 
vivid  lightning  of  the  tropics,  the  river  party  dropped  down  to 
the  entrance  into  the  Sadung,  and  passing  over  the  sand  flats  to 
the  Koyalist,  they  were  joined  by  the  Pangerans,  who  next  day 
returned  to  Sarawak,  leaving  the  Panglima  Rajah  to  pilot  them 
out.  When  the  Panglima,  in  his  pranu,  with  twelve  men,  was 
lying  close  to  the  shore,  they  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  a 
piratical  attack  of  the  roving  Sarebus  Dyaks,  who  stole  upon 
them  by  surprise,  wounded  severely  the  Panglima  and  several  of 
his  men,  ana  but  for  the  timeous  discharge  of  a  gun  from  the 
Royalist,  which  frightened  the  assailants,  me  whole  party  would 
have  been  slaughtered. 

Returning  to  Sarawak  on  the  1st  October,  Mr.  Brooke  and 
his  party  accepted  of  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  Rajah.  From 
four  o'clock  they  sat,  and  taxied,  and  drank  tea,  and  smoked, 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  dinner  was  announced.  The  table 
was  laid  h  VAnglaise — a  good  curry  of  rice,  grilled  fowls,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  The  party  did  justice  to  their  cheer,  and  the 
Rajah,  throwing  off  all  reserve,  bustled  about  with  the  proud  and 
pleasing  consciousness  of  having  given  An  English  dinner  in 
proper  style,  now  drawing  the  wine,  now  changing  the  plates^ 
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pressing  bis  guests  to  eat,  and  saying  jon  are  at  home.  After 
dinner  they  drank  and  smoked  and  talked  till  the  hour  of  rest 
Mr.  Brooke's  couch  was  a  crimson  silk  mattress,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  covered.with  white,  gold-embroidered  mats  and 
pillows.  The  others  fared  equally  well,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
their  wine,  in  consequence  of  their  own  stock  having  been  ex- 
pended. 

Having  taken  a  cordial  leave  of  the  Rajah,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  three  expeditions  obtained  much  useful  information  re- 
specting the  natural  history,  geography,  statistics,  and  language 
of  the  Dyaks,  Mr.  Brooke  sailed  for  Singapore  on  the  2d  Octo- 
ber, carrying  along  with  him  lettei*s  for  the  merchants  of  that 
place,  and  a  list  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Sarawak,  As  it 
was  probable  that  the  civil  war  might  continue  for  many  months, 
he  thought  it  would  be  injudicious  to  return  to  Sarawak,  and  he 
therefore  decided  on  makmg  an  excursion  to  the  island  of  Ce- 
lebes, as  he  had  contemplated  in  his  original  prospectus.  Taking 
with  him  a  large  assortment  of  British  goods,  as  presents  to  the 
chiefs  and  people,  he  set  sail  on  the  20th  November,  and  about 
the  middle  of  December  1839,  he  arrived  off  Celebes.  Captain 
Keppel  has  given  only  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  of 
that  ^^  portion  of  his  excursion  to  Celebes  and  among  the  Bugis, 
as  particularly  bears  upon  his  Bomeon  sequel,"  amounting  only 
to  a  portion  of  a  chapter.  But  Captain  Mundy  has  devoted  ten 
chapters  to  the  subject,  and  has  given  the  whole  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
Journal  of  this  interesting  expedition.  As  our  object  is  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brooke's  life  and  labours  in  his 
own  territory  of  Sarawak,  we  can  only  devote  a  brief  space  to  a 
notice  of  his  visit  to  Celebes,  or  rather  to  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  gulf  of  Boni. 

On  the  16th  of  December  Mr.  Brooke  landed  at  Bonthian 
Bay,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  officers  of  the  Dutch 
fort.  On  the  18th  he  set  out  with  tliree  doctors  and  native 
guides,  to  see  the  splendid  waterfall  of  Sapo,  ^^  inferior  in  body 
of  water''  to  many  falls  in  Switzerland,  but  superior  to  any  of 
them  in  sylvan  beauty,  its  charms  being  greatly  heightened  to 
the  imagination,  by  its  deep  seclusion,  its  undisturbed  sohtude, 
and  its  difficulty  of  access.  After  passing  through  the  glades 
and  glens,  grassy  knolls  and  slopes,  they  plunged  into  the  wood, 
and  found  tnemselves  at  the  side  of  the  sti*eam  below  the  water- 
fall. Having  finished  their  breakfast,  they  all  stripped  to  their 
trousers,  entered  the  water,  and  waded  along  the  bea  of  the  river 
to  the  fall.  The  steep  and  woody  banks  prevented  any  other 
mode  of  approach,  and  as  the  stream  rushed  down,  tumbling 
over  huge  rocks,  this  mode  was  any  thing  but  easy.  Sometimes 
they  were  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  now  stealing  with  care  over 
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wet  and  slippery  stones,  now  favoured  by  a  few  yards  of  dry 
ground,  and  ever  and  anon  swimming  a  pool  to  shorten  an  un- 
pleasant climb. 

"  In  this  manner,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  "  we  advanced  about  half-a- 
mile,  when  the  fall  became  visible  ;  thick  trees  and  hanging  creepers 
intervened  ;  between  and  through  the  foliage^  we  just  saw  the  water 
glancing  and  shining  in  its  descent.  The  effect  was  perfect.  After 
some  little  farther  and  more  difficult  progress,  we  stood  beneath  the 
fall  ot  about  150  feet  sheer  descent.  The  wind  whirled  in  eddies,  and 
carried  the  sleet  over  us,  chilling  our  bodies,  but  unable  to  damp  our 
admiration.  The  basin  of  the  fall  is  part  of  a  circle,  with  the  outlet 
forming  a  funnel ;  bare  cliffs,  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  form  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vale^  and  above  and  below  is  all  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  East;  trees  arched  and  interlaced,  and  throwing 
down  long  fantastic  roots  and  creepers^  shade  the  scene,  and  form  one 
of  the  richest  sylvan  prospects  I  have  ever  beheld.  The  water  foam- 
ing and  flashing,  and  then  escaping  amid  huge  grey  stones  on  its 
troubled  course — clear  and  transparent,  expanding  into  tranquil  pools, 
with  the  flickering  sunshine  through  the  dense  foliage,  all  combined 
to  form  a  scene  such  as  Tasso  has  described." — Mr.  Brooke  s  Joutmaij 
KeppeFs  Expedition^  vol.  i.,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

At  Singapore  Mr.  Brooke  met  with  Dain  Matara,  a  well-born, 
affluent,  ana  educated  Bugis,  who  offered  to  accompany  him  in 
his  expedition,  refusing  any  remuneration  for  his  services.  Mr. 
Brooke  agreed  to  take  him  and  his  servant,  and  found  him  a  cheer- 
ful, good-tempered,  and  intelligent  companion.  On  the  20th, 
Mr.  Brooke,  with  a  party  of  twelve,  undertook  the  ascent  of 
Lumpu  Batang.  They  rested  at  different  villages  on  the  hill, 
where  they  saw  the  cockatoo  in  its  wild  state,  and  encountered 
a  community  of  dusky  baboons ;  and  on  the  22d,  after  midday, 
they  attained  the  summit,  never  before  reached  by  Europeans. 
On  the  top  they  saw  the  dung  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  said  to 
be  a  species  of  urns  ;*  and  found  specimens  of  pumice  stone, 
indicating  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain.  Mr.  Brooke 
estimates  the  population  of  the  villages  in  this  district  at  about 
5000.  The  chief  product  of  the  country  is  coffee,  which  is  col- 
lected by  the  Bugis  merchants  to  the  extent  of  80,000  peculs 
annually,  the  price  being  1 5  or  16  Java  rupees  per  |)ecnl.  Tor- 
toise shell  and  mother  of  pearl  shells  are  abundant. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1840,  Mr.  Brooke  intimated  to  the 
King  of  Boni,  his  arrival  as  a  private  individual,  and  his  wish  to 
visit  him.  His  Majesty  gave  orders  that  all  the  wants  of  the 
party  should  be  supplied ;  but  in  consequence  of  foolish  reports 
that  five  ships  were  on  their  way  to  Boni,  to  expel  the  Dutch, 
no  answer  was  given  to  Mr.  Brooke's  proposal.    Having  collected 

*  See  this  Journal^  toI.  v.  p.  202. 
VOL.  IX.      NO.  XVIII,  2  G 
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information  respecting  the  condition  and  politics  of  Boni,  and 
believing  that  some  sinister  influence  was  at  work  to  prevent  his 
meeting  with  the  king,  he  resolved  to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

The  state  of  Boni,  though  of  recent  origin,  is  now  the  most 
])owerful  in  Celebes.  Its  form  of  government  is  an  aristocratic 
elective  monarchy,  the  king,  or  the  Patamankowe,  being  chosen 
by  the  Am  Pitu,  or  Rajah  Pitu,  that  is  by  six  men  or  Baiahs. 
'riiese  six  men  fill  also  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  eacn,  in 
case  of  absence,  can  appoint  a  proxy.  The  Tomarilalan,  who 
is  prime  minister  or  treasurer,  is  not  one  of  the  elective  body,  but 
is  a  sort  of  balancing  power,  and  the  medium  of  commmiication 
between  them  and  the  king,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  functionary  wields  a  higher  autliority  than  even  the 
Aru  Pitu.  The  kmg  decides  when  the  Am  Pitu  is  equally 
divided ;  but  in  cases  of  election  to  the  supreme  power,  the  To- 
marilalan decides  between  the  contending  parties.  In  such 
cases  a  general  assembly  of  the  inferior  rajahs  and  the  official 
functionaries  is  convened,  whose  voice  influences,  if  it  does  not 
decide  the  election.  The  public  voice,  however,  thus  faintly  de- 
veloped in  this  elective  monarchy,  has  not  yet,  as  Mr.  Brooke  ex- 
presses it,  "  worked  any  benefit  to  the  community  generally." 

On  his  arrival  at  Peneke,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wajo,  on  the 
26th  January,  Mr.  Brooke  met  with  a  kind  and  affable  reception 
from  three  rajahs.  They  visited  the  Boyalist,  and  oflTered  to  show 
him  and  his  party  a  deer  hunt,  and  to  take  them  toTesora,  tlie  pre- 
sent capital  of  Wajo.  They  accordingly  set  out  on  the  30th,  and 
passing  through  Doping,  Piagaga,  and  Penrang,  amid  assembled 
thousands  carrying  arms  and  banners,  and  firing  muskets,  and 
uttering  discordant  yells,  thev  reached  Tesora,  a  large  straggling 
city,  the  ancient  boundary  of  which  is  marked  by  a  fortification 
several  miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  ai'e  mostly  large  and  well 
built,  but  old  and  tottering;  and  the  remains  of  brick-built  mosoues 
and  powder-magazines  indicate  the  former  extent  of  the  city.  The 

Eopulation,  now  about  6000,  must  have  been  four  times  that  num- 
er.  Mr.  Brooke  and  his  party  were  received  at  the  house  allotted 
to  them  by  crowds  within,  and  a  mob  without,  and  sat  bating 
sweetmeats,  and  afterwards  devouring  their  dinner — the  gaze 
and  wonder  of  a  Bugis  multitude.  When  they  lay  down  to  sleep, 
the  crowd,  particularly  the  female  portion,  pressed  closer  to  look 
at  their  faces ;  and  when  they  left  the  house,  fresh  hordes  pursued 
them  till  midnight.  The  following  day  they  visited  the  Rajah, 
and  after  a  luxurious  collation,  at  which  politics  were  unre- 
servedly discussed,  they  were  entertained  with  the  brutality  of 
cock-fighting.  The  Bugis  consider  themselves  sts  n  free  people, 
and  Mr.  Brooke  was  unable  to  discover  the  faintest  trace  of 
any  limit  to  the  freedom  of  discourse.     They  are  a  manly  and 
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spirited,  though  an  idle  race.  As  colonists  and  traders  they  are 
enterprising.  The  women  ehjoy  perfect  liberty ;  and  though  talk- 
ing often  "  in  a  ve^y  unladylike  manner^  on  Unladylike  subjectiS, 
yet  they  are  chaste."  The  population  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores,  and  particularly  of  Wajo,  is  67,800,  reckoning  15  persons 
to  a  hoiise,  the  number  of  houses  being  4520. 

The  southern  limb  of  Celebes  contains  the  four  kingdoms  of 
Luwu,  Wajo,  l3oui,  and  Soping.  Goa,  the  fifth,  has  been  long 
under  European  domination,  and  Si  Dendring,  once  part  of  Boni, 
is  now  an  independent  kingdom.  The  three  states  of  Boni,  Wajo, 
and  Soping,  have  acted  as  one  state  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 
Wajo  is  governed  by  six  hereditary  Rdjahs,  three  civil  and  three 
military,  who  elect  the  head,  viz.  the  Aru  Matoah.  A  chamber 
of  forty  nobles  are  appealed  to  on  difficult  emergencies,  and  three 
Pangawas,  or  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  sumnion  the  council  of 
forty,  watch  over  popular  rights.  The  three  Pangawas  are 
elected  by  the  peo])le,  and  generally  hold  office  for  life.  The 
Kajah  Penrang,  next  in  rank  to  the  sLx,  ''  holds  the  privilege 
of  advising  or  upbraiding  the  six  Rajahs."  The  wealth  of  all 
classes  consists  in  slaves,  or  rather  serfs.  There  arc  fifty  slaves 
or  more  to  each  freeman.     They  are  neither  imported  nor  ex- 

1)orted.     Debtors  and  criminals  become  slaves,  and  their  masters 
lave  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

In  returning  through  Boni,  Mr.  Brooke  observed  a  ludicrous 
example  of  court  etiquette.  Although  the  country  possesses  a 
constitution,  yet  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  perrect  despot- 
ism by  the  Patamankowe  or  king.  "  When  this  personage  sits 
all  sit — when  he  rises  all  rise.  Should  he  ride  ana  fall  from  his 
horse,  all  about  him  must  fall  firom  their  horses  likewise.  If  he 
bathe,  all  must  bathe  too,  And  whoever  is  passing  at  the  time 
must  plunge  into  the  watef  in  the  dress,  good  or  bad,  which  they 
happen  to  wear." 

Mr.  Brooke  had  heard  in  the  early  part  of  his  Journey  of  the 
cave  of  Mampo,  which  was  said  to  be  "  full  of  figures  of  men 
and  beasts,"  and  he  took  much  trouble  to  obtain  leave  to  visit 
it.  The  hill  of  Mampo,  400  feet  high,  and  composed  of  coral 
I'ock,  is  two  miles  from  the  town  oi  Unii,  and  is  nat-topped  and 
covered  with  wood.  The  Patamankowe  appointed  the  Am  Tan- 
nete  to  accompany  Mr.  Brooke  to  the  cave,  and  the  party  set 
out  on  the  3d  of  April,  attended  by  a  mob  of  200  or  300  per- 
sons. .The  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  immediately  expands 
into  a  lofty  hall,  dropping  with  the  fantastic  forms  ot  numerous 
stalactites,  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Alupang,  con- 
sisting of  seventy  houses,  and  standing  on  the  hill  side. 

"  Mampo  cave,"  says  Mr.  BrOoke,  "  is  a  production  of  nature,  and 
the  various  halls  and  passages  exhibit  t]ie  mulUtude  of  beautiful  fonutf 
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with  which  Nature  adorns  her  works ;  pillars,  and  shafls,  and  fret- 
work, many  of  the  most  dazzling  white,  adorn  the  roofs  or  support 
them,  and  the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  work  is  still  going  forward  and 
presenting  all  figures  in  gradual  formation.  The  top  of  the  cave,  here 
and  there  fallen  in,  gives  gleams  of  the  most  picturesque  light,  whibt 
trees  and  creepers,  growing  from  the  fallen  masses,  shoot  up  to  the 
level  above,  and  add  a  charm  to  the  scene.  Yet  was  I  greatlj  disap- 
pointed, and  enjoyed  the  siglit  less  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
done. 

*'  These  varied  forms  of  stalactites  the  natives  speak  of  as  figures ; 
a  fallen  pillar  represents  a  rajah  ;  and,  by  a  like  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, they  call  various  stones  dogs,  horses,  ships,  rice,  looms,  &c 
Names  arbitrarily  enough  bestowed,  but  which  retain  their  particular 
designations,  and  produce  their  uniformity  of  statement  when  they 
speak  of  the  figures  they  each  have  seen  in  the  cave.  Some  parts  of 
the  cave  are  inclosed  with  stones,  and  offerings  of  slight  burning 
sticks,  similar  to  those  used  in  Chinese  temples,  are  stuck  round  them. 
The  path  to  these  shrines  is  so  well  trodden,  that  they  are  evidently 

much  frequented  by  the  natives. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

^'  The  hundreds  of  dark  figures  with  flaming  torches  mingling  their 
light  with  the  streams  of  sunbeams  from  the  roof — ^their  yells  and 
shouts  as  they  entered  the  spacious  halls,  and  the  time — the  clime — 
the  spot — all  produced  a  highly  picturesque  effect;  yet  I  could  not 
enjoy,  though  I  admired ;  and  my  chief  comfort  was,  that  I  might 
spare  other  travellers  from  being  misled  by  the  exaggerated,  but  con- 
sistent account  of  the  natives. 

'*  The  European  imagination  would  deck  this  cave  with  all  the 
semblance  of  a  cathedi-al,  with  some  slight  approximation  to  the  real- 
ity ;  they  would  see  the  shrines  of  saints  or  heroes — the  Gothic  arch 
— the  groined  roof — the  supporting  pillars. 

^*  The  natives,  from  tradition  as  well  as  imagination,  bestow  on  the 
varied  shapes  of  stalactites  the  names  of  men,  of  beasts,  or  of  birds. 
The  halls  of  Alhambra  are  the  nearest  approach  to  the  caves  of  Na- 
ture's formation,  and  we  may  suppose  they  were  first  imitations  of 
Nature's  subterranean  works. 

"  The  transition  from  the  dim  light  and  freshness  of  the  cave  into 
the  bright  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  was  very  displeasing ;  and  I  felt 
glad,  afler  an  excursion  of  some  hours,  to  return  to  our  quarters  at 
Unii." — Mr.  Brooke's  Journal,  Captain  Mundy's  Narrative^  vol.  i.,  pp. 
141-143. 

Leaving  Tesora,  and  descending  the  Chinrana,  Mr.  Brooke 
joined  the  Royalist,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage  northward, 
visiting  Lawu,  the  oldest  and  most  decayed  of  the  Bagis  states, 
and  rounding  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Boni,  where 
the  river  Uru  discharges  itself  by  seven  mouths  into  the  sea. 
He  visited  the  Miiikoka  tribe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf,  a 
people  who  are  ^*  keen  barterers,"  marry  only  one  wife,  and  have 
a  language  of  their  own.    Mr.  Brooke  got  2^  lbs,  of  wax  for  a 
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red  cotton  handkerchief,  worth  8d. ;  30  lbs.  of  sago  for  one  worth 
a  shilling,  and  from  70  to  100  cocoa  nuts  for  a  small  red  cotton 
handkerchief.  Descending  the  coast  by  Pulo-Bassa,  an  island 
growing  from  the  reef,  the  Royalist  ran  across  the  bay  to  Bon- 
thian,  and  thence  to  Samarang,  where  Mr.  Brooke  was  compelled 
to  put  in  for  provisions,  and  where  he  received  money  and  iiospi- 
tality  from  Mr.  MacNeill.  From  Samarang  he  'proceeded  to 
Singapore,  where  he  remained  a  few  months  to  recruit  his  health 
and  refit  his  vessel.  Early  in  August  he  set  out  for  Sarawak, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  August,  1840. 

Sick,  languid,  and  disabled,  Mr.  Brooke's  determination  had 
been  to  remain  only  for  a  few  days  on  his  way  northward,  and 
this  resolution  was  strengthened  when  he  found  that  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  which  had  lasted 
for  four  years.  The  cordial  reception,  however,  which  he  met 
%vith  from  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  the  chiefe,  and  the  people,  and 
the  earnest  prayers  of  the  first,  that  he  would  not  leave  him  in 
his  present  disgraced  and  deserted  position,  induced  him  to  join 
the  miserable  Borneo  army ;  but  such  were  "  the  scenes  of  cow- 
ardice, treacherj',  intrigue,  and  lukewarmness  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  the  course  of  ten  days,  that  he  left  them  and  retunied 
to  his  vessel.  The  Rajah  renewed  his  entreaties,  and  offered  to 
make  over  to  him  the  government  of  Sarawak,  with  its  revenues 
and  trade.  Mr.  Brooke  refused  to  accept  this  offer  while  the 
war  was  pending ;  and  considering  the  war  as  just  and  righteous, 
and  its  speedy  termination  as  a  service  to  humanity,  he  started 
to  join  the  Sarawak  forces  on  the  3d  of  October  at  Leda  Tanah, 
where  he  saw  "  the  whole  army  bathe,  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  their  head."  The  array  consisted  of  200  Chinese,  armed 
chiefly  with  swords  and  spears,  250  Malays,  and  about  200 
Dyaks  of  various  tribes.  The  enemy,  who  occupied  the  fort  of 
Bolidali,  were  from  350  to  500  strong,  half  of  whom  were  armed 
with  muskets,  and  the  other  half  with  spears.  The  fort  was  on 
a  slight  eminence  at  the  waters  edge,  defended  by  a  few  swi%'els 
and  a  gun  or  two,  and  by  various  snares,  some  like  mole-traps, 
and  others  were  holes  filled  with  ranjows,  or  spiked  bamboos. 
To  assault  the  fort  by  a  chain  of  three  forts,  and  a  stockade,  %va9 
the  resolve  of  the  allied  army.  A  reinforcement  of  men  and  guns, 
sent  for  by  Mr.  Brooke,  having  arrived,  a  breach  was  soon  made 
in  the  wooden  fort  on  the  31st  October.  Mr.  Brooke  proposed  to 
stoim  the  place  with  150  Chinese  and  Malays;  but  though  some 
of  the  chiefs  agreed,  and  tried  to  influence  the  courage  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  proposal,  no  attempt  was  made  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Neither  persuasion  nor  ridicule  had  any  influence 
upon  them,  and  Mr.  Brooke  returned  in  disgust  to  his  ship.  The 
liajah  again  induced  him  to  return^  and  on  the  10th  December 
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measures  for  the  relief  of  the  parties  at  Borneo  and  Sirhassan,  but 
before  he  learned  the  effect  of  these,  the  Royalist  arriyed  at 
Samarang  near  Sarawak  on  the  ISth,  and  the  Swift  on  the  19th 
August.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Royalist  was  in  eyeiy 
respect  unfayoiirable.  Pretending  that  the  prisoners  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  him,  the  Sultan  refused  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Brooke  to  release  them;  but  this  miserable  subteifuge 
seryed  only  to  increase  his  exertions  in  their  fayour.  The 
Honourable  Company's  steamer  Diana,  had  been  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Singapore  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Brooke,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  Bruni  to  demand  the  release  of  tlie  wrecked 
British  subjects.  Influenced  no  doubt  by  this  event,  the  Rajah 
sent  some  !rangerans  to  Bruni  with  the  same  humane  object, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Diana  returned  with  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Page,  Mr.  Young,  the  second  ofRcer,  and  all  tne  rest  of  the 
Sultana's  crew,  save  only  a  few  who  had  landed  at  the  north 
part  of  Borneo,  and  been  afterwards  brought  as  slaves  to  Borneo 
Proper. 

Mr.  Brooke's  position  at  Sarawak  was  now  a  critical  one. 
The  Pangeran  Macota,  a  cruel  and  faithless  chief,  had  shown 
the  bitterest  hostility  to  him.  By  threats  and  violence  he  had 
**  prevented  or  driven  all  persons  from  visiting  him,"  and  he  had 
used  every  means  to  prevent  the  Rajah  fit)m  completing  tlie 
transference  of  Sarawak  to  Mr.  Brooke.  In  this  state  of  amiirs, 
Mr.  Brooke  determined  to  make  a  bold  and  decisive  movement; 
and  having  obtained  the  fullest  proof  of  the  intrigues  and  crimes 
of  Macota,  he  laid  the  information  before  the  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim,  and  demanded  an  investigation. 

«*  My  demand,  as  usual/'  says  he,  "  was  met  by  vague  promises  of 
future  enquiry,  and  Macota  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  vil- 
Inny :  but  the  moment  for  action  had  now  arrived.  My  conscience  told 
me  that  I  was  bound  no  longer  to  submit  to  such  injustice,  and  I  was 
resolved  to  test  the  strength  of  our  respective  parties.  Repairing  on 
board  the  yacht,  I  mustered  my  people,  explained  ray  intentions  and 
mode  of  operation,  and  having  loaded  the  vessel's  guns  with  grape 
and  canister,  and  brought  her  broadside  to  bear,  I  proceeded  on  shore 
with  a  detachment  fully  armed,  and  taking  up  a  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Rajah's  palace,  demanded  and  obtained  an  immediate  audience. 
In  a  few  words  I  pointed  out  the  villany  of  Macota,  his  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  all  classes,  and  my  determination  to  attack  him  by  force 
and  drive  him  from  the  country.  I  explained  to  the  Rajah,  that  several 
chiefs  and  a  large  body  of  Siniawan  Dyaks  (200)  were  ready  to  assist 
me,  and  that  the  only  course  left  to  prevent  bloodshed  was  immedi- 
ately to  proclaim  me  governor  of  the  country. 

"  This  unmistakeable  demonstration  had  the  desired  effect :  a  renst* 
ance,  indeed,  on  his  part  would  have  been  useless,  for  the  Chinese 
population,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally,  remained  per* 
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fectly  neutraL  None  joined  the  party  of  Macota,  and  Ins  paid  fol- 
lowers were  not  more  than  twenty  in  number.  Under  the  guns  of 
the  Royalist)  and  with  a  small  body  of  men  to  protect  me  personally, 
and  the  great  majority  of  all  classes  with  me,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  negociation  proceeded  rapidly  to  a  favourable  issue.  The  docu- 
ment was  quickly  drawn  up,  sealed,  signed,  and  delivered  ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  Sepember  1841, 1  was  declared  Eajah  and  Governor  of 
Sarawak,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  a  general  display  of  flags 
and  banners  from  the  shore  and  boats  in  the  river." — Mr.  Brooke's 
Journal  in  Capt.  Mundy's  Narrative^  ^c,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

Tlius  confirmed  in  his  goyernment,  Mr.  Brooke  devoted  his 
highest  powers  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  civilisation  of 
liis  people :  He  released  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  unfortu- 
nate females  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  left  in  the  power  of  the 
Rajah ;  he  substituted  a  moderate  tax  on  rice  in  room  of  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  his  predecessor ;  he  established  a  court 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  in  which  he  himself  presided, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  of  the  Rajah^s  brothers  as  chose  to 
attend  ;  he  protected  the  Dyaks  from  the  oppression  and  rapacity 
of  the  Malays;  and  he  prepared  a  naval  force  for  defending 
himself  against  the  incursions  of  the  sea-pirates. 

The  year  1842,  the  first  of  Mr.  Brooke's  reign,  began  under 
favourable  auspices.     In  the  code  of  laws  which  he  printed  and 

{promulgated  in  the  Malay  language,  he  adopted  tne  criminal 
aw  of  Borneo,  he  granted  freedom  of  trade  in  everything  but 
antimony  ore,  and  he  laid  down  rules  for  fixing  and  collecting 
the  revenue.  After  experiencing  many  difiiculties,  and  facing 
many  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposea  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  he  undertook  an  excursion,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
to  his  diamond  mines  at  Suntah.  On  the  26tli  April  they  en- 
tered the  small  river  Slabad,  but  it  was  so  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees  that  they  were  forced  to  return  after  ascending  about  four 
miles.  Leaving  their  boats  they  walked  to  the  steep  mountain 
Tubbany,  about  400  feet  in  length.  About  half-way  up  they 
gained  the  entrance  of  a  cave  into  which  they  descended  through 
a  hole.  ^^  It  is  50  or  60  feet  long,  and  ita  far  end  is  supported 
on  a  colonnade  of  stalactites,  and  opens  on  a  sheer  precipice 
of  a  100  or  150  feet.  Hence  the  spectator  can  overlook  the 
distant  scene ;  the  forest  lies  at  his  feet,  and  only  a  few  trees 
growing  from  the  rock  reach  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  grotto. 
The  effect  is  striking  and  panoramic,  the  grotto  cheerful ;  floored 
with  fine  sand ;  the  roof  groined  like  Gothic,  whence  the  few 
clear  droops  which  filter  through,  form  here  and  there  the  fan- 
tastic stalactites  common  to  such  localities.  The  natives  report 
the  cave  to  be  the  residence  of  a  fairy  aueen,  and  they  enow 
her  bed,  pillow^  and  oUier  of  her  bouseboid  furniture.     vVitbiu 
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the  cave  we  found  a  few  i^emnants  of  human  bones,  probably 
tliose  of  some  poor  Dyak  who  had  crawled  there  to  die." 

After  his  return  to  Sarawak,  where  he  found  ^' peace  and 
plenty,  the  poor  not  harassed,  and  justice  done  to  all,"  Mr.  Brooke 
undertook  an  expedition  af^ainst  the  Sing6  Dyak  Chief  Parini- 
ban.  The  mountain  of  Smgfe  with  its  groves  of  fruit-trees,  is 
inhabited  by  800  males,  the  most  ignorant  and  wild  of  the  Dyaks. 
Their  chief,  Parimban,  had  made  nimself  unpopular  by  his  ex- 
tortion, and  had  illegally  made  war  upon  the  oigos,  one  of  the 
Dyak  tribes  of  Sarawak.  Mr.  Brooke  gave  the  chieftainship  of 
the  tribe  to  a  younger  and  more  popular  chief  of  the  name  of 
Bibit,  and  making  Parimban  pay  two  guna  to  the  Sigo  Dyaks, 
he  concluded  a  peace  between  them. 

On  his  return  to  Sarawak,  Mr.  Brooke  made  arrangements  for 
visiting  Brun6,  the  capital  of  Borneo  Proper,  to  procure  the  rati- 
fication by  the  Sultan  of  the  grant  of  the  Government  and  coun* 
try  of  Sarawak  ;  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Lascar  crew  of  the 
Sultana  and  Viscount  Melbourne,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Luconia  shoal ;  to  reconcile  Muda  Ilassim  to  the  Sultan ;  to  make 
him  virtual  if  not  nominal  sovereign  of  Borneo,  and  thus  get  him- 
self firmly  estabHshed  and  relieved  from  the  intriguing,  mean^ 
base  Borneons. 

He  accordingly  embarked  in  the  Royalist  on  the  15th  July, 
and  on  the  22d  he  arrived  in  the  Borneo  river.  No  sooner  was 
his  arrival  intimated,  than  a  mob  of  Pangerans  with  their  fol- 
lowers came  on  board  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  eager  in  their 
inquiries  after  Muda  Hassim,  and  anxious  for  his  return.  Alter 
various  intercommunications,  Mr.  Brooke  was  presented  to  the 
Sultan  on  the  25th.  In  the  course  of  a  week  he  was  so  fortu* 
natc  as  to  achieve  all  the  objects  of  his  voyage.  A  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  Sultan  and  Muda  Hassim — ^the  twenty 
Lascars  of  the  shipwrecked  British  ships  were  released,  and  on 
the  1st  August  1842,  the  contract  making  over  to  Mr.  Brooke  the 
government  of  Sarawak,  was  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed. 

Afkr  receiving  mobs  of  visitors  on  the  3d  and  4th,  the  Royalist 
set  sail  next  day,  and  arrived  on  the  15th  at  Sarawak.  The 
Sultan's  letters  to  Muda  Hassim  were  to  be  produced  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  in  all  the  state  which  possibly  could  be 
attained ;  and  the  following  ceremonial  accompanied  Uie  final  ces- 
sion of  Sarawak  to  its  new  Rajah ; — 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  letters,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  "  they  were  received 
and  brought  up  amid  large  wax  torches,  and  the  person  who  was  to 
read  them  was  stationed  on  a  raised  platform ;  standing  below  him  was 
the  Rajah  with  a  sabre  in  his  hand  ;  in  front  of  the  Rajah  was  his  bro- 
ther Pangeran  Jaffer,  with  a  tremendous  kempelan  drawn,  and  around 
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were  tbe  otber  brothers  and  myself  all  standing — ^the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany being  9eated.  The  letters  were  then  readi  the  last  one  appoint- 
ing me  tq  hold  the  goyemmept  qf  Sarawak.  Afler  tliis  the  Bajah 
descended,  and  said  aloud,  '  If  any  one  present  disowns  or  contests 
the  Sultan's  appointment,  let  him  declare!'  AW  were  silent.  I{e 
next  turned  to  the  Patingis  and  asked  them  ;  they  were  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  Sulton.  Tlien  came  the  other  Fangerans, — *  Is  there 
any  Fangerans  or  any  young  Rajah  that  contests  the  question  ?  Fan- 
geran  Der  Macota,  what  do  you  say  V  Macota  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  obey.  One  or  two  other  obnoxious  Fangerans,  who  had 
always  opposed  themselves  to  me,  were  each  in  turn  challenged,  and 
forced  to  promise  obedience.  The  Rajah  then  waved  his  sword,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  ^  Whoever  he  is  that  disobeys  the 
Sultan's  mandate,  now  received,  I  will  separate  his  skull ;'  at  this  mo- 
ment some  ten  of  his  brothers  jumped  from  the  verandah,  and  draw- 
ing their  long  krifses,  began  to  flonriah  and  dance  about^  thrusting 
close  to  Macota,  striking  the  pillar  iibove  his  head,  pointing  their 
weapons  at  his  breast.  Tbis  amv8^Tj\entf  the  violence  of  motion,  tlie 
freedom  from  restraint,  this  explosion  of  a  long  pent  up  animosity 
roused  all  their  passions  ;  and  had  Macota,  through  an  excess  of  fear 
or  an  excess  of  bravery,  started  up,  he  would  have  been  slain,  and 
other  blood  would  have  been  spilt.  But  he  was  quiet  with  his  face 
pale  and  subdued,  and  as  shortly  as  decency  would  permit,  afler  the 
riot  had  subsided,  took  his  leave.  This  scene  is  a  custom  with  tbcm  ; 
the  only  exception  to  which  was  that  it  was  pointed  so  directly  at 
Macota." — Mr.  Brooke's  Joumcd  in  Keppcl's  Expedition,  ^. — vol.  i.  p. 
834. 

Although  four  or  five  of  the  Dyak  tribes  had  yielded  a  ready^ 
submission  to  the  sway  of  their  new  Rajah,  and  begged  for  his 
protection,  yet  his  authority  was  defied  by  the  Sing6  Dvaks, 
virho  had  been  misled  by  their  chief,  Parimban,  and  the  Panglima 
Po  Tunimo.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  attack  them  in 
their  stronghold.  The  mountain  on  which  their  village  stands  is 
as  steep  as  a  ladder,  and  from  an  embankment  at  the  top  they 
can  roll  down  rocks,  and  securely  use  their  spears  and  other 
missiles  on  their  ascending  enemies.  The  Patingis,  I^  Mr. 
Brooke's  direction,  ascended  the  hill,  and  though  the  Dvaks, 
with  drawn  swords,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  them,  the  village 
was  taken,  and  the  two  chieis  fled.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Dyaks  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  enemies  of  the  Sing6 
Dyaks,  induced  Parimban  and  Po  Tummo  to  surrender  them- 
selves, in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  fate ;  and  they  accordingly  met 
Mr.  Brooke,  clothed  in  white,  a  symbol  of  peace  and  submission. 
^^  I  told  him,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  ^'  /  would  not  kill  him,  but  take 
him  to  the  Rajah,  and  he  would  then  know  what  were  the 
R^ali's  orders;'*  and  yet  he  tells  us  a  few  lines  afterwards,  that 
^'  Parimban  and  Po  xumroo  were  put  in  irons,  preparatory  to 
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their  execution/'  and  that  they  were  executed  on  tlie  7th  cyf 
September.  ^^  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  the  sun  set, 
Parimban  and  Po  Tummo  closed  their  earthly  career.  Thev  were 
taken  out  to  the  rear  of  my  house,  and  dispatched  by  the  Icnives 
of  the  Kajah's  followers.  I  could  not  help  being  shocked, 
though  the  necessity  was  a  stem  one,  and  their  death  merited. 
Besides,  their  release  would  have  entailed  the  destruction  of 
numbers  of  my  friends  and  supporters.  Parimban  died  with 
courage.  Po  Tummo  shrank  from  the  execution  of  tlie  sen- 
tence.    Both  were  laid  in  one  grave."* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  act  of 
Mr.  Brooke's  government.  He  was  Rajah  of  Sarawak;  he 
promised  that  he  would  not  kill  his  captives,  and  they  were  not 
subject  to  the  orders  of  Rajah  Muda  Hassim.  However  neees* 
sary,  therefore,  the  punishment  might  be,  and  however  merited 
their  death,  his  promise  of  life  should  have  been  kept,  and  when 
they  surrendered  themselves  in  order  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
Dyak  foes,  he  should  have  protected  them  from  "  the  knives  of 
the  Rajah's  followers."  In  this  war  of  seven  days,  thus  pain- 
fully and  fatally  terminated,  Mr.  Brooke  succeeded,  as  he  nim- 
self  says,  "  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  and  without  injury 
to  any  property,  except  Parimban's  and  that  of  his  immediate 
relatives."  With  no  blood  therefore  to  avenge,  and  no  injury  to 
deplore,  the  lives  of  the  Sing^  chiefs  might  have  been  spared. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1843,  Mr.  Brooke  went  to  Sin- 
gapore, to  comnmnicate  his  views  and  plans  to  the  Governor, 
«vho  assured  him  of  his  aid  in  suppressing  piracy  and  advancing 
commerce,  and  of  his  willingness  to  give  nim  the  assistance  of 
any  steamers  that  could  be  spared  from  more  pressing  duties. 
These  important  objects  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government,  and  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker  had,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chinese  war,  ordered  the  Dido,  commanded  by  the 
Hon.  Captain  Keppel,  to  the  Malacca  Straits  and  Borneo.  While 
at  Penang  in  the  month  of  March  1843,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Brooke,  who  accepted  of  his  invitation  to  return  to 
Sarawak  in  the  Dido.  During  their  "  passage  across,"  Mn 
Brooke  guided  Captain  Keppel  to  the  haunts  of  the  Balanini 

[)irates,  where  they  fell  in  with  two  small  fleets — the  Jirst  of  ^ve 
arge  proas,  each  pulling  50  oars,  which  escaped  with  such 
rapidity,  that  they  appeared  to  Captain  Keppel,  "  from  their 
swiftness,  to  be  flying,"  and  the  next  of  six  war  vessels,  which 
attacked  a  boat  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Horton  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  but  were  soon  overcome,  with  the  loss  of  ten  men 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.     On  the  16th  the  Dido  anchored 


*  Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  CapUin  Muud^r's  Narratire,  toI  1.  pp.  339-33^ 
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at  Sarawak,  and  astonished  the  natives  by  a  salute  in  honour  of 
Aluda  Hassim.  Mr.  Brooke  was  receiyed  with  undisguised  de- 
light, and  warmly  welcomed  to  his  adopted  country.  Having 
equipped  themselves  at  Mr.  Brooke's  with  swords  and  cocked 
hats,  they  marched  to  the  Rajah's  residence,  where  they  smoked 
cigars,  drank  tea,  chewed  betel-nut,  and  stared  at  and  com- 
plimented each  other.  After  the  Bajah  had  returned  the  visit 
of  Captain  Keppel,  and  after  another  pirate  fight,  in  whicli 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  enemy,  along  with  their  cliief,  were 
slain,  an  expedition  was  organized  at  the  desire  of  Muda  Hassim 
for  a  campaign  against  the  pirates  of  Sarebas  and  Sakarran. 
The  force  trom  the  Dido  was  eighty  in  all,  manning  the  pinnace, 
two  cutters,  a  gig,  and  Mr.  Brooke's  boat,  the  Jolly  Bachelor. 
The  native  force  was  about  1000  men.  The  preparations  being 
completed,  on  the  4th  of  June  the  expedition,  with  its  wild 
and  undisciplined  armament,  left  Sarawak,  and  proceeded  to 
Boling,  where  the  shallowness  of  the  river  compelled  them  to 
leave  about  150  men.  On  the  1 1th  the  tide  swept  them  rapidly  up 
the  bore,  and  all  on  a  sudden  a  turn  in  the  river  brought  them  in 
front  of  a  steep  hill,  where  several  hundred  savages  rose  up  and 

frave  one  of  their  war  yells,  the  first  that  Captain  Keppel  had 
leard,  and  more  terrific  than  any  report  of  musketry  or  onl- 
nance.  Passing  onward,  they  were  stopped  by  a  barrier  of  trees 
across  the  river.  Captain  Keppel  rashly  squeezed  his  gig  through 
a  small  opening,  and  found  himself  in  front  of  three  ibrmidable- 
looking  torts,  which  instantly  opened  upon  him  a  discharge  of 
cannon.  Thus  exposed  to  their  grape-shot,  and  cut  off  from  his 
companions,  he  was  drifting  fast  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  war- 
riors who  covered  the  banks  of  the  river  were  yelling  and  rushing 
down  to  seize  his  boat  and  his  crew.  The  other  boats,  however, 
soon  got  through  the  barrier,  and  while  the  pinnace  maintained 
a  destructive  fire  against  the  fort,  Mr.  D'Aetli,  who  was  the  first 
to  land,  jumped  on  shore  with  his  crew,  and  at  once  rushed  to- 
wards the  fort  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  dashing  assault 
of  the  fort  was  so  novel,  and  mcomprehensible  to  the  enemy,  that 
they  fied  panic  struck  into  the  jungle.  All  their  guns  were 
taken,  their  stockades  burnt,  and  the  capital  Paddi,  and  the  ad- 
jacent villages,  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  given  up  to  plunder. 
Thus  triumphant,  the  Dido's  boats  proceeded  up  the  two  branches 
of  the  river,  under  Lieutenant  Horton  and  Mr.  Brooke.  In  as- 
cending the  left  branch,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  who  continued  the  fight  during  the  night ;  but  as  the  expe- 
dition was  now  close  to  the  spot  to  which  they  had  removed  their 
families  and  their  property,  they  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  promising  en- 
tire submission,  and  oflering  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour. 
After  having  dislodged  and  routed  the  enemy  at  Pakoo,  they 
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attacked  Rembas,  where  they  forced  the  pirates  to  sttn^tider  at 
discretion. 

The  heroes  returned  to  Sarawak,  saluted  by  this  yells  and 
guns  and  gongs  of  the  inhabitants,  tod  now  raised  to  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  Rajah.  The  Dido  was  at  this  tiine 
recalled  to  Chinaj  and  Captain  Keppel  left  Sarawak  on  the  24th 
June,  but  fortunately  for  Mr.  Bfooke,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  arrived  in  the  Samarang  of 
26  guns,  early  in  July  1 843,  having  been  instructed  to  visit  Sara- 
wak,— to  communicate  with  Mr.  Brooke, — to  proceed  to  Borneo 
Proper, — to  examine  and  report  on  the  coal  measures  of  that 
district, — and  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  for  trial  on 
board  one  of  our  steamers.*  Sir  Edward  was  warmly  received 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  visited  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  and  on  the  11th 
set  off  on  an  excursion  along  with  Mr.  Brooke  to  visit  the 
antimony  and  gold  mines,  and  the  Dyak  tribes.  The  antimony 
mines  are  about  five  miles  inland  from  the  river,  and  about  700 
feet  above  its  level.  The  entire  mountain  is  a  mass  of  ore,  which 
is  blasted  by  making  large  fires  on  the  heavy  masses,  and  throw- 
ing water  upon  them  to  split  them.  At  Selingok,  three  miles 
farther  inland,  are  the  gold  mines,  which  are  worked  by  a  Chi- 
nese party  at  a  rental.  The  gold  is  obtained,  by  waiting,  from  a 
very  loose  disintegrated  granitic  debris,  containing  detached 
crystals  of  quartz,  pyrites,  antimony,  and  traces  of  tin.  After 
visiting  the  "  Head-House,"  which  we  have  already  described 
after  Mr.  Marryat,  and  communicating  with  the  Dyaks,  they  re- 
turned to  Sarawak. 

On  the  1 6th  July,  when  the  Samdrang  was  preparing  to  leave 
Sarawak,  she  was  forced  by  the  tide  on  a  slaty  ledge,  and  after- 
wards grounded,  heeled  over  and  filled  ;  and  not  a  member  of  her 
company  seemed  to  entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  her  recovery. 
After  eleven  days  immei*sion,  however,  she  was  recovered  by  the 
greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  witliont  tlie  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle instrument.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the  Samarang,  accoiYipa- 
nied  bv  the  Harlequin,  Vixen,  Royalist,  and  Ariel,  proceeded, 
with  Mr.  Brooke  on  board,  to  Borneo.  They  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  river  on  the  28th,  and  leaving  the  vessds  at  anchor,  they 
proceeded  in  their  boats  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Sultan.  The 
city  of  Bruni  or  Brunai,  is  built  on  th^  waters,  the  palAce,  s(s 
well  as  the  entire  city,  being  erefcted  on  piles  driven  into  the 
mud  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    The  population  is  about  22,000. 


*  Thd  tearch  for  cotU  vrtm  at  this  time  /ruUIcfis.  SmtXl  seams  of  vetj  goo) 
cannel  coal  were  found  in  tlie  N.  E.  of  Labudn,  and  on  the  islanda  of  Chetimon^nd 
Ar^ng,  (whil'h  means  coal,)  but  the  expend  of  iVutking  it  \vouM  be  so  §^1,  (ml, 
tictm*din$io  Sit  B.  Belohef^  H  toiild  be  Ubded  clieaper  from  £dglahdf 
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After  an  hospitable  reception  at  the  palace  by  the  Sultan's  de« 
puty  Pangeran  Usop,  and  examining  the  coal  district,  the  Harle- 
qain  conveyed  Mr.  Brooke  to  Sarawak,  and  the  Samarang  went 
to  Hong  Kong. 

On  arriving  at  Singapore  on  the  18th  July,  Captain  Keppel 
learned  from  Mr.  Brooke  that  the  Sakarran  pirates  had  been 
out  in  great  force,  and  that  if  he  could  come  over  quickly  he 
might  have  a  chance  of  catching  and  crushing  them  in  the  very 
act  of  piracy.  Captain  Keppeilost  no  time  in  obeying  this  re- 
quest, and  having  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Phlegetnon  steamer, 
he  arrived  at  Sarawak  on  the  29th  July  1843.  After  visiting  the 
Riyah,  and  completing  their  warlike  preparations,  the  Phlegethon 
steamer  weighed  anchor  on  the  5  th  August,  and  the  little  fleet  com- 

tosing  the  e^cpedition,  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Linga. 
laving  cautioned  Seriff  Jaffer  against  aiding  Seriffs  Sahib  and 
Mnller,  on  whose  destruction  they  had  determined,  they  sailed 
up  the  BatungLupar,  a  magnificent  river,  about  four  miles  wide, 
and  on  the  7th  they  came  insiehtof  the  fortifications  of  Patusen, 
five  in  number,  but  two  not  quite  finished.  When  within  musket 
range  Lieutenant  Wade,  who  had  the  command,  was  the  first  to 
break  the  line  and  pull  directly  in  the  face  of  the  largest  fort. 
The  rest  did  the  same.  The  forts  opened  fire  on  both  steamer 
and  boats.  The  guns  of  the  Phlegethon  would  not  go  off,  so 
that  the  boats  haa  all  the  glory  to  themselves.  The  instant  they 
reached  the  shore,  the  crews  rushed  against  the  forts,  and  entered 
at  the  embrasures,  while  the  pirates  fled  by  the  rear.  In  this 
affair  one  of  the  Dido's  crew  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-shot, 
and  other  two  badly  wounded.  A  town  guarded  by  forts,  two 
miles  up  the  river  Grahan,  was  similarly  captured.  In  this 
town  they  found  Seriff  Saiiib's  residence,  with  all  his  curious 
and  extensive  wardrobe,  a  magazine  with  two  tons  of  gunpowder, 
and  a  number  of  small  barrels  of  fine  powder,  branded  Dartfordj 
in  the  same  state  as  when  it  left  England.  In  these  affairs  the 
habitations  of  5000  pirates  were  burnt — five  strong  forts  de- 
stroyed, with  several  hundred  boats — above  sixty  brass  cannon 
captured — about  fifteen  iron  cannon  spiked,  besides  vast  quanti- 
ties of  other  arms  and  ammunition  taken.  In  this  manner  Seriff 
Sahib,  "  the  great  Pirate  Patron  for  the  last  twenty  years,  was 
ruined  past  recover}',  and  driven  to  hide  his  diminished  head  in 
the  jungle."  Macota,  Mr.  Brooke's  virulent  enemy,  and  tlio 
abettor  of  the  piracies  of  Sahib,  had  located  himself  about  a  mile 
irom  this  settlement,  and  was  in  the  act  of  building  extensive 
fortifications.  When  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  neighbours,  he 
decamped  with  his  followers,  leaving  ail  his  valuables  behind. 
Eterything  belonging  to  him  was  burnt  or  destroyed,  excepting 
some  ponderous  brass  guns.    After  Seriff  Mailer's  town  on  the 
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IlembaSy  wliicli  had  been  evacuated,  had  been  plnndered  and 
burnt,  the  expedition  ascended  the  river  in  piursuit  of  the  eaemj. 
At  the  first  landing-place,  when  the  crew  were  employed  in 
cooking,  Captain  Keppel  and  Lieutenant  Wade  fancying  they 
heard  suppressed  voices,  took  up  their  mins  and  crept  into  the 
junde.  On  a  sudden  they  came  in  sight  of  a  mass  of  boats  oon- 
ccaled  in  a  snug  inlet,  filled  with  the  pirates,  and  guarded  by 
armed  sentinels.  Lieutenant  Wade,  in  place  of  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  his  party,  dashed  in  advance,  discharged  his  gun,  and 
called  upon  his  men  to  follow.  The  terrified  pirates  scrambled 
from  their  boats  like  a  suddenly  roused  flock  of  wild  ducks. 
Lieutenant  Wade  and  Captain  Keppel  advanced  with  their 
force,  nine  in  number,  and  again  rushed  on  in  pursuit*  Before 
crossing  an  open  space  about  sixty  yards  wide,  which  lay  between 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  which  the  Dyak  village  stood,  Captain 
Keppel  cautioned  his  too  daring  lieutenant  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
his  men,  but  he  seems  to  have  still  advanced,  for  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Captain  KeppePs  feet-,  and 
pierced  by  two  rifle  shots  he  died  instantaneously.  Remain- 
nig  with  the  body  till  the  men  came  up,  Captain  Keppel  gave  it 
in  charge,  and  carried  the  village  on  the  height  without  any 
farther  accident.  The  following  anecdote  of  this  gallant  officer, 
and  account  of  his  funeral,  is  touchingly  given  by  Captain 
Keppel : — 

'^  I  may  here  narrate  a  circumstance,  from  which  one  may  judge 
of  the  natural  kind-heai'tedness  of  my  lamented  friend.  During  the 
heat  of  the  pursuit,  although  too  anxious  to  advance  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  his  men,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  conceal  in  a  place  of 
security  a  poor  terrified  Malay  girl  whom  he  overtook,  and  who,  by 
an  imploring  look,  touched  his  heart.  The  village  and  the  piratical 
boats  destroyed,  and  the  excitement  over,  we  had  time  to  reflect  on  the 
loss  we  had  sustained  of  one  so  generally  beloved  as  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  had  been  among  us  all.  Having  laid  the  body  in  a  canoe, 
with  the  British  union-jack  for  a  pall,  we  commenced  our  descent  of  the 
river  with  very  diflerent  spirits  from  those  with  which  we  had  ascended 
a  few  hours  before.  In  the  evening,  with  our  whole  force  assembled, 
we  performed  the  last  sad  ceremony  of  committing  the  body  to  the 
deep,  with  all  the  honours  that  time  and  circumstance  would  allow. 
I  read  that  beautiful  impressive  service  from  a  Prayer-book,  the  only 
one,  by  the  by,  in  the  expedition,  which  he  himself  had  brought,  as 
he  said,  *  in  case  of  accident.'" — Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  Keppel's 
Expedition^  4rc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

nesting  from  their  fatigues  on  the  15th  and  16th  August,  the 
expedition  advanced  on  the  17th  against  the  Sakarran  Dyaks. 
In  sailing  up  the  Sakarran,  various  incidents  occurred.  On  the 
19th,  Patingi  Ali  was  |>ennitted  to  advance  with  hb  light  divi^ 
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BioUy  with  instructions  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  enemy. 
War  yells,  however,  and  musket  shots,  soon  indicated  that  they 
were  engaged  with  the  pirates.  When  Captain  Keppol  canio 
in  sight  of  them  the  scene  was  indescribable.  "  About  twenty 
boats  jammed  together  formed  one  confused  mass,  some  bottom 
up,  the  bows  and  stems  of  others  only  visible,  mixed  up  pell-mell 
with  huge  rafts."  Among  these  were  Patingi's  division.  "  Head- 
less trunks,  as  well  as  heads  without  bodies,  were  lying  about  in 
all  directions ;  parties  were  engaged  hand  to  hand,  spearing  and 
krissing  each  other ;  others  were  swimming  for  their  lives,  while 
thousands  of  Dyaks  were  rushing  down  from  both  banks,  hurl- 
ing their  spears  and  stones  on  the  boats  below."  In  this  emer- 
gency Captain  Keppel's  gig  got  through  an  accidental  opening 
tn  this  floating  battle-field.  The  attention  of  the  pirates  was 
instantly  attracted  to  it,  as  if  to  secure  their  prey ;  but  Mr.  Allen 
having  quickly  arrived  with  the  second  gig,  opened  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire  of  rockets,  and  drove  them  behind  the  barriers 
from  which  they  had  ruslied  upon  Patingi  Ali.  From  this  posi- 
tion they  hurled  spears  and  other  missiles,  and  ])oisoned  aart« 
from  their  sumpi tans.  Although  several  of  the  troops  were  struck 
with  these  arrows,  yet  by  the  instant  excision  of  the  parts  and 
the  sucking  out  of  the  poison  from  the  wounds,  no  fatal  conse- 
quences ensued. 

Patingi  Ali,  prompted,  doubtless,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  commander 
of  the  Ariel,  who,  without  Captain  KeppePs  knowledge,  con- 
cealed himself  in  All's  boat,  had  made  a  dash  through  the  nar- 
row pass,  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  huge  rafts  of 
bamboo  were  launched  across  the  river  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
Six  large  war  prahus,  %vith  100  men  each,  then  bore  down  on 
his  devoted  followers,  and  one  only  of  his  crew  of  seventeen 
men  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  When  they  were  last  seen,  and 
when  their  own  boats  were  sinking,  Mr.  Stewart  and  Patingi 
Ali  were  in  the  act  of  boarding  the  enemy,  and  they  were  no 
doubt  overpowered  and  slain  with  twenty-nine  of  their  com- 
rades, who  fell  on  this  occasion.  The  number  of  wounded  was 
fifty-six. 

On  the  24th  August  the  expedition  retm*ned  to  Sarawak,  where 
it  was  received  with  the  usual  rejoicings ;  but  it  was  again  sum- 
moned into  activity  by  the  report  that  Sahib  and  JafFer  were 
collecting  their  troops  in  the  Lin^a  river.  Beinforced  with  the 
boats  of  the  Samarang,  which  had  arrived  with  Sir  Edward  Bel- 
cher, the  expedition  advanced — took  Macota  prisoner,  and  forced 
Sahib  to  mAe  a  final  and  precipitate  retreat,  single  and  luiat* 
tended,  out  of  the  reach  of  doing  any  farther  mischief.  That  a 
chief  so  savage  and  bloodthirsty,  accustomed  to  disregard  all 
the  feelings  of  our  nature,  should  display  any  trace  of  liuma- 
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iiity,  has  given  us  some  surprise.  When  he  was  hotly  pursued 
by  the  Balow  Dyaks,  he  threw  away  his  sword,  and  saved  liim- 
belf  by  leaving  behind  him  a  child  whom  he  liad  hitlierto  carried 
in  the  jioujle,  SerifF  JaflFer  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself, 
and  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  province  which  he  possessed. 
Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain  Keppel  spent  some  days  on  ooard  the 
Sumarang  with  Sir  £.  Belcher,  and  after  visiting  the  Lunda 
Dyaks,  they  returned  to  Sarawak  in  all  the  triumph  of  conquest. 
In'  one  of  the  ceremonies  which  await  the  returning  warriori 
and  which  was  performed  over  the  Sakarran  victors,  the  three 
wives  of  the  chief  Turaangong  threw  handfuls  of  yellow  rice 
over  the  heroes,  and  then  sprinkled  their  heads  with  gold  dust, 
made  by  grating  a  lump  of  gold  on  a  piece  of  dried  shark's  skin. 

When  Sir  E.  Belcher  returned  to  Singapore,  a  question  had 
arisen  respecting  the  existence  of  an  European  female,  supposed 
to  have  ueen  detained  somewhere  about  Ambon,  and  con- 
jectured to  be  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Presgrave,  resident 
councillor  at  Singapore.  Mr.  Butterworth,  the  governor,  en- 
gaged Sir  E.  Belcher  to  conduct  this  inquiry,  and  placed  the 
flilegethon  at  his  disposal.  On  the  14th  October  1843,  Sir 
Edward  reached  Sarawak,  and  he  and  Mr.  Brooke  made  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim  and  his  family  to 
Borneo.  The  Samarang  was  left  among  the  Labuan  group  to 
survey  these  islands,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  Phlege- 
thon  went  to  Bruni. 

The  reigning  Sultan,  who  was  half  an  idiot,  was  the  nephew 
of  Rajah  Muda  Ilassim.  He  was  the  tool  of  his  prime  mini- 
ster, Pangeran  Usop,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that 
Great  Britain  was  to  send  seventeen  vessels  to  subjugate  Borneo, 
had  put  the  batteries  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  party  in  the 
boat,  containing  Badrudeen,  Muda  Ilassim's  brother,  were  in- 
sulted from  the  battery  on  Pula  Cherimon,  but  were  allowed  to 
proceed.  The  Phlegethon  was  securely  moored  in  the  main 
street  of  Bruni,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Rajah's  house,  and 
within  musket-shot  of  that  of  the  Sultan.  The  Rajah  and  his 
family  were  embarked  in  the  Samai*ang's  barge,  and  attended  by 
the  armed  boats  of  the  Phlegethon ;  and  they  were  landed  in  state 
at  the  palace,  where  he  was  favourably  received.  At  this  recep- 
tion the  Rajah,  in  the  highest  strain  of  courtesy,  denounced  to  his 
nephew  the  Sultan,  the  counsels  of  the  minister ;  and  after  the 
Pangeran  had  replied,  the  Sultan,  motioning  the  Rajah  to  him, 
said,  "  My  father  enjoined  me  at  his  death  to  be  guided  by  your 
counsels,  and  I  intend  to  do  so ;"  and  feeling  suddenly  iU,  retired, 
desiring  Mr.  Brooke  to  consider  the  Rajah  as  conducting  afikirs. 
Pangeran  Usop  and  Pangeran  Mumin  declared  themselves  ready 
to  yield  implicitly  to  Muda  liassim's  wishes,  and  oi*dered  all  the 
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forts  to  be  destroyed.  The  poorer  classes  openly  professed  their 
desire  that  Mr.  Brooke  should  remain  and  govern  them  jointly 
^vith  Muda  Hassim.  Pangeran  Usop  was  permitted  to  occupy 
an  inferior  station — an  unmerited  kindness  which  he  doubtless 
owed  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brooke.  Before  quitting  Bruni^ 
Mr.  Brooke  obtained  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  Sultan  to  Queen 
Victoria,  offering  to  cede  the  island  of  Labuan,  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  and  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
England. 

H  hile  examining  the  coal  seams  in  Labnan,  Mr.  Brooke  and 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  noticed  an  isolated  upas  tree  (antearis  toxi- 
carta)  nearly  forty  feet  high.  Its  trunk  was  almost  straight,  its 
bark  smooth  and  of  a  red  tan  colour,  and  its  head  a  dense  mass 
of  dark  green  glossy  foliage.  The  ground  beneath  its  shade  is 
crowded  with  tombs,  yet  vegetation  nourishes  luxuriantly  round 
its  roots.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  upon  approaching  the  tree  to  tap  it, 
experienced  no  bad  effects  from  its  e£9uvia.  Dr.  Lawson,  how- 
ever, the  surgeon  of  the  Phlegethon,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
mates,  "  a  powerful  person  and  of  a  strong  constitution,"  went 
to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  the  wood,  bark,  and  Juice ;  but  the 
mate  was  so  much  stupified  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  his  position  on  the  tree.  Mr.  Low  saw  an  upas  sixty  feet 
high,  witn  a  fine  stem  and  very  white  bark.  A  more  virulent 
poison  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  a  climbing  plant  which  grows 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Biutulu.  It  is  probably  the  Chmk  of 
Java,  or  Tjettikj  or  Upas  Rajahj  as  it  is  called  by  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
which  acts  like  nua  vomica*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  Sir  Edward 
mentions,  that  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  mulberry,  and  the  cow 
tree  of  South  America,  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the 
deadly  upas. 

Early  in  November,  Mr.  Brooke  and  Sir  Edward  visited 
Ambong,  the  country  of  the  Bajows  and  Dusons,  in  order  to 
inquire  after  the  European  lady  already  mentioned ;  but  they 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  story.* 
The  scenery  here  is  magnificent  and  beautiful.  Behind  the 
town  is  a  high  range  of  hiUs  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  em- 
bracing two-thirds  of  the  park-like  scenery  on  the  rivers  Abai 
and  Tampassook,  and  from  the  anchorage,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  the  imposing  peaks  of  Kini  Balu,  with  their  blue 
tints,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  13,698  feet,  are  seen  surmount- 
ing the  range.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  found  a  brisk  traffic  going 
on  in  the  town :  a  glass-bottle  purchased  a  fine  fowl,  and  a  piece 


*  Th  e  details  of  this  inqairy  are  giren  by  Bit  Bdward  Bekiier  in  hia  NarraHve^ 
^c.y  ^c,  ToL  L  pp.  188-196. 
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of  calico  of  forty  yards,  wortli  in  England  9s.,  was  bartered  for 
a  fine  fat  bullock  weighing  about  three  cwt.  Having  completed 
their  work  at  Ainbong,  llr.  Brooke  and  Captain  Scott  set  sail  in 
the  Phlegethon  for  Sarawak  and  Singapore,  while  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  pursued  his  voyage  to  Manilla. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  was  "  penning  his  doubts  and  dif&culties  " 
on  the  17th  February,  1845,  a  boat  from  Her  Majesty's  steamer, 
Driver,  brought  Captain  Bcthune  and  Mr.  Wise,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Ariel,  bearing  a  letter  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  ap- 
pointing Mr.   Brooke  confidential  a^ent  to  Her    Majesty  in 
Borneo,  and  directing  him  to  proceea  to  Brune  with  a  letter  to 
the  Sultan  and  the  Eajah  Muda  Hassim.     Leaving  Sarawak  on 
the  21st,  they  reachecl  the  Borneo  river  on  the  24th,  and  were 
kindly  received  by  the  Rajah  and  his  brother,  Budnuleen,  who 
had  been  using  their  best  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 
Taking  leave  of  the  authorities,  Captain  Bethune  and  Mr.  Brooke 
visited  Labuan,  an  island  fifty  feet  hifjh  and  twenty-five  miles  in 
circumference ;  and  after  finding  good  coal,  the  latter  returned  to 
Sarawak.     "  Finding  all  going  on  well  in  that  quarter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Singapore  to  consult  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  respecting 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pirate  chief  of  Malludu  to  attack 
Brune,  on  account  of  its  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy."     Returning  again  to  Brune  in  the  Phlegethon,  he 
found  upon  his  arrival  in  the  end  of  May,  that  "  everything  was 
retrograding ;"  the  English  party  were  doubting  both  the  \\\\\ 
and  the   ability  of  their  allies  to   assist  them.     Two  British 
subjects  had  been  detained  in  confinement,  and  the  American 
frigate.  Constitution,  when  landing  at  Bruni,  was  said  to  have 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.*     The  Rajah  and  his  brother 
considered  their  lives  in  danger,    and  Mr.  Brooke  "trembled 
with  inward  rage  "  at  the  idea  of  being  the  tool  and  the  partici- 
pator of  such  mistaken  policy.     He  returned,  therefore,  instantly 
to  Singapore,  and  reappeared  at  BrunA  on  the  8th  August^  ac- 
companied by  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  in  the  Agincourt, 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels.     In  the  audience  with  the  Sultan 
and  Rajah,  Pangeran  Usop  was  found  to  be  the  guilty  party ; 
and  having  refused  to  appear  when  summoned,  his  house  was 
ovenvhelmed  with  shot.     The  Pangeran  fled  for  safety,   and 
British  supremacy  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 

On  the  19th  August  twenty-six  boats,  with  550  marines  and 
sailors,  proceeded  up  the  narrow  river  of  Malludu,  one  of  the 
small  rivers  which  run  into  the  bay  pf  that  name,  to  attack  the 


*  Mr.  Brooke  justly  observes,  when  stating  this  supposition,  and  apparently 
with  deep  mortification,  «  tlie  Americans  act  while  the  English  are  dellbeFaiiiig 
about  straws." Vcrbum  Sa^letUi, 
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pirates  who  occupied  two  forts  mounting  twelve  heavy  guns,  and 
defended  by  from  500  to  1000  fighting  men.  Though  the  forts 
were  protected  by  a  strong  and  well-contrived  boom,  yet  the 
boats  aaringly  cut  away  part  of  it  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  carried 
the  place  in  a  fight  whicn  lasted  fifty  minutes.  The  enemy  stood 
manfully  to  their  guns ;  and  "  a  loss  of  six  killed,  two  mortally,  and 
fifteen  severely  wounded,  was  repaid  by  a  very  heavy  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded  on  theirs."  Many  chiefs  were  slain ;  two  or 
three  SerifTs  in  their  flowing  robes,  and  many  lUanuns  in  their  gay 
dresses  and  golden  charms.  Twenty-five  brass  guns  were  cap- 
tured, and  Malludu  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Brooke  parted  with  his  brave  companion  on  the  25th 
August,  and  returned  to  Brune,  where  he  liad  a  triumphant  in- 
terview with  the  Rajah  and  his  brother  Budrudcen,  who,  with 
the  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  was  making  active  preparations  for 
pursuing  his  enemies.  Mr.  Brooke,  rejoicing,  set  sail  for  Sara- 
wak in  H.M.S.  Cruiser,  on  the  3d  September ;  and  on  the  20th, 
after  a  visit  of  five  days  to  the  DyaK  tribes.  Captain  Bethuno 
left  Sarawak,  and  returned  to  England. 

Mr.  Brooke  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  1845,  and  the  early  part 
of  1846,  in  consolidating  his  government,  in  curbing  the  advocates 
of  violence  and  robbery,  and  in  reducing  the  pirates — rejoicing  in 
the  increasing  trade  of  his  territory,  and  in  its  gradual  advance 
in  civilisation.  lie  had  left  Bmne  in  the  possession  of  his  friends, 
but  no  sooner  had  the  English  squadron  departed  than  Pangeran 
Usop  and  his  brother  Pangeran  Yakub  attacked  the  capital. 
They  were  defeated,  however,  by  the  troops  of  Muda  Hassim  and 
Budrudeen,  and  were  finally  captured  and  executed.  The  great 
enemies  of  British  influence  having  been  thus  destroyed,  Mr. 
Brooke  was  confounded  by  the  intelligence  brought  by  the 
"  Hazard  "  on  the  29th  of  March — that  a  frightful  and  bloody 
catastrophe  had  occurred  in  the  city  of  Brune. 

The  Sultan  Omar  Ali,  who  is  said  to  have  the  "head  of  an 
idiot  and  the  heart  of  a  pirate,"  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at 
his  uncle,  the  llaiah  Muda  Hassim,  whom  he  had  appointed  his 
successor;  and  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  his  devotion  to 
England  was  the  ground  of  his  offence.  In  the  dead  of  night 
Muda  Hassim,  witli  thirteen  of  his  family,  were  attacked  and 
slain.  The  Pangeran  Budrudeen,  though  surprised  by  his  as- 
sailants, offered  a  bold  resistance,  and  when  desperately  wounded 
he  retired  outside  his  house  with  his  sister  and  another  woman. 
His  servant  Jafter,  and  six  other  women,  were  wounded.  Bu- 
drudeen ordered  Jaffer  to  open  a  cask  of  gunpowder,  and  taking 
a  ring  from  his  finger,  desired  him  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Brooke. 
Jaffer  departed,  and  the  Pangeran,  with  his  two  women,  were 
blown  up,    Muda  Hassim,  with  some  of  his  bix)thers  and  sons, 
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retreated  to  a  boat,  and  firing  a  cask  of  minpowder  In  the 
the  whole  party  were  blown  up ;  Mudah  Hassim  howerer,  was 
not  killed,  out  instantly  blew  iiis  brains  ont  with  a  pistol.  In 
order  to  complete  this  treacherous  and  bloody  drama,  the  Saltan 
engaged  a  man  to  desire  Macota  to  kill  Mr.  Brooke  by  violence 
or  oy  poison.  Jaffer  was  sent  by  the  Pangeran  Mada  Moha- 
med  to  warn  the  captain  of  the  Hazard  of  his  danger;  and 
he  accompanied  Her  Majesty's  ship  to  carry  the  sad  intelligence 
to  Sarawak.  When  the  news  reached  Mr.  Brooke  his  grief  and 
rage  were  excessive.  "  My  friends,"  says  he,  "  my  most  unhappy 
friends  I — all  perished  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  us.  Eveiy 
man  of  ability,  even  of  thought,  is  dead — sacrificed-  •  •  »  But 
the  British  Government  will  surely  act ;  and  if  not,  then  let  roc 
remember  I  am  still  at  war  with  this  traitor  and  murderer-  One 
more  determined  struggle — one  last  convulsive  effort,  and  if  it 
fail,  Borneo,  and  all  for  which  I  have  so  long,  so  earnestly  la- 
boured, must  be  abandoned.**     *    *     ♦ 

While  these  feelings  were  agitating  him,  one  of  the   divi- 
sions of  England's  fleet  was  rapidly  approaching  the  shores  of 
Borneo,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  allies.    The  Iris,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Mundy,  had  been  nominated  to  the  station 
which  includes  Borneo,  and   he  had  been  requested  by  Mr. 
Brooke  to  visit  the  coast  about  the  end  of  March.     Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane,  in  the  Agincourt,  accompanied  by  the  Iris  and 
Spiteful  steamers,  and  joined  by  the  Hazard,  anchored  oflF  the 
Sarawak  river,  on  the  24th  June  1846 ;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Admiral  and  Captain  Mundy  went  in  the  Phlegethon  to 
Sarawak,  a  town  now  containing  12,000  inhabitants.     After 
enjoying  Mr.  Brooke's  hospitality,  and  visiting  a  Dyak  village, 
the  Squadron,  consisting  of  the  Agincourt  74,  Iris  26,  Ring- 
dove 16,  Hazard  18,  lioyalist  10,"  and  the  steamers  Spite^l 
and  Phlegethon,  sailed  to  the  northward.     On  the  28th  June 
they  made  an  expedition  up  the  Rejang,  and  surprised  the  pirate 
settlement  of  Kanowitz.     On  the  6th  July  they  entered  the 
Borneo  river,  and  while  at  dinner  with  the  Admiral,  a  large 
prahu,  decked  with  flags,  and  containing  handsomely  dressed 
individuals,  paddled  alongside  the  Agincourt.     The  gentlemen 
came  on  deck  as  Pangerans,  to  welcome  the  Admiral  with  an 
apologetic  letter  from  the  Sultan.     Believing  them  to  be  impos- 
tore,  as  they  afterwards  proved  to  be,  and  not  men  of  rank, 
they  were  detained,  and  the  prahu  disarmed.     The  expedition, 
with  guns,  rocket  tubes,  and  600  bayonets,  proceedea  up  the 
river  on  the  8th  July.    Four  of  the  enem/s  forts  opened  upon 
them   with   round   and  grape-shot,  which  was  returned  with 
rockets,  and  the  ship's  pivot-gims.    After  a  quarter  of  an  houi^s 
cannonade,  the  gun-boats  under  Lieutenant  Patey  stormed  the 
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baiteiy  abont  90  feet  above  t!ie  river,  pursaed  the  enemy  into 
the  jungle,  and  captured  all  the  ordnance  and  ammunition. 
The  city  battery  and  the  hill  forts  now  commenced  firing  on 
the  expedition  as  it  advanced.  The  fire  of  the  Phlegethon  up- 
set the  enemy's  aim;  and  before  the  gun-boats  could  reach 
them,  the  artillery  men  fled  in  every  direction.  Thirty  new 
pieces  of  cannon  of  large  calibre,  nineteen  of  which  were  brass, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  Sultan  and  all  the 
inhabitants  fled  into  the  interior.  The  loss  of  tlie  British  was 
only  two  men  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

Escaping  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  the  Sultan  retreated , 
with  a  body-guard  of  500  men,  to  the  village  of  Damuan,  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  where  he  resolved  ^'  to  make  a  stand,  and 
fortify  himself."  Captain  Mundy  and  Mr.  Brooke,  with  500 
seamen  and  marines,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him  on  the  10th  of 
July,  but  after  travelling  througn  flats  of  mud  and  forests  oF 
jungle,  soaked  with  rain,  scorched  with  sun,  and  stung  by  mos- 
quitoes, and  finding  no  passable  road  to  Damuan,  they  returned 
to  the  city,  having  captured  six  brass  guns,  burned  the  village  of 
Kabiran  Battu,  and  all  the  property  of  Hajji  Hassim,the  adopted 
son  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  ned  to  join  his  Highness.  The 
weather  having  improved,  and  a  new  road  to  Damuan  having  been 
discovered,  the  expedition  again  set  out,  and  after  encountering 
every  species  of  annoyance  from  rain,  sun,  mud,  jung1e,and  insects, 
they  reached  the  village  of  Damuan,  from  which  the  Sultan  had 
made  his  escape  only  a  few  hours  before.  Having  captured  and 
destroyed  the  stronghold  of  the  Sultan,  with  all  the  arras  and 
ammunition,  the  expedition  returned  on  the  16th.  ^^  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane  was  amused  at  the  figure  and  costume  in  which  Mr 
Brooke  and  Captain  Mundy  presented  themselves  to  him — 
unshorn  for  four  days,  covered  with  mud,  with  a  rig  unchanged 
during  this  period,  and  the  skin  peeled  ofl^  their  faces,  from  ex- 
posure alternately  to  rain  and  sun." 

Having  been  assured  of  protection,  the  dispersed  inhabitants 
returned  to  the  city.  The  Pangerans  Mumin  and  Muda  Moha- 
med  communicated  with  the  advance,  but  no  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  absence  of  the  Sultan.  A  proclama- 
tion, however,  was  read  to  the  authorities,  bearing  tnat  if  the 
Sultan  would  return,  and  govern  his  people  justly,  and  abstain 
from  piracy,  hostilities  would  cease ;  but  that  if  he  acted  other- 
wise, the  Admiral  would  return  and  bum  the  city  to  the  ground. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  Admiral  and  Mr.  Brooke,  in  ex])lor- 
ing  the  mainland  for  coal,  discovered  a  large  vein,  (opposite  the 
island  of  Pilungan,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  Moarra  an- 
chorage,) which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
strata  m  Labuan.  "  It  will  probably,"  says  Captain  Mundy, "  not 
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cost  more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  ton  to  stack  it  on  Moarra 
Point,  whilst  coal  at  Singapore  (and  Hong  Kong)  is  32  shilling  a 
ton,  (from  30  to  35  shillings,)  at  least."  The  beds  of  coal  which 
cross  the  Kiangi  stream,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Brun^,  are 
eleven  and  three  feet  thick  respectively.  The  coal  in  the  island 
of  Labuan,  now  supplied  to  our  war-steamers' at  17  shillings  per 
ton,  may  eventually  fall  to  six  shillinp  per  ton,  when  wrought 
more  scientifically,  and  with  better  tools.  The  H.E.I.C.  steamer, 
Nemesis,  was  recently  "  coaled''  from  Labuan,  and  the  engineera 
have  reported  that  this  coal  is  the  best  for  steaming  purposes 
which  tney  have  met  with  in  India. 

In  their  voyage  to  the  north  of  Borneo,  the  British  squadron 
visited  the  village  of  Kimanis,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  found  the  picturesque  tomb  of  the  rebel  princes, 
Pangeran  Usop  and  his  brother,  who  were  strangled  by  the 
order  of  the  Sultan.  They  had  fled  to  Kimanis,  and  endea- 
voured to  hoist  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  they  were  soon  made 
prisoners,  and,  by  "  return  of  post,"  came  their  death-warrant 
— a  formal  official  instrument,  signed  in  October  1845  by  the 
Sultan  himself,  now  in  exile,  Muda  Hassim,  and  Budrudeen,  now 
murdered  by  the  Sultan,  and  Muda  Mohamed,  now  imbecile 
from  wounds  received  at  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign  1  The 
squadron  then  visited  the  river  Mankabong,  where  they  had  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  larger  towns — went  on  to  Ambong,  where  the 
flourishing  town  described  by  Belcher  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Blanun  pirates,  for  its  wish  to  befriend  the  English — captured 
a  well-armed  pirate  prahu,  rigged  for  sixty  oars — destroyed  the 
war  prahus  and  chief  buildings  of  the  pirate  town  of  Tam- 
pussuk — and  burned  the  notorious  Blanun  town  of  Pandassa, 
whose  merciless  inhabitants  were  "  driven  as  fugitives  into  the 
jungle,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  aborigines,  who  had  long 
groaned  beneath  their  grinding  tjrranny." 

After  visiting  the  ruined  fortress  of  Malludn,  the  stronghold 
of  the  great  Arab  pirate,  Sheriflf  Osman,  whom  Captain  Talbot 
had  beaten  and  driven  into  the  jungle  in  August  1845,  the 
squadron  proceeded  to  the  Mambakut  river,  to  attack  the  posi- 
tion of  Hajji  Saman.  The  English  force  was  joined  by  forty  war 
prahus,  with  500  men,  and  armed  with  thirty  brass  swivel  guns, 
oelonging  to  the  different  chiefs  in  the  neighbouring  river  who 
were  favourable  to  a  legal  trade  along  the  coast.  Many  rafts  of 
bamboos,  and  a  small  fort,  obstructed  their  progress,  but  they 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  reached  a  beautiful  village,  each 
house  having  a  garden,  sown  in  regular  beds  with  cabbages,  onions, 
&c.,  and  the  interior  of  the  houses  so  neat,  with  excellent  furni- 
ture, and  culinary  utensils,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  display 
of  human  skulls  hanging  in  regular  festoons,  with  thigh  and  arm 
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boBes  occupyini;  the  intervening  spaces.  Captain  Mundy  would 
have  believed  himself  in  a  civilized  land.  A  little  further  on, 
they  encountered  and  burned  the  fortified  residence  of  the  pirate 
chief — ^repelled  an  attack  of  the  Dyaks  with  poisoned  arrows — 
and  after  entertaining  the  native  chiefs  who  had  heartily  assisted 
them,  they  returned  to  the  Fhlegethon. 

Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Brune  on  the  19th  August  1846, 
permitted  the  Sultan  to  repair  to  the  city,  and  after  receiving 
from  him  ^^  many  oaths  and  protestations  of  sorrow"  for  his 
crimes,  he  made  him  proceed  in  state  to  the  graves  of  his  mur- 
dered  relatives,  \\here  he  demanded  justice  on  the  murderers  of 
the  royal  family.  Mr.  Brooke  then  proceeded  to  Sarawak,  carr}'- 
ing  with  him,'  in  the  Fhlegethon,  the  unhappy  survivors  and 
dependents  of  Muda  Hassim's  family. 

After  a  series  of  successful  operations,  described  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Captain  Mundy's  own  Journal,  the  Illanun  pirates 
were  finally  dnven  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo.  Cap- 
tain' Mundy  visited  Brun^,  and  found  the  poor  Sultan  humbled 
and  submissive,  and  ready  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Brooke  and  the  British  Government.  A  letter 
containing  these  assurances,  addressed  to  Mr.  Brooke,  was  de- 
livered to  him,  on  the  29th  September,  by  Captain  Mundy,  on 
his  arrival  with  the  Iris  ahd  W  olf  at  Sarawak,  which  he  found 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  Mr.  Brooke,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  being  seated  at  the  head  of  his  table,  detailing  to  a  few 
native  chiefs  the  events  of  his  campaign  against  the  Sultan. 

Having  received  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of 
Labuan  in  name  of  the  Queen,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  Captain  Mundy  returned  from  Singapore  to  Sarawak 
on  the  7th  December.  The  Iris,  having  received  on  board  the 
Kajah  of  Sarawak,  proceeded  to  Bruno,  where  the  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  Labuan  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  18th  De- 
cember 1846.  The  island  was  accordingly  taken  possession  of 
on  the  24th  December,  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  Borneon 
chiefs,  who  had  arrived  in  a  flotilla  of  30  sail,  and  who  were 
entertained  at  a  dejeuner  by  Captain  Mundy. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1847'  was  rendered  melan- 
choly by  the  death  of  Captain  Scott  of  the  Wolf,  at  Labuan, 
and  Mr.  Airey,  Master  of  the  Iris,  at  Singapore ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  served,  and  the 
dancers  to  which  the  expedition  was  exposed,  we  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  objects  so  great  and  humane  have  been  accom- 
plished with  so  trifling  a  loss.  Exclusive  of  six  oificers  who  fell 
victims  to  the  climate,  fifteen  killed  and  forty-five  wounded 
was  the  amount  of  casualties  during  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane's 
expedition  against  the  pirates. 
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In  the  middle  of  May  1847,  Mr.  Brooke  embarked  from  Labaan 
in  the  Nemesis,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  he  had  the  Saltan's 
seal  affixed  to  the  commercial  treaty  with  England.     When  the 
Nemesis  was  on  its  way  from  Brune  to  Labuan,  she  encountered 
a  fleet  of  Balanini  pirates,  with  eleven  prahns  and  350  men,  who, 
during  an  attempt  to  "  enter  into  a  parley  with  them,"  opened 
their  fire  along  the  whole  extent  of  their  line,  by  which  a  man 
on  board  of  the  Nemesis  was  killed.     The  steamer  quickly  re- 
turned the  fire,  and  moving  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  from 
one  extreme  of  the  position  to  the  other,  she  poured  in  round 
shot,  grape,  and  canister,  from  her  two  30  pounders,  which, 
with  four  long  sixes,  composed  her  whole  armament.     After  two 
houra'  cannonade.  Captain  Grey  of  the  Columbine,  with  his  ow^n 
cutter,  and  two  cutters  of  the  Nemesis,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  lefl  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  after  a  gallant  defence, 
in  which  the  men  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the  water,  two  of  the 
pralius  were  taken.     Six  of  the  prahus  having  been  left  on  the 
Deach,  deserted  by  their  crews,  tne  Nemesis  pursued  other  tliree 
that  had  fled,  and  Captain  Grey  proceeded  to  secure  the  prizes 
on  the  beach ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  pirates  observe  what  the 
steamer  was  about,  than  they  rushed  to  their  vessels,  gallantly 
re-manned  five  of  them,  launched  them  with  great  rapidity,  and 
strove  to  get  to  seaward  of  the  cutters  under  Captain  Grey. 
The  action  between  the  cutters  and  the  pirates  was  an  unequal 
one,  and  Mr.  Wallage  of  the  Nemesis  observing  this,  returned 
to  the  assistance  of  the  boats,  and  forced  the  pirates  to  seek  for 
safety   in  flight.      The  English   loss  was   two   killed   and  six 
wounded,  while  the  pirates  left  fifty  dead  on  the  beach,  and  ten 
killed  in  the  prahus.     The  pirates  displayed  some  skill  in  nauti- 
cal tactics ;  and  such  was  the  desperation  with  which  they  fought 
that  not  one  of  them  was  taken  alive.     About  100  Chinese  and 
Malays  had  been  in  confinement  in  this  fleet.    They  were  chained 
round   the  neck  in  couples  by  ratans ;  and  as  their  barbarous 
captors  had  placed  them  on  deck  during  the  action,  many  of 
them  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Nemesis.    Only 
three  of  the  pirate  ships  reached  their  native  islands  in  the  Sooloo 
Sea,  the  other  three  having  foundered  on  the  vovage.    The  Sul- 
tan of  Brune,  in  consequence  of  having  heard  the  cannonade, 
sent  down  a  flotilla  of  native  gun-boats ;  and  at  Mr.  Brooke's 
request,  about  40  or  50  pirates,  that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  jungle, 
were  captured  by  the  Sultan's  forces,  and  executed,  whilst  the 
numerous  captives  were  liberated,  and  forwarded  to  Singapore. 

The  pirate  demons,  thus  justly  punished,  had,  during  nearly 
a  whole  year's  cruise,  committed  the  most  cruel  depredations. 
They  ba"  burned  one  of  their  Chinese  captives  alive,  and  perpe^ 
trated  crimes  too  dreadful  to  relate.   When  near  the  river  of  &*• 
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rawak,  they  discussed  the  question  of  attacking  that  flourishing 
settlement,  but  the  presence  of  some  ships  of  war  at  anchor  off 
the  town  compelled  them  to  continue  their  course ;  and  it  was 
when  returning  home,  laden  with  captives  and  plunder,  that  Mr. 
Brooke  had  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  upon  them  that  severe 
chastisement  which  their  actual  crimes,  ancl  their  designs  against 
himself,  had  so  justly  merited.  In  the  month  of  June,  when 
Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Sarawak,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner,  and  Consul  General  to 
the  Sultan  and  independent  chiefs  of  Borneo.  He  had  previously 
resolved  on  paying  a  visit  to  England,  and  after  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  of  his  province,  he  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, and  reached  Southampton  in  one  of  the  Oriental  Company's 
steamers,  on  the  1st  October,  1847.  Captain  Keppel,  Captain 
Mundy,  and  a  few  of  his  nearest  relatives,  welcomed  him,  after 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  to  his  native  land,  to  receive  those 
honours  and  rewards  which  England  never  refuses  but  to  her 
intellectual  benefactors.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
placed  the  Meander,  commanded  by  Captain  Keppel,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Brooke,  to  convey  him  to  Labuan  as  its  governor 
and  commander-in-chief,  and  had  nominated  his  friend  Mr. 
Napier  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  island.  Mr.  Brooke 
was  graciously  received  by  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor,  and  was 
consulted  by  the  Government  respecting  the  new  field  which  he 
had  opened  up  to  British  commerce.  The  city  of  London  pre- 
sented him  with  its  freedom;  the  University  of  Oxford  gave 
him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  he  was  welcomed  to  all  the 
clubs,  both  civil  and  military,  which  adorn  the  mAh>polis.  A 
mission*  under  high  auspices,  has  been  organized,  for  establishing 
schools,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Malays  and  Dyaks  of  that  benighted  land. 

In  a  postscript  to  his  work,  Captain  Mundy  informs  us  that 
Admiral  Inglefield  had  visited  the  Sultan  Amor  Ali,  and  found 
him,  as  well  as  his  nobles,  anxious  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Admiral  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  the 
capabilities  of  Labuan  as  a  settlement,  on  account  of  its  fine  tim- 
ber, its  rich  virgin  soil,  and  good  water.  About  200  natives  were 
working  the  seam  of  coal  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  the 
steamers  on  the  station  were  supplied  from  it. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  and  with  no  small  difliculty,  to 
give  our  readers,  in  a  very  abridged  form,  a  continuous  history 

*  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Wright  embarked  early  in  December,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  are  by  this  time  carrying  on  their  labours  at  Sarawak. 
At  the  end  of  December  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  the 
native  school-house. 
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of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Brooke,  and  of  his  brilliant  campaigns 
carried  on  against  the  pirates  and  faithless  natives  of  ^meo, 
along  with  his  gallant  friends  Captain  Keppel,  Captain  Mundy, 
and  Sir  E.  Belcher.  Although  the  worKS  of  the  two  first  of 
these  officers  consist  principally  of  the  Journals  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
they  yet  contain  most  valuable  original  chapters,  which  are  well 
written,  and  highly  honourable  to  their  autnors  as  men  of  good 
feeling  and  great  intelligence.  England  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  three  such  officers  in  her  naval  service — men  so  peculiarly 
fitted  to  exemplify  in  distant  lands,  whether  savage  or  civiHzed, 
the  prowess  and  humanity  of  their  country.  To  the  labours  of 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  Her  Majesty'  surveying  vessel  the  Sa- 
marang,  the  sciences  of  physical  and  nautical  geography  are  under 
great  obligations,  and  the  general  reader  will  follow  him  with 
much  pleasure  over  the  wide  field  of  observation  to  which  his 
well  written  narrative  refers.  The  work  of  Mr.  Marryat,  though 
principally  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  embellishments,  evinces 
considerable  powers  of  observation  and  description,  and  had  the 
youthful  author  been  spared,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  an 
ornament  to  his  country.  The  work  of  Mr.  Low  is  full  of  most 
interesting  information  respecting  Borneo  and  its  natural  his- 
tory ;  ana  the  science  of  botany  owes  to  him  several  important 
discoveries.* 

Brief  and  meagre  as  is  the  preceding  narrative,  its  details  of 
atrocity  and  crime  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  prominent  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.  That  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe,  blesiM  with  the  finest  climate,  and  teeming  with  the 
richest  productions  of  organic  and  inorganic  life,  should  be  under 
the  dominion  of  savages,  who  burn  their  living  captives,  and  ent 
their  parents  alive,t  and  ornament  themselves  and  their  dwell- 
ings with  the  hideous  relics  of  mortality — is  one  of  those  myste- 
rious truths  whicli  we  seek  in  vain  to  fathom.  The  thief  that 
pilfers  from  us,  the  highwayman  that  robs  us,  the  murderer  that 
takes  our  life  to  save  his  own,  the  slave-dealer,  and  the  slave- 
holder, are  reputable  characters,  when  compared  with  the  nith- 
less  and  bloody  pirates  who  prowl  over  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Dwelling  in  lovely  valleys,  and  fed  almost  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
the  Sultans  and  Princes  of  the  East  pursue  piracy  as  a  trade, — 

*  *  Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Sarawak  in  the  Meander,  Captain  Keppel.  Since 
he  left  England  he  Iiaa  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  intelligence  will  soon  be  received  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  the  prof  peroiis  state 
of  his  territory.  At  this  date  (July  1 7th)  no  account  of  his  arrival  has  reached  the 
Colonial  Omcc. 
t  See  Muudy*8  A^arratire,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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equipping  formidable  armaments, — overpowering  the  merchant 
ship  in  its  peaceful  voyage, — shackling  tneir  prisoners  as  if  they 
were  beasts  of  prey,  and  disposing  to  tlie  highest  bidder,  the  living 
as  well  as  the  lifeless  cargo.  When  we  view  tlie  lot  of  the  African 
slave  in  all  its  phases,  from  his  kind  treatment  like  a  child  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  his  benevolent  owner,  to  his  oppressed  condition 
under  the  lash  of  a  cruel  task-master,  we  justly  denounce  the 
system  as  unrighteous  and  inhuman.  But  what  language  can  we 
find  to  vent  our  indignation  or  express  our  feelings,  when  we 
learn  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  England,  following  the 
fortunes  of  their  husbands  to  their  Eastern  homes,  are  seized  by 
the  Buccaneers  of  the  Tropics,  tied  hand  and  foot  like  cattle  for 
the  slaughter,  and  sent  into  hopeless  servitude,  or  abandoned  to  the 
passions  and  the  caprices  of  some  barbarous  owner?  If  England 
felt  it  her  duty  to  break  the  chains  of  African  slavery,  let  her  now 
embrace  the  opportunity,  so  singularly  presented  to  her,  of  extir- 
pating the  pirates  which  swarm  round  her  Eastern  Empire — of 
securing  to  her  subjects  the  peaceful  navigation  of  the  Inaian  seas 
—of  pouring  the  lights  of  religion  and  of  Knowledge  into  lands  of 
darkness  now  red  with  crime — and  of  convincing  the  world  that 
her  deeds  of  mercy  are  not  inferior  to  her  deeds  of  glory.  Mr. 
Brooke  seems  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  this  grand  object 
is  to  be  accomplished.  His  gallantly  in  battle,  his  sagacity  in 
government,  his  knowledge  of  the  pirate  and  his  haunts,  and  his 
deep  sense  of  morality  and  religion,  pre-eminently  qualify  him 
for  the  place  which  Providence  has  so  plainly  assigned  him. 
Though  ex|)osed  to  all  the  hazards  of  climate  and  of  war,  his  life 
has  been  almost  miraculously  spared.  The  kriss  of  the  Mala}', 
and  the  spear  of  the  Dyak,  have  been  brandished  against  him  in 
vain  ;  the  deadly  arrow,  launched  at  his  heart,  has  often  missed 
its  aim  ;  and  even  the  poisoned  chalice  has  been  dashed  from  his 
lips.  While  Europe  is  the  scene  of  fearful  change,  and  the 
theatre  of  foreshadowed  convulsions,  we  descry  in  the  East  the 
same  element-s  of  instability — the  germs  doubtless  of  a  great 
social  and  religious  civilisation. 
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Art.  VIII.— 77<g  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome  Papal.  By  RoBEBT 
Fleming.  Reprinted  from  the  first  edition ;  with  Notes,  Pre- 
face, and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    London,  1848. 

The  events  of  this  last  February,  while  they  have,  in  the 
most  impressive  manner,  authenticated  a  prudential  Rule,  have 
strongly  incited  all  men  to  disregard  it.  The  Rule  which 
has  thus,  and  in  so  signal  a  manner,  been  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed, is  that  which  imposes  caution  and  restraint  upon  the  im- 
pulse to  forecast  the  course  of  events,  and  to  predict  the  history  of 
nations.  As  if  by  an  articulate  voice  from  neaven,  the  political 
s])eculatist  has  been  enjoined  henceforward  to  distrust  his  sagacity, 
and  to  be  as  modest  as  those  ought  who  in  truth  know  nothing 
beyond  to-day ;  but  then  these  same  events,  while  they  utter 
this  caution  in  our  ears,  drive  us  on  as  with  a  tenfold  force  to 
contemn  it  I  Every  day,  with  its  new  thunder-clap  of  spreading 
revolution,  mocking  yesterdav's  calculations,  heightens  that 
feverish  impatience  which  leads  us  to  speculate  anew,  and  to 
anticipate  to-morrow's  history.  Every  man  is  every  day  saying  to 
his  friend,  "  We  did  not  expect  this  yesterday ;"  and  every  day 
he  again  asks,  ^'  What,  think  you,  will  be  the  course  of  things 
to-morrow?" 

This  contrary  influence,  springing  out  of  the  very  same  series 
of  events,  and  driving  us  into  the  commission  of  a  fault  which  it 
warns  us  to  avoid,  must  not  be  too  severely  blamed.  The  Rule 
is  indeed  sound  and  good ;  and  it  would  be  an  impiety  not  to 
listen  to  the  corroboration  which  it  has  just  now  received.  Every 
well-disciplined  and  religious  mind  will  accept  anew  the  lesson 
which  teaches  diffidence  and  modesty.  But  then — and  this 
is  equally  true — the  impulse  to  penetrate  the  future,  which  is 
wroQght  up  to  a  sort  of  paroxysm  by  occurrences  soch  as  those 
that  have  signalized  the  present  year,  draws  its  force  from  the 
very  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  and  he  would  show  him- 
self fruitlessly  and  "  unseasonably  wise,"  who  should  undertake 
to  preach  it  down.  Man  is  so  framed,  that  he  can  more  readily 
forget  the  things  that  are  behind,  than  cease  to  reach  forward,  in 
predictive  speculation,  toward  those  things  that  are  before.  The 
thought  that  we  have  lived  quells  the  faculties  :  it  is  the  thought 
that  we  are  to  live  that  stirs  them.     If  the  prophet  could  make 

food  his  credentials  as  master  of  facts  as  well  as  the  teacher  of 
istory  can  do  so,  not  a  soul  would  remain  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  one,  while  the  other  might  anywhere  be  listened  to. 

Thus  it  is,  at  this  very  moment,  that  while  every  soberly-minded 
man  is  saying  to  himself-— I  will  never  again  surrender  myself  to 
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the  overweening  confidence  of  political  writers,  who  tell  us  that 
such  and  such  must  be  the  fortunes  of  Europe  for  the  next  half 
century — ^he  does  not  in  fact  refirain  from  putting  the  question  to 
those  who  are  reputed  to  be  far-seeing — "  How,  think  you,  will  it 

§0  in  France  *?  Shall  we  see  a  second  '92  ?  What  will  Germany 
o  ?  What  will  become  of  Italy  ?  How  will  it  fare  with  thle 
Pope  I  Shall  we  weather  the  storm  1 "  Thus  we  Question  those 
who,  on  the  23d  of  February,  surmised  no  more  tJian  ourselves 
what  the  24th  would  bring  to  our  ears ! 

But  now,  if  there  be  among  the  several  classes  of  society  one 
class  more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  repeating,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
at  this  time,  the  truism,  '^  Man  knows  nothing  of  to-morrow,"  it 
is  the  same  that  will,  with  the  keenest  eagerness,  and  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  be  piying  into  to-morrow's  abyss.  It  is 
the  religious  who  will  at  once  give  heed  to  the  caution,  ^^  Thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,"  and  will  the  most 
flagrantly  seem  to  disregard  it.  There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in 
this  fact — ^and  a  fact  surely  it  is — that  while  tne  sincerely  pious 
will  hear  the  voice  which  has  lately  been  uttered  as  from  the 
heavens,  they  will  be  running  hither  and  thither  to  listen  to 
every  seer  who  engages  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  coming 
time. 

Yet  if  the  caution  be  fit,  and  if  it  be  a  genuine  lesson  of 
Christian  wisdom,  and  if  also  the  contrary  impulse  be  natural 
and  irresistible,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  combining  the  two 
antagonist  forces,  consistently  with  reason  and  piety.  Who  can 
deny  that  this  desire  to  look  into  futurity  springs  from  the  very 
constitution  of  our  minds?  Nay,  the  habit  and  the  tendency  so 
to  do  might  be  assumed  as  a  sort  of  gauge  of  the  ^asp  and  power 
of  individual  minds.  It  is  an  indication  of  man's  immortal  desti- 
nation that  he  is  ever  looking  on  toward  an  illimitable  futurity. 
The  more  mind  and  soul,  the  less  exclusively  does  the  present 
hour  occupy  the  thoughts.  A  great  man,  in  a  secular  sense,  is 
one  who,  oeing  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  past,  rules  the 
present  moment  on  the  ground  of  his  anticipations  of  the  future ; 
out  the  Christian  man,  whose  entire  inheritance  is  in  the  futiure, 
while  he  is  carried  toward  it  with  a  deep  intensity  of  undefined 
hope,  thinks  himself  furnished  with  special  aids  ror  opening  its 
secrets,  such  as  secular  sagacity  does  not  supply.  More  eager  to 
know  what  is  coming  than  other  men,  and  more  confident  of 
knowing  it  authentically,  it  is  hard  to  hold  him  back  by  con- 
siderations of  any  kind — it  is  hard  to  restrain  him  from  running 
into  indiscretions  which  tend  to  bring  contempt  upon  Christianity 
itself.  Hope  is  the  element  in  which  he  breathes — expectation 
is  the  habit  of  his  life ;  and  besides,  inasmuch  as  an  earnest  long- 
ing for  the  highest  welfare  of  all  men  everywhere  is  his  passion^ 
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no  great  movement  among  the  nations  can  take  place  in  his  S]<^ht 
which  does  not  mightily  stimnlate  the  long-cherished  and  often 
disappointed  belief,  that  a  bright  day  for  the  world  is  close  at 
hand.  Now  at  hist  shall  that  new  order  of  things  take  its  com- 
mencement,  under  which  whatever  is  heavenly  shall  prevail  over 
whatever  is  earthly.     So  he  thinks. 

Christian  men,  therefore,  are  everywhere  pondering  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  each  is  doing  so  in  liis  own  fashion ;  or,  we  should 
say,  each  is  doing  so  on  the  ground  of  principles  which  he  has 
already  assumed  to  be  unquestionable.  Few  indeed  are  those 
who,  devoid  of  all  prepossessions,  and  not  worth  so  much  as  a 
theory  of  their  own,  and  diffident  of  apocalyptic  schemes  of  in- 
terpretation, are  now,  on  grounds  approvable  to  reason,  asking — 
what  probably  shall  be  the  course  of  events  throughout  Europe, 
in  relation  to  Christianity  ?  Instead  of  any  such  non-hypothesis 
mode  of  inquiiy,  most  men,  in  presence  of  tl^e  appalling  revolu- 
tions that  shake  the  European  system,  find  themselves  marvel- 
lously confirmed  in  their  previous  opinions.  The  European  earth- 
quake which  has  set  everything  else  on  the  totter — thrones,  social 
order,  and  commerce,  has  seemed,  by  a  sort  of  instantaneous 
crystallization,  to  fix  immovably  whatever,  in  the  minds  of  reli- 
gious persons,  might  hitherto  have  existed  in  a  fluid  or  a  malle- 
able condition.  Every  man's  particular  belief  has  gained  firm- 
ness since  the  24th  of  February ;  and  every  man  is  saying  to  his 
brethren — "  Now  at  length  shall  the  world  be  compelled  to  ae- 
knowledge  that  our  views  are  correct." 

It  is  thus  especially  with  some  two  or  three  forms  of  religious 
belief,  which,  strikingly  opposed  as  they  are  each  to  the  other, 
have  come  of  late  to  characterize,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  seve- 
ral compartments  of  the  professedly  Christian  world.  Diverse 
indeed  are  these  vaticinations,  both  as  to  the  principle  whence 
they  spring,  and  as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  Yet 
let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  because  so  diverse,  one  or  more  of 
them  must  be  destitute  of  all  colour  of  probability,  and  altoge- 
ther irrational.  It  is  not  so ;  for  each  of  these  antagonist  schemes 
might  in  its  turn  be  set  forth  with  shows  of  truth,  and  might 
be  so  sustained  by  citations  of  Scripture,  as  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult not  to  surrender  one's  self  to  it  as  undoubtedly  sound,  and  as 
exclusive  of  every  other  hypothesis. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  we  have  entered  a  college  cloister,  and 
unobserved  have  mingled  in  the  group  of  reverential  disciples 
that  surrounds  the  teacher  of  "  Church  principles."  The  Chris- 
tian Plato  addresses  his  followers  in  some  such  strains  as  these : — 

"  Until  recent  events  occurred — ^until  the  very  twenty-fourth 
day  of  February,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  the  period 
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which  we  seniors  have  lived  through,  was  indeed  a  religious  pe- 
riod ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  was  a  season  through  which  deep 
spiritaal  principles  have  been  in  course  of  evofation.  You 
yourselves  until  of  late  may  have  surmised  that  our  habits  of 
mind,  I  mean  oursj  as  distinguished  from  yoursy  and  our  posi- 
tion, and  our  professional  engagements,  and  our  deep  and  long- 
formed  convictions,  have  led  us  to  attribute  a  too  religious  sense 
to  an  order  of  events,  which  in  fact  was  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
secular  or  political.  No  such  surmise,  surely,  can  you  now  en- 
tertain. Is  it  not  conspicuously  true,  that  the  sixty  years  past 
have  constituted  a  season  of  political  revolution  in  an  inferior 
sense,  but  of  religious  revolution  in  a  genuine  sense?  Until 
this  very  moment,  the  fitful  history  of  these  sixty  years  may 
have  seemed  to  want  coherence ;  or  to  have  waited  for  an  intel- 
ligible interpretation  :  but  now  it  has  it.  In  the  year  '93,  the 
modem  Atheism  struck  her  blow  at  the  Church,  through  the 
heart  of  a  most  Christian  king!  And  since  then  the  same 
Atheism  has  been  waging  war,  not  against  monarchy,  not  against 
aristocracies,  not  against  civil  order,  but  against  the  Church,  and 
it  has  been  doing  so  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  France.  The  Atheist  Emperor  of  the  French  was  the  Church's 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  would  tnat  I  could  say  that  his  late  succes- 
sors have  played  a  part  towards  her  much  better  than  that  of  a 
Judas !  Meantime  life-blood  has  returned  to  the  veins  of  the 
Church ;  in  England  especially  she  has  arisen  from  the  dust,  in 
preparation  as  it  were  for  her  bridal  hour,  and  in  clear  foresight 
of  the  moment  when  her  adversaries — her  open  enemies — and 
her  false  fiiends,  shall  together  rush  on  to  their  ruin.  Through- 
out Europe  at  this  moment  the  same  Atheism  under  its  various 
phases  of— political  reform,  representative  charlatanism,  liberal- 
ism, dissent,  and  what  not,  is  avenging  the  Church  upon  her 
adversaries  and  upon  her  faithless  adherents,  by  those  discords 
which  faction  is  waging  against  faction  to  the  destruction  of  all. 
The  Church,  confioing  now  in  the  near  help  of  Heaven,  sits 
tranquilly  watching  the  end ;  and  soon  shall  that  voice  be  heard, 
^  Behold  I  make  aU  things  new.'  The  doctrine  which  tee  have 
been  instilling  into  your  minds,  and  promulgating  these  fifteen 
years,  shall  receive  its  confirmation,  namely, — That  the  world 
can  have  no  rest,  but  that  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to 
confer  and  to  secure. 

^^  Until  of  late  it  might  have  been  thought,  and  some  of  your- 
selves may  have  surmised  it,  that  the  function  and  dignity  of  the 
Church,  as  the  power  which  must  be  supreme  on  earth,  and  by 
which  alone  social  wellbeing  can  be  secured,  was  going  into 
abeyance,  and  was  to  find  a  substitute  in  the  advancing  improve- 
ments of  political  science  and  of  popular  enlightenment.  Especi- 
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ally  daring  tha  last  five  and  twenty  years  it  may  have  seemed  as  if 
the  revolutionary  chaos  was  gradually  giving  way  to  purely  natu- 
ral and  economic  ameliorations,  and  that  a  now  weU-understood 
political  mechanism  would  permanently  come  in  the  place  of  that 
Spiritual  Power,  which,  through  the  middle  ages^  had  so  happily 
been  the  guarantee  of  morality  and  of  international  peace.  But 
in  a  moment  all  this  modem  mechanism  has  given  way,  and  its 
fragments  are  drifting  upon  the  delude  which  is  taking  its  course 
from  end  to  end  of  Europe.  It  might,  I  say,  have  been  imar- 
gined,  that  the  European  community  was — contrary  to  all  sound 
teaching,  advancing  in  an  auspicious  course  towards  a  final  and 

Eacific  adjustment  of  its  jarring  interests,  not  only  independently 
ut  in  contempt  of  the  only  principle  upon .  which  peace  and 
order  can  ever  rest — that  of  the  Church's  supremacy.  Mark  me 
here,  and  understand  that  I  utterly  reject  all  those  vague  and 
insipid  abstractions  which  are  so  often  on  the  lips  of  misdirected 
men — such  as  "  Christian  influence,"  or  "  Evangelic  truth,"  op 
the  like,  and  which  phrases,  how  well  soever  they  may  sound, 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  or  they  mean  just  what  every  man 
pleases  to  think  they  ought  to  intend !  What  we  intend  is  a 
something  great  and  real,  a  something  which  may  be  logically 
defined,  and  which  men  may  look  at,  and  may  certainly  recognise 
when  they  see  it ;  it  is  that  which,  while  it  is  unbounded  in  its 
powers  and  functions,  is  itself  well-bounded,  and  is  distinctly 
figured  in  its  constitutions  and  ofiices.  It  is  that  which  makes 
Christianity  everything  to  us ;  and  apart  from  which  Christianity 
itself  assumes  the  tones  of  a  commination  of  wrath,  and  is  no 
longer  a  dispensation  of  mercy.  You  will  not  imagine,  that 
while  I  tell  you  that  we  have  passed  through  a  sixty  years  of 
chaotic  confusion,  we  are  therefore  now  certainly  quite  near  to 
its  end ;  and  that  the  bright  day  of  ecclesiastical  order  is  dawn- 
ing :  I  hope  it  may  be  so ;  but  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscruta- 
ble, and  it  may  have  decreed  for  us  another  half-century  of  the 
same  fruitless  struggle  of  men  to  withdraw  themselves  m)m  the 
onlv  rightful  authority.  The  nations  may  continue  their  vain 
endeavours  to  substitute  political  constitutions  for  this  authority, 
and  to  govern  themselves  on  principles  of  natural  reason  and  of 
mechanical  equipoise*  It  may  be  so,  or  in  a  moment  all  such 
endeavours  may  vanish  as  a  dream,  s^nd  the  tnie  light  may  shine 
forth  upon  the  world,  from  the  only  source  of  light  1 

^^  But  I  see  that  some  of  you  still  secretly  think  that  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  been 
mainly  political,  and  only  in  an  incidental  sense  religious  or 
ecclesiastical.  Yet  look  at  things  more  ca^ftilly : — in  consider- 
ing any  course  of  events,  it  may  be  inquired ;  firs^  what  they 
have  actually  been ;  apd  then,  what  they  cert^nly  would  have 
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been,  if  a  power  that  waa  absent  or  overthrown  had  actui^IIy 
been  present  a^d  in  force.  Now,  in  assigning  the  French  de- 
volution of  '92  to  its  causes,  whatever  importance  you  may  attach 
to  those  of  them  that  were  in  a  strict  sense  political,  and  say  that 
the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy  and  qf  the  monarchy  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  that  previous  state  of  things,  which 
could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  which  must,  under  ^ny  condi- 
tions, have  broken  up,  I  still  aiBrm,  Jirat^  that  the  true  cause  or 
deep  impulse  of  that  Revolution  was  the  revolt  of  France  against 
the  Church ;  and  aecondlvj  that,  amid  those  events,  had  there 
been  no  treason  against  the  Church  among  its  professed  friendsf 
and  supporters,  and  had  the  ministers  of  religion  at  that  time 
known  their  office  and  dignity,  and  done  their  duty  well,  and 
had  they  been  sound  at  heart,  and  if  they  had  had  the  courage 
to  rule  in  the  storm,  as  God's  ministers,  and  had  known  how  to 
curb  and  to  counsel  the  great,  and  to  vanquish  the  low ;  had 
they  then  been  worthy  to  act  as  mediatqrs  between  hostile  social 
parties,  no  revolution,  or  no  such  revolution  could  have  h?id  place* 
Useful  and  slow-paced  reforms  might,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  have  been  brought  about : — the  monarchy,  beneath  the 
aegis  of  the  Church,  would  have  been  preserved,  and  Furope 
saved  its  battle-fields  of  twenty-five  years,  and  its  delugps  of 
blood ;  and  saved  too,  from  what  is  worse  than  battle-fields  or 
deluges  of  blood — ovitbursts  of  heresy  and  schism  !  I  assume  it 
then  to  be  certain  that  the  clue  to  the  History  of  Europe  during 
these  past  sixty  years,  is  that  assault  upon  the  Church  which} 
thanks  to  God,  she  has  survived.  But,  as  if  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  misunderstanding  that  course  of  events  whicn  at 
this  time  fills  us  with  dismay,  it  has  been  ordained  that  it  should 
take  its  commencement  at  the  door  of  the  Church  I  Who  can 
deny  so  conspicuous  a  fact — that  the  revolutionary  storm  of  this 
year  had  its  origin  in  an  indiscretion  the  most  extraordinary,  on 
the  part  of  the  very  rulers  of  the  Church  t  The  hurricane  broke 
fortn  from  Gome ! — it  broke  forth  from  the  conclave  of  cardinals ! 
— It  was  the  election  of  a  Keforming  Pope — ii^credible  infatua- 
tion !  that  has  set  all  these  powers  of  anarchy  in  motion  I  The 
rafl  of  European  afiairs  is  utterly  broken  up,  ^1  its  cordages  have 

given  way ;  and  it  was  the  hand  pf  a  Pope  that  loosened  the 
rst  of  tnese  cords!  It  is  therefore  the  Catholic  countries  that 
are  first  feeling  the  ill  consequence  of  this  )oosening  of  bo^ids ; 
and  there  is  a  retribution  to  be  seen  in  the  fact.  Cook  to  that 
adjustment  of  the  European  polity  which  took  place  in  181^,  and 
which,  although  it  included  the  restoration  or  the  Church,  did 
not  really  restore  her  to  her  true  position ;  and  even  for  so  much 
favour  as  she  then  rcceived,  she  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  in- 
tervention of  heretical  princes.    The  nramework  of  tliat  time  wa3 
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political,  not  ecclesiastical ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  crumbling  to 
nothing.  The  Church,  then  treated  by  statesmen  as  only  one 
interest  among  others,  is  now  made  the  instrument  of  bringing 
down  ruin  upon  all  states,  and  first  upon  those  that  committed  a 
sacrilege  in  consenting  to  her  degradation. 

"  It  must  not  be  affirmed  that  it  was  the  political  misconduct  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  his  intrigues,  that  brought  about  the  Revo- 
lution of  February ;  nor  was  it  the  designed  work  of  existing 
parties ;  for  those  best  acquainted  with  the  relative  forces  of  those 
parties  anticipated  no  such  result,  and  were  amazed  as  much  as 
others  in  beholding  it.  Louis  Philippe's  fall  is  a  proper  sequel 
to  the  fact  of  his  usurpation  ;  but  still  more  does  it  speak  of  that 
retribution  by  which  wrongs  against  religion  are  always  punished. 
The  "  king  of  the  French  " — it  was  a  high  crime  to  allow  him- 
self so  to  be  designated — consented  to  administer  a  constitution 
which  in  fact  he  never  honestly  administered,  and  which  in  its 
principles  outraged  the  Church  in  a  worse  manner  than  is  done 
oy  our  own  toleration  of  heretics  and  schismatics.  But  how 
significant  is  the  fact,  that  this  Church,  which  he  consented  to 
degrade,  has  abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and  has  now  given  in 
her  adherence  to  the  mob  I 

^'  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  same  notes  of  retribution  in  the 
events  that  have  attended  the  overthrow  of  legitimate  authority 
in  Prussia,  and  again  in  Austria.  These  events  speak  a  language 
which  none  but  perverted  minds  can  misunderstand.  But  let 
us  inquire  how  it  fares  with  us  at  home.  We  have  among  us  a 
true  Church,  and  its  genuine  principles  have  of  late  been  re- 
vived and  triumphantly  expounaed.  She  lives,  and  ])romises  to 
live ;  and  England,  which  still  gives  her  a  home,  although  not 
her  rights,  stands,  while  thrones  are  falling  on  every  side  of  her. 
How  frightful  soever  may  be  the  ecclesiastical  disordei's  which 
take  their  unbridled  course  around  us,  the  temple  of  God  is  not 
as  yet  overthrown;  it  has  not  been  devastated ;  its  sacred  treasures 
are  still  within  the  veil ;  its  daily  sacrifice  has  not  been  inter- 
mitted ;  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  by  His  true  presence  on  her 
altars.  More  than  a  few  of  her  ministers  are  found  faithful,  and 
hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  raging  of  the  people,  Eng- 
land enjoys  repose  while  all  the  world  beside  is  convulsed.  It  is 
not  with  us  as  it  is  in  France  and  in  Germany,  where  everything, 
even  the  very  rudiments  of  social  existence,  are  every  day  mooted 
anew,  as  if  nothing  was  known  and  certain.  Among  ourselves 
clergy  and  people  hold  unquestioned  those  truths  which  impart 
in  some  measure  the  stability  of  heaven  to  the  instability  of  earth. 

"  But  you  ask  me  to  divine  the  fiiture.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  those  principles  of  anarchy  which  have  marked  the 
course  of  events  in  Europe  now  these  sixty  years,  and  which  va- 
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riooslj  express  themselves  in  such  phrases  as — the  advance  of 
civilisation,  social  enlightenment,  piopular  education,  power  of 
the  press,  representative  government,  religious  liberty,  free  trade, 
emancipation,  and  a  hundred  other  specious  absurdities, — I  do 
not  think  that  the  false  principles  of  which  these  phrases  are  the 
expression  have  as  yet  fully  wrought  themselves  out,  or  have  exhi- 
bited their  innate  poisonous  quality.  The  Tubal-Cain-demon  of 
mechanical  invention,  and  of  democratic  insolence,  has  yet  to 

frove  himself  a  demon,  in  the  ruin  he  has  to  bring  upon  all  things. 
t  may  probably  cost  us  some  years  yet  of  confusion  to  work  out 
this  issue ;  but  tlie  day  is  coming — 1  see  it  as  not  afar  off,  when 
the  nations,  broken,  shattered,  bankrupt  of  hope,  and  in  utter 
desperation,  shall  meekly  look  up  toward  the  Cnurch,  and  shall 
flock  toward  her  as  doves  to  their  windows,  and  shall  return  with 
joy  and  weeping  to  her  bosom,  asking  for  themselves  her  mater- 
nal cares,  and  shall  receive  from  her  hand  those  boons  which  no 
reforms,  no  revolutions,  no  mechanisms,  no  liberty,  no  philosophy 
falsely  so  called,  can  ever  confer — I  mean  an  assured  safety,  a 
genuine  peace,  and  that  love  and  order  which,  though  distin- 
guishable blessings,  are  inseparable.'^ 

But  we  shift  the  scene,  and  enter  a  gas-lighted,  crowded,  and 
handsomely  appointed  place  of  worship.  The  speaker,  unencum- 
bered by  ecclesiastical  costume,  is  lecturing,  not — so  he  tells  us — 
not  upon  the  French  Revolution,  but  upon  the  second  Psalm;  and 
in  atone  of  suppressed  triumph  he  repeats  the  phrases — ^'The  Lord 
shall  have  them  in  derision ;  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron :  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter^s  vessel.  Be  wise 
now  therefore,  O  ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth." 

"In  this  place,"  says  the  preacher,  "and  on  this  occasion, 
I  abstain  from  topics  uiat  are  properly  political,  or  I  refuse  to 
regard  political  events  in  their  political  aspect;  nevertheless, 
if  it  be  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  to  look  with  calm  indif- 
ference upon  the  agitations  which  shake  the  world,  knowing  that 
At^part  is  in  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  duty  to  look  at  and  to  ponder  the  same  changing 
scenes,  considered  as  developments  of  the  great  scheme  of  provi- 
dential government  upon  eairth,  and  as  all  leading  on  toward  a 
state  of  things  which  lie  is  taught  to  anticipate  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  pious  hope  and  desire.  Now  in  this  mood,  Christian-like 
as  it  is,  let  us  ask  what  has  been  the  true,  tliough  perhaps  the 
occult  character  of  that  amazing  course  of  events  which  has  filled 
np  the  past  sixty  years!  It  has  been  a  period,  you  will  say,  of 
political  change ;  yes,  but  more  than  this,  it  has  been  a  season 
during  which  the  shaking  of  the  nations  has  been  bringing  down 
to  the  dust  all  those  institutions  and  polities— the  work  of  the 
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flark  ages — and  which — citadeld  of  Satan  as  they  are — hftVti  fid 
long  stood  in  the  way  of  the  tritltnphant  progress  of  the  gospel. 
The  issne  of  all  these  political  a^tations — what  has  it  been  out 
to  make  the  Papacy,  and  every  sister  tyranny,  tremble  in  antid- 
patioii  of  its  fall !  W  hat  is  it,  during  these  sixty  years  of  political 
tumult,  that  has  been  coming  down  from  its  high  place,  and  pre- 
paring for  its  final  exit?  It  is  Church-despotism;  I  speak  not  of 
the  Papacy  specially,  I  speak  of  Church-despotisrii  under  what- 
ever guise  or  disguise  it  may  appear.  Church-despotism,  whether 
existing  afar  off'  or  near  to  us,  has  during  this  stonny  period 
been  undermined ;  it  has  been  sliding  downward  to  the  dust^ 
its  last  shows  of  reality  are  fast  fading  from  the  view,  its  specious 
sophisms  are  understood  and  exploded,  and  soon,  soOn,  it  ^hall 
ho  more  be  seen  on  earth.  Till  of  late  you  niiglit  easily 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing^  that  the  overthroiV  of 
Church-tjTAnny  was  not  to  be  tne  end  or  real  meaning  of  the 
devolutions  of  these  sixty  years.  You  may  even  have  thought 
that  this  tyranny  was  refreshing  itself,  and  preparing  for  a  new 
term  of  activity.  You  may  have  trembled  in  believing  that, 
on  an  amended  plan,  and  established  on  a  firmer  foundation, 
Chiirch-power  was  likely  to  be  restored  throughout  Christendom, 
and  that  it  would  extend  its  baneful  influence  over  heathen  lands. 
But  can  you  think  so  now  ?  The  24th  of  February,  has  it  not 
dispelled  for  ever  all  such  apprehensions  f  or  let  me  rather  ask, 
did  not  the  appearance,  three  years  ago,  of  that  wonder  in  hea- 
ven, a  reforming  Pope,  give  you  indication  enough  of  what 
was  coming  about,  and  of  what  we  have  seen  in  its  commence- 
ment, I  hiean  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  overthrow 
brought  about  by  the  folly  of  its  head !  The  thunders  which 
tittered  their  voice  in  '92  inarticulately,  have  repeated  these 
sounds  so  ftiU  of  hope  to  our  ears  and  of  dismay  td  othew,  most 
intelligibly  in  1848.  We  seniors  who  heard  the  death-note  of 
those  institutions — called  ecclesiastical — which  usurp  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  have  marvelled  at  the  length 
of  their  t^prieve,  now  await  from  day  to  day  the  trumpet-sound 
that  shall  announce  the  fell  everywhere,  of  Church-preten- 
sions, Church-splendour,  Church-tyranny.  Even  at  this  very 
moment  do  we  not  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  angel  who 
proclaims  that '  Babylon  is  fallen  1' 

"It  is  a  fact  most  significant,  that  the  Church  has  already  receiv- 
ed, and  is  now  again  receiving,  a  mortal  blow  in  that  country 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  latest  and  the  most  atrocious  of 
those  enormities  which  it  has  ever  pelpetrated.  Is  there  no 
retribution  16  be  discerned  in  this  instance  t  Have  not  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  been  visited  upon  the  children  T  It  was  the  guilt- 
less successor  of  the  authors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew^  and  of  the 
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persecntion  of  the  Huguenots,  and  of  the  expatriation  of  the  Pro- 
testants, who  poared  forth  his  blood  upon  the  scaffold ;  and  it 
was  the  clei^  of  the  Gallican  Charch  that  perished  in  the  same 
manner,  or  that  fled  in  destitution  to  the  very  countries  into 
which  their  predecessors  had  driven  the  pastors  and  the  people 
of  the  Reformed  Chuixsh.  It  has  been  this  same  France,  re- 
volutionized, that  has  inflicted  upon  the  Papacy  its  deepest  humi- 
liations, that  has  despoiled  her,  and  that  has  made  her  a  creature 
of  the  state,  and  has  now  compelled  her,  as  in  mockery,  to  per- 
fancturate  her  mummeries  in  the  instauration  of  a  Government 
which  has  outraged  whatever,  in  her  esteem,  is  the  most  sacred  I 
Once  again  she  Ticks  the  dust,  and  in  the  fall  of  her  false  patron, 
Louis  Philippe,  finds  a  new  shame,  while  her  ministers  are  hurried 
hither  and  thither  by  a  mob  which  compels  them  to  sprinkle  the 
trees  of  liberty  with  holy  water  t  But  in  what  plight,  think  you, 
will  this  same  Church  come  forth  from  this  storm  ?  Oh !  she 
will  come  forth  stripped  and  torn,  and  ashamed  ever  again  to 
lift  up  her  head  among  men.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  towards 
Italy,  the  home  of  the  Church.  Can  you  assure  me  that  at  this 
very  moment,  while  I  speak,  there  is  a  Pope  at  Rome,  or  any- 
where else!  Do  you  telieve  that,  if  such  an  event  were  now 
announced  in  Italy,  as  the  final  abrogation  of  the  Papal  au- 
tliority,  the  people  of  Italy  would  wear  mourning  for  a  day  ?  I 
do  not  think  they  would ;  I  think  they  would  exult  in  the  over- 
throw of  that  which  to  them  has  long  been  a  mockery  and  a 
nuisance.  But  let  us  look  in  another  direction.  Nothing,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  that  deserves  to  be  called  religious  liberty 
has  hitherto  been  enjoyed  even  in  those  countries  tnat  were  the 
birthplace  of  the  Reformation.  Much  as  we  have  yet  to  complain 
of,  under  what  is  called  a  perfect  toleration,  what  should  we  say 
to,  or  how  should  we  endure,  Prussian  religious  liberty  ?  We 
should  spurn  such  a  mockery,  and  should  prepare  ourselves  to 
die  in  the  endeavour  to  win  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children, 
the  right  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  in  matters  of  religion,  in  a 
manner  absolutely  uncontrolled  by  the  state.  But  things  being 
as  they  are  throughout  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  and 
spiritual  tyranny  having  so  firmly  established  itself  within  them, 
can  we  wonder,  or  can  we  reeret  to  see  the  very  foundations  of 
social  order  broken  up  in  all  those  countries.  If  the  Papacy  fall, 
every  polity  must  fall  too  which  professes,  and  which  acts  upon 
the  pnnciples  of  spiritual  despotism.  What  is  going  on,  there- 
fore, among  the  states  of  Germany,  is  the  breaking  of  those  bonds 
which  hitherto  have  prevented  that  noble-hearted  people  from 
thinking  and  acting  as  Christian  men.  Why  has  infiaelity,  under 
its  several  guises  of  pantheism  and  neology,  taken  possession  of 
the  German  mind  ?    Why,  but  because  that  faculty  of  thought, 
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that  freedom  of  speech^  and  that  liberty  of  action^  which  true 
Christianity  demands,  and  apart  from  which  it  cannot  exist,  have 
been  denied  to  the  German  people  1  Absolutism  and  the  gospel 
shall  never  be  seen  walking  hand  in  hand.  Strange  indeed  and 
most  perplexing  would  have  been  the  spectacle,  if,  while  athe- 
istic France  is  in  a  state  of  dire  confusion,  and  if,  while  papistic 
Italy,  and  Austria  too,  are  drinking  of  the  same  cup  of  dismay, 
Prussia  should  have  held  on  its  course  in  peace — ^Protestant  and 
intolerant  as  it  is. 

"But  what  say  we  of  our  own  country t  May  she  long 
enjoy  her  insular  immunity  from  foreign  aggression,  and  her 
exemption  from  revolutionary  violence!  And  yet  who  that 
looks  impartially  at  our  condition — social,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical— can  dare  to  indulge  a  confident  hope  that  it  shall 
be  so  1  How  much  is  there  among  us  that  might  justly  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  England  1  How  many  w^rongs 
are  there  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  men  which  may  in 
a  moment  involve  our  boasted  Constitution  in  general  ruin! 
But  I  forbear :  it  is  only  a  deep  conviction  that  compels  me  to 
profess  the  belief — nay,  is  it  not  a  conspicuous  truth — ^that  the 
course  of  events,  not  through  these  last  few  months  merely,  but 
through  fifteen  years  past,  has  been  tending  toward  one  and  the 
same  issue — an  issue  appalling,  perhaps,  to  our  dread  of  con- 
vulsive changes,  yet  animating,  must  it  not  be,  to  the  hopes  of 
a  soundly  constituted  Christian  mind  T  You  will  easily  under- 
stand that  I  have  nothing  less  in  view  than  the  utter  demolition 
of  all  those  institutions,  falsely  called  '  Churches,'  which  have 
so  long  corrupted  and  debased  the  Christianity  thev  profess  to 
uphold,  but  tne  triumphant  course  of  which  they  obstruct  and 
forbid.  If,  then,  you  ask  me  to  divine  the  future  fate  of  Eng- 
land, I  will  be  the  prophet  no  further  than  to  predict — and  this 
I  do  with  assured  confidence— that  whatever  agitations  we  may 
be  destined  to  pass  through,  and  whether  they  may  be  social  or 
political — ^whetner  severe  in  the  extreme,  or  mitigated — ^whe- 
ther  sudden  or  slow  in  their  course; — the  end  of  them  shall 
be  to  bring  about  the  fall  and  disappearance  of  national  Churches! 
Or,  let  me  otherwise  express  myself:  I  would  say,  then,  that  the 
fall  of  national  Churches  shall  be  a  circumstance  inevitably  conse- 
quent upon  the  utter  and  indignant  rcgection,  by  all  Christians, 
and  all  men,  of  that  doctrine  upon  which  the  priest  has,  through- 
out many  centuries,  built  his  usurpations.  What  is  the  Papacy? 
Nothing  but  priestly  usurpation.  How  then  can  the  Papacy 
fall  without  dragging  down  with  itself,  and  into  a  common  ruin, 
priestly  usurpation  of  every  species,  and  in  every  land?  In  a 
word,  then,  whatever  the  political  result  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  present  moment  may  be,  this  shall  be  its  />m« 
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cipcd  result,  namely,  the  fall  of  that  spiritual  despotism  which 
has  now  run  through  a  period  of  sixteen  hundred  years.  This 
despotism  fallen  —  then  shall  that  ^kingdom'  be  set  up  upon 
earth  which,  as  it  is  spiritual,  ^  cannot  be  moved.'  The  pomps 
and  pageantries  of  hierarchies  shall  be  seen  no  more  on  earth  ; 
but  then  ^  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men,  and  He 
shall  dwell  among  them ! ' " 

Yet  once  again  the  scene  shifts,  for  we  enter  a  consecrated 
structure,  the  '^  duly  appointed  minister^'  of  which,  in  tones  of  the 
deepest  intensity,  and  of  governed  vehemence,  and  with  an  awe 
in  his  looks  as  if  the  last  judgment  were  impending,  expounds  to 
his  congregation  the  sacmi  meaning  of  the  things  that  are  now 
coming  to  pass  on  the  earth ;  he  predicts,  moreover,  and  without 
a  falter,  the  things  that  are  to  be.  His  iinger  holds  his  pocket 
Bible  open  at  an  Apocalyptic  line;  and  each  of  his  hearers 
has  already  found  the  very  place.  The  words  are  these — "  And 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were 
upon  the  earm,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and  so  great."  Not  in 
the  style  of  the  teacher  whom  we  first  listened  to,  whispering  his 
mystic  explication  of  ^^  Church  principles  "  to  a  band  of  disciples, 
nor  yet  with  the  denunciative  boldness  of  the  second  speaker  does 
this  preacher  address  the  acauiescent  congregation  around  him. 
Dark  shadows,  portending  aire  calamities  near  at  hand,  over- 
cloud his  brow,  and  yet  the  gleam  of  a  remote  hope  plays  upon 
his  lips,  and  once  and  again  for  a  moment  smooths  bis  forehead. 
But  the  wrath  of  heaven  rolls  its  thunders  from  his  tongue : 
^^  ^  Wo,  and  wo  again  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth' — that  is  to 
say,  the  Roman  earth ;  yet  ^  peace  shall  be  upon  Israel,' — upon 
our  British  Israel.  The  smile  of  the  Almighty  blesses  and  pre- 
serves its  sacred  institutions,  its  pure,  apostolic,  and  antipapal 
Church."  But  do  not  let  us  misjudge  this  stirring  preacher.  It 
is  true  his  bosom  heaves  with  an  overweening  spintual  confidence 
in  the  certainty  and  excellence  of  whatsoever  he  believes,  ad- 
heres to,  and  defends.  It  is  true  that  the  very  thought  of  the 
^'  scarlet  abomination  of  the  seven  hills"  brings  langua£;e  from 
him  in  a  torrent,  that  sounds  too  much  like  ^'  cursing  and  bitter- 
ness," like  imprecation  and  ^'  all  uncharitableness."  Nevertheless 
if  you  know  the  preacher  better  than  he  can  be  known  in  tlie 

Eulpit,  you  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  a  large  heart,  a 
eart  full  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  hands  ready  for  every 
food  work.  He  looks  and  speaks  far  more  fiercely  than  he  feels. 
lis  temper  and  his  rhetoric  are  what  belong  to  him  as  an  inter- 
preter of  prophecy.  Call  upon  him  on  Monday  morning  with  a 
^^  case  of  distress,"  and  vou  will  find  him  the  kindest  creature 
in  the  world ;  but  thus  he  speaks: — 
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^^  Men  had  began  to  doubt,  and  some  eren  among  onrselTes^ 
and  some  of  whom  we  had  hoped  better  things,  had  b^on  t6 
doubt  whether  these  things  which  we,  and  other  instruct^  ser- 
vants of  God,  have  long  been  alleging  ftt>m  Scripture,  and  prov- 
ing to  be  true,  on  most  sure  evidence  of  the  same,  were  indeed 
as  we  have  affirmed  them  to  be.    A  while  ago,  men  around  us, 
and  some  even  of  those  to  whom  I  speak,  were  crying,  *  Peace, 
peace,  there  shall  be  no  more  war  or  tumult  in  our  times  1 — It 
shall  not  be,'  they  have  said,  ^  for  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
at  length  come  fully  to  understand  their  true  interests ;  they  have 
learned  the  inexpediency  and  the  folly  of  war.     Gt)vemments 
and  people  alike  are  growing  wise — wise  without  the  help  of  that 
wisdom  which  is  from  above.    Never  again  shall  the  clarion  of 
war  awaken  its  demons — never  again  shall   there  be  tumult 
or  violence  in  the  well-policed   streets  of  European  capitals. 
Sedition,  ci\iil  slaughter,  and  war,  are  things  of  history  only. 
Anarchy  has  had  its  day ;   but  now  intellectual  light,  science, 
literature,  free  institutions,  free  trade — together  with  the  ripening 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  mankind,  forbid  at  once  civil  dis- 
orders and  international  conflicts.'    Many  have  thus  spoken,  and 
have  declared  their  conviction  that  those  who  have  interpreted 
the  Apocalyptic  visions  to  them  must  have  erred  in  their  calcu- 
lations, and  have  mistaken  the  times,  and  miscalculated  their 
epochs.     In  this  style  many  around  us,  and  perhaps  some  of 
yourselves,  have  been  used  to  speak  or  think.    In  your  bosoms 
thoughts  like  these  have  wrougnt  distrust  towards  us.     You  did 
not  understand  those  events  in  the  track  of  which  the  Papacy 
has  these  two  years  past  been  preparing  the  way  fbr  its  own 
downfal,  and  digging  its  own  grave.     How  superfluous  a  labour, 
for  Heaven  has  prepared  for  it  a  yawning  aWss,  into  which,  as 
a  millstone,  it  shall  descend  in  a  moment  1     Slany  have  said — 
how  vain  a  flattery! — 'Romanism  is  reforming  itself:  it  shall  be 
Popery  no  longer :  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  soon  take 
its  place  as  a  mild  and  purified  form  of  Christianity,  not  unsuited 
to  tlie  habits  and  feelings  of  the  south  of  Europe;  and  itself  worthy 
to  be  recognised  by  ourselves  in  a  fraternal  manner.'     So  men 
thought  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  what  think  they  nowt  Instead 
of  regaixiing  the  past  sixty  years  as  a  period  through  which,  and 
by  means  of  its  many  calamities,  gradual  ameliorations — political 
and  religious,  have  been  in  progress,  bringing  on  a  safe  and  per- 
manent condition  of  things  throughout  Europ,  instead  of  any 
such  delusive  views  of  our  times  as  these,  all  seriously  minded 
men  will  now  at  last  grant  that  these  sixtv  years  constitute  one 
era,  which  had  a  fearful  beginning,  and  which  is  now  coming  to 
JA  frightful  end— that  as  in  its  beginning  it  showed  itself  to  be  an 
^ra  of  reliffioue  convulsion,  so  now  in  its  end  it  is  declaring  tho 
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same  thing.  This  sixty  years  was  marked,  ^t  its  cotntnetlcemekit, 
by  the  pouring  out  of  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  the  Apostate  Church 
of  Rome — upon  *  the  seat  of  the  beast/  And  it  has  marked 
itself,  in  its  course,  by  a  series  of  events  tending  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Papacy ;  and  now  it  marks  itself,  dt  its  close,  by  events 
wnich  it  is  impossible  we  should  misinterpret  as  precursive  of 
the  pouring  out  of  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  wrath,  and  of  an  utter 
and  final  overthrow  of  the  Romish  apostasy.  Not  to  utter  a 
word  which  nlight  seem  to  minister  to  our  bwn  nepute  as  the 
interpreters  of  &od*s  word,  I  will  simply  appeal  to  your  inmost 
convictions,  and  ask,  have  %ce  been  wrong  in  our  interpretation 
of  the  trumpets  and  of  the  vials  f  Surely  not.  You  grant  us 
that,  in  the  main,  we  havd  truly  interpreted  the  page  which  is 
now  open  before  us  in  relation  to  the  past.  But  you  say  to  us,  *  G(* 
on,  and  lift  the  veil  of  to-morrow.*  Nay,  it  is  because  we  verily 
believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  is  even  at  the  door,  that  w^ 
stand  back  in  awe,  and  choose  rather  to  be  silent.  Wait  yet 
but  a  very  little  while,  and  this  world's  affairs,  as  related  to 
God's  truth,  shall  ask  no  interpreter.  Be  sure  of  this,  however, 
and  you  see  it  now  coming  about,  that  those  Protestant  nations 
which  have  been  unchurched  by  their  own  infidelity  shall  have 
their  full  share  of  the  judgments  that  are  coming  upon  nations 
darkened  by  an  Apostate  Church,  As  to  ourselves,  far  be  it 
fVom  me  to  affirm  tnat  sharp  trials  may  not  be  appointed  for  us  I 
See  how  much  there  is  amoiig  us  of  this  same  Continental  infide>- 
lity !  See  how  much  contempt  of  God's  law  and  ordinances  I 
See  what  Sabbath-breaking!  See  to  what  an  extent  we  har- 
bour the  ministers  and  emissaries  of  the  Papacy!  See  how 
far  our  statesmen  have  been  encouraging  God's  enemies  in  dis- 
heartening His  friends  and  in  putting  to  sname  Ilis  approved  ser- 
vants !  Look,  moreover,  at  our  religious  divisions,  and  consider 
to  what  an  awf\il  extent  that  guilt  is  incurred  by  many  among 
us,  which  the  inspired  Apostle  does  not  hesitate  to  put  by  the 
mde  of  the  most  heinous  offences.  I  mean  the  sin  of  schism,  a 
sin  which  has  come  to  be  almost  boasted  of  by  some  who  make 
high  pretensions  in  religion !  On  all  these,  and  many  other 
accounts,  we  may  well  tremble,  as  a  people,  in  prospect  of  God's 
judgments ;  yet  shall  not  the  righteous  Lord  deal  favourably  with 
a  land  *  holding  the  tnith,'  proressing  obedience  to  his  Wora,  and 
zealously  sending  it  forth  among  the  neathen !  Shall  not  Heaven 
smile  on  our  many  institutions  of  Christian  charity  t  In  a  word, 
may  we  not  humbly  hope  that  this  favoured  land  shall  be  as  the 
ark,  while  the  Divine  judgments  sweep  over  the  face  of  the  earth  t 
Nay,  is  not  the  voice  from  heaven  at  this  moment  uttering  the 
gracious  cotnmand  to  us  His  servants,  to  us  the  people  of  this 
island,  saying — ^Come,  my  j>eople,  enter  into  your  cnambers  until 
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these  calamities  be  overpast?"  I  do  therefore  hope  security  and 
peace  for  this  our  land.  I  do  hope  for  the  upholding  of  our 
sacred  institutions,  and  for  the  maintenance  among  us  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion  authenticallt/  administered.  As  to  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  I  see  not  what  should  avert  fix>m  them 
the  woes  that  are  so  clearly  predicted,  or  what  shall  turn  from 
their  lips  that  vial,  the  outpourings  of  which  are  now  visible. 
Wrath  I  wrath  I  must  be  the  portion  of  those  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  who  worship  him  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  have  cast  off  the  very  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel.  I  will  say  httle  concerning  those  who 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  ameliorations,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, to  be  gradually  introduced,  and  so  of  an  early  return  of 
the  nations  to  order,  peace,  and  morality ;  I  can  only  wish  them 
well  rid  of  a  delusion  savouring  so  much  of  the  wisdom  that  is  of 
this  world,  and  which  goes  so  near  to  put  open  contempt  upon 
the  clearest  intimations  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures." 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  clothe  in  a  specious  form 
of  words  the  speculations  and  the  prognostications  of  another, 
and  again  of  another  religious  theorist,  or  to  make  each  in  its 
turn  api)ear  probable.  Each  of  the  three,  the  characteristics  of 
which  have  now  been  hastily  traced,  if  it  were  set  forth  with 
care,  and  sustained  by  its  own  chosen  arguments,  might  so  be 
made  good,  as  that  it  would  be  far  more  easy  to  admit  it  as  certain 
than  to  prove  it  to  be  fallacious.  It  is  so  with  each,  because  each 
theory  rests  upon,  and  disjointedly  conveys,  a  momentous  truth. 
In  other  words,  a  momentous  truth,  seen  under  a  partial  aspect, 
inspires  each  of  these  three  teachers  with  a  confidence  which  is 
well-founded  so  far,  but  which  is  preposterous  in  relation  to  those 
points  of  belief  that  distinguish  one  theory  from  the  others. 

In  abatement  of  all  such  overweening  confidence  we  should 
say  this — that  if  our  anticipations  of  the  future  are  founded  upon 
visible  probabilities^  and  if  they  are  derived,  bv  methods  of  reason- 
ing, from  facts  political  or  social,  then  ought  it  to  be  granted 
that,  as  the  convulsions  of  the  last  few  months  have  t^en  all 
calculation  aback,  and  have  astounded  the  "  wise  and  prudent " 
as  much  as  they  have  amazed  the  unthinking,  it  is  evident  there 
are  causes  now  at  work  which  are  too  little  understood,  or  which 
are  too  vast  in  their  present  scale  of  operation,  to  warrant  any 
confident  assumptions  whatever,  as  to  the  course  or  issue  of  to- 
morrow's catastrophes.  So  far  as  human  foresight  mi^ht  be 
available  just  now,  our  position  resembles  that  of  a  man — if  such 
a  case  may  be  imaginea— who,  having  been  snatched  by  some 
preternatural  force  from  his  own  latitude,  and  put  down  hy  night 
upon  some  other,  where  be  is  unable  to  determine  the  points  of 
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the  horizon^  so  that  he  knows  not  whether  he  Is  looking  east  or 
west,  discerns  a  gleam  of  light,  yet  he  dares  not  surmise  whether 
that  streak  of  crimson  be  the  sinking  twilight,  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  long  night,  or  whether  it  be  the  hopeful  breaking  of  a  dawn. 
At  this  moment  of  gloom,  who  shall  affirm,  with  any  confidence, 
whether  the  brightnessof  a  new  day,  or  the  terrorsof  a  wintry  night, 
are  in  prospect  for  Europe  and  the  world  ?  We  are  standing  upon 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  waves  of  which  are  all  in  wild  tumult,  and 
are  thundering  at  our  feet ;  but  is  the  tide  ebbing,  or  is  it  flowing  ? 
are  we  safe  where  we  stand ;  or  are  we  liable  to  oe  swept  away  by 
the  swelling  surge  ?  None  can  tell  us.  There  are  no  tide-tables 
applicable  to  these  unknown  shores.  The  nations  are  not  merely 
in  a  fitful  state,  and  open  therefore  to  crossing  accidents  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  but  they  are  in  a  state  which,  the  more 
attentively  it  is  considered,  will  the  more  appear  to  be  without 
any  rational  parallel  in  history.  The  civilized  community  has, 
during  this  half  century,  moved  forward  toward  a  position  im- 
mensely in  advance  of  any  which  heretofore  has  been  occupied 
by  human  societies.  The  book  of  history,  although  boys  at 
school  must  continue  to  read  it,  will  henceforth  barely  command 
the  serious  attention  of  men ;  the  destiny  of  the  nations  for  the 
future  shall  overlav  and  cause  to  be  forgotten  the  story  of  their 
fortunes  past,  as  if  the  volume  itself  were  a  palimpsest. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  quitting  as  hopeless  our  hold  of  poli- 
tical or  philosophical  speculations,  we  were  to  regard  this  earth- 
quake year  as  the  time  of  God's  visible  interposition,  and  to  think 
of  it  as  an  hour  in  which  the  wild  passions  of  men  were,  as  im- 
mediate causes,  to  bring  about  the  JDivine  purposes  in  some  un- 
accustomed manner,  compelling  all  men  to  acknowledge  with 
awe  the  hand  of  the  Almighty — then,  and  on  that  supposition, 
should  not  religious  men  keep  silence?  should  not  those  who  fear 
God  keep  silence  before  Him,  in  the  belief  that  ^^  He  cometh  to 
judge  the  earth  in  righteousness?" 

On  limited  fields,  or  within  certain  narrow  precincts,  one  may 
indeed,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  anticipate  the  future — 
always  premising  that  som^emighty  influence,  now  not  apparent, 
or  not  tnought  of,  may  come  in  to  give  a  wholly  new  and  unim- 
agined  direction  to  the  course  of  events.  Thus,  for  instance,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  conjecture  the  probable  consequences  of 
events  which  are  likely  to  afiect  the  Komish  Church.  Protes- 
tants are  expecting  the  downfal  of  the  Papacy;  but  what  is  it 
precisely  that  they  look  for?  Do  they  distinguish  between  the 
Paparchy  and  Romanism  ?  Probably  not ;  or  not  in  any  well 
defined  manner.  Could  any  event  that  can  be  thought  of  as 
probable  to  take  place  in  Italy,  or  specially  at  Rome,  contain  in 
Itself  a  virtue  that  should  work  a  material  change  in  the  moral 
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and  religious  condition  of  300,000,000  of  t^e  human  family  ? 
Not  unless  we  choose  to  suppose,  at  the  same  moment,  a  super- 
natural intervention  accompanying  such  events,  and  itself  little 
short  of  miraculous*  If  such  an  event  consisted  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Pope's  secular  power  £^id  state — in  the  Qnal  demoli- 
tion of  all  which  hitherto  has  made  up  the  contrast  b^tweea 
Peter's  earthly  condition  and  that  of  his  successors — if  this  de- 
nuding and  impoverishment  of  the  apostolic  See  were  to  be  sud- 
denly effected — and  probably  it  will  be  effected — and  if  the  head 
of  the  visible  Church,  voluntarily  stepping  down,  or  violently 
hurled  down,  from  his  seat  among  princes,  were  to  walk  away 
from  the  Vatican  to  the  cell  of  a  Dominican  convent,  staff  in 
hand,  what  would  he  do  but  ascend,  in  the  veiy  same  day,  a  seat 
loftier  than  the  loftiest  of  regal  or  imperial  thrones — that  of  a 
free,  spiritual  domination,  bowed  to  with  a  passionately  enhanced 
devotedness,  by  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  human  family !  A  Pope 
dethroned  temporally,  or  abdicating  as  a  prince,  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and  even  if  he  should 
be  clad  in  rags,  and  compelled  to  beg  his  bread,  wield  an  authority 
more  widely  extended,  and  more  intently  regarded,  and  more  cor- 
dially sustained  than  any  which  a  human  hand  has  ever  yet  grasp- 
ed. In  this  sense  understood,  th^  fall  of  the  Papacy  would  almost 
certainly  be  the  resurrection  or  reinstauration  of  Romanism*  In 
fact,  a  thorough  carrying  out  of  the  theory  of  Rpmanism — and 
how  specious  a  theory  is  it! — seems  to  be  now  waiting  for  this  very 
turn  in  affairs,  namely,  a  renunciation,  or  throwing  off  from  it  of 
whatever  i^  visible,  tangible,  worldly,  and  the  bold  announcement 
of  a  scheme  of  government  which  shall  be  purely  spiritual — 
shall  he  absolute,  universal,  and  itself  holding  in  contempt,  not 
merely  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the  luxuries  and  the  embellish- 
ments of  this  world ;  bv^t  st^nly  refusing  to  put  to  its  lips  more 
of  earthly  good  than  a  dry  crust  and  a  cup  of  water.  The  world, 
we  may  oe  sure,  will  never  again  see  a  Leo  X.,  but  it  may  see, 
and  probably  will  see,  in  one  person,  a  Dominic,  a  Ximenes,  and 
a  Loyola. 

We  might,  however,  advance  one  step  further,  and  grant  as 
not  improbable  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  office — the  non-elec- 
tion or  a  successor  to  Pius  IX.,  the  proclamation  tlirough  the 
world  of  the  startling  fact,  that  there  is,  and  will  be  no  more  a 
Pope  I  A  mighty  revolution  truly  I  and  one  which  men  must 
note  as  fraught  with  conseauences  most  momentous.  But  would 
this  event — after  all  that  Protestants  could  make  of  it,  would  it 
metamorphose  the  souls  of  the  millions  of  mi^nkind  to  whom 
Romanism  is  more  as  a  reality,  more  as  a  necessity,  more  as  a 
solace,  and  more  as  a  good,  than  Protestantism  is  to  the  mass  of 
Protestants?    If  the  sudden  annihilation  of  the  vicarsbip  of 
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St-Peter^  meant  and  brought  witli  it  the  sadden  extinction,  within 
the  bosoms  of  men,  of  so  much  of  the  light  of  Christianity  as 
Bomanism  has  hitherto  conveyed  to  them,  then  wo  be  to  the 
day  in  which  Popery  breathes  its  last  sigh !  But  it  could  not  be 
so :  nations  would  not  morally  expire  merely  because  they  were 
told  there  was  no  more  a  Pius,  or  a  Gregory,  or  an  Innocent  at 
Home,  to  care  for  them.  A  moral  and  spiritual  throe  would 
bring  forth,  within  every  community,  a  succedaneous  Pius.  To 
millions  of  our  fellow-men,  the  Priestj  and  his  oiBces,  are  more 
important  than  the  Pope  is  to  them.  When  they  shall  be  told 
that  there  is  no  more  a  Popey  they  will  sit  down  in  sacl^cloth  upon 
the  earth,  and  sprinkle  ashes  on  their  heads.  When  they  find 
that  the  Priest  is  no  more,  they  will  rush  headlong  down  the 
precipice  of  despair  and  impiety. 

Koman  Catholic  nations  (supernatural  influences  apart,)  are 
not  to  be  evangelized,  or  protestantized  by  force  of  catastrophes. 
The  fall  of  "Babylon"— and  we  are  far  from  sure  what  the 
apocalyptic  ^^  Babylon*'  is,  or  what  it  includes — when  it  takes 
place,  may  be  precursive  of  the  spread  of  Christian  truth ; — or  it 
may  open  the  way  for  it:  it  may  be  the  rolling  away  of  a 
stone  irom  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre.  But  a  miracle,  bevond 
the  range  of  miracles,  would  be  the  occm*rence  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  revolution,  as  directly  consequent  upon,  or  produced  by, 
a  political  or  ecclesiastical  convulsion.  Any  expectation  of  8tu:h 
a  result,  to  spring  from  such  causes,  would  be  of  a  pieccwith  the 
supposition  that  a  change  of  ministers — the  fall  of  the  Whigs, 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  Tories,  would  ensure  us  a  mild  winter, 
or  a  fine  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  remote  result  of  natu^ 
ral  catastrophes,  and  the  henefidal  efiect  of  which  must  be  looked 
for,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thirty  or  a  fifty  years,  their  immediate  and 
visible  consequence  is  ordinarily,  if  not  always,  detrimental  to 
public  morals,  and  obstnictive  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  result — moral  and  religious— of  the 
political  commotions  of  Germany  ?  we  mean  of  the  several  Ger- 
manic nations.  Oh !  it  will  be  said,  already  the  tyranny  of  the 
"  spiritual  magistrate"  is  giving  way.     The  preachers  of  the 

fospel,  our  evangeUc  itinerants  who  so  lately  were  summoned 
efore  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
daring  to  call  men  to  repentance  otherwise  than  as  permitted  by 
law,  and  who,  in  fact,  could  do  nothing  efiectively  for  awaken- 
ing the  consciences  of  men,  may  now  take  their  course,  at  will, 
through  towns  and  villages,  ^^  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid.*^ 
To  some  extent  it  is  so,  just  at  this  moment;  and  it  is  possible, 
moreover,  that  if  Gennany  be  permitted  to  realize  only  a  half 
of  her  present  intentions,  some  important  concessions,  in  favour 
of  what,  in  England,  we  mean  by  religious  liberty,  may  be  con- 
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stitutionally  secured.  Yet  even  this  benefit,  if  It  be  really  en« 
joyedy  implies  far  more  of  intelligence  on  the  subject  than 
at  present  prevails  anywhere  on  the  Continent,  and  it  demands 
also  an  immensely  better  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  Established 
Clergy,  than  they  can  now  pretend  to.  The  first  rudiments  of 
religious  liberty — if  the  phrase  be  understood  in  a  genuine 
sense,  require  to  be  taught  and  explained,  as  well  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  in  Prussia,  in  Denmark.  The 
most  lax  of  neologists — men  out  of  whose  stock  of  Christian 
belief  you  could  scarcely  make  up  religion  enough  for  a  Hume 
or  a  Gibbon,  are  often  as  unknowing  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  as  any  Austrian  archbishop. 

But  grant  all  you  will  as  to  the  establishment  of  reli^ous 
liberty,  and  as  to  the  happy  consequences  thence  to  result^  let 
us  calmly  consider  what  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  effects 
of  the  convulsions  that  are  now  in  progress  upon  the  national 
mind ;  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  convulsions  are  to  take 
the  most  auspicious  course  possible,  and  are  to  involve  as  little  as 
may  be  of  the  characters  oi  a  catastrophe.  Let  us  suppose  that 
absolutism  is  to  die  out  as  tranquilly  as  the  snuff  of  a  candle, 
and  that  the  Germanic  races  are  to  come  into  the  enjoyment  of 
a  happily-equipoised  representative  polity — let  them  reach  the 
acni6  of  British  or  of  American  constitutionalism — what  will  be 
tlie  consequences  of  such  a  change,  as  touching  Christianity? 
Germany — ^who  can  deny  itt — has  outstripped  us  far  on  the  paths 
of  ecclesiastical  erudition  and  of  Biblical  criticism.  On  these 
fields  not  only  has  research  been  carried  further,  and  in  a  sounder 
manner,  by  German  professors ;  but  a  taste  for  such  pursuits  has 
been  much  more  extensively  diffused  than  among  ourselves. 
Germany,  therefore,  has  a  firm  hold  of  Christianity,  as  a  matter 
of  learned  inquiry  and  of  ingenious  disquisition.  Then,  again, 
it  holds  to  rehgious  abstractions,  and  in  a  sense,  to  Christianity, 
through  the  medium  of  its  taste  for  metaphysical  speculation. 
German  thinkers,  whose  actual  belief,  if  put  in  words,  would 
scandalize  even  the  free-thinking  among  ourselves,  may,  in  style 
and  habit,  and  in  aspect  and  tone,  seem  personally  to  be  quite 
as  religious  as  the  most  religious  among  ourselves. 

Now,  not  to  name  some  other  causes  to  which  this — ^if  one 
may  so  term  it — religious  preeminence  may  be  attributed,  it 
has  manifestly  resulted,  in  an  indirect  manner,  firom  that  condition 
of  political  thraldom  which  has  precluded  the  intellect  of  Ger- 
many fi:'om  the  field  of  political  speculation.  The  bold  and  active 
minds  of  Germany  have  been  "  shut  up "  within  the  dim  pre- 
cincts of  antiquarianism  and  of  metaphysical  theorizing,  because 
they  have  been  shut  out  from  those  precincts  of  reality  and  of 
intense  excitement  wliich  are  opened  to  a  people  by  free  institu- 
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tions,  like  those  of  £ngland  and  Amenca,    Why  Is  it  that  we 
cannot  match  the  German  scholars  ?  and  why  do  we  come  off  so 
poorly  on  the  listed  enclosures  of  metaphysic  combat  1    Why, 
out  because  we  are  all  of  us,  or  nearly  all,  intent  upon  the  vivid  in- 
terests of  the  great  and  real  world.    A  parliamentary  career,  a 
professional  career,  with  its  high  rewards — a  mercantile  career^ 
with  its  opulence,  is  open  to  every  enei^tic  spirit.    As  for  a 
life  of  hard  reading — eighteen  hours'  study  per  diem — it  >vill  not 
pay !    As  for  theories  of  the  universe ! — ^to  what  earthly  account 
can  they  be  turned?    The  German  mind,  which  has  so  long  been 
caged  by  absolutism,  as  a  moping  spectator  of  political  move- 
ments, has  excelled  on  arduous  lines  of  research  by  a  dire  ne- 
cessity: it  has  become  erudite  and  profound,  moodily,  and  in 
revenge  of  its  oppressions.    But  nawy  what  will  take  place  ?    The 
prison  walls  are  crumbling  in  this  earthquake ;  the  fences  are 
already  levelled ;  all  men,  and  foremost  the  men  of  most  intelli- 
gence, are  rushing  onward  toward  the  platform  of  political  de- 
velopment.   Men  are  beginning  to  breathe  as  well  as  to  think ; 
and  they  will  henceforward  act  more  than  they  meditate.    The 
puUic  weal,  with  its  real  and  its  imaginary  interests,  will  drive 
out  of  their  minds  whatever  has  a  less  potent  hold  of  the  hopes 
and  passions  of  men.    How  then  will  it  fare  with  nice  points  of 
criticism,  or  with  transcendental  philosophies,  when  some  vital 
parliamentary  question  is  to  be  carried? — just  as  it  fares  witli 
straws  and  tatters  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  takes  its  course 
through  a  paved  square. 

In  England  we  mav  easily  be  cool  upon  matters  with  which 
we  have  always  been  familiar ;  but  in  Germany  novelty  will  drive 
men  toward  nrenzy.  Besides,  when  the  tumultuous  emotions  oi 
this  era  of  change  have  subsided,  there  will  gradually  open  be- 
fore the  people  of  all  classes  new  courses  of  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional enterprise,  as  well  as  of  political  ambition.  This  will 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  political  liberty ;  and  it  will  be 
hailed,  too,  as  its  invaluable  miit.  Every  man's  energies  and 
time  will  be  worth  to  him  five-fold  more  than  they  were  hereto- 
fore. Men  will  find  the  opportunity  for  making  fortunes  who, 
under  the  old  system,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  possible, 
and  who  lived  contentedly  upon  what  they  will  soon  learn  to  think 
of  as  a  despicable  pittance.  The  habits  of  the  middle  classes  will 
become  more  expensive;  and  as  the  price  paid  for  show  and  luxury, 
they  must  surrender  their  light-heartea  physical  tranquillity: 
there  will  be  less  holidav«makmg,  and  more  toil  and  more  care, 
and  more  of  the  corroding  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  Lon- 
don, and  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  Ulasgow  will  repeat 
themselves  wherever  a  thorough  political  emancipation  takes 
place.    There  will  then  be  fewer  philosophers,  ana  fewer  scho* 
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lars ;  but  many  more  combatants  upon  the  ardnoiu  field  where 
fortunes  are  won  and  lost. 

Need  it  be  proved  that  mighty  changes,  such  as  these,  must 
])0werfully  affect  the  religious  condition  of  any  people,  and  esp^ 
ciallyof  a  people  whose  hold  of  Christianity  has  been,  and  is,  atten- 
uated in  an  extreme  degree?  A  reply,  if  needed,  to  a  question 
on  this  point  might  be  found  in  looking  to  the  gradually  expanding 
operation  of  the  very  same  order  of  causes  among  ourselves*  Have 
not  the  ever  swelling  tides  of  political  agitation  wrought  dieir 
oblitcrative  effect  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reli|p;ions  mind  of 
England  t  Do  not  the  ever  enhancing  and  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  commercial  and  professional  life,  the  iron  tvranny  of 
competition,  with  its  knottea  whip,  do  not  these  things  bring  into 
jeopardy,  and  are  they  not  every  aay  more  and  more  bringinginto 
peril,  ingenuous  and  simple-hearted  Christian  feeling?  Does 
not  this  tyranny  of  business  drive  hundreds  and  thousands  of 

Erofessed  Christian  men  out  from  their  closets,  to  save,  it  may 
e,  yet  a  remnant  of  their  religious  hopes  in  their  pews  ?  as  when 
the  town  is  on  fire  men  rush  with  their  valuables  to  deposit  th^u 
in  the  Parish  Church.  • 

Well  therefore  may  it  be  apprehended  that,  in  Germany, 
where  Christianity  itself  hangs  by  a  thread,  the  sudden  stimulus 
given  to  the  most  turbulent  and  the  most  stirring  passions  and 
desires,  all  of  a  worldly  sort,  will,  both  by  the  excitements  and 
by  the  necessities  therewith  connected,  banish  almost  from  the 
thoughts  of  men  the  things  that  are  imseen  and  eternal. 

Let  it  be  fullv  granted  that  the  proclamation  of  an  entire  re- 
ligious liberty,  from  side  to  side  of  Europe — ^liberty  to  teach,  and 
preach,  and  proselyte ;  liberty  to  worship  anywhere,  everywhere, 
and  anyhow  ;  liberty  to  write  and  to  pnnt  and  to  distribute,  to 
sell  and  to  give,  tracts  and  Bibles ;  in  a  word,  British  reli^ous 
liberty,  and  m<H:^  if  more  be  desirable — ^would  open  a  fiem  of 
promise  which  Christians  would  exult  to  see  outspread  before 
them.  Be  it  so  :  nevertheless  we  must  profess  to  wink  that  the 
concomitant  excitements  of  political,  professional,  and  commer- 
cial ambition,  likely  at  the  same  moment,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  very  same  revolutions,  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Continental  nations,  will,  on  any  ground  of  probable  calculation, 
operate  with  ten — twenty  times  the  force,  and  in  a  direction  op- 
posed to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  proclamation  of  Con«* 
tinental  religious  liberty  would  set  scores  and  hundreds  of  good 
folks  among  ourselves  a-travelling  instantly,  with  their  port* 
manteaus  crammed  with  tracts  and  Testaments — French,  Italian, 
German,  Spanish,  and  die  rest;  and  the  subscription-lists  of  Con- 
tinental Societies  would  swell  at  an  amazing  rate.  But  we  much 
doubt  if  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  who  think  themselv^  fat 
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in  advance  of  us  on  all  grounds  of  philosophy,  will  ever  accept 
Christianity  at  our  hands.  We  do  not  believe  that  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  will  ever  consent  to  imp(»t  our  theology, 
or  OUT  notions  of  the  Gospel.  When  they  return  to  Christi- 
anity, they  will  do  so  energetically,  indigenotufyy  and  indepen- 
dently. They  will  do  so  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  will  re- 
joice every  Christian  bosom,  will  astound  and  scandalize  Church- 
ridden  good  folks  of  all  parties,  among  ourselves. 

Such  a  revolution,  we  devoutly  believe,  shall  oome  in  its  time ; 
but  at  present — and  setting  off  as  of  little  account  the  facilities 
it  would  afford  to  British  itinerant  zeal — religious  liberty  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  would  be  something  like  the 
unloosing  a  corpse — ^the  knockmg  off  marble  chains  from  a  mar- 
ble statue — or  the  unstopping  of  an  empty  bottle  I  Religious 
liberty  is  indeed  an  incalculable  boon  when  granted  to  a  people 
among  whom  religious  intensity  of  feeling  has  long  been  pent  up. 
But  is  this  the  case  anywhere  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  deserts  of  Siberia  ?  Every  morsel  of  rel^oos  liberty  that 
has  been  granted  by  successive  Governments  in  England  has  been 
conceded  with  a  solemn  feeling,  as  if  an  experiment  were  making 
which  must  put  in  peril,  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
throne ;  and  on  the  side  of  die  recipients  of  the  boon  it  has  been 
accepted  with  a  depth  of  emotion  like  that  of  a  man  who  at 
length  looks  upon  the  sky  afiei*  a  life  of  unjust  imprisonment. 
In  France,  if  not  in  Germany,  religious  liberty  would  be  "  de- 
creed "  as  easily  as  the  remisMon  of  a  halfpenny  toll,  and  would 
be  accepted — ^Ave  know  not  in  what  mooa,  unless  it  be  that  of 
those  who  take  something  that  is  offered  them  in  these  terms — 
"  Does  anybody  care  for  this  I" 

Momentous  changes,  happily  affecting  the  religious  condition 
of  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
j-evolutionary  commotion  ;  but  if  so,  such  changes  will  take  their 
rise  from  causes  not  as  yet  msihle^  or  not  yet  put  in  movement. 
It  is  otherwise  among  ourselves.  Tliis  same  European  earth- 
quake is  now  acting — is  re-acting  upon  England  and  Scotland, 
in  a  manner  which,  if  it  be  not  glaring  and  conspicuous,  is  such 
as  presents  an  outline  of  awful  grandeur,  dimly  revealed,  in  the 
mists  of  futurity,  to  the  eye  of  the  thoughtful. 

The  Future !— "  what  shall  it  do  for  England  ?"  We  know 
not ;  but  we  see  the  Christianity  of  England,  as  affected  by  the 
social  revolutionary  crisis  of  the  Continent,  preparing  to  develop 
itself  so  as  it  has  not  hitherto,  either  in  mooem  times,  or  at  any 
time  since  its  first  promulgation.  A  page  will  explain  what  we 
mean.  Christianity  has  developed  its  energies  singly  in  the 
course  of  ages.  The  rudiments  of  truth,  all  clearly  defined  as 
they  are  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  have  been  chronologically 
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brought  into  activity,  or  made  prominent.  Not  indeed  as  if 
any  new  principle  of  faith,  or  any  new  mode  of  piety,  was  firom 
time  to  time  evolved — (any  such  supposition  we  must  hold  to  be 
equally  unfounded  and  pernicious) — ^for,  on  our  supposition,  no- 
thing has  in  any  age  been  brought  forward  which  might  not 
have  been  seen,  understood,  and  established  at  any  previous  time. 
The  Church  historian  should  make  it  his  task  to  trace  and  to  ex- 
hibit these  successive  developments  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
should,  moreover,  endeavour  to  show  that  a  certain  reason  and 
order  has  been  providentially  observed  in  the  series ;  each  epoch 
having  had  a  relation  to  the  preceding  period  as  a  result  of  it^ 
and  to  the  following  as  its  precursor. 

Not  to  attempt  in  this  place  a  theme  so  extensive,  it  may  be 
enough,  in  the  way  of  exemplification,  to  look  to  the  history  of 
recent  times.  Within  a  century  three  perfectly  distinguishable 
developments  of  the  Gospel  have  had  place;  the  f  rat  of  these 
has  manifestly  passed  the  height  of  its  intensity ;  the  second  is 
perhaps  passing  it ;  the  third  is  yet  in  full  course.  But  there  is 
a  fourihj  destined,  we  must  believe,  to  break  upon  the  world, 
and  to  renovate  the  Church ;  and  we  risk  the  conjecture  that 
those  social  convulsions  that  are  now  taking  place  are  the 
means  appointed  to  usher  in  among  ourselves  this  new,  and 
probably  final  display  of  the  salutary  powers  of  the  religion  we 
profess.  The  great  question  of  the  equipoise  of  classes  within 
the  social  system,  which,  as  unsolved,  is  racking  Europe,  and 
France  especially,  with  ruinous  violence,  and  which,  unless  it  be 
truly  and  speedily  solved,  must  shake  the  British  Constitution 
also — this  problem  can,  as  we  believe,  be  practically  disposed  of 
only  by  the  aid  of  influences  which  Christianity  is  to  furnish. 
But  then  it  is  not  Christianity  in  its  now  actual  condition  among  us 
that  can  render  the  sort  of  aid  which  the  inveterate  evils  of  the 
social  system  are  demanding.  Christianity  must  travail  anew, 
and  must  bring  forth  her  last  product  of  power,  before  she  can 
save  us  as  a  people  from  convulsions,  or  work  deliverance  for 
us  in  a  secular  sense;  and  therefore  is  it  that  this  peril,  and 
these  dark  alarms,  and  these  mutterings  of  dismay  surround 
us ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  political  dangers  go  on  blackening 
our  prospect  until,  in  the  midst  of  this  agony,  the  truth  which 
subsists  in  a  latent  state  among  us  shall  be  brought  out  and  be- 
come effective.  That  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  power  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Scriptures  shall  gain  a  full  expression,  and  shall 
take  hold  of  the  world^'s  affairs,  ruling  them  in  a  new  manner. 

We  have  said  that  three  distinguishable  developments  of 
Christianity  have  had  place  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  Reformation  had  ootained  for  us,  and  consigned  to  our 
keeping — Christianity  according  to  the  written  word.    This  was 
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tlie  meaning  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  its 
text  was — "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony"  The  xoork  of  the 
Reformation  still  abides ;  for  all  communions  that  have  separated 
from  Rome  still  rest  npon  this  foundation,  namely,  the  supreme 
authority,  and  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  middle  of  the  last  century — the  years  that  date  just  one 
hundred  years  back  from  this  time — saw,  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Wesleys  and  of  Whitefield,  and  their  immediate  followers,  a  de- 
velopment of  Christianity  which  was  not  simply  extraordinary 
as  to  its  extent,  and  as  to  its  efficacy,  but  which  was  neic  and 
peculiar.  The  Methodist  movement,  taking  its  stand  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Reformation  Gospely  which  itself  was  such  an 
unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  the  apostolic  writings  as  had  never 
before  been  effected,  moved  forward  from  this  ground,  and 
the  Methodist  leaders  brought  the  lately  understood  Gospel  to 
bear,  with  unprecedented  effect,  upon  tne  consciences  of  men 
individmdly.  The  simplest  and  the  most  nidimental  idea  of 
Christianity,  as  a  call  to  repentance,  and  an  offer  of  mercy,  and 
an  opening  of  heaven,  and  a  dispensation  of  the  "  gift  of  God  " 
— this  rudimental  idea  filled  the  hearts  and  occupied  the  minds, 
and  broke  ever  and  again  from  the  lips  of  preachers,  whether 
Arminian  or  Calvinistic: — ihh  fresh  Gospel  was  Methodism. 

About  forty  years  seems  to  be  the  allotted  period  of  a  religious 
epoch ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  or  near  it,  Methodism,  in 
its  character  as  a  new  development  of  the  Gospel)  had  accomplished 
its  functions,  and  had  itself  subsided  into  a  tranquil  and  perma- 
nent ecclesiastical  condition,  taking  its  place  among  other  and 
older  communions.  Its  beneficial  influences  were  indeed  far 
from  being  terminated ;  its  vitality  was  exhausted ;  its  preachers 

I>roclaimed  the  same  glad  tidings  with  happy  effect,  and  they 
jelieved  themselves  to  be  wearing  the  mantle  of  their  Elijah. 
But  it  was  not  so.  A  new  Evangelic  power — a  power  spring- 
ing out  of  Methodism,  independent  of  it,  was  about  to  descend 
from  heaven  to  earth  ;  and  the  mantle  of  Elijah  was  soon  seen  to 
have  come  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Founders  of  Missions. 
It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  the  missionary  enter- 

1>rise  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  carrying  out,  into  neathen 
ands,  of  the  Methodistic  zeal,  and  of  the  Methodistic  Gospel. 
But  it  showed  itself  at  once  to  be  quite  another  matter.  In 
heaven's  eye  it  was  a  development  altogether  new,  and  which 
was  to  bring  into  play  a  very  different  order  of  motives  and  emo- 
tions, and  was  to  give  prominence  to  objects  which  never  hefoi^e 
had  been  distinctly  discerned  by  the  Chnrch,  or  steadily  re- 
garded as  of  prime  importance.  The  Christian  Church  (of  all 
communions)  was  to  the  core  revolutionized  by  the  Missionary 
Development :  it^  tone  and  dialect,  it«  topics  and  its  occupa- 
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tions  were  all  changed,  and  shifted,  with  wond^ol  ra{Hdiif, 
and  with  equal  completeness.  Well  might  it  have  been  said 
forty  years  a^go— ^^  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  behold  all 
things  have  become  new  I"  Methoaism  was  an  intensity  com- 
ing to  a  focus  within  men's  bosoms,  individually ;  it  was  con- 
centrative  mainly,  and  diffusive  incidentally,  or  in  a  secondary 
manner.  But  the  missionary  development  was  in  a  feeble 
sense,  concentrative ;  while  its  energies  were  all  diffusive.  If 
Methodism  exhibited  the  light  of  heaven,  brought  with  irresist- 
ible force  to  bear  upon  each  heart,  the  missionary  dispensation 
was  a  beam  of  day,  illuminating  a  distant  expanse.  That  the 
two  developments  were  essentially  different,  and  that  the  one 
was  not  a  mere  branching  off  of  the  other,  became  manifest,  or 
might  easily  have  been  inferred,  from  the  almost  antagonist  style 
of  that  order  of  personal  religion  which  came  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  each.  The  missionary  piety  is  not  a  personal  intensity  ; 
hut  a  mild  benevolence.  Methodism  might,  and  sometimes  did 
carry  unsound  minds  on  towards  insanity.  The  missionar)'  zeal 
might  impel  unsound  mmds,  not  indeed  toward  insanity,  but 
toward  absurdity.  The  veiy  scene  of  the  two  movements  was 
shifted,  for  the  one  had  taken  place  ordinarily  within  wails  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  God ; — the  other  occupies  boaixls 
trodden  yesterday,  and  to  be  trodden  to-morrow,  by  the  world. 
It  is  the  same  Christianity  indeed,  which  once  held  to  the 
church,  the  chapel,  or  the  meeting-house,  but  which  now  re- 
sorts to  the  Town  Hall ;  we  must  not  however  so  far  delude 
ourselves  with  names  as  to  imagine  that  one  and  the  same  Eeli- 
glous  Development  has  run  on  from  the  one  class  of  structures 
to  the  other. 

Methodism  had  its  forty  years  as  Heaven's  ambassador  to 
men :  it  has  now  gone  to  its  parishy  where,  Heaven  forbid  that  it 
should  relax  in  its  useful  labours.  The  missionaiy  zeal,  too, 
has  had  its  forty  years,  as  a  distinct  development  of  a  certain 
order  of  Christian  motives.  It  is  not  now  waning  or  subsiding ; 
but  it  is  assuming  a  permanent  formy  and  is  conforming  itself  to 
established  inodes  of  procedure  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
Christianization ;  and  Heaven  forbid  that  its  labours  should  be 
relaxed  or  restricted,  or  that  its  funds  should  be  diminished !  In 
the  next  forty  years  the  several  Missionary  Societies  may  effect 
far  more  good  than  they  have  effected  in  the  past  forty;  and 
there  is  reason  to  indulge  so  cheering  a  hope.  But  the  mission- 
ary epoch,  as  a  dispensationy  has  passed  the  point  at  which 
another  epoch  mi^ht  be  looked  for  as  commencing. 

Just  as  the  missionary  zeal  sprang  out  of  Methodism,  so 
out  of  the  missionary  zeal  has  snrung  (mainly  although  not 
ivboUy)  that   now  current  deyelopment  of  the  eoeigiea  of 
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the  Gospel  which  we  are  witoessin^.  The  order  of  causa- 
tion on  tnis  ground  is  natural.  Christianity  when  it  awakens 
the  consciences  of  men  individually,  impels  them  to  teach  every 
man  his  brother,  and  it  calls  all  men  brethren,  and  desires 
the  salvation  of  all.  In  this  order,  care  for  the  soul  comes 
first ;  but  care  for  the  body  immediately  follows.  The  evan- 
gelist visits  men  in  their  homes  that  he  may  persuade  them  to 
lepent:  he  finds  them  there  destitute,  famishing,  naked,  and 
utterly  wretched.  He  reports  what  he  has  seen.  But  firom  the 
moment  that  this  report  reaches  the  ears,  and  sinks  into  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  the  very  Gospel  they  entertain  becomes  in 
a  manner  transmuted  within  their  bosoms.  In  other  words, 
Christianity,  broimht  on  a  large  scale  into  near  communion  with 
the  bodilv  wretchedness  of  men,  spontaneously  develops  an 
energy  of  its  own — an  energy  proper  for  the  occasion.  Then 
comes  on  the  dispensation  of  compassion,  under  which  the  wants 
of  the  body  excite  a  sympathy  more  vivid  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  wants  of  the  soul. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Christianity  has,  in  eveiy  age,  and  even 
under  its  most  corrupt  forms,  proved  its  heavenly  origin  in  this 
very  manner;  that  (s  to  say,  by  producing  and  by  rendering 
efiective,  a  sjrmpathy  of  which  heathen  nations  knew  nothing. 
But  that  development  of  Christian  compassion  which  is  now  miS- 
way  on  in  its  epoch,  has  received  a  character  quite  new  and 
peculiar  from  the  alliance  it  has  formed  with  three  powers,  here- 
tofore scarcely  known  to  it.  The  first  of  these  is  the  legblative 
and  administrative  powers  of  the  State,  a  reaction  from  which 
imparts  to  it  gravity  and  momentum.  The  second  is  the  volun- 
taiy  "  societjr"  power,  whence  it  derives  an  intensity  of  excite- 
ment, and  in  connexion  with  which  it  spreads  itself  over  a  wide 
surface,  and  takes  effect  upon  thousands  of  minds,  instead  of 
tens,  as  heretofore.  The  tliird  of  these  modifying  influences  is  that 
derived  from  those  established  principles  of  political  economy 
which  regulate  Christian  benevolence  in  accordance  with  what 
should  not  be  called  worldly  prudence,  but  rather  scientific  dis- 
cretion. The  most  simple-mioded  philanthropists  have  at  length 
come  to  understand  that  mere  love  and  pity,  left  to  follow  their 
own  impulses,  may  injure  those  whom  they  would  help.  Haw 
s^mpatny,  brought  into  a  state  of  excitement  by  Christian  mo- 
tives, is  a  power  actually  to  be  dreaded,  if  it  act  on  a  large  scale. 
Thus  modified,  therefore,  and  thus  brought  into  relationship 
with  civil  government,  with  voluntary  associations,  and  with  the 
principles  of  political  science.  Christian  compassion,  directed  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  the  bodily  sufferings  of  men — especially 
of  the  lowest  classes — ^is  a  new  power,  and  the  present  is  the  era 
pf  its  development. 
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Bat  there  is  a  power  vet  to  be  elicited — a  power  proper  to  onr 
holj  religion,  and  most  characteristic  of  it,  and  which  the  now 
imminent  perils  of  the  social  system  throughont  Europe,  and 
not  least  so  in  this  country,  seem  to  be  bringing  into  actiyity. 
>Vhat  we  intend  is  something  more  stem  Sum  the  sjfmpathy 
which  the  Gospel  generates,  and  more  serious  than  the  zeal 
which  it  inspires ;  we  mean — ^that  sense  of  Right  which  it  so 
solemnly  authenticates,  which  it  will  yet  bring  to  bear,  not 
simply,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  individual  behaviour  of  men,  one 
toward  another,  but  upon  the  relationship  of  class  to  class, 
throughout  the  social  system,  and  the  momentous  operation  of 
which  will,  as  we  conjecture,  give  a  character  to  those  revolu- 
tions that  are  impending  upon  the  civiHzed  world.  Christianity, 
we  believe,  is  now  about  to  do  for  civilized  communities  tliat 
which  no  political  reforms,  and  no  political  philosophy,  and  cer- 
tainly no  insurrections,  can  ever  enect.  If  it  were  assed.  What 
shall  be  the  future  of  England  ?  the  prediction  might  be  risked, 
that,  inasmuch  as  Biblical  principles  have  here  a  firmer  hohl 
of  the  human  mind  than  in  any  other  country,  it  shall  be  the 
chosen  field  whereupon  die  last  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
Religion  of  Christ  snail  take  place ;  and  wherein  shall  be  carried 
out,  in  a  signal  manner,  that  dispensation  of  Justice  under 
which  nations  may  prosper  permanently,  and  be  at  peace  with- 
in themselves. 

Are  we  supposing  that  Christianity  shall  come  in  to  frame 
political  constitutions,  or  that  texts  shall  be  cited  in  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  overruling  contrary  decisions  of  political 
science  ?  By  no  means :  a  very  different  office  do  we  assign  to 
the  Bible,  and  a  very  different  function  to  its  interpreters.  An 
illustration  of  what  is  intended  presents  itself  at  nand.  Take 
the  case  of  that  mere  compassion,  or  sjonpathy  for  the  bodily 
sufferings  of  those  around  us,  to  which  the  motives  of  the  Gosiiel 
impart  intensity.  Those  who  are  most  susceptible  of  this  sym- 
pathy, and  are  most  alive  too  to  Christian  influences,  are  often 
impelled,  in  their  benevolent  eagerness,  to  adopt  measures,  the 
tendency  of  which  would  be,  if  not  instantly,  yet  after  a  while, 
to  aggravate  these  miseries,  or  to  spread  them  over  a  wider 
surface.  Here  then  comes  in  the  guidance  and  the  corrective 
influence  of  Political  Science— of  Political  Economy,  and  of  thab 
practical  discretion  which  is  acquired  in  administering  any  sys- 
tem of  relief,  whether  voluntary  or  statutory.  In  this  case,  it 
is  the  office  of  Christianity  to  call  out  the  benevolent  affections, 
and  to  impart  to  them  a  momentum  which  at  length  prevuls 
over  the  sluggishness,  and  the  selfishness,  and  the  blind  prejudice 
that  stands  in  its  way.  The  Gospel  generates  the  emotion,  and 
keeps  it  in  a  state  of  efficient  activity ;  and  then  the  office  oi^ 
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Political  Science  is  so  to  instruct,  and  to  inform  this  power  of 
^mpathy,  that  the  end  it  aims  at,  namely,  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  wretched,  shall  indeed  be  secured. 

Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  what  we  suppose  as  jet  to  take 
place,  is  analogous  to  what  we  have  here  referred  to  as  actually 
taking  place.  The  Bible  will  afford  no  direct  aid  in  digesting 
political  constitutions,  or  in  framing  enactments  intended  to  re- 
gulate the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  define  the  respective  rights  and 
privileges  of  classes.  From  the  Bible  we  shall  never  be  able  fairly 
to  extort  any  such  things  as  a  criminal  code,  or  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion, or  a  scheme  for  regulating  or  for  restricting  the  employment 
of  capital :  it  was  given  to  the  world  for  no  such  purposes.  But 
is  it  therefore  not  available  for  giving  effect  to  those  measures  of 
amelioration  which  a  ripened  political  science  shall  point  to  and 
authenticate?  We  are  confiaent  that  it  is  thus  available,  and 
believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  present  nri^ent  perils  of  the 
count^  a.^  the  means'  destined  for  bringing  o^J,  from  tl.e 
depths  of  the  Christian  System,  those  long  latent  energies  of  Jus- 
tice, apart  from  which  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  political 
science  will  never  take  effect.  National  perils,  and  the  distresses 
of  classes,  while  they  compel  political  science  to  ripen  and  to 
promulgate  its  conclusions,  shall,  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  throe, » 
call  out  and  bring  into  operation,  a  salutary  force  from  the 
Christian  Code.  Political  Science  shall  determine  what  ie 
Justice,  as  between  class  and  class,  and  shall  tell  us  on  well  as- 
certained grounds  of  experience,  what  those  measures  are,  which 
may  be  looked  to  for  securing  to  each  class  its  wellbeing ;  and 
then  a  hitherto  unknown  and  unima^ned  intensity  imparted  to 
Christian  principles,  shall  break  down  all  opposition,  and  shall 
bring  out,  ill  fact,  the  true  and  the  good  in  the  structure  of 
society. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  intelligent  readei*s  of  the 
Bible,  that  in  almost  all  those  passages,  as  well  of  the  New  as 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  devout  mind  clings  to  as 
predictive  of  ultimate  felicity  for  the  human  family,  there  ap- 
pears, at  the  end  of  the  vista  of  hope — a  tribunal  of  Justice.  We 
entirely  put  out  of  view  every  one  of  those  passages  which,  on 
grounas  of  reasonable  interpretation,  should  be  regarde<l  as 
bearing  upon  the  adjudication  of  men,  individually,  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  an  after  life.  We  now  refer  to  those  passages  only 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  otherwise  than  as 
prophetical  of  the  condition  of  the  nations  on  earth.  The 
Messiah's  kingdom  in  this  world,  (we  are  implying  no  opinion 
as  to  what  is  called  ^'  the  Personal  Reign,")  this  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  David  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which  convey,  as  its 
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distinctively  characteristic  feature,  the  idea  oi  a  stem  miim- 
nistration  of  Justice,  and  of  Justice  for  heretofore  oppressed 
classes.  The  instances  are  very  many,  and  they  all  bear  one 
import,  and  they  might  all  be  brought  under  int^rpretatioiiy  as 
various  expressions  of  that  prediction — ill  as  it  seems  to  accord 
with  what  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel^  and 
which  the  Son  of  Man  himself  utters,  when  He  promises  to  those 
wlio  shall  faithfully  ^^  keep  his  works" — and  shall  prove  them* 
selves  the  fit  ministers  ot  his  kingdom,  that  they  ^^  shall  have 
power  over  the  nations,"  and  shall  ^^  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
n*on,"  and  under  which  administration  those  nations  shall  be 
broken  to  shivers  ^^  as  the  vessels  of  the  potter."  If  this  be  a 
prediction  quoted  from  the  second  Psalm,  and  throwing  it  for- 
ward to  the  period  of  Messiah's  triumphant  entrance  upon  his 
kingdom,  then  it  indicates  in  the  clearest  manner  what  we  now 
assume,  namely,  that  a  dispensation  of  inflexible  justice — jus- 
tice for  the  nations,  and  administered  on  behalf  of  the  wretched, 
shall  be  that  which  is  to  fill  up  the  intentions  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  upon  earth. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the  same  purport  than  is  the  tenor 
of  the  seventy-second  Psalm.  That  it  is  predictive  of  the  Mes- 
siah's rule  on  earth  has  always  been  believed.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  foreshowing  of  a  rule  of  right  coming  in  upon  inveterate 
wrongs,  and  subsisting  and  contmuing  for  a  lengthened  period 
to  carry  forward  its  purposes,  while  wrong  also  coexists.  The 
Messiah  shall  '^  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness,  and  thy 
poor  with  judgment,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor." 
Let  the  Psalm  be  read  anew  with  this  idea — ^that  it  holds  forth 
the  principal  characteristic  of  a  future  dispensation,  the  end  of 
which  shall  be  universal  peace  on  earth.  The  thirty-second 
chapter  of  Isaiah  bears  entirely  the  same  import — "  A  king  shall 
reign  in  righteousness,"  under  whom  "  princes  shall  rule  in 
ju(^ment."  An  efficacious  development  of  the  first  principles 
of  morality — principles  taking  precedence  of  motives  of  bmievolenee 
— shall  bring  in  the  epoch  of  tranquil  happiness,  and  thus  *^  the 
work  of  RIGHTEOUSNESS  sball  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  right- 
ousness  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 

Hitherto  Christianity  has  won  its  praise,  and  has  demonstrated 
its  heavenly  origin,  far  more  conspicuously  as  an  impulse  of  mercy, 
and  as  bringing  relief  for  the  wretched,  than  as  a  rule  of  right. 
So  long  as  the  world  has  been  managing  its  own  afifairs  in  its 
own  way,  the  Gospel  has  wandered  hither  and  thither  over 
the  fiekf,  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  victims  of  cruelty,  and 
pouring  in  its  own  oil  and  wine.  But  when  the  time  comes 
for  Christ  to  rule  the  world,  then  those  offices  of  jnercy  which 
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in  times  past  have  been  its  f^lory,  shall  take  a  subordinate  place, 
so  that  the  stem  enerj^es  of  justice  may  bear  sway.  Is  not  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm  a  prediction  of  Messiah's  reign  on  earth  1  and 
what  is  its  tone?  it  is  the  very  same.  A  stem  and  martial 
administration  of  justice  among  the  nations  is,  in  a  word,  what 
it  means ;  and  this  is  the  mariiing  feature,  the  note  of  recogni- 
tion, whereby  the  coming  in  of  Messiah's  kii^om  shall  be  known 
and  shall  be  hailed  by  his  P^ple : — thus  shall  the  redeemed 
nations  greet  his  advent — ^^  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O 
Most  Mighty ;  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  because  of  (for 
the  sake  of)  truth,  and  meekness,  and  righteousness,  and  thy 
right  liand  (administrative  energy)  shall  teach  thee  terrible 
things."  ^^  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  st^tre" 

Tne  pith  of  these,  and  or  many  other  well-remembered  pas- 
sages, is  this — that,  at  ike  endy  and  when  the  Divine  scheme  is 
winding  up,  and  is  reaching  its  long-intended  and  long-post- 
poned purpose,  the  religion  of  Christ  shall  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  social  and  national  condition  of  mankind — a  heretofore  un- 
thought  of  development  of  the  eternal  laws  of  justice.  In  the 
midst  of  that  glare  of  glory  which  prophetic  Scripture  instructs 
and  encourages  us  to  look  to  with  easer  hope — ^in  the  very  midst 
of  that  heavenly  effulgence,  there  is  aiscemible  a  symbol  sharply 
defined  by  its  dark  contour  against  the  brightness  of  the  vision, 
and  it  is  the  '^  Iron  sceptre"  of  Messiah's  kingdom  that  we  there 
descry. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  speak  of  the  Future — and  of  the  Christian 
Future — and  of  the  Christian  futurity  of  the  British  people — 
we  should  not  think  of  predicting  catastrophes ; — not  because 
catastrophes  may  not  actually  come,  for  they  may  seem  quite 
probable ;  but  because  they  do  not  lie  within  our  ken.  II  e  do 
not  profess  to  be  prophets.  We  have  learned  that  political  cal- 
culations are  cobwebs,  or  are  likely  to  be  swept  away  like  cob- 
webs, and  that  Biblical  calculations,  if  definite,  are  perilous,  and 
too  often  illusory.  What  we  are  thinking  of  is  the  development 
of  a  principle,  and  which  is  a  main  element  of  revealed  religion, 
and  which,  hitherto,  has  not  merely  had  a  too  feeble  influence 
upon  men  individually,  but  which  has  never  yet  taken  a  forcible 
hold  of  any^  social  system,  or  had  a  conspicuous  part  in  adjusting 
and  rectifying  the  political  and  economic  relationship  of  classes. 
Then  a  step  rarther  we  advance  in  conjecturing  that  tnose  sho(!k.s 
of  the  European  earthquake  which  have  in  them  a  social,  rather 
than  a  merely  political  meaning,  shall  so  afiect  this  countrv  as 
to  bring  out  the  latent  energy  of  the  religion  which  we  (alone 
almost  among  the  nations)  cordially  adhere  to  and  profess. 
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This  cleveloproent  of  a  latent  principle  mnst  come  on  along 
with,  and  as  consequent  npon,  a  new  penisal  of  the  Scriptares — 
that  is  to  say,  the  perusal  of  them  in  a  new  light.  The  Refor* 
mation  brought  about  such  a  new  perusal  of  them,  or  a  read- 
ing of  things  that  had  often  been  read  before,  but  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  understood.  Methodism  was  produced  and  carried 
forward  by  the  means  of  such  a  fresh  residing  of  the  words  of 
life.  And  has  not  the  Missionary  zeal  given  us,  in  a  sense,  a 
new  Bible  ?  has  it  not  brought  out  of  their  dark  comers  scores 
of  bright  passages  that  had  barely  been  noticed  by  our  prede- 
cessors? Within  these  forty  years  the  Bible  has  come  to  be 
what  it  never  was  before,  namely,  a  Missionary  Manual.  So 
sliall  it  be  when  the  first  putting  forth  of  the  Iron  Sceptre 
sliall  attract  all  eyes,  and  shall  carry  trembling  and  awe 
into  the  slumbering  consciences  of  professed  Christians.  It 
would  not  have  been  equitable  at  any  time  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent Missionary  era,  to  nave  brought  an  indictment  against  the 
Christian  ministry  at  large  on  the  ground  of  its  neglect  of  those 
missionary  texts  which  we  have  at  length  learned  to  understand  as 
an  imperative  command  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands. 
For  U8  now  to  neglect  this  duty,  and  to  overlook  these  text«,  would 
be  to  bring  down  upon  ourselves  the  heaviest  guilt.  But  our 
fathers  had  not  been  awakened  so  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  the 
time  was  not  come,  and  all  slumbered  until  it  came. 

It  is  the  same  as  to  a  large  class  of  passages,  the  clear  import 
of  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  set  Wore  the  people  from  the 
pulpit.  Passages  there  are,  which,  when  the  time  of  awakening 
comes,  shall  break  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  Christian  congrega- 
tions. The  preacher  will  tremble  as  he  takes  his  text,  and  the 
people  will  tremble  as  they  hear  it  expounded  and  applied, 
what  will  then  be  new?  not  the  text,  or  the  interpretation  of  it, 
as  if  critical  ingenuity  had  at  last  dug  down  upon  some  fossil 
sense  that  had  never  before  been  thought  of.  What  will  be  new 
will  be  a  mind  to  accept  as  true,  and  as  applicable  to  ourselves, 
some  of  the  simplest  and  the  most  intelligible  phrases  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Bible. 

The  eliciting  and  the  establishment  of  any  one  class  of  truths 
has  almost  always  involved  a  temporary  occnltation  of  some  other 
truth.  So  it  has  been,  that  while  the  import  of  Scripture,  as  a 
message  of  pardon  and  a  revelation  of  free  grace,  has  been  re- 
covered, and  has  been  set  clear  of  the  incrustations  of  sixteen 
centuries,  the  not  incompatible,  but  antagonistic  import  of  Scrip- 
ture, as*  revealing  a  great  scheme  of  retribution,  has  well-nigh  been 
lost  sight  of.  But  now — so  we  may  safely  conclude — now  that 
the  doctrine  of  grace  is  fully  recoverecl,  and  now  that  it  has  taken 
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its  due  place  in  the  belief  of  Protestant  Churches,  whence  it 
shall  never  again  be  removed — ^now  may  that  other  truth,  upon 
the  counteractive  influence  of  which  the  equipoise  of  revelation 
depends — now  may  it  without  risk  be  fiilly  brought  forward,  be 
boldly  announced,  and  authoritatively  enforced.  If  the  doctrines 
of  grace  are  irrefragably  certain,  not  less  certain  is  the  doctrine 
of  an  administrative  scheme  of  government,  exact,  universal,  un- 
deviating,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  Eternal  Justice  is 
to  be  honoured. 

But  how  shall  we  reconcile  principles  so  contradictory,  or  how 
expound  the  Gospel  and  the  Law,  so  as  to  save  the  integrity  of 
both?  To  attempt  this  is  not  our  task.  An  easy  task  shall  it 
be  when  the  Bible  comes  to  be  listened  to,  theological  logic  apart 
— an  easy  task  shall  it  be  when  Christianity  has  developed  its 
ultimate  energy,  as  an  expression  of  eternal  rectitude  ! 

It  would  not  perhaps  oe  extremely  difficult  to  follow  out  in 
idea  that  chain  of  causes  which  may  bring  about  among  ourselves, 
and  ere  long,  such  a  development  as  we  have  spoken  of.  Our 
social  condition,  especially  as  a  mercantile  and  a  manufacturing 
community,  is  becoming  every  year  more  critical,  and  more  per- 
plexing; meantime,  the  now  present  and  unlooked  for  convul* 
sions  of  the  continental  nations  are  reacting  upon  us,  in  a  manner 
which  the  boldest  minds  dare  not  distinctly  look  at,  or  inquire 
into.  A  moment  may  come,  and  it  is  perhaps  at  hand,  when 
social  perplexities  must  in  some  manner  be  met  and  disposed  of. 
But  shall  we  meet  them  as  they  have  been  met  in  France,  by 
murderous  collisions  of  class  with  class — by  street  slaughter — 
by  the  mowing  down  of  mobs  with  artillery,  and  by  a  plunge 
tlirough  blood-reeking  revolutions,  to  land  upon  the  terra  finna 
of  a  military  des]X)tism  ?  Not  so ;  may  we  not  devoutly  ho])e 
it?  But  if  not,  then  it  must  be  in  another  manner,  and  in  a 
manner  which  shall  throw  an  unwonted  stress  upon  the  moral 
energies  of  the  country,  or  upon  the  religious  convictions  of  all 
classes. 

Destitution  and  distress,  perhaps  enhanced  and  diflnsed,  or  if 
not  actually  increased,  yet  reported,  adduced,  and  brought  out 
more  distinctly  to  view  than  at  present  it  is, — this  exhibition  of 
suffering,  must  at  the  same  moment  quicken  the  alarms  of  states- 
men, and  excite  in  an  extreme  degree  the  sympathies  of  the  more 
feeling  portion  of  the  community.  The  sluggishness  of  public 
men  will  be  broken  in  upon,  and  large  measures  of  relief  will  be 
thought  of  and  propounded.  At  the  same  time,  such  arrange- 
ments and  mitigations  as  ^^  charity"  can  command,  will  be  had 
recourse  to.  But  it  will  quickly  be  discovered  that  the  social 
problem  is  one  that  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  on  any  such  ground 
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as  this.  The  diiBculty  is  too  mighty  to  be  diqxMed  of  delicatdy 
and  lovingly.  The  malady  is  of  a  sort  that  will  not  jrield  to 
emulgents — the  lotion  of  sympathy  frets  the  patient  as  much  as 
it  soothes  his  anguish.  In  a  word,  although  mercy  is  never  out 
of  season,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  era  of  mercy,  as  chief  agent  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  classes,  is  past  After  a  brief  and 
awful  pause,  it  shall  be  acknowled^d  that  the  era  of  Right  has 
come  on.     But  Right — whence  is  it  to  be  derived,  or  from  what 

1)rinciples  reasoned  out,  or  by  what  sanctions  authenticated,  or 
)y  wl^at  penalties  enforced  t  If  it  were  attempted,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  make  out  and  to  define  the  limits  of  social  justice, 
on  any  principle  known  to  the  British  Constitution,  this  method 
of  procedure  could  bring  out  no  results  commensurate  with  the 
occasion,  and  for  this  reason,  that  no  such  occasion,  no  such  social 
crisis,  no  such  portentous  problem,  has  ever  been  contemplated, 
much  less  provided  for,  by  the  British  Constitution,  or  oy  any 
other  political  framework,  ancient  or  modem. 

If  recourse  were  had,  in  such  an  emergency,  to  abstract  doc- 
trines, or  to  scholastic  systems  of  moral  pliiiosophy,  or  to  some 
theory,  happening  just  then  to  be  in  vogue,  nothing  hut  inter^ 
minable  debates  could  be  the  consequence.  Universities  might 
wrangle  for  ten  years,  before  any  conclusion  which  practical  men 
could  comprehend,  and  adopt,  could  be  arrived  at.  We  ai^  not 
however  without  resource.  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  it  is  a  recognised  and  consti- 
tutional authority.  Moreover,  Christianity  is  the  cordial  belief 
of  great  masses  of  the  people — upper,  and  middle,  and  lower ;  it 
is  therefore  an  authority,  the  intervention  of  which  would  readily 
and  gladly  be  bailed,  not  by  one  rank  or  interest,  but  by  muhi-* 
tudes  of  every  rank,  and  especially  so  in  an  hour  of  fear  and  per* 
plexity. 

What  then  is  it  that  might,  at  such  a  moment,  take  place  ? 
not,  as  we  have  already  said — that  Revelation  should  be  bmught 
in  to  supersede  the  functions  of  civil  society ;  far  from  it.  Legis^ 
lative  wisdom,  and  statesmanlike  ability,  and  practical  good  sense, 
would  combine  to  devise,  to  digest,  and  to  elaborate  the  measures 
best  to  be  adopted ;  and  tlien,  those  measures  having  been  as-« 
sented  to,  and  approved — Bible  Force  would  come  in  to  carry 
them  through,  sweeping  away  irresistibly,  all  oppositions  of  class 
selfishness  and  prejudice.  Such  and  such  measures  (and  we 
should  quite  overstep  what  we  think  to  be  our  function  in  pre* 
suming  to  specify  them)  having  been  propounded  and  discussed, 
and  voted  as  good,  not  by  tne  l^siature  merely,  but  by  the 
British  people,  there  would  be  no  question  whether  they  should, 
or  coula,  be  put  iQ  ibroe.    Public  men  will  have  devised  these 
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measures,  the  legislature  will  have  passed  them,  and  then  hea- 
ven itself  will  see  to  what  remains.  Neither  Moses  nor  the  pro- 
phets, neither  David,  nor  Solomon,  nor  Isaiah,  nor  Jeremiah,  nor 
Ezekiel,  nor  Paul,  nor  James,  nor  even  our  blessed  Lord,  will 
teach  us  how  to  frame  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  on  what  grounds 
of  political  expediency  societies  should  be  constituted ;  but  when 
Parliaments  have  ascertained  what  it  is  which  a  crisis  demands, 
and  when  experienced  writers  have  informed  us  in  what  modes 
our  endeavours  may  best  be  carried  forward,  then  prophets  and 
apostles,  in  tones  never  before  listened  to,  shall  enjoin  the  due 
performance  of  the  part  which  we  have  thus  assigned  to  our- 
selves. 

When  once  Bible  pow^eb  has,  by  any  such  social  crisis,  been 
brought  to  bear,  in  an  open  manner,  upon  national  interests — 
when  once  the  '^  sign  of  the  Son  of  man"  has  thus  been  seen  in 
the  political  heavens — when  the  iron  sceptre  has  caught  all  eyes, 
that  is  to  say,  when  Christ's  authority  shall,  in  a  signal  instance, 
have  prevailed  in  controlling  state  aiFairs,  then  shall  this  same 
power  be  seen  to  be  taking  effect  in  a  thousand  instances  that 
were  not  at  first  thought  of.  Sympathy  and  mercy,  aj^lied  as 
they  have  been,  and  are,  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  en- 
dured by  classes,  are  like  the  fragrant  ointment  poured  forth 
by  piety  and  love;  but  the  word  of  truth  and  justice  when 
once  it  shall  be  uttered,  shall  take  effect  upon  the  diseased  social 
body  in  another  manner : — "  Go,  for  thou  art  healed  of  thy 
plague."  To  what  an  incalculable  extent  would  the  weight  of 
distress  now  pressing  upon  all  classes  be  relieved,  simply  by  an 
efficacious  recovery  of,  and  return  to,  public  and  private  recti- 
tude !  If  commercial  reverses  visit  us  periodically,  as  pestilence 
and  famine  may  visit  us,  in  the  form  of  judgments  from  hea\*en, 
how  greatly  are  these  reverses  aggravated,  as  they  affect  classes, 
and  individuals,  by  the  defective  morality  to  which  custom  and 
familiarity  have  given  a  loose  sanction  !  There  may  be  room  to 
question  whether  even  the  most  disastrous  of  those  overthrows 
which  the  trading  and  commercial  classes  have  sustained,  would 
have  occurred  at  all,  had  there  been  diffused  through  all  classes 
a  higher-toned  morality. 

All  thinking  persons  feel  that  the  never  yet  adjusted  rela* 
tionship  of  class  to  class,  in  our  social  systems,  is  an  urgent 
problem,  carrying  with  it  every  kind  of  difficulty,  and  which 
the  now-pending  revolutionary  conflicts  between  classes,  on  the 
Continent,  are  rendering  more  difficult  and  more  perilous  every 
day  among  ourselves.  Great  organic  changes,  or  measures  equi- 
valent to  organic  changes,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Uie  social 
malady — or  otherwise  it  will,  in  this  country  as  it  has  in  France^ 
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come  to  its  crisis  spontaneously,  and  with  an  accompaniment 
of  the  direst  calamities.  These  changes,  or  these  measmres  of 
relief,  we  believe  to  surpass  the  powers  of  the  legislature  to  give 
effect  to  them,  even  if  they  do  not  surpass  its  wisdom  to  devise. 
The  alternative  therefore  is  the  occurrence  of  a  terrific  crisis,  and 
tlie  repetition  of  such  at  short  intervals ;  or  else  the  bringing  in 
of  a  force  new  to  politics,  and  hitherto  latent  in  the  inspu:ed 
writings. 

It  has  been  latent,  hitherto,  because  that  state  of  the  social 
system  which  should  bring  it  into  activity  belongs  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  itself  now  only  partially  developea.    What  might 
be   called  social  consciousness  is  that  which  distinguishes  the 
civilized  communities  of  modem   times.      This  consciousness 
implies,  not  only  a  wide  spread  cognizance  of  the  condition  of 
the  several  classes  that  make  up  the  body  politic,  but  a  feeling 
]>ervading  each  class,  and  connecting  each  with  the  others,  bv  a 
sort  of  vital  sympathy.     The  body  politic  is  continually  coming 
into  nearer  and  nearer  analogy  with  animal  life.    There  is  within 
it  one  sensorium,  toward  which  all  sensations  tend,  and  one  ner- 
vous system,  affected  throughout  by  any  morbid  condition  of  any 
1>art,  or  member.     Representative  government,  whether  it  may 
>e  more  or  less  complete,  theoretically,  or  practically  well  man- 
a<;ed,  is  but  one  of  tne  modes  of  national  consciousness,  and  only 
one  medium  of  the  national  volitions.     Through  the  press,  and 
by  the  means  of  that  extended  and  instantaneous  mterchange  of 
feeling  and  will  which  belong  to  a  commercial  state,  and  which 
the  recently  contrived  velocities  of  correspondence  and  of  transit 
so  wonderfully  facilitate,  every  thing  that  is  anywhere  thought, 
felt,  suffered,  intended,  willed,  or  done,  is  instantly  reported,  un- 
derstood, and  (to  use  a  physiological  term)  is  duly  assimilated, 
and  is  commingled,  either  as  aliment,  or  as  medicament,  or  as 
infection,  or  as  poison,  with  the  system. 

But  this  universally  diffused  social  consciousness  brings  with 
it  a  relationship,  between  class  and  class,  of  mutual  dependence, 
and  of  obligation,  whicli  otherwise  could  not  be  alleged.  Men 
who  live  under  an  absolute  despotism,  as  in  Turkey  or  Russia, 
witness  individually  the  wrongs  that  are  endured  by  others  in- 
dividually, or  by  classes,  with  apathy,  or  with  sympathy,  as  it 
may  happen,  yet  with  no  consciousness  of  an  implied  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  no  sense  of  moral  reciprocity.  But  whether 
we  distinctly  admit  the  fact  or  not,  ihe  feeling  that  spontaneously 
arises  in  every  bosom,  on  parallel  occasions,  in  countries  where 
the  agents  of  government  are  responsible,  where  there  is  popular 
representation,  a  free  press,  anu  absolute  liberty  of  speech  and 
action,  is  wholly  of  another  sort.    This  feeling  has  in  it  some* 
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thing  of  that  tumultuous  restlessness  which  attaches  to  the  active 
moral  sentiments.  The  reported  sufferings  of  classes,  or  the 
knowledge  of  their  degradation,  their  ignorance,  and  their  hope- 
less destitution,  excites,  (at  least  in  sound  minds,)  not  compassion 
simply,  but  a  self-reproaching  disquiet,  of  which  we  do  not  easily 
rid  ourselves.  "  These  things,"  we  say  to  ourselves,  and  to  one 
another,  ^'  ought  not  so  to  be  :  they  must  not  be  suffered :  some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  attempted,  to  bring  in  a  remedy." 

^w,  this  is  a  modern  feeling :  it  is  the  accompaniment  of 
an  advancing  political  condition;  and  it  is  the  symptom  of 
the  diffused  vitality  of  the  social  system.  What  then  fol- 
lows ?  or  what  is  it  that  must  take  place  in  consequence  of  this 
vitalizing  of  the  social  mass?  In  a  country  within  which  a 
definite  moral  code  is  recognised  as  of  ultimate  authority,  and  is 
bowed  to  because  its  sanctions  are  held  to  be  valid,  in  such  a 
country  it  is  inevitable  that  this  same  moral  code,  which  hereto- 
fore was  only  of  private  interpretation,  or  which  took  little  effect 
except  as  it  bore  upon  the  conscience  of  the  individual  in  his 
behaviour  toward  individuals — this  code,  sustained  by  its  awful 
sanctions,  must,  and  will,  eventually,  come  into  effective  ope- 
ration, as  bearing  upon  what  we  may  call  the  social,  or  the 
political  conscience.  In  this  country  the  decisively  practical 
turn  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  dislike  of  abstract  or  meta- 
physical reasoning,  as  applied  to  substantial  interests,  happily 
comes  in  to  aid  the  national  feeling  in  favour  of  Christianity  as 
an  ultimate  authority  in  morals.  Already  we  may  discern  the 
onward  movement  of  a  silent  process,  which  is  bringing  all  the 
difficult  questions  of  class  wellbeing  up  to  the  tribunal  of  the  one 
recognised  religious  authority.  Unless  dire  catastrophes  should 
come  in  to  throw  us  aback,  and  to  break  up  the  social  machinery, 
it  must  ere  long  come  about,  in  this  country,  and  notwithstana- 
ing  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  and  impiety  in  the  highest  and  in 
the  lowest  classes,  that  these  political  problems  will  be  dealt  with 
on  the  ground  of  right,  as  affirmed,  defined,  or  implied,  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

The  present  turmoil  throughout  Europe,  and  in  France  espe- . 
cially,  is  going  on,  no  one  can  guess  toward  what  issue,  unless 
it  be  military  despotism,  because  nothing  is  recognised  abroad  as 
fixed  and  unquestionable ;  nothing  is  bowed  to  as  of  ultimate 
authority ;  nothing  is  reverenced  because  it  is  held  to  be  sustained 
by  sanctions.  But  it  is  not  so  among  ourselves ;  and  in  any  case 
in  which  a  mass  is  internally  agitated,  the  parts  in  movement 
will  arrange  themselves  at  length  around  the  one  part  or  element 
that  is  fixed.  In  England,  although  every  thing  may  be  brought 
under  discussion,  and  every  thing  sacred  may  be  questioned ;  yet 
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not  for  ever.  The  religious  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  instructed  classes  are  firm.  The  Christian  belief  of  the 
British  people  is  an  anchorage,  and  it  is  a  fttlcrnm,  and  it  is  a 
foundation ;  and  the  agitations  that  shake  the  nations  only  tend 
to  throw  so  much  the  more  sti'ess  upon  this  one  and  only  point 
of  immovable  support,  which  the  civilized  world  feels  to  be  any- 
where under  its  feet. 

Facts  and  appearances  irreconcilable  with  any  such  supposi- 
tion as  this  might  readily  be  alleged ;  and  the  hope  it  would 
encourage  might  easily  be  made  to  appear  chimerical.  We  pro- 
fess it,  nevertheless,  and  are  bold  to  say  that,  while  diffident 
of  any  interpretation  of  Apocalyptic  symbols,  we  discern,  amid 
the  alarms  and  confusions  of  the  passing  hour,  bright  indicar 
tions  of  the  coming  on  of  that  last  development  of  the  Christian 
system,  which  is  the  drift  of  all  prophecy,  and  which  shall 
render  Christianity,  toward  the  nations,  a  dispensation  of  Jus- 
tice, more  prominently  than  hitherto  it  has  been  a  dispensation 
of  mercy.* 


*  It  is  not  an  approvable  practice  to  place  at  the  head  of  an  article  the  title  of 
a  book  of  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  course  of  it  We  condemn,  therefore,  in  this 
instance,  what  we  have  done,  and  can  only  say  that  we  should  hold  it  to  be  not 
merely,  in  a  literary,  but  in  a  inoral  sense,  wrong,  so  to  treat  any  living  writer.  In 
this  case  many  of  our  readers  will  long  ago  have  formed  their  own  opmion  of  the 
remarkable  essay  of  which  the  little  volume  before  us  is  a  good  reprint.  The 
merits  of  this  essay,  or  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  that  attention  which  it  has  lately 
received,  could  not  be  properly  considered  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages. 
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Art.  IX, — 1.  The  Camp  and  Barrack-room;  or  Hie  British  Army 
as  it  is.  By  a  late  Staff-sergeant  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry. 
London,  1841. 

2.  T/ie  AtUobiography  of  a  Working  Man.  By  "  One  who  has 
whistled  at  the  Plough."  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
1848. 

3.  Recollections  of  Rifleman  Harris.  Edited  by  Henry  Curling, 
Esquire,  Half-pay,  52d  Regiment.     London,  1848. 

4.  Hansards  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  91.  (Third  volume 
ofthe  Session  of  1847.) 

In  this  ^"eat  year  of  the  Christian  era,  1848,  it  is,  doubtless,  a 
very  humiliating  feet,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  have 
been  voting  away  large  sums  of  public  money  for  the  purchase  and 
the  support  of  the  instruments  and  agents  of  human  destruction. 
It  is  a  very  humiliating  fact,  we  say,  but  it  is  one  which  stares  us 
most  obtrusively  in  the  face.  Our  better  re^on  may  revolt 
against  it — Christian  morality  may  deplore  it — but  there  stands 
TH£  SOLDIER  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

There  he  is — the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  great  thing 
called  an  Army.  A  great  thing  wondemiUy  organized — most 
ingeniously  devised ;  a  very  imposing,  a  very  costly  thing,  made 
up  of  very  varied  materials,  but  most  homogeneous  as  a  whole. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  it  does  not  contain.  Nothing  so  hard, 
nothing  so  soft ;  nothing  so  full,  nothing  so  empty ;  nothing  so 
gay,  nothing  so  mournful,  as  not  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Light 
plumes,  ana  heavy  ordnance ;  the  empty  drum  and  the  well- 
charged  shell ;  the  gay  music,  and  the  mournful  funeral-pall — 
there  are  all  sorts  of  contrasts  and  contrarieties  in  it,  but  how 
complete  a  thing  is  it  as  a  whole !  Look  at  the  intricacy  of  its 
machinery — the  wonderful  adhesiveness  of  its  parts — theunity  and 
integrity  of  it.  Dispersed  though  it  be  in  a  fragmentary  state  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  there  are  chains  and  wires,  which 
take  no  account  of  space,  keeping  it  together  as  surely  and  irre- 
fragably  as  though  it  were  a  compact  mass.  Within  this  mighty 
circle,  there  is  nothing  so  majestic — nothing  so  insignificant, 
as  not  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other. 
The  minutest  component  of  that  great  fact — the  British  Army, 
has  an  intimate  affinity  and  is  a  matter  of  immediate  concern- 
ment to  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  the  realities,  who  give 
a  dignity  and  a  radiance  to  the  whole.  There  is  a  link,  which 
unites  the  small  child  who  tinkles  the  triangle  with  the  mighty 
warrior  who  conquers  nations,  overturns  dynasties,  and  revolu- 
tionizes the  worlcl.  The  voice  of  that  small  hero  of  tlie  triangle 
may  make  itself  heard  by  the  great  hero  of  history ;  and  not  so 
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insignificant  is  the  child — being  an  atom  of  that  great  compre- 
hensive army,  but  that  his  injuries  will  be  resented  and  redressed 
by  the  veteran  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  a  hundred  orders. 

It  is  no  bad  sign  of  the  times,  though  better  signs  our  suc- 
cessors may  be  called  to  discourse  upon  in  the  five-hundredth 
Number  of  this  Review,  that  England  has  just  begun  seriously 
to  concern  hei-self  about  the  condition  of  the  men  who  fight  her 
baftles  abroad,  and  guard  her  property  at  home.  Better  soldiers 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  they  snould  be — for  they  have  beaten 
nearly  all  the  world  ;  but  it  would  seem  nothing  so  difficult  to 
render  them  better  men.  Hitherto  almost  everything  has  been 
against  them.  They  have  been  bad  because  they  have  not  been 
expected  to  be  better.  The  world  has  set  a  mark  upon  them, 
and  they  have  not  belied  their  credentials.  It  seems,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  have  been  our  pleasure  to 
call  them  the  most  depraved  of  men,  and  our  study  to  keep  them 
so.  As  a  priviieged  class  of  evil-doers  they  have  been  regarded, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  society  were  unwilling  to  disturb  a 
time-hallowed  fact  of  sucn  universal  acceptation.  There  are 
traditions  to  which  we  cling  with  extraordinary  tenacity,  and  tlie 
reprobate  character  of  the  soldier  is  one  of  them.  To  "  swear 
like  a  trooper" — "  to  drink  like  a  trooper^' — to  do  every  evil  thing 
that  is  done  under  the  sun  "like  a  trooper" — are  legendary 
forms  of  speech  which  we  do  not  very  willingly  dismiss  mto  the 
limbo  of  worn-out  superstitions.  There  are  conventional  notions 
of  a  soldier  much  cherished  by  the  civilian,  which  work  out  their 
own  realization.  When  men  are  not  expected  to  be  better,  there 
is  little  chance  of  their  ever  becoming  so. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  soldier  so  heartily  despised 
as  in  England  :  and  in  none  is  he  more  cordially  admired.  Men 
look  down  upon  him  with  unbounded  contempt;  women  look 
up  to  him  with  passionate  adoration.  He  is  ridiculed  on  the  one 
side ;  he  is  worshipped  on  the  other.  He  is  at  once  a  lobster 
and  a  hero.  He  is  insulted  in  the  streets ;  he  is  courted  from 
the  areas.  The  butcher's  boy  shoulders  his  empty  tray  with  a 
face  full  of  impudence,  and  the  cook-maid,  as  she  retires  with  the 

{'oint,  looks  back  at  him  with  a  face  full  of  love.  His  red  coat, 
lis  erect  carriage,  his  handsome  person,  the  halo  of  bravery  which 
surrounds  him,  gladden  the  eyes,  possess  the  imaginations,  and 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  gentler  sex,  whilst  men  think  him  a  very 
poor  creature  indeed,  because  he  may  not  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  stay  out  after  night-fall,  or  get  arunk  at  discretion. 
They  see  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  drill-sergeant — that  he 
has  sold  his  liberty  for  a  shilling  a-day — that  he  is  turned  into  a 
mere  machine,  without  an  opinion  of  his  own,  without  even  the 
ordinary  privilege  of  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen  to  wear  as 
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much  dirt  upon  his  person  as  he  pleases.  For  all  this  they 
heartily  despise  him  ;  and  because  he  is  adored  by  the  women, 
they,  moreover,  cordially  detest  him.  Besides,  he  is  mixed  up  in 
their  minds  with  some  undefined  notions  of  taxation — and  that  is 
enough  in  itself  to  render  him  the  most  unpopular  animal  in  the 
world. 

But  how  few  there  are  in  any  condition  of  life  who  trouble 
themselves  to  look  beneath  the  surface — to  penetrate  the  outer 
shell  of  this  strange  thing  we  call  a  soldier — to  associate  with  his 
name  anything  beyond  visions  of  pipe-clay,  ramrods,  sponge- 
Ataffs,  the  lunge,  and  the  ^^  rigid  miseries  of  the  goose-step." 
And  yet  he  is  an  intelligent  being,  to  a  point  a  little  above  m- 
stinct ;  and  might  be  made  a  reasonable  creature.  We  have 
tried  hard  heretofore  not  to  emancipate  him  from  the  thraldom 
which  sits  so  heavily  upon  his  moral  and  intellectual  being ;  but 
a  new  light  is  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  country.  Some 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  a  soldier  may  not  after  all 
have  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment be  it  recorded,  that  the  condition  of  the  soldier  was  in 
1847  elevated  by  both  Houses  into  a  topic  of  grave  and  earnest 
discussion. 

With  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  do  we  regard  and  with  most 
unqualified  commendation  do  we  allude  to  these  efforts  to  legis- 
late for  the  British  army  ;  and  we  speak  of  them  now  with  the 
assured  conviction  that  every  new  Session  will  advance  the 
cause  of  Militar}^  Reform,  and  give  birth  to  new  measures  caU 
culated  to  raise  the  character  of  the  soldier.  It  is  well  that  at  the 
head  of  the  measures,  which  have  already  received  the  assent  of 
Parliament  and  the  approbation  of  the  country  at  large,  should 
be  one  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  loosen  the  chains 
of  military  bondage — to  render  the  soldier,  by  the  limitation  of 
his  time  of  enforced  sei*vice,  less  of  a  slave  than  under  the  old 
soul-subduing  system  of  enlistment  for  life.  The  Bill  introduced 
in  March  1847,  by  the  present  able  and  benevolent  Secretary  at 
War,  and  generally  described,  somewhat  vaguely,  as  the  Army 
Service  Billy  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction — an  initial  step 
essential  to  the  success  of  all  after-measures  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  soldier. 

For — look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  army  is  recruited.  It 
is  a  ^*  voluntary"  system,  with  nothing  that  is  voluntary  in  it 
but  the  first  precipitate  plunge — the  folly  of  an  hour  which  is 

E regnant  with  the  repentance  of  years.  Think  what  it  is  that 
as  consigned  so  many  men  to  a  hopeless  life  of  military  servi- 
tude. Tnink  of  the  elSPorts  made  to  entrap  the  raw  material  of  a 
soldier — the  gilded  bait  which  is  cast  before  his  eyes — the  wiles 
which  are  employed  to.  delude  him  of  the  little  reason  that  he 
has — the  craft  that  is  put  forth  to  catch  and  the  violence  which 
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IS  exercised  to  keep  him.  'NVhat  can  be  more  disconra^ng  than 
his  first  initiation  mto  military  life  ?  If  thought  be  not  stagnant 
within  him — if  in  the  fiilness  of  his  suffering  all  power  of  re- 
flection has  not  utterly  died — he  must  soon  become  painfiillj 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  new  life  is  a  cheat  and  an  impos- 
ture. The  time-honoured  couplet  descriptive  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  cheated  has  to  his  case  no  application.  It  is  all  misery 
from  first  to  last — ^head-ache  at  the  beginning,  and  heart-ache  to 
the  end.     He  has  enh'sted  in  heedlessness  or  in  pique.     He  has 

Juarreiled  with  his  sweetheart  or  been  dismissed  by  nis  employer, 
n  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  he 
has  been  dazzled  by  the  gaudy  ribands  and  the  shining  accou- 
trements of  the  recruiting-sergeant.  Every  strip  of  coloured 
sarsenet  streaming  from  trie  cap  of  the  seducer — every  well- 
polished  plate  and  buckle  that  glitters  on  his  person — has  a  sepa- 
rate spell  to  lure  the  victim  to  destruction.  The  stirring  notes 
of  the  drum  and  the  fife  seem  to  summon  him  to  a  career  of 
glory.  He  is  intoxicated  before  the  treat  begins — ^before  the 
first  glass,  proffered  by  the  tempter,  has  been  tossed  off  in  the 
tajvroom  or  the  drinking-booth — before  the  man  of  the  gay 
ribands  has  begun  his  attractive  survey  of  the  arva  beata  dtvites 
et  insulas  over  which  lies  the  path  of  the  soldier.  It  has  been  all 
over  with  him,  we  say,  long  ago.  The  voice  of  reason — ^the 
voice  of  affection — the  voice  of  conscience — they  have  all  been 
drowned  by  the  merry  music  of  the  recruiting  party.  The  man 
of  the  ribands  stands  treat  like  a  hero,  and  talks  like  a  demi- 
god. It  is  "  far  above  singing''  to  Hodge.  He  is  all  a-gape  with 
wonder  and  delight.  Another  glass,  another  story,  and  ne  sees 
in  the  ascending  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  great  battles  fought, 
great  victories  accomplished — a  manhood  of  glory  and  an  old 
age  of  honoured  ease.  He  is  prepared  to  believe  anything  that 
is  told  him  :  his  credulity  would  grasp  even  a  Roman  triumph, 
with  himself  for  the  hero  of  it,  if  Ribands  were  only  to  set  him 
upon  the  track.  But  no  need  of  that :  he  has  taken  the  shilling 
without  it ;  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  recruiting-sergeant ;  he 
has  "  gone  for  a  soldier;"  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  gone 
creatures  make  "  the  finest  army  in  the  world." 

This  is  the  ordinary  receipt  for  making  a  soldier.  There  are 
variations,  but  not  very  important  ones.  One,  however,  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  especial  consideration,  as  it  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  that  which  we  have  above  described.  There  we  have 
seen  the  case  of  the  soldier  made  by  the  recruiting-sergeant — of 
the  victim  of  gay  ribands  and  strong  drink — of  the  simple  one 
who  swallows  the  bait  in  utter  ignorance,  to  be  terribly  unde- 
ceived. Now  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  different  per- 
sonage— a  fellow  who  is  not  to  be  charmed  by  recruiting  parties, 
rm  they  never  so  wisely ;  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
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hero  of  the  ribands ;  who  knows  tricks  worth  a  score  of  his. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  "  seen  better  days" — the  ruined  spend- 
thrift, whose  last  hope  of  raising  the  wind  is  gone ;  who  has  ex- 
hausted the  patience  and  perhaps  the  purses  of  his  friends ;  who 
has  disgraced  himself  ana  his  family ;  and  who  now,  with  the 
prospect  of  starvation  before  him,  hopeless  beggary  in  the  streets, 
or  a  residence  in  a  prison,  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  army  as  a 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  in  a  determined  spirit  of  felch-de-sey 
deliberately  enlists.  There  is  a  jaunty,  rakish,  care-worn  look 
about  him.  Outwardly  and  inwardly,  to  use  his  own  language, 
he  is  desperately  "  seedy."  He  has  nothing  but  youth  m  his 
favour ;  and  drink  and  debauchery  have  pretty  well  eased  him 
even  of  that  recommendation.  lie  looks  older  than  he  is  ;  he 
has  far  less  stamina  than  Hodge — but  then  he  is  a  trifle  less 
clumsy.  He  will  get  through  his  drill  quicker  than  the  bump- 
kin, if  he  choose ;  out  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  choose. 
He  knows  that  he  has  taken  the  last  plunge,  and  has  ceased  to 
care  about  himself.  He  has  long  ago  forfeited  his  self-respect, 
and  he  has  never  had  any  delusions  about  the  glory  of  military 
life.  He  has  enlisted,  in  all  probability,  for  foreign  service  :  he 
is  going  to  the  East  Indies.  In  the  eyes  of  Hodge  the  army  is 
the  array  ;  he  neither  knows  nor  cares  what  particular  section  of 
it  is  doomed  to  absorb  his  life.  Well-bom  knows  better.  He 
has  an  idea  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  He  chooses  his  own 
regiment,  knowing  its  destination  ;  he  is  not  beguiled  by  vagrant 
ribands  at  country  fairs,  but  he  goes  deliberately  to  the  depot 
of  the  regiment  he  has  selected,  and  settles  the  matter  with  all 
his  faculties  about  him.  His  desire  is  to  leave  the  country  at  the 
country ''s  expense ;  and  he  thinks,  on  the  whole,  that  he  would 
rather  go  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  convict. 

Here  we  have  the  two  extremes  of  recruit  manufacture — the 
first  sample,  it  must  be  understood,  belongs  to  a  very  large,  and 
the  second  to  a  very  small  class.  There  is  an  intermediate  state 
which  seems  to  unite  something  of  the  simplicity  of  Hodge  with 
the  intelligence  of  Well-bom.  Between  the  country  bumpkin 
and  the  rmned  clerk  or  broken  gentleman  stands  the  artizan  or 
mechanic.  Of  1000  recruits  it  may  be  estimated  that  628  are 
agricultural  labourers  and  servants,  310  artizans  and  mechanics, 
43  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  the  residue  of  19,  gentlemen's  sons, 
in  various  shapes — as  medical  students,  lawyers,  &c.  This  is  the 
distribution  guaranteed  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  question  it^  accuracy.  Neither  are  we 
inclined  to  question  the  truth  of  the  assertion  put  forth  by  the 
same  authority — that  the  agricultural  labourers  make  the  best 
soldiers,  and  the  gentlemen's  sons  considerably  the  worst.  We 
have  known  examples  to  the  contrary,  but  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
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turb  our  belief  in  the  soundness  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas'  estimate 
of  the  general  character  of  gentlemen  recruits.  We  admit  that 
the  army  gains  little  by  them— they  are  Her  Majesty's  hard 
bargains.  "  What  then  f "  the  opponents  of  the  Limited  En- 
listment Act  answer — "  a  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  commending 
and  supporting  the  bill,  upon  the  plea  of  its  drawing  into  the 
army  a  better  class  of  recruits.""  A  schoolboy  would  be  whipt  for 
being  so  out  in  his  logic.  The  well-born  scamps  of  whom  we 
speak  do  not  constitute  a  better,  but  a  worse  class  of  recruits ; 
they  belong,  indeed,  to  the  very  worst.  There  is  not  a  military 
reformer,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  who  would  ever  think  of  in- 
cluding in  any  "  better  class  "  the  scum  of  the  aristocracy.  What 
we  wisli  to  attract  to  the  ranks  of  the  army,  designating  them  as 
a  better  class,  are  better  members  of  the  same  grades  of  society. 
We  would  fain  see  men,  whether  born  in  a  hovel  or  in  a  man- 
sion, carry  the  best  of  themselves  to  the  army ;  we  would  fain 
see  them  enter  our  ranks,  not  with  broken  fortunes,  beggars  alike 
in  character  and  in  substance,  but  with  the  lustre  of  no  failure 
and  no  disgrace  upon  them — in  the  flush  of  youthful  hope,  and 
the  freshness  of  youthful  innocence,  looking  to  the  profession  of 
the  soldier  as  one  to  elevate  him  above,  not  to  sink  nim  beneath 
his  fellows,  to  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  subsistence,  to 
place  him  in  a  respectable  position,  and  to  call  into  action — not 
as  now  hopelessly  to  repress — all  the  best  instincts  of  humanity. 
The  army  has  been  too  long  regarded  as  a  vast  social  cess-pool 
or  sewer,  into  which  the  officourings  of  every  class  are  carried 
by  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances — a  reservoir  for  every 
imaginable  description  of  human  filth  and  human  rubbish.  One 
step  better  than  death  or  transportation,  men  have  turned  to  it, 
in  the  last  gasp  of  failing  fortune,  rather  than  perish  in  a  gutter, 
or  end  their  days  in  the  hulks ;  and  they  have,  ere  now,  after  a 
trial,  thinking  themselves  miserably  mistaken,  fallen  back  upon 
death  or  transportation  after  all. 

And  that  it  has  been  so,  we  have  abundance  of  evidence — 
evidence  assuming  almost  every  conceivable  shape,  to  convince 
us.  As  a  last  resource,  men  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
swept  into  the  army,  and  have  bitterly  re])ented  of  the  deed 
almost  before  it  has  been  done.  The  very  leavings  of  humanity 
though  they  be,  they  have  tried,  in  the  morning-hour  of  reflection, 
to  rise  above  that  degradation.  Society,  in  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  has  spewed  them  out ;  but  they  have  still 
recoiled  from  the  thought  of  that  uttermost  humiliation.  Wak- 
ing from  their  long  drunken  slumbers,  great  is  the  effort  to  free 
themselves  from  the  toils  of  the  betrayer — but  it  is  too  late ;  the 
^'^il  shilling  has  been  taken  ; — there  is  nothing  left  but  submis- 
ir  desertion. 
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Let  us  hear  a  voice  or  two  from  the  ranks  on  this  subject  of 
enlistment ; — firstly,  how  these  recruiting  parties  have  been  wont 
to  set  about  their  work  : — 

"  When  on  the  recruiting  service  in  those  days,  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  as  gallant  a  show  as  they  could,  and  accordingly  we 
had  both  smartened  ourselves  up  a  trifle.  The  sergeant-major  was 
quite  a  beau  in  his  way ;  he  had  a  sling  belt  to  his  sword  like  a  field- 
officer,  a  tremendous  green  feather  in  his  cap,  a  flaring  sash,  his 
whistle  and  powder-flask  displayed,  an  officer's  pelisse  over  one  shoul- 
der, and  a  double  allowance  of  ribbons  in  his  cap ;  whilst  I  myself 
was  as  smart  as  I  dared  appear,  with  my  rifle  slung  at  my  shoulder. 
In  this  guise  we  made  as  much  of  ourselves  as  though  we  had  both 
been  Grenerals,  and  as  I  said,  created  quite  a  sensation,  the  militia- 
men cheering  as  we  passed  up  and  down,  till  they  were  called  to 
order  by  their  officers." — Recollections  of  RiJUman  Harris. 

This  is  the  first  step — a  huge  practic^al  lie  at  starting.  There 
must  be  all  this  false  show  of  finery  or  nothing  can  be  done. 
What  follows  is  auite  in  keeping  with  the  initial  cueatery ;  there 
must  be  more  fraud — ^juggling  and  drugging;  men  must  be 
turned  into  brutes  and  kept  so,  until  they  become  outright  sol- 
diers : — 

'^  The  appearance  of  our  Rifle  uniform,  and  a  little  of  Sergeant 
Adams'  blarney,  so  took  the  fancies  of  the  volunteers,  that  we  got 
every  one  of  them  for  the  Rifle  corps,  and  both  officers  into  the  bar- 
gain. We  worked  hard  in  this  business ;  I  may  say  that  for  three 
days  and  nights  we  kept  up  the  dance  and  the  drunken  riot.  Every 
volunteer  got  ten  guineas'  bounty,  which  except  the  two  kept  back 
for  necessaries,  they  spent  in  every  sort  of  excess,  till  all  was  gone. 
Then  came  the  reaction.  The  drooping  spirits,  the  grief  at  parting 
with  old  comrades,  sweethearts,  and  wives,  for  the  uncertain  fate  of 
war.  And  then  came  on  the  jeers  of  the  old  soldier ;  the  laughter  of 
Adams  and  myself  and  comrades,  and  our  attempts  to  give  a  fillip  to 
their  spirits,  as  we  marched  them  off  from  the  friends  they  were  never 
to  look  upon  again ;  and  as  we  termed  it,  '  shove  them  on  to  glory* " — 
Recollections  of  Rifleman  Harris. 

And  so  soldiers  are  made.  All  this  is  significant  enough ;  but, 
perhaps,  a  single  example  of  this  style  of  recruit-making  will 
make  the  matter  still  plainer : — 

'*  We  reached  Rye  the  same  night,  and  I  recollect  that  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  first  recruit  there,  a  strong  able-bodied  chimney-sweep, 
named  John  Lee.  This  fellow  (whose  appearance  I  was  struck  with 
as  he  sat  in  the  tap-room  of  the  '  Red  Lion '  on  that  night,  together 
with  a  little  boy  as  black  and  sooty  as  himself)  offered  to  enlist  the 
moment  I  entered  the  room,  and  I  took  him  at  his  word,  and  imme- 
diately called  for  the  sergeant-major  for  approval  '  There's  nothing 
against  my  being  a  soldier,'  said  Uie  sweep,  '  but  my  black  &ce ;  I'm 
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to  this,  and  heard  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  ladj  herself,  as  also  a 
hint  that  the  corporal  had  been  lying  in  bed  half  the  day,  when  he 
should  have  been  looking  out  for  recruits,  for  each  of  whom  he  had  a 
payment  of  10s.  We  told  him  that  we  had  come  looking  for  him  to 
offer  ourselves  as  recruits.  He  looked  at  us  a  few  moments,  and  said 
if  we  meant  it  he  saw  nothing  about  us  to  object  to ;  and  as  neither 
of  us  seemed  to  have  any  beard  from  which  moustachios  could  grow, 
could  only  congratulate  us  on  the  order  that  had  come  out  against 
them.  *  *  *  We  assured  the  corporal  that  we  were  in  earnest,  and 
that  we  did  mean  to  enlist,  whereupon  he  began  by  putting  the  formal 
question — '  Are  you  free,  able  and  willing  to  serve  His  Majesty  King 
William  the  Fourth  ? '  But  there  was  a  hitch ;  two  shillings  were 
requisite  to  enlist  two  recruits,  and  there  was  only  one  shilling.  We 
proposed  that  he  should  enlist  one  of  us  with  it,  and  that  this  one 
should  lend  it  to  him  to  enlist  the  other.  But  his  wife  would  not 
have  the  enlistment  done  in  that  way.  She  said  '  that  would  not  be 
laWy  and  a  bonny  thing  it  would  be  to  do  it  without  it  being  law.' 
*■  Na,  na,'  she  continued,  'it  maun  be  done  as  the  law  directs.'  The 
corporal  made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  take  us  out  to  some  place 
where  he  could  get  another  shilling ;  but  she  thought  it  possible  that 
another  of  the  recruiting  party  might  share  the  prize — take  one  of  us 
or  both — so  she  detained  him,  shut  the  door  on  us,  locked  it,  took  the 
key  with  her,  and  went  in  search  of  the  requisite  King's  coin.  Mean- 
while, as  N.  was  impatietit,  I  allowed  him  to  take  precedence  of  me, 
and  have  the  ceremony  performed  with  the  shilling  then  present. 
On  the  return  of  the  corporal's  wife,  who  though  younger  than  he  in 
years,  seemed  to  be  '  an  older  soldier,'  I  also  became  the  King's 
man." 

We  do  not  think  that  this  matter  of  "  taking  the  shilling"' 
has  ever  been  set  forth  so  intelligibly,  and  certainly  never  moi*e 
entertainingly,  to  the  mental  vision  of  the  uninitiated.  It  is  not, 
as  some  thmk,  a  mere  metaphor;  no,  the  shilling  performs  an 
important  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  once  taken  there  is  no  re- 
treating. 

No  i*etreating  except  by  desertion :  to  retreat  is  then  to  desert. 
When  such  the  manner  of  enlistment,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
number  of  desertions  ?  In  the  debates  last  year  upon  the  Limited 
Enlistment  Act,  it  was  stated  that  in  three  years  28,000  men 
had  been  committed  to  gaol,  and  8000  men  had  deserted.  De- 
sertion follows,  in  most  cases,  as  the  result  of  after-repentance. 
In  some  it  is  a  piece  of  deliberate  roguery.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  recruit  is  a  raw  one ;  he  has  been  known,  in  some  instances, 
to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  recruiting-sergeant — nay,  for 
all  the  regimental  authorities  : — 

"  A  private  of  the  70th  regiment,"  writes  Rifleman  Harris,  ''  had 
deserted  from  that  corps,  and  afterwards  enlisted  into  several  other 
regiments — indeed  I  was  told  at  the  time  (though  I  cannot  answer 
for  so  great  a  number)  that  sixteen  diiferent  times  he  had  received 
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the  bountj  fuid  then  stolen  off.  Being  however  caught  at  last,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  at  Portsmouth,  and  sentenced  by  general  court- 
martial  to  be  shot" 

And  it  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debates  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Captain  Bollero,  that  he  had  known  in- 
stances of  men  who  had  enlisted  eight  or  nine  times,  received  the 
bounty-money,  and  then  deserted.  The  magistracy  of  Great 
Britain  know  well  what  the  system  is.  Some  instance  of  habitual 
fraud  of  this  kind  is  probably  familiar  to  every  man  who  has  sat 
for  a  few  years  on  the  bench.  The  bounty,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  which  is  actually  received  by  the  soldier,  is  now-a-days  so 
small,  that  if  the  offence  be  committed  upon  system — if  desertion 
be  made  a  trade — it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale.  It  will  not  answer  merely  to  dabble 
in  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  sometimes  a  clever  fellow  is  found  who  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  recruiting-sergeant.  The  man  of 
feathers  and  ribands  is  canght  in  the  net  of  his  own  eagerness. 
He  overleaps  himself,  and  finds  that  he  is  the  betrayed  and  not 
the  betrayer.  Men  ere  now,  we  say,  have  driven  a  profitable 
trade  as  recruits ;  have  enlisted  under  various  disguises ;  and 
turned  to  good  account  the  zealous  cupidity  of  the  great  cor- 
morants, who  would  have  made  them  their  prey.  There  is 
often  some  clever  acting  in  these  cases,  and  many  amusing 
stories  might  be  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  knavery  of  the 
barrack-room  has  been  over-reached  by  the  knavery  of  the 
world. 

The  bounty-money,  though  only  payable  in  part,  and  often 
being  little  better  than  an  absolute  delusion,  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  the  roguery  of  these  cunning  fellows,  who  are  confiaent 
in  their  ability  to  over-reach  the  recruiting-sergeant.  The 
balance  of  active  cheatery,  however,  is  hugely  on  the  side  of  the 
system.  If  the  service  be  defrauded  by  one  recruit,  it  amply 
revenges  itself  by  defrauding  a  thousand.  And  this  is  a  more 
fertile  source  of  desertion  than  the  other.  Some  run  away  to 
cheat ;  others  because  they  are  cheated : — 

^'  During  my  stay  at  Chatham,"  writes  the  author  of  the  Camp  and 
Barrack'Room^  ^^  desertion  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  I  under- 
stood to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  previously  the  case.  This 
evil  had  its  origin  in  a  complication  of  causes,  the  major  one  being 
the  manner  in  which  recruits  were  treated  on  their  joinings  when  not 
only  was  the  bounty  given  them  absorbed  by  the  purchase  of  neces- 
saries, but  likewise  the  larger  portion  and  in  many  instances  the  en- 
tire of  the  subsequent  month's  pay.  Thus  for  two  or  perhaps  three 
months,  the  recruit  would  only  receive  two,  at  the  most  threepence 
per  diem ;  and  young  lads  having  good  appetiteSi  this  trifling  sum 
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would  be  expended  in  procuring  something,  bj  way  of  an  evening 
meal,  their  ration  meals  only  embracing  a  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Having  accordingly  no  money  to  spend  in  amusement,  and  imagining 
they  must  continue  to  be  similarly  situated  whilst  in  the  service, 
young  soldiers  become  quickly  disgusted  with  it ;  and,  when  destitute 
of  principle,  desertion  on  the  first  opportunity  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

This  delusion  of  bounty-giving  is,  indeed,  a  crying  evil.  The 
soldier  on  joining  the  army,  instead  of  finding  himself  as  he  is 
led  to  believe,  with  so  much  in  pocket  to  spend  after  his  heart's 
desires,  is  in  the  long  run  brought  in,  if  he  do  not  give  "  leg 
bail"  in  good  time,  a  debtor  to  his  regiment.  No  one,  writing 
from  the  ranks,  in  these  times,  fails  to  raise  a  complaint  upon 
this  subject.  The  stafi'-sergeant  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry  speaks 
of  it ;  and  the  private  of  the  Scots  Greys  exposes  the  grievance, 
in  a  minute  account  of  his  own  commercial  dealings  with  the 
authorities  of  his  regiment : — 

"I  received"  he  says,  "nominally  a  bounty  of  £2^  12s.  6d.,  but 
only  10s.  of  it  in  cash  ;  the  temainder  went  to  help  to  furnish  my 
outfit.  A  cavalry  soldier  requires  two  pair  of  over-alls  in  a  year — 
and  he  is  only  allowed  by  Government  one  pair.  He  is  allowed  6s. 
a-year  for  boots.  All  his  shoes  and  repairs,  and  an  extra  pair  of  boots, 
probably  every  third  year ;  every  article  which  I  have  named,  in- 
cluding the  saddle-bags  and  corn-sack,  must  be  paid  for  out  of  stop- 
pages from  his  pay,  with  the  following  exceptions :  one  pair  of  cloth 
over- alls,  one  stable  jacket,  and  one  dress  coat  annually ;  6s.  a  year 
for  boots,  and  3s.  for  gloves,  and  a  new  cloak  every  six  years. 
Besides  the  sum  of  £2,  2s.  6d.,  which  was  appropriated  from  the 
bounty,  I  was  indebted  to  the  regiment  about  £3,  10s.  for  this  out- 
fit. Ail  other  recruits  were  the  same.  The  rations  costing  from  6d 
to  8d.  per  day,  according  to  the  contracts  for  provisions,  and  Id.  per 
day  for  vegetables,  were  first  paid  for  by  stoppages.  We  got  2d.  of 
daily  pay,  and  all  remaining  went  to  pay  off  the  debt.  These  stop- 
pages during  the  first  years  of  a  recruit's  service,  together  with  the 
endless  drilling  on  foot,  and  on  horseback,  and  the  hard  stable-work, 
generally  gave  young  men  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  soldiering. 
But  the  beginning  is  not  so  disheartening  now,  since  the  period  of 
enlistment  is  shortened.  The  recruit  keeps  up  his  spirits  when  he 
sees  a  limited  time  before  him,  at  the  end  of  which  he  wiU  still  be  a 
young  man,  and  may  leave  the  service  if  he  dislikes  it,  or  remain  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  leave." 

This  is  good  testimony  in  favour  of  limited  enlistment — but 
before  we  revert  to  it,  a  word  or  two  more  on  this  subject  of 
Bounty.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  great  delusion — a  lie  altogether — and 
if  it  be  a  fertile  source  of  offences  against  the  service,  it  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  great  Shaksperian  truth,  liiat  of  our 
pleasant  vices  are  made  instruments  to  scourge  us.     The  whole 
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system  indeed,  is  one  of  iraud ;  and  fraud  begets  fraud  in  all 
conditions  of  life.^  As  we  sow,  so  must  we  reap.  The  evil  is 
one  admitted  alike  by  the  reformers  and  antinreformers  of  the 
army — by  men  who  supported  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act,  and 
by  men  wha  opposed  it.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  strenuously 
opposed  at  every  stage  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  Army  Service  Bill, 
took  occasion  whilst  so  doing  to  animadvert  upon  the  present 
delusive  bounty-system : — 

"The  whole  system  of  bounty,"  he  said,  on  the  30th  March  1847, 
"  is  a  delusion  on  the  soldier.  Whatever  bounty  is  promised  should 
be  a  reality,  and  paid  in  money  ;  part  on  enlisting,  and  the  rest  on 
joining ;  but  by  charging  the  bounty  with  the  payment  of  the  soldier's 
kit,  the  recruit  finds  that  instead  of  beings  in  credit  for  the  remainder 
of  the  bounty,  he  is  usually  in  debt.  This  occasions  great  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  in  fact  deception,  and  is  no  doubt  a  fruiUul  cause  of  dis- 
content and  desertion.  In  the  French  service  the  kit  is  provided  for 
the  soldiers.  So  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  where  the  soldier 
is  better  off  than  in  ours ;  the  premium  on  enlistment  is  more  liberal, 
the  pay  is  about  the  same,  but  every  article  of  personal  equipment, 
besides  clothing — namely  shirts,  flannels,  stockings,  socks,  and  shoes, 
are  provided  by  the  public ;  and  thus  a  great  many  British  soldiers, 
deserters,  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
should  not  propose  to  continue  the  bounty  at  the  present  nominal  rate, 
but  give  some  real  bounty,  and  provide  the  kit  at  the  public  expense." 

And  so  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  army,  from  the  General 
as  from  the  private,  we  receive  the  same  strong  testimony  against 
the  present  aelusive  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it 
We  require  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  evil  of  the  present  mode 
of  enlistment,  with  its  glitterinijr  promises  of  bounty  and  other 
blessings,  than  the  simple  fact  tnat  it  is  altogether  a  lie. 

And  public  opinion  nas  at  last  begun  to  set  in  strongly  against 
a  mode  of  enlistment  begun  in  fraud,  and  often  pei*petuated  by 
violence.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  blot  altogether ;  we  must 
induce  men  to  enter  the  army  with  their  own  free  will,  and  with 
all  their  faculties  about  them.  It  has  been  long  believed  that  this 
is  impossible — that  no  man  with  his  senses  not  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed, would  bind  himself  down  for  life  to  a  service  of  which 

*  Forty  yeitfv  ago,  Sir  John  Doyle,  speakins  in  Parliament  of  the  deBartioos 
which  took  place  under  the  well-known  **  Pariah  Bill,"  and  the  diminution  of  tiiis 
offeoee  under  Mr.  Wyndham's  Act,  well  observed — "  But,  perliaps,  it  ia  not  quite 
eorrect  to  set  down  as  deserters  those  who  received  bounty  under  the  Pajrioh  Bill, 
and  were  never  heard  of  more  ;  for  such  fellows  never  joined,  or  meant  to  join, 
any  corps,  and  therefore  could  not  strictly  be  called  deserters,  but  robbers  ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  quite  incorrect  to  consider  those  as  aooomplioes  who 
held  out  such  temptations  to  them."  No  doubt  they  were  accomplices ;  and  they 
are  accomplices  now,  though  after  a  different  fashion.  During  the  war  men  got 
the  bounty,  and  then  deserted ;  now,  they  often  desert  becaoae  Uiey  never  get 
the  bounty  at  alL 
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practically  he  knows  nothing*  And  now,  at  least,  we  have  be- 
thought ourselves  seriously  of  obviating  this  necessity  of  lying 
by  word  and  deed^-of  defrauding  the  embryo  soldier,  and  then 
coercing  him — of  depriving  him  first  of  his  faculties  and  then  of 
his  liberty ;  we  have  at  last  bethought  ourselves,  we  say,  of  the 
possibility  of  obviating  all  this,  by  abolishing  the  old  system  of 
life-enlistment ;  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  service  ^^  more  palatable  "  to  the  masses  of  the 

Eeople,  and  so  obtaining  "  voluntary  recruits."  A  system  of 
mited  enlistment  has  now  been  adopted.  The  infantrv  soldier 
enlists  for  ten  years ;  the  cavalry  and  artillery  for  twelve.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  first  period  of  service  the  soldier  has  the 
option  of  re-enlisting — if  in  the  infantry  for  eleven  years,  and  if 
in  the  cavalry  for  twelve.  Should  he  not  be  inclined  to  re-en- 
list, he  may  still  enrol  himself  for  a  deferred  pension,  and  obtain 
it  after  twenty-two  years— every  two  years  of  such  life  on  the 
retired  list  being  equal  to  one  on  active  service.  This  is  the 
most  material  portion  of  the  New  Enlistment  Act.  In  it  is 
contained  that  without  which  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soldier  must  prove  futile.  It  is  the  first  step  towards 
the  elevation  of  the  military  character.  It  is  an  attempt,  and  a 
noble  one,  to  place  the  whole  military  system  of  the  country 
upon  a  basis  of  liberty  and  reason,  of  truth  and  morality.  The 
great  edifice  of  the  British  army  is  no  longer  to  be  built  of  lies, 
and  propped  up  with  violence.  Better  days  are  dawning  upon  us. 
It  has  taken  a  long,  a  very  long  time,  to  force  these  prin- 
dples  upon  the  recognition  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
What  was  at  last  done  in  1847  was  vehemently  contenaed  for 
in  1805.  There  is  very  little  which  can  now  be  said  upon  the 
subject  which  was  not  said  in  that  year  by  Colonel  Crawford 
ana  Mr.  Wyndham.  Army  reform  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
«Isit,"  asked  Colonel  Crawford,  in  1805,  "fitting  that  with- 
out  some  plea  of  strong  necessity,  we  should  suffer  that  a  man, 
because  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness,  caprice,  or  perhaps  tem- 
porary distress,  he  enters  into  the  army,  should  be  deprived  for 
life  of  the  liberties  and  rights  which  the  people  of  this  country 
enjoy,  under  that  happy  constitution  whicn  we  prize  as  so  great 
a  blessing?"  And  for  years  and  vears  the  country  was  con- 
tented to  answer — "  It  w  fitting."  Nay,  even  now,  there  are  able 
and  influential  members  of  the  military  profession,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  Parliament,  who  cry  aloud — "  It  is  fitting," 
and  tell  the  military  reformers  of  the  present  day,  who  would 
make  a  man,  not  a  slave  of  the  soldier,  that  they  are  "  ruining 
the  army." 

Now  we  have  so  great  faith  in  the  principle,  that  neither  in- 
dividually nor  nationally  is  there  ever  ruin  in  righteousness,  that 
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we  should  oarselves  be  altogether  satisfied  with  the  fact,  that  the 
great  change  of  which  we  speak  is  a  chanjge  which  it  is  morally 
right  to  effect.  Bat  we  are  not  aboat  to  (Seal  with  the  question 
after  this  fashion.  There  are  conventional  requirements  which 
must  be  satisfied.  Reason  and  experience  are  appealed  to  by 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  and  they  are  not  content  that  we 
should  take  our  stand  upon  its  simple  morality.  It  was  well 
said  in  the  course  of  the  debates  of  1805,  that  though  a  great 
deal  of  authority  had  been  brought  forwai*d  against  the  project 
of  limited  enlistment,  there  had  been  little  or  no  argument  to 
shake  it.  And  so  in  the  debates  of  1847.  Authority  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  opponents  of  the  Act,  but  argument  was  sadly 
wanting.  Yet,  even  in  the  matter  of  authority,  it  fell  out  that 
where  it  was  expected  to  be  strongest,  it  unfortunately  broke 
down.  The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  was  to 
have  been  conclusive  against  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  was  given  in  its  favour.  The  ^'  highest  military  authority 
of  the  age  "  both  spoke  and  voted  in  support  of  the  measure. 
There  was  characteristic  caution  in  the  speech,  but  it  was  not 
the  less  effective;  and  the  Douglases  and  Londonderrys,  who 
believed  that  they  were  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
Duke,  found  that  they  were  scouting  the  creed  of  their  master. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  hinted  at  a  possible  evil  which  might 
arise  out  of  the  measure.  But  what  can  human  sagacity  achieve 
with  which  some  possible  evil  may  not  be  associated  ?  He  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  retaining  old  soldiers  in  the  service.  All 
parties,  we  presume,  are  agreed  upon  this  point ;  though  some, 
may  be,  have  shown  too  great  an  inclination  to  underrate  the 
services  of  young  soldiers.  What  they  have  done,  history  de- 
clares. Now  the  case  in  reality  seems  to  be  this : — Old  soldiers 
are  for  the  most  part  either  very  good  or  very  bad.  We  have 
known  excellent  men,  steady,  well-conducted,  well-trained,  hardy 
and  gallant  fellows,  pass  from  boyhood  to  middle  age,  still 
stationary  in  the  ranks.  There  have  been  educational  oarriers 
to  their  promotion.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  against  them  in 
the  character-book,  except  that  they  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
With  these  accomplishments  to  aid  them  they  might  have  been 
sergeant-majors  in  time,  or  ^rhaps  in  sti^ng^  periods  have 
even  obtained  commissions.  But  we  have  known  other  old  sol- 
diers of  a  very  different  class.  Debarred  by  repeated  acts  of 
misconduct  from  all  prospect  of  promotion,  they  have  become 
hardened  and  reckless.  There  is  no  chance  and  there  is  no  hope 
for  them.  Their  whole  life  is  one  long  calculation  of  the  rela- 
tive sources  of  self-indulgence — a  striking  of  the  balance  between 
so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  pain — the  luxury  of  the  military 
crime,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  military  punishment.    A 
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day's  debauch  may  be  purchased  by  a  week's  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  debauch  over,  and  the  imprisonment  over,  they  are 
no  worse  oiF  than  before.  Perhaps,  long  experience  has  taught 
them  something  of  cunning,  and  they  escape  punishment  where 
younger  hands  would  be  sure  to  attract  it.  And  so  they  go  on, 
till  non-commissioned  officers  are  weary  of  reporting,  and  com- 
missioned officers  of  registering  and  punishmg  their  crimes. 
Though  on  active  service,  if  not  enfeebled  by  oissipation,  as  in 
all  probability  they  are,  they  may  march  well  ana  fight  well, 
with  only  some  occasional  excesses,  in  their  own  peculiar  style, 
to  consign  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  provost-marsnal, 
these  men  are  not  good  soldiers.  They  are  tlie  worst  soldiers  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  war  far  from  the  best.  Now,  to  get  rid  of 
this  last  description  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  retain  the  first — to 
cast  out  those  who  set  an  evil  example  to  the  young,  and  to  keep 
those  whose  conduct  it  is  well  to  emulate,  were  surely  not  to 
weaken  the  efficiency  of  our  regiments.  It  appeara  to  us  that 
the  New  Enlistment  Act  is  calculated  to  produce  these  very  re- 
sults. On  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of  service  the  good 
men  are  likely  to  re-enlist,  and  the  bad  to  take  their  departure. 
If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  real  soldier  will  be  anxious  to 
renew  the  contract,  whilst  the  man  who  has  altogether  mistaken 
his  profession,  will  be  eager  to  break  the  chains  of  what  to  him  is 
military  bondage,  and  to  rush  into  civil  life. 

Nothing  renders  life  in  the  ranks  so  endurable  as  good 
conduct.  Habits  of  regularity  once  contracted  soon  cease  to 
be  irksome.  Clock-work  punctuality  is  a  thing  of  no  diffi- 
cult attainment,  and  once  obtained,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
to  harass  and  distress.  Cleanliness — the  experiment  fairly 
tried — is  soon  found  to  be  a  blessing ;  and  there  is  a  luxury 
in  self-respect,  which,  once  tasted,  men  are  sure  to  cultivate.  The 
present  is  not  so  unendurable  to  the  good  soldier ;  and  there  is 
a  future  before  him  to  solace  and  encourage  him  when  his  spirits 
are  temporarily  depressed.  The  opening  years  of  his  militaiy 
life  he  kiiows  to  be  the  most  trying.  Every  year  improves  his 
condition.  The  first  teim  of  enlistment  is  one  of  probation — of 
trial — of  upward-toiling — of  hope-sustained  endurance.  That 
term  of  his  military  servitude  embraces  all  that  is  most  irksome 
in  the  soldier's  career.  Then  is  it  that  he  is  subjected  to  hard 
training — that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  others — that  be  is  compelled 
to  deny  himself,  to  discipline  nimself,  to  mould  himself  to  new 
habits.  The  next  term  of  enlistment  is  one  of  attainment.  The 
soldier  reaps  then  what  he  has  sown.  The  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes  appears  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  rewards  of  his  service  are 
within  his  reach.  Not  to  re-enlist  is  then  to  sacrifice,  as  it  were, 
all  the  capital  of  time,  labour,  and  suffering  which  he  has  in- 
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vested,  just  as  the  investment  is  about  to  become  profitable. 
Just  at  this  turning-point  of  his  career,  the  man  of  evil  habits, 
who  is  always  in  difficulty,  who  has  a  damning  array  of  offences 
scored  down  against  him  in  the  character-book,  who  has  no  pros- 
pect of  promotion,  and  nothing  seemingly  before  him  but  the 
same  long  line  of  extra-guards,  weeks  of  solitary  confinement, 
drams  stopped  and  pay  forfeited,  with,  perhaps,  an  occasional 
appearance  under  the  hands  of  trumpeter  or  drummer,  with 
troops  drawn  up  in  hollow  square — will  begin  in  all  probability 
to  tuink  that  he  has  had  enough  of  it.  nxxt  the  good-conduct 
man  will  not  throw  up  his  chances  of  an  after-life  of  better  things. 
lie  has  got  over  the  worst,  and  he  will  not  let  it  go  for  nothing : 
it  would  be  folly,  indeed,  to  throw  up  the  game  just  as  the  win- 
ning cards  are  put  into  his  hands. 

But  here  it  will  suggest  itself  to  all  who  have  given  any  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  that  we  have  been  regarding  the  soldier 
as  he  was  under  the  old  life-enlistment  system,  ana  not  as  he 
will  be  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Army  Service  Bill.  Here 
we  have  our  Reserve  in  hand.  They  who  talk  about  the  refusal 
of  our  soldiers  to  re-enlist  on  the  expiration  of  their  first  term  of 
service,  in  most  cases  view  the  matter  with  eyes  accustomed  only 
to  regard  the  condition  of  the  soldier  as  it  has  been  under  a 
system  which  we  are  now  beginning  altogether  to  reform.  The 
short-service  soldier  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  be  a  very 
different  personage  from  the  life-service  soldier.  It  is  only  fair 
to  calculate  upon  a  great  and  most  beneficial  change  in  the  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  the  soldier — a  change  in  itself  sufiicient  to 
secure  the  re-enlistment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who 
enter  our  ranks.  Army-service  under  the  new  Act  becomes 
altogether  a  different  thing — the  soldier,  we  repeat,  a  different 
being :  he  is  a  free  man,  not  a  slave.  He  has  not  sold  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  recruiting-sergeant.  There  is  hope  for  him 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Despair  does  not  render  him  reckless, 
and  therefore  he  stumbles  not  at  the  very  threshold.  It  is  the 
bewildering  effect  of  the  reflection,  that  in  a  moment  of  drunken- 
ness or  caprice,  he  has  bound  himself  for  life  to  a  service  which 
may  prove  abhorrent  to  him,  that  often  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career,  has  plunged  a  youth  into  a  slough  of  vice  Jrom  which 
he  has  never  extricated  himself. 

In  answering  this  one  objection,  indeed,  we  bring  together  in 
long  array  a  large  number  of  the  more  manifest  advantages  which 
recommend  the  new  system  of  enlistment.  Whatever,  under  the 
old  system,  may  have  been  the  feelings  with  which  men,  on  the 
expiration  of  their  first  ten  years  of  service,  have  regarded  their 
profession,  we  feel  confident  that  so  great  a  change  will  be 
wrought  by  the  new  Enlistment  Act  upon  the  morale  of  the  army, 
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that  we  need  entertain  no  fear  of  our  regiments  being  drained  of 
their  old  soldiers.  The  groundwork  of  our  faith  we  have  in  part 
declared.  Something  more  remains  to  be  said.  One  of  the 
declared  objects  of  this  great  measure  of  Military  Keform  is,  to 
attract  to  our  ranks  a  better  class  of  recruits,  and  to  obtain  their 
services,  for  a  time,  without  violence  or  fraud.  Nothing  short 
of  the  most  deplorable  prejudice  could  assert  that  limited  enlist- 
ment is  not  liKely  to  prove  more  attractive  than  life-enlistment 
— that  the  shorter  the  time  of  service  contracted  for,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  more  willing  to  enter  the  service  our  youths  ai'e 
not  likely  to  become.  Our  faith  is  large,  that  all  the  disgrace- 
ful tricks — all  the  cheatery  and  lying — all  the  drugging  and 
stupifying,  which  have  been  long  resorted  to,  in  times  of  war  and 
of  peace,  to  recruit  the  army,  wdl  disappear  under*  the  more  en- 
lightened system  which  has  now  happily  been  sanctioned ;  and 
that  we  shall  soon  see  our  regiments  recruited  by  men  who  have 
deliberately  entered  the  service,  not  in  a  state  of  drunkenness — 
not  in  a  state  of  desperation — not  under  the  influence  of  anger 
or  caprice,  but  ad\nsedly,  with  the  consent  of  parents  and  tne 
approbation  of  friends — calmly  calculating  the  chances  of  future 
reward — hopeftilly  regarding  the  service  as  one  with  which  it  is 
honourable  to  be  connected,  and  steadfastly  resolving  to  do  their 
duty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  credit  to  their  profession,  and  to 
retain  their  own  self-respect. 

And  this,  indeed,  is  a  great  change ;  for,  to  tell  the  tmth,  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  that  when  a  man  has  '^  gone  for  a 
soldier,"  his  friends  have  regarded  him  as  a  gone  man.  The  en- 
listment of  a  son  or  a  brother  is  looked  upon  veiy  much  in  the 
same  light  as  his  death  or  his  transportation.  Some,  indeed| 
think  that  it  is  not  merely  death  and  burial,  but  something  even 
beyond  that.  Certain  it  is,  that  out  of  the  army  there  prevails 
the  worst  possible  opinion  of  what  is  going  on  within  it.  It  is 
not,  we  are  afraid  it  must  be  conceded,  regarded  by  the  lower 
orders  as  an  honourable  profession,  or  even  as  a  respectable  trade. 
There  are  few  parents,  among  the  industrious  classes,  except 
when  some  great  victories  have  raised  the  nation's  gratitude,  and 
swelled  the  chorus  of  popular  acclamation,  who  experience  any 
feelings  of  exultation  at  the  thought  that  they  have  children  in 
the  army.  They  generally  shake  their  heads  and  sigh,  looking 
upon  the  fact  as  a  family  misfortune.  Now,  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  the  new  Enlistment  Act  will,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
work  out  a  great  and  important  change  in  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  peo])ie ;  the  army  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  last 
resort  of  misfortune  and  misconduct — as  the  refuge  of  men 
hopelessly  broken  in  fortune,  or  irredeemably  sunken  in  vice. 
Parents  will  direct  the  thoughts  of  their  children  towards  it^  and 
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young  men  will  regard  it  as  an  honourable  maintenance  for  them 
during  the  best  years  of  their  life^  and  a  certain  provision  fur 
declining  age.  Thus  it  is  that  we  shall  draw  into  our  ranks  a 
"  better  class"  of  recruits.  We  do  not,  we  repeat,  want  broken 
gentlemen,  or  ruined  tradesmen — they  make  the  worst  soldiers 
— we  want  well-conditioned  members  of  the  workin^r-classes, 
looking  upon  their  connexion  with  the  army  as  a  privilege  not 
as  a  misfortune — as  a  source  of  pride  and  happiness,  not  of  shame 
and  regret. 

Entering  the  service  under  more  hopeful  and  encouraging 
circumstances,  there  is  a  far  better  prospect  of  our  recruits  be- 
coming good  and  contented  soldiers,  and  as  good  and  contented 
soldiers,  of  their  desiring  at  the  expiration  of  their  first  period  of 
enlistment,  to  renew  their  contract  with  the  Crown.  Limited 
enlistment  alone  would  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
without  it  no  other  improvements  would  be  effective ;  but  it  is 
not  upon  limited  enlistment  alone  that  our  army  reformers  are 
now  relying.  The  limitation  of  the  period  of  service  is  the  first 
step,  and  the  most  important  one  in  the  great  march  of  military 
reform  ;  but,  that  taken,  there  is  no  thought  of  halting.  The 
general  condition  of  the  soldier  has  recently  attracted  no  ordi- 
nary amount  of  public  attention.  The  evils  which  have  so  long 
existed  in  the  army,  which  have  so  injuriously  affected  alike  the 
physical  and  moral  wellbeing  of  the  soldier,  which  have  de- 
pressed him  so  greatly  in  the  social  scale,  and  rendered  his  life 
one  long  term  of  utter  discomfort,  are  not  likely  to  be  longer 
disregarded.  Some  changes  have  already  taken  place;  and 
there  is  a  growing  inclination  among  thinking  men,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  Parliament,  to  address  themselves  earnestly 
to  this  great  work  of  Military  Keform — a  work  which  it  is  no 
credit  to  the  nation  to  see  only  just  commenced.  The  first  ten 
years  of  the  new  Enlistment  Act  will  not  leave  the  soldier  at  their 
close  what  they  found  him  at  their  commencement. 

We  have  already  out-grown  the  belief  that  the  soldier  is  a 
ruffian  ^^  to  the  manner  bom,"  and  that  it  is  a  hopeless  thing  to 
attempt  to  humanize  him.  In  the  great  march  of  public  opinion, 
the  heresies  of  to-day  become  the  truths  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
"new-fangled  doctrines"  which  we  scouted  with  contempt,  are 
accepted  as  commonplaces  of  general  recognition.  There  may 
still  DC  a  few  who  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  too  much  care 
will  spoil  the  soldier — that  to  make  him  a  happier  and  better 
member  of  society  would  be  to  render  him  a  worse  member  of 
the  army.  There  always  are  men  behind  the  age  in  which  they 
live ;  who  tremble  at  the  thought  of  every  innovation,  and  think 
ruin  the  only  synonyme  of  reform.  Such  men  have  been  long 
used  to  contemplate  the  soldier  in  a  state  of  uttermost  degracU- 
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tion,  and  in  that  state  of  degradation  would  they  keep  him.  But 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  these 
exploded  notions  of  military  servitude ;  and  the  soldier  is  recog- 
nised as  a  man,  with  a  human  heart  beneath  his  cross-belt,  and 
a  human  brain  beneath  his  forage-cap;  a  sentient,  reasoning 
creature,  with  intellect  and  affections,  a  little  blunted  perhaps 
by  the  indurating  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  surrounded 
him,  but  not  so  suppressed  that  the  action  of  better  influences 
may  not  again  restore  them  to  their  natural  activity. 

Our  great  mistake  hitherto  has  been  that  we  have  not  given 
sufficient  thought  to  the  soldier  as  he  is — off  parade.  We  have 
looked  too  much  at  the  pij>e-clay.  We  have  been  too  easily 
satisfied  with  the  consideration  that  his  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  well  cleaned — that  he  is  well  set  up,  well  drilled — that  he 
stands  stiff  as  a  statue,  with  eyes  front,  immovable  as  stone; 
that  he  never  mistakes  his  right  for  his  lefl,  is  never  out  of  line, 
never  out  of  time,  but  always  regular  as  clock-work  in  his 
motions,  and  as  steady  as  any  machine.  These  are  great  things, 
we  acknowledge ;  but  there  is — something  else.  The  soldier  is 
not  always  "  standing  at  attention" — is  not  always  "  at  the 
shoulder" — is  not  always  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  com- 
manding-officer. It  is  fitting  that  he  should  turn  out  for  inspec- 
tion without  a  particle  of  fluff  on  his  coat  or  a  stain  upon  his 
accoutrements ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  think  a  little  more  of 
him,  when  he  has  turned  in  again — to  remember  that  there  is  to 
the  soldier  a  barrack-life  as  well  as  a  parade-life,  and  bethink 
ourselves  how  we  can  render  the  fonner  as  conducive  as  pos- 
sible to  his  physical  comfort  as  well  as  to  his  moral  health. 

To  this  end  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance  than  that  he 
should  be  well  housed.  The  country  is,  by  this  time,  pretty  well 
convinced  that  if  there  beoneoutward  thing  more  than  another  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  happiness  and  morality  of  the  people,  it  is 
the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in  which  they  may  obtain  accom 
modation  for  themselves  and  families,  without  submitting  to  every 
possible  discomfort,  and  exposing  themselves  and  all  who  belong 
to  them  to  everj'  evil  influence  which  can  contagionize  the  system 
and  corrupt  the  heart.  This  effort  to  create  homes  for  the  people 
is  one  of  tlie  noblest  movements  of  modern  philanthropy.  It  is 
to  the  want  of  a  home  that  we  may  attribute  so  much  of  the 
suffering  and  so  much  of  the  crime  which  are  so  destructively 
rife  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  empire.  Provide  the  sol- 
dier, too,  with  a  home,  and  see  what  will  be  the  result. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  but  one  crime  in  the  army. 
It  may  put  forth  many  different  ramifications,  but  radically  it  is 
one  and  the  same.  Whether  the  branch  be  neglect  of  duty,  in- 
subordination, violence,  or  dishonesty,  still  the  root  is  drunken' 
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nes8.  Look  at  the  character-book  of  every  company  in  the  ser* 
vice ;  Bee  the  crimes  which  are  registered  there. — "  Under  the 
influence  of  h'quor^'  on  parade — '^  drunk  and  disorderly  in  bar- 
mcks" — "  drunk  and  abusing  Sergeant  Jones,  or  striking  Cor- 
poral Smith ;"  here  the  offence  is  directly  recorded.  Then  how 
many  more  follow — disposing  of  his  kit — being  deficient  of  so 
many  articles  of  regimental  clothing,  and  so  on,  with  drunken- 
ness either  as  cause  or  effect.  What  clean  character-books  there 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  drink  I  But  it  is  a  tiling  to  be 
wept  not  to  be  marvelled  over — we  pity  the  offender  more  than 
we  revile  him.  It  is  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  that  be 
tails  a  victim  to  a  state  of  things  which  he  cannot,  let  hiiu  do 
what  he  will,  ameliorate  or  escape. 

It  is  the  same  in  civil  life — men  who  have  no  homes,  uo  do- 
mestic comforts,  no  sources  of  quiet  enjoyment,  rush  eagerly  to 
the  bottle.  There  are  many  reasons  why,  in  militar}'  life,  tliat 
great  vortex  should  be  still  more  attractive,  still  more  perilous — 
why  destruction  should  be  more  rapid  and  certain.  Thousands 
arc  ruined  every  year — ruined  as  men,  ruined  as  soldiers,  by 
the  absence  of  everything  like  comfort  and  quietude  in  barracks. 
Tlje  wretchedness  of  barrack-life  is  not  easily  to  be  appreciated 
by  men  who  have  not  tried  it.  To  the  well-disposed — tlie  uii- 
corrupted,  it  is  absolute  torment.  From  early  gun-fire  to  even- 
ing tattoo  it  is  one  long  series  of  annoyances  and  aggravations. 
Let  him  do  what  he  will  he  cannot  find  peace.  Privacy  there 
is  none — tranquillity  there  is  none.  It  is  all  exposure,  all  noise ; 
all  misery,  all  demoralisation.  There  is  but  one  cure  for  all — 
but  one  stimulant  in  his  depression,  but  one  refuge  in  his 
agony.     lie  flies  to  the  bottle ;  he  takes  to  dram-drinkmg.     He 

f^ets  what  he  can  from  the  canteen,  and  something  more  fi^m 
ess  authorized  sources.  His  pay  is  soon  gone ;  he  borrows  at 
large  interest;  his  credit,  like  his  cash,  is  quickly  exliausted, 
and  then  he  ^^  disposes  of  his  kit."  Punished  for  that,  and  under 
lieavy  stoppages  for  tlie  replacement  of  the  missing  articles,  he 
pillages  his  comrades,  or  takes  to  the  highway.  Crime  has  be- 
come an  excitement  to  him  ;  he  braves  all ;  he  cares  for  nothing. 
He  begins  to  think  that,  when  he  made  his  choice  between  ex- 
istence in  barracks  and  existence  in  a  penal  settlement,  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  former,  he  made  tiie  great  mistake  of  his 
life.  So  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  transportation  ;  and,  per- 
chance, he  succeeds.  Some,  however,  bent  on  thoughts  of  colo- 
nization, have  recently  miscalculated  the  chances ;  and  instead 
of  emigrating  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  have  been  shot  down  like 
dogs.  The  recent  histozy  of  the  European  Army  in  India  is 
pregnant  with  examples  of  such  terrible  mistakes* 
JU  would  be  uo  such  diiBcuIt  matter  to  elevate  the  moral  cha* 
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racter  of  the  soldier  if  we  could  keep  him  from  yielding  to  the 
allurements  of  drink.  But  there  is  not  much  hope  of  this,  so 
long  as  we  cast  him  abroad  upon  the  world,  to  seek  his  pleasure 
out  of  barracks.    There  is  nothing  to  keep  him  at  home.     In 

Eoint  of  fact,  there  is  no  home  to  keep  him.  Evenrthing  about 
im  is  public,  exposed,  uncomfortable.  He  may  lounge  about 
on  his  cot,  half-asleep,  and  half-awake  ;  or  he  may  stroll  about 
the  ban*ack-square ;  or  smoke  a  cheap  cigar  in  its  vicinity.  But 
domestic  enjoyment  is  utterly  denied  to  mm.  Be  he  married  or 
single,  it  is  all  tlie  same :  he  has  no  home  in  barracks.  Hundreds 
are  crowded  together,  with  as  little  regard  to  decency  as  to  com- 
fort; there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  induce  the  soldier  to 
spend  his  time  off  parade  in  quiet,  rational  pursuits ;  he  is  not 
supposed  to  have  tne  ordinary  wants  of  humanity  ;  and  yet  with 
eveiything  against  him,  with  everything  to  demoralize,  with 
everything  to  drive  him  to  the  bottle,  he  is  expected  to  be  in- 
finitely more  steady  and  sober  than  men  in  every  other  condi- 
tion of  life.  The  least  unsteadiness  of  gait ;  the  least  bewilder- 
ment of  manner ;  a  flushing  of  the  face,  or  a  thickness  of  utter- 
ance— and  the  vigilance  of  tlie  non-commissioned  officer  sets  it 
down  at  once  to  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  is  put  through  his 
facings ;  and  wo  betide  him  if  he  boggles  at  the  "  left  about 
three  quarters."  It  is  right  enough  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
keep  him  from  drinking,  but  there  are  better  ways  of  doing  it 
than  by  putting  him  through  his  facings,  and  then  sending  him 
to  the  euard.  The  "hangman's  grip"  will,  after  all,  never 
"  keep  the  wretch  in  order.  It  may  sink  him  lower  and  lower 
in  the  abyss  of  destruction ;  it  will  never  lend  him  a  saving 
hand.  Neither  extra-guards,  nor  solitary  cells,  nor  the  cruel 
cat,  will  ever  keep  a  man  from  drinking  ;  the  more  he  is  pun- 
ished, the  more  utterly  he  is  stript  of  his  self-respect,  and  the 
less  cogent  therefore  all  inducements  to  self-denial.  The  sense 
of  shame  is  soon  deadened  witliin  him,  and  then  his  descent  is 
rapid  and  sure. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  question  to  determine  with  satis- 
faction to  the  inquirer  than  that  of  military  punishments.  Hu- 
manity writes  page  after  page  upon  one  side ;  experience  writes 
page  after  page  on  the  other,  and  still  tlie  question  is  undecided. 
The  new  Enlistment  Act,  it  is  hoped,  will  render  it  one  of  easier 
solution.  The  profligate  personnel  of  the  army  is  always  as- 
serted in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  most  severe  and 
intimidating  forms  of  punishment.  "  Think,"  it  is  said,  "  of  the 
ruffianly  elements  of  the  British  Army — think  of  how  the  off- 
scourings of  society  are  swept  into  our  ranks ;  and  then  say 
whetlicr  we  can  witli  safety  cease  to  hold  the  lash  in  terrorem  over 
them,"  By  drawing  into  our  regiments  a  "  better  class  of  recruit^ 
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we  shall,  in  a  great  measure,  remove  this  difficnlty ;  and  if  having 
gained  their  services  in  the  first  instance  without  violence  or 
fraud,  we  can  retain  them  by  good  and  humanizing  treatment, 
we  shall  eiFectually  abolish  the  use  of  the  lash,  without  passing 
an  Act  for  the  purpose. 

This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  grand  desideratum.    It  will 
satisfy  both  parties.    The  legal  retention,  and  the  practical  abo- 
lition, of  the  lash,  would  gratify  the  abstract  humanity  of  the 
one,  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  other.    No  one  con- 
tends that  there  is  anything  desirable  in  the  perpetuation  of  a 
brutal  and  degrading  form  of  punishment ;  and,  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  military  men  themselves — the  very  men  who  argue  against 
the  total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment — are  those  whose  in- 
ward souls  most  strongly  revolt  against  the  brutalizing  system, 
and  who  most  desire  in  their  heart  of  hearts  to  see  the  discipline 
of  the  army  maintained  without  a  resort  to  it ;  but  experience 
has  taught  them  that  there  are  men  in  every  regiment  whom  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  control  without  violence — men  violent 
and  brutal  themselves  to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  lost   to 
all  sense  of  shame,  stript  of  all   the  noble  attributes  of  man- 
hood— scarcely  in  one  respect  above  the  brutes  that  perish,  and 
in  many  far,  far  below  them.     Out  of  the  army,  even  candid 
and  unprejudiced  people  are  wont  to  entertain  most  mistaken 
opinions  of  the  feeling  which  obtains  in  the  army  respecting 
tnis  great  matter  of  corporal  punishment.     The  necessity  of  its 
retention  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  regret  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  officers  of  the  army.     Personally,  it  is  to  them  pain  and 
misery  past  counting.    There  is  not  in  all  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, far  and  near,  a  class  of  men  imbued  with  kindlier  sym- 
pathies, with  more  humane  tendencies,  than  the  officers  of  the 
^British  army.    It  is,  often  and  often,  with  throes  of  inward  pain, 
which  it  would  be  hard  for  men  not  subjected  to  such  trials,  to 
estimate  aright,  that  the  members  of  Courts-martial,  after  much 
earnest  thought — the  verdict  of  "  guilty"  pronounced — proceed, 
one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced 
of  the  military  judges,  to  pass  that  terrible  sentence  of  so  many 
lashes  on  the  bare  back.     And  when  to  this  is  superadded  the 
greater  trial  of  seeing  the  punishment  inflicted,  as  is  the  case 
wherever  an  officer  sits  in  judgment  upon  a  man  of  his  own 
regiment,  it  will,  if  we  only  throw  a  little  heart  into  our  con- 
siaeration  of  the  matter,  appear  to  us  plainly  enough,  that  the 
member  of  that  court-martial,  if  he  be  not  altogether  stone, 
must  suffer  acutely,  as  every  stroke  descends  upon  the  bleeding 
back  of  the  culprit.    The  spectacle  of  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  army  is  one  which  words  cannot  easily  cha- 
"'^terize — such  mingled  feelings  does  it  inspire.    It  is  solemn 
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and  disgastinf; — ^terrible  and  humiliating.  The  officer  clenches 
his  teeth  as  one  determined  not  to  betray  his  feelnig ;  the  soldier 
often  clenches  them,  with  mixed  feeling  of  anger  and  determina- 
tion. Young  men  are  sometimes  wholly  unable  to  bear  it.  AVe 
liave  seen  newly-recruited  soldiers  fall  to  the  rear  overcome  by 
the  horrors  of  the  spectacle.  A  punishment-parade  has,  indeed, 
rarely  come  off  without  seeing  some  of  the  spectators  carried 
from  the  ranks  fainting.  It  is  not  merely  because  the  small 
proportion  of  officers  present  renders  such  an  occurrence  among 
them  nearly  a  hundredfold  less  probable ;  but  because  education 
imparts  habitual  self-control,  under  such  circumstances,  to  men 
of  a  higher  class  of  society,  that  we  have  the  means  of  recording, 
as  the  result  of  some  experience,  that  offijcers^  though  sympa- 
thizing in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  their  frames  with  the  agony 
endured  by  the  culprit,  seldom  or  never  give  way,  but  brace 
themselves  up  firmly  to  witness  it  all  to  the  end.  It  is  a  fact, 
however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  to  men  who  have  given  no 
thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  members  of  aristocratic  circles, 
who  have  been  cradled  in  luxury,  and  whose  youth  has 
been  a  time  of  self-indulgence,  do,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
display  a  mastery  over  themselves,  a  power  of  self-endur- 
ance, a  strength  of  will,  and  an  amount  of  patience,  such 
as  we  look  in  vain  for  among  those  classes  which  have  been 
habituated  to  hardship  from  the  very  hour  of  their  birth.  The 
clubs  and  saloons  of  London  have  turned  out  the  most  gallant 
and  the  most  enduring  officers  that  have  ever  faced  an  enemy 
in  the  field,  or  undergone  toil  and  privation  throughout  a  harass- 
ing campaign.  But  these  men,  whatever  the  amount  of  their 
self-control,  do  not  feel  less  painfully  the  agony  and  humiliation 
which  they  inflict  upon  their  fellow-man  and  brother-soldier, 
when,  at  tne  end  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Court-martial,  they 
write  down  the  sentence  of  the  lash.  Deeply  do  they  deplore 
the  cruel  necessity ;  but  they  feel  that,  however  inhuman  the 
punishment,  there  may  be  worse  inhumanity  behind.  Under  the 
system  of  enlistment  which  had  too  long  obtained — under  the 
system  of  domestic  military  government  which  we  are  now  only 
beginning  to  refonn — it  was  felt  that  the  lash,  however  bad  in 
itself,  was  only  a  necessary  auxiliary — an  evil  part,  as  it  were, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  harmony  of  an  evil  whole.  There 
was  nothing,  they  knew,  but  downnght  brutality  in  the  punish- 
ment itself;  nothing  but  what  was  most  sickening  and  most  de- 
grading. The  formation  of  the  hollow  square — the  stripping  of 
the  victim — the  cording  of  his  hands — the  mustering  of  the  trum- 
peters or  drummers — their  peeling  for  the  work — the  fingering  of 
the  cat  by  the  first  executioner,  preparing  to  deliverhis  twenty-five 
— ^the  descent  of  the  first  stroke — the  slow  counting  of  the  lashes 
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— the  periodical  "  stop" — the  stepping  in  of  the  new  man — and 
then,  worst  of  all,  the  terrible  laceration  of  the  back  of  the  vic- 
tim ;  as,  lash  following  lash,  swollen  and  discoloured  from  the 
shoulders  down  to  the  loins,  the  white  flesh  of  the  culprit  be- 
comes one  dreadful  mass  of  purple  jelly — it  is  a  sight  so  sicken* 
ing,  even  in  the  retrospect,  that  we  would  fain  turn  away  fix)m 
its  contemplation.*  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  advanced 
against  corporal  punishment  of  more  force  and  cogency  than  the 
simple  fact,  that  for  the  offences  of  one  guilty  man  so  many 
innocent  are  condemned  to  suffer.  The  length  of  these  terrible 
punishment-parades  has  now  been  greatly  diminished ;  the  legal 
number  of  lashes  that  can  be  inflicted  by  Courts-martial  of  any 
description  has,  indeed,  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  figure  tliat 
military  judges  are  unwilling  to  inflict  the  punishment  upon  the 
grosser  class  of  delinquents,  (and  upon  none  others  ought  it 
ever  to  be  inflicted,)  except  as  an  addendum  to  another  penalty. 
And  it  must,  we  fear,  be  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  the  limitation  of 
corporal  punishment  has  forced  our  military  tribunals,  in  some 

*  The  amount  of  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  culprit  varies  much  with  Tuietj 
of  constitutions  and  temperaments.  Some  are  unable  to  bear  the  infliction  eTea 
of  an  hundred  lashes  ;  the  surgeon  steps  in  before  half  the  sentence  is  carried  into 
effect  OUicrs  will  bear  several  hundreds,  without  a  cry  or  a  groan,  clenching 
between  their  teeth  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  or  some  more  resisting  substance, 
and  quietly,  when  the  pimishment  is  over,  putting  on  their  shirts  and  jackets 
without  assistance,  and  walking  off  to  the  hospital,  whistling  a  tune  as  they  go.  Pri- 
vate Somcrvillo,  in  his  <*  Autobiography,"  has  given  us  a  minutely  detailed  aooooot 
of  the  sufferings  he  endured  under  the  lasli.  When  the  first  stroke  descended, 
he  says,  ^  I  felt  an  astoundhig  Bensation  between  the  shoulders,  under  my  neck, 
which  went  to  my  toe-nails  in  one  direction,  my  finger-nails  in  another,  and  stung 
me  to  the  heart  as  if  a  knife  had  gone  through  my  body  !"  When  the  second  lash 
was  delivered,  he  ^  thought  the  former  stroke  was  sweet  and  agreeable  compared 
with  that  one  ;"  and  as  the  famer  proceeded,  he  "  felt  his  flesh  quiver  in  every 
nerve,  from  the  scalp  of  the  head  to  the  toe-nails."  As  the  cruel  work  went  on, 
he  writes,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  past  agony,  <<  the  pain  in  the  hmgs  was 
more  severe  Uian  on  my  back.  I  felt  as  if  I  would  burst  in  Uie  internal  parts  of 
my  body.  «  •  «  l  detected  myself  once  giving  something  like  a  groan,  and  to 
prevent  its  utterance  again,  I  shut  my  tongue  between^ny  teeth,  held  it  there,  and 
bit  it  almost  in  two  pieces.  What  with  tlxe  blood  from  my  tongue  and  my  lipjg^ 
which  I  had  also  bitten,  and  the  blood  from  my  lungs,  or  some  o&er  internal  part 
raptured  by  the  writhing  agony,  I  was  almost  choked  and  became  black  in  the 
face."  After  receiving  an  hundred  lashes,  Somerville  was  taken  down.  The  case, 
owing  to  circumstances  with  which  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  probably  lami* 
liar,  created  considerable  sensation  at  the  time.  The  more  recent  case  of  Private 
White,  who  was  flogged  at  Hounslow,  and  who  did  not  long  survive  the  punish- 
ment, has  also  acquired  considerable  notoriety  from  tlie  melancholy  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  attended.  But  neither  iu  the  one  case  nor  the  other  was  the 
punishment  inflicted  comparatively  aevere.  In  the  attendant  circumstances  of 
the  first,  there  was  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  without  unqualified  con- 
demnation ;  but  in  the  last,  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  virulence  with  whidi 
the  ai'niy  authorities  were  assailed.  It  was  an  untoward  event  which  might  have 
followed  the  infliction  of  any  other  description  of  punishment ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  case  was  prejudged,  and  the  inquiry  into  its  circumstances  con- 
ducted, was  anything  but  creditable  to  tlie  public  functionaries  oonoemedi  and  th« 
section  of  the  public  Aud  the  press  which  abetted  thenii 
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instances  at  least,  to  fall  back  upon  capital  punishment ;  and  the 
backs  of  our  soldiers  have  been  spared  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 
If  we  could  have  abolished  the  penalty  ot  the  lash,  not  by 
rendering  it  an  illegal;  but  an  uncalled-for  punishment,  how 
much  more  should  we  have  accomplished.  Crime  has  not  di- 
minished In  the  army.  There  has  been  nothing  to  cause  its 
diminution.  Hitherto  everything  has  been  against  tlie  soldier 
— everything  lias  retarded  his  moral  advancement.  The  best 
feelings  of  his  nature  have  been  crushed  within  him ;  if  he  has 
been  found  evil,  he  has  been  kept  so — if  not,  he  has  been  made 
so ;  but  we  are  now  hoping  for  better  things.  We  are  thinking 
more  of  the  comforts  of  the  soldier ;  we  are  thinking  whether  we 
cannot  treat  him  better,  and,  in  the  first  place,  whether  we  can- 
not houso  him  better.  It  is  the  absence,  we  have  said,  of  all 
household  comforts  that  drives  the  soldier  to  the  bottle.  It  will 
never  do,  having  drawn  into  the  ranks  a  better  class  of  recruits 
by  the  attractions  of  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act,  to  disgust  him 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career — to  show  him  how  wretched  a 
life  is  that  upon  which  he  has  entered.  Our  barracks  are  stately 
buildings,  viewed  from  a  distxmce ;  but  how  wretched  are  they 
within  ;  how  limited  is  their  accommodation ;  how  total  is  the  dis- 
regard of  all  decency,  as  of  all  comfort,  manifest  in  their  internal 
arrangements  ?  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  did  good  service  when  he 
brougnt  this  impoitant  subject  last  year  to  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country — pomting  out  that  in  small  barrack-rooms 
of  32  or  33  feet  by  20  broad  and  12  feet  high,  twenty  men  were 
often  housed  together,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping  there — doing 
everything  but  exercise ;  then  showing  that  these  barrack-rooms 
were  often  the  scenes  of  great  immorality  and  indecency,  there 
not  being  "  the  smallest  provision  for  married  men,  who  with 
their  wives  were  often  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
nineteen  other  men  T'  "  The  women,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  were 
often  confined  in  that  room."  There  may  be  less  dirt,  less  putrid 
effluvia  in  these  barrack-rooms  than  in  those  wretched  tenements 
of  Bethnal  Green,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
large  towns,  which  have  attracted  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  and  philanthropic  individuals ;  but  the 
crowding  together  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  our  soldiery  is  as 
wretclied  and  demoralizing  as  in  the  worst  purlieus  of  the  most 
over-peopled  city  in  the  empire.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  pointed 
out  to  the  House  that  in  many  of  our  barrack-rooms  there  is  only 
a  space  of  nine  inches  between  the  bottoms  of  the  beds  and  the 
tables  on  which  the  soldiers  dined.  The  space  between  these 
beds  is  often  no  more  than  five  inches,  but  to  allow  more  room 
for  getting  in  and  out,  two  of  these  narrow  cots  are  pushed  closely 
together.    And  thus  herding  in  these  wretched  rooms^  the  soldier 
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is  compelled,  if  he  would  stay  at  home  at  all,  to  spend  his  time  off 
parade.  What  sort  of  enjoyment  has  he !  The  feest  friend,  in  all 
numan  probability,  which  he  can  find  there,  is  sleep ;  but  even 
that  is  acnied  to  (lim.  There  are  half-a-dozen  men  in  the  room 
talking  together — boisterously  you  may  be  sure — ^blasphemoosly 
and  indecently  it  is  more  than  probable.  Reading  is  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  too  much  noise — too  much  practical  joking 
going  on.  He  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  disquiet:  he  can  do  no- 
thing. Day  follows  day,  and  still  the  same  weariness — still  the 
same  idle  efforts  to  kill  time.  All  his  faculties  run  to  waste — 
all  his  moral  sensibilities  are  blunted :  the  vicious  are  there  to 
tempt  him,  and  he  is  tempted  ;  he  finds  a  home  in  the  canteen 
or  in  worse  places,  and  in  spite  of  the  best  resolutions  at  starting, 
soon  stumbles  into  the  pit.* 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  has  dealt  with  this  subject  of  Army  Reform 
generally  in  a  spirit  of  high-toned  philanthropy;  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  when  he  alleges  as  an  objection  to  the  extension  of 
barrack-accommodation,  that  "  if  men  were  accustouied  to  all 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  extensive  barracks,  they  would 
not  without  discontent  subject  themselves  to  more  contracted  and 
narrower  abodes  w^hen  circumstances  might  render  it  necessary 
that  they  should  do  so."  We  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest 
possible  mistake ;  we  believe,  indeed,  that  the  very  reverse  of 
the  proposition  here  set  down  would  bis  found,  when  tried,  to  re- 
present the  fact.  Nothing  reconciles  men  so  much  to  necessary 
nardships  and  privations,  as  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not, 
and  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be,  subjected  to  uw-necessary 
hardships  and  privations.  Only  give  men  confidence  in  the  de- 
sire of  tiieir  superiors  to  inflict  no  unnecessary  sufferings  xx\\on 
them,  and  they  will  bear  cheerfully  those  sufferings  which  they 


*  The  same  disregard  to  the  comfort  of  our  soldiers  as  is  shown  in  the  matter  of 
barrack-Bccommodaiion,  is  exhibited  in  tlie  manner  in  which  we  ship  (hem  on 
board  our  transports  for  foreign  service.  Let  us  take  one  example  of  many  : — 
^  Tlie  cold  and  discomfort  of  ship-board/'  writes  Captain  Fane  in  the  opening 
clinpter  of  his  *  Five  Years  in  India,'  **  seemed  to  please  our  men  as  litUe  as  tlirir 
ofBcers,  and  tliongh  on  our  first  embarkation  we  had  not  lost  a  man,  and  all  seemed 
cheerful  at  the  thought  of  foi*eign  service,  yet,  after  the  experience  they  had  a)* 
ready  lutd,  we  found  that  many  declined  a  second  trial ;  and  though  some  were 
again  brought  back,  still  our  muster-rolls  at  our  second  embarkation  on  the  4th 
January,  wanted  several  of  their  usual  complement,  from  desertion.  Poor  fellou-s  ! 
one  could  not  blame  them,  for  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  comfort  and  convenience  by  the  Transport  Board.  Instead  of  their  deck 
lieing  filled  with  hammocks,  which  could  be  taken  down  during  the  day,  and  tliua 
leave  space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air,  the  place  had  been  blocked  up  witli  what 
are  termed  berths  or  standing  bed-places  ;  which  made  it  far  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  place  clean,  and  contributed  neither  to  tlie  comfort  nor  convenience  of  its  oe- 
cuimntB."  This  is  a  very  under-charged  picture  of  the  misery  to  be  encountered 
on  board  every  crowded  transport-ship — especially  in  the  tropics. 
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know  to  be  inevitable.  The  recollection  of  past  benefits  is  the 
best  guarantee  to  them  that  their  happiness  is  not  disregarded. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  less  calculated  to  maintain  a  contented 
spirit  throughout  the  army,  than  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  at  War.  It  surely  is  not  by  keeping 
our  soldiers  in  a  state  of  habitual  discomfort  that  we  can  best 
preserve  them  from  discontent. 

It  was  much  more  to  the  point — much  more  like  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  when  he  said  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  we  arc 
now  arriving  at  a  time  when  it  was  expected  that  the  progress 
of  improvement  should  not  be  stayed  in  any  quarter;  and  ad- 
mitted tliat  "  considering  the  progress  of  civilisation,  there  was 
much  fault  to  be  found  with  tne  crowded  manner  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  kept  in  some  of  the  barracks."  Yes,  indeed,  there 
is  much  fault  to  be  found — there  is  every  fault  to  be  found ;  and 
mere  financial  considerations,  conclusive  as  they  often  are,  can- 
not deter  us  from  thinking  that  this  matter  of  barrack-accommo- 
dation ought  to  engage  the  earnest  and  immediate  attention  of 
Government.  The  whole  country  is  crying  out  fur  better  dwell- 
ing-places for  the  labouring  poor ;  and  shall  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  supposed  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Govern- 
ment, be  left  to  herd  together  as  wretcheuly  and  indecently  as 
the  most  miserable  paupers  in  our  over-crowded  towns  ?  Talk  as 
we  may  about  the  cost  of  erecting  baiTacks — and  under  the 
pi*esent  system  of  Ordnance-erection  the  expense  we  know  is 
•ievous — there  is  no  real  economy  in  housing  the  soldier  badly, 
lir  De  Lacy  Evans  last  year,  in  the  course  of  the  interesting 
debates  on  Army  Reform  to  which  we  have  several  times  al- 
luded, said,  that  he  could  assert,  ^'  without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  Government  increased  their  pension-list  more  by 
their  neglect  of  the  health  of  the  troops  in  barracks,  than  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  their  improvement  would  amount  to ;" 
and  we  believe  that  nothing  was  ever  uttered  with  more  truth. 

But  we  have  the  assurance  of  Government  that  the  subject  of 
barrack-accommodation,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
mitted wants  of  the  married  soldier,  will  be  duly  considered,  and 
that  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  will  be  done  to  increase  the  comforts,  and  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  British  soldier.  We  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  their  path — we  know  what  is  the  outcry 
for  a  diminution  of  military  expenditure.  The  very  men — men 
whose  philanthropy  we  do  not  question,  and  whose  sincerity  we 
do  not  doubt — who  talk  most  fluently  about  the  blessings  which 
may  be  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  by  erecting  for  them  comfort- 
able homes — homes  which  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
parent  from  the  beer-shop,  and  the  child  fvopi  the  pavement — 
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would  grudge  the  public  mon^  spent  upon  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  barracks,  as  thougn  the  soldier  were  not  a  fellow- 
creature,  beset  by  eoual  (and  in  truth,  he  is  by  far  greater) 
temptations,  and  equally  to  be  rescued  from  vice,  by  providing 
him  with  a  comfortable  home.  Let  us  diminish  our  military 
expenditure  if  we  can.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can  di- 
minish it  in  this  way.  It  would  be  but  a  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  economy  to  deprive  the  soldier  of  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing his  health,  and  retaining  his  respectability.  The  world  is, 
we  hope,  beginning  to  recognise  truths  such  as  these  in  civil 
matters,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  we  hope,  before  it  duly  applies 
them  to  the  affairs  of  the  army.  We  may  spend  something  less 
on  military  prisons  and  militanr  hospitals  if  we  spend  something 
more  on  military  barracks.  It  costs  something  to  make  a  sol- 
dier;  and  having  made  him,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep 
him  as  long  as  we  can. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  outcry 
against  military  expenditure,  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  a 
greater  disposition  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier  ex- 
isted among  all  classes  of  the  inquiring  and  reflecting  public. 
The  finest  army  in  the  world  has  hitherto  been  no  credit  to  us 
as  a  moral,  whatever  it  may  have  been  to  us  as  a  military  na- 
tion. But  the  signs  of  the  times  are  propitious.  There  are  bet- 
ter days  in  store  for  the  soldier.  Whilst  we  are  rescuing  other 
classes  from  perdition,  we  shall  not  leave  the  soldier  to  perish. 
Every  year  will  see  some  addition  to  his  physical  comforts — to 
his  means  of  moral  improvement.  "  I  see  no  good  reason,"  said 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  "  why  the  canteen-room  might  not  be  converted 
into  a  reading-room,  in  which  the  soldier  might  profitably  en- 
gage his  leisure  hours."  Only  give  him  the  means  of  profitably 
engaging  his  leisure  hours,  and  see  what  he  will  become.  It  is 
because  he  has  not  the  means  of  profitably  engaging  his  leisure 
hours  that  he  is  what  he  is — a  reproach  to  a  Christian  Govern- 
ment. 

And,  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  every  prospect  of  a 
speedy  amelioration  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  British 
soldier.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act  drain- 
ing the  army  of  its  old  soldiers.  Before  it  can  take  efTect  we 
shall  have  drawn  into  our  ranks  men  whom  it  will  be  worth  our 
while  to  keep  there,  and  who  will  find,  as  time  advances,  that 
their  position  in  the  army  is  worth  keeping.  The  period  we 
hope  IS  not  far  distant  when  English  sololers  will  consider  that 
no  greater  punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  them  than  a  silent 
dismissal  from  the  service.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  feeling  in  the 
native  army  of  the  East  India  Company.  "  The  dismissal  of  a 
man  from  such  a  service  as  this/'  said  an  old  native  Soubahdar 
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to  a  British  officer,  ^^  distresses  not  only  him,  but  all  his  relations 
in  the  higher  grades,  who  know  how  much  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  family  depend  upon  his  remaining  and  advan- 
cing in  it ;  and  they  all  try  to  make  their  young  friends  behave 
as  tJiey  ought  to  do."  We  cannot  achieve  all  tnis  in  the  British 
army,  because,  in  a  country  where  provisions  are  so  highly- 
priced,  we  cannot  pay  the  soldier  as  we  can  in  India,  so  much 
in  excess  of  his  necessary  expenditure — we  cannot  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  providing  for  a  distant  family.  But  much 
would  be  done  if  we  could  only  teach  him,  and  all  connected  with 
him,  that  it  is  an  honour  to  serve  the  Crown — an  honour  to 
bear  the  name  of  a  soldier,  and  that  the  more  members  of  a 
family  are  so  connected  with  the  State  the  more  that  family  is 
ennobled. 

'^  No  man,"  writes  Colonel  Sleeman — an  officer  of  the  Company's 
army,  whoso  successful  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee  have 
not  yet  been  adequately  rewarded,  '^  can  have  a  higher  sense  (than 
the  native  soldiers  of  the  Company)  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  State 
that  employs  them,  or  whose  salt  they  eat,  nor  can  any  men  set  less 
value  upon  life  when  the  service  of  that  State  requires  that  it  shall 
be  risked  or  sacrificed.     No  persons  are  brought  up  with  more  defer- 
ence for  parents.     In  no  family  from  which  we  draw  our  recruits  is 
a  son,  through  infancy,  boyhood,  or  youth,  heard  to  utter  a  disrespect- 
ful word  to  his  parents.     Such  a  word  from  a  son  to  his  parents  would 
shock  the  feelings  of  the  whole  community  in  which  the  family  resides, 
and  the  offending  member  would  be  visited  with  their  highest  indig- 
nation.    When  the  father  dies  the  eldest  son  takes  his  place,  and 
receives  the  same  marks  of  respect — the  same  entire  confidence  and 
deference  as  the  father.     If  he  be  a  soldier  in  a  distant  land,  and  can 
afford  to  do  so,  he  resigns  the  service  and  returns  home,  to  take  his 
post  at  the  head  of  the  family.     If  he  cannot  afford  to  resign — if  the 
family  still  want  the  aid  of  his  regular  monthly  pay^  he  remains  with 
his  regiment,  and  denies  himself  many  of  the  personal  comforts  he 
has  hitherto  enjoyed,  that  he  may  increase  his  contribution  to  the 
general  stock.         ♦        *        The  knowledge  that  any  neglect  of  the 
duty  they  owe  their  distant  families  will  be  immediately  visited  by 
the  odium  of  their  native  officers  and  brother  soldiers,  and  ultimately 
commnnicated  to  the  heads  of  these  families,  acta  as  a  salutary  check 
upon  their  conduct ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  native  regi- 
ment in  the  service  in  which  the  twenty  drummers,  who  are  Christian?, 
and  have  their  families  with  the  regiment,  do  not  cause  more  trouble 
than  the  whole  eight  hundred  Sepahees." 

Such  is  the  picture,  drawn  by  a  competent  authority,  of  the 
morale  of  the  native  army  in  India.  It  is  a  truly  voluntary  ser- 
vice. There  is  no  fraud,  no  violence  practised  to  recruit  it. 
Men  of  good  family  and  good  character  enter  the  ranks  with 
pride,  witn  pride  do  they  remain  there,  with  pride  too  they  see 
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ill  old  a<;c  their  sons  taking  their  place.  They  are  bat  (XKir 
heathens,  for  the  most  part  uneducated ;  and  yet  our  Christiaa 
England  can  boast  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  retired  Indian  soldier  sits  in  the  shade  before  his  cottage 
door,  speaks  with  gratitude  of  the  Company  Bahaudoor,  boasts  of 
his  services,  and  inspires  his  sons  with  zeal  to  follow  the  same 
honourable  career.    -lie  is  in  his  new  state  of  being  the  most 
loyal  of  subjects.     He  has  been  well-paid  during  the  best  years 
of  his  manhood,  and  in  his  old  age  he  is  well-pensioned.     There 
might  be  thousands  and  tens  of  Uiousands ;  but  of  such  men  the 
State  would  not  be  afraid.     But  we,  in  this  Christian^  loyal 
England,  are  talking  with  alarm  of  the  dangerous  effects  which 
might  result  from  the  intermixture  of  the  mmtary  elements  with 
the  great  mass  of  social  life.     Can  we  with  safety,  it  is  asked,  so 
leaven  the  lump?     That  remains,  indeed,  to  be  shown.     The 
result  will  be  good  or  evil,  as  we  choose  to  make  it.   If  by  neglect 
and  ill-treatment  we  turn  the  discharged  soldier  into  a  bandit, 
there  will  doubtless  be  danger  in  the  mspersion  over  the  country 
of  so  many  bitter  enemies  of  the  State.     But  what  lamentable 
confession  of  weakness — we  mij^ht  almost  write  of  wickedness — 
is  there  in  this  declaration  of  tear !     If  we  only  do  our  duty  to 
the  soldier  >vhilst  in  harness,  he  will,  when  released  from  his 
military  bonds,  be  the  best  friend  of  the  State — a  willing,  an  able, 
nn  active  ally  in  times  of  popular  commotion.     It  all  depends 
u|>on  the  treatment  we  give  him.    If  we  turn  the  soldier  out  of 
the  army,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  ten  years  of  service,  dis- 
graced, branded,  beaten — writhing  under  a  sense  of  injuries  iu- 
ilicted  upon  him,  mindful  of  a  long  series  of  petty  humiliations 
and  corroding  discomforts,  with  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  with 
everything  to  resent,  a  manumitted  slave,  burning  with  an  un- 
appeasable desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  late  masters — 
vvc  shall,  doubtless,  find  in  tne  hour  of  peril  that  the  "  bloody  in- 
structions" which  he  has  derived  from  us  will  "  return  to  plague 
the  inventor."     It  would  be  only  fitting  retribution  if  sucn  were 
to  be  the  case.    But  the  remedy,  or  rather  the  prevention  is  in 
our  own  hands.     We  have  but  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  soldier, 
and  in  the  hour  of  trouble  we  shall  find  in  our  time-expired  men 
the  best  safeguards  of  the  empire.     We  can  imagine  noUiing 
more  serviceable  in  the  hour  oi  threatened  revolution  than  the 
loyalty  of  some  thousands  of  time-expired  soldiers,  mixing,  here 
and  there  with  the  civil  elements  of  society,  thankful  for  past 
benefits  received,  and  hopeful  of  future  advantages — the  most 
cogent  source  of  worldly  gratitude — under  a  system  calculated 
to  retain  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  all  who  have  rendered  ser- 
vice to  the  State.     And  this  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
3uch  difficult  {achievement.    The  power  is  in  our  hands  to  retain 
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the  iife-loyalty  of  the  soldier,  if  we  would  *only  exercise  it  in  a 
though tfiil  and  sympathizing  spirit. 

It  was  stated  last  year,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  there  are  in  our  poh'ce  forces  no  men  so  steady 
and  well-conducted  as  those  who  have  served  in  the  army.  And 
it  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  every  mind  that  there  could  be  no 
better  means  of  securing  the  life-long  affections  of  those  who  have 
once  worn  her  Majesty's  uniform  than  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  civil  employment.  The  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
army-reformers,  and  there  are  grounds  to  hope  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  estimates,  before 
closing  its  labours,  will  take  the  matter  into  its  consideration. 
Sir.  H.  Vemey,  in  the  month  of  March,  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect  ^^  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  esti- 
mates, to  consider  whether  the  character  of  the  army  and  navy 
might  not  be  elevated  by  the  more  frequent  employment  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  duly  qualifieu,  in  subordinate 
offices  of  various  public  departments — for  instance,  in  the  customs 
and  excise  offices,  under  the  Admiralty  and  the  Horse-guards, 
dock-yards,  victualling-yards,  arsenals,  &c.,  so  that  ad£tional 
prospect  of  reward  for  meritorious  conduct  might  be  held  out  to 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  that  during  their  employment  a  portion 
of  their  pensions  might  be  saved  to  the  country."  The  motion 
was  subsequently  withdrawn ;  but  the  matter  is  one  which,  in 
connexion  both  with  the  good  conduct  of  the  soldier  whilst  in 
the  ranks,  and  his  loyalty  on  retirement,  is  worthy  of  the  deepest 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  military 
profession. 

The  two  objections  which  have  been  urged  most  strenuously 
against  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act  are,  that  it  will  drain  the 
army  of  its  most  experienced  soldiers,  and  that  it  will  fill  with 
dangerous  subjects  the  ranks  of  cinl  life.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that,  if  attended  with  those  other  reforms,  the  necessity 
of  which  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  and  to  the  prosecution  of 
which  many  able  and  influential  men  are  devoting  their  best 
energies,  the  result  will  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  anticipated 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Let  us  suppose  the  character 
of  the  soldier  to  be  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the  next  ten  years ; 
let  us  suppose  the  new  Act  to  have  drawn  into  the  ranks  no 
"  better  class"  of  men  ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  cause  of  military 
reform  makes  no  progress ;  that  nothing  is  done  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  soldier ;  to  elevate  his  character,  to  enhance  his 
comforts,  and  to  excite  his  gratitude ;  let  us  suppose  that  the 
next  ten  years  are  years  of  utter  inactivity,  leaving  the  army  at 
the  end  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  found  it  at  tne^beginning ; 
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and  nothing  seems  more  probable  than  that  onr  old  soldiers  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  Act  to  convert  themselves  into  bad 
citizens.  But  we  anticipate  no  such  stagnation  in  the  tide  of 
human  affairs.  The  country  is  now  more  than  ever  sensible  of 
its  duties  to  the  men  who  fight  our  battles  in  war,  and  protect 
our  property  in  peace.  Militarv  reform  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve increased  military  expenditure — nay,  the  most  important 
changes  are  those  which  will  be  attended  with  a  considerable 
financial  saving  to  the  State.  It  is  the  best  economy  to  take 
good  care  of  the  soldier.  The  better  we  treat  him  the  more 
:money  we  shall  save.  The  country  will  readily  recognise  this 
truth ;  and  everv  year  will  take  deeper  and  deeper  interest  in 
the  condition  of  tne  soldier.  There  is  no  chance  of  Army  Reform 
halting  on  its  present  ground — it  is  even  now  at  the  quick-march, 
the  quick  will  soon  become  a  double ;  and  they  who  now  anti- 
cipate all  manner  of  perilous  consequences — the  veterans  of  the 
old  school,  who  love  not  "  new-fangled  changes" — will,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  which  Heaven  grant  thev  may  live  to  see, 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  right  m  principle,  so  also  safe  in 
practice,  is  this  system  of  Limited  Enlistment. 
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Abt.  X. — 1.  Reminiscences  of  Daniel  (TCannelL    By  a  MuN- 

8TER  Farmer.    London. 
2.  TTie  Nation.     Dublin,  1848. 
8.  TTie  Irish  Fel&n.    Dublin,  1848. 

4.  A  Letter  from  one  of  the  Special  Constables  in  Loudon  on  the 
late  occasion  of  tlieir  being  called  out  to  keep  the  Peace.  Lon- 
don, 1848. 

5.  Life  and  Times  of  Aodh  (/Neil.  By  John  Mitchel. 
Dublin,  1845. 

In  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  the  progress  of  im- 

1)rovement  been  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  Ireland  for  the 
ast  fifty  years.  In  all  that  constitutes  material  wealth — in  all 
that  can  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Political  Economist, 
the  increase  was  such  as  no  nation  had  ever  before  exhibited.  In 
habits,  in  feelings,  in  good  conduct,  general  society  had  advanced 
beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  could  have  hoped.  Its  higher 
ranks  were  not,  perhaps,  superior  in  accomplishments  to  the 
Charlemonts  and  Dalys  of  the  last  century,  but  it  is  some  evi- 
dence of  the  progressive  civilisation  of  the  general  body  of  society, 
that  in  our  time,  no  man,  of  whatever  class,  has  stood  out  in  the 
distinct  prominence  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
men  who  in  our  day  have  appeared  in  Ireland,  have  been,  one 
and  all,  of  smaller  size — of  mere  human  dimensions.  Great 
men,  no  doubt,  though  magnified  somewhat  beyond  their  proper 
greatness,  were  these  sons  of  Irish  earth — ^sons,  too,  of  the  Saxon 
of  the  third  or  fourth  generation — 

'^  Giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels." 

— ^for,  whatever  be  the  destinies  of  Ireland,  no  sophistry  c^n  alter 
or  evade  the  fact,  that  no  distinct  claim  can  be  mane  for  any  portion 
of  the  population  on  the  score  of  an  original  difference  of  race^ 
or,  if  a  distinction  be  insisted  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
through  almost  the  entire  island  the  blood  of  the  British  settlers 
predominates.  In  Grattan's  glowing  panegyric*  they  still  live — 
these  men  of  1782 — the  lights  of  what  was  called  the  Irish  Par- 
liament—  Malone,  Pery,  Brownlow,  Osborne,  Flood,  Burgh, 
Daly,  Forbes.  "  I  attribute,"  says  Grattan,  ^'  to  this  constella- 
tion of  great  men,  iu  a  great  measure,  the  privileges  of  your 


«  Gr»Uaii*8  *<  AoftWOT  to  Lord  Clare,"  DnbUn,  1 800.    The  pMraces  t^t  which  we 
pMiicaUrly  refier  nuiy  abo  be  found  in  Curran's  **  Life  of  Cnrran,    vol.  i. 
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country,  and  I  attribute  such  a  generation  of  men  to  the  resi- 
dence of  your  Parliament."  We  feel  no  surprise  that  the  ima- 
ginations of  young  and  ardent  men  should  seek  to  create  again 
the  glorious  phantom  of  a  nation.  The  scenes  of  1843  in  Ireland 
were,  in  their  way,  very  remarkable.  O'Connell,  as  if  stung  by 
insanity,  went  from  place  to  place,  congregating  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  to  listen  to  declamations  so  vague  that  one 
solitary  sentence  of  all  that  he  then  uttered,  though  printed  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  empire,  and  though  commented  upon  by 
the  Crown  lawyers — a  class  of  critics  who  are  not  likely  to  allow 
any  one  word  of  the  text  which  they  undertake  to  illustrate  to  be 
robbed  of  any  part  of  its  force — has  not  fixed  itself  in  the  public 
mind.  Yet  this  very  vagueness  rendered  it  more  likely  to  blend 
with  whatever  hopes  and  aspirations,  indefinite  and  unlimited, 
were  antecedently  indulged  by  his  hearers.  The  spring,  and 
summer,  and  autumn  of  that  year  were  a  time  of  unusual  beauty. 
It  is  scarce  possible  to  believe  that  O'Connell  was  both  serious  and 
sane — either  he  might  have  been — consistently  with  his  conduct 
during  that  strange  year;  the  wonderful  old  man  had  at  all 
times  great  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  the  thousands  round  him 
and  Tom  Steele  at  bis  side  kept  him  in  good  humour  with  him- 
self. He  almost  felt  amused  at  his  power  over  those  assemblages. 
At  a  public  dinner,  after  the  first  of  the  meetings,  he  said — 
^'  when  I  think  of  the  multitudes  by  whom  I  have  been  sur- 
rounded to-day,  and  the  bright  eyes  that  looked  on  me,  the 
elasticity  of  spirits  that  was  there — when  I  beheld  on  one  side 
those  smiles  and  female  loveliness,  and  on  the  other  those  rever- 
end gentlemen  bringing  benedictions,  I  will  ask  the  men  of 
Meath — will  they  be  slaves?"  On  another  of  those  occasions  a 
French  gentleman  asked  O'Connell  how  was  it  that  such  multi- 
tudes preserved  such  perfect  order?  "It  would/*  replied  he, 
with  a  complacent  and  half-supercilious  smile,  "  be  impossible  in 
any  other  part  of  the  inhabited  globe ;  but,  you  know,  the  Irish 
are  the  politest  of  all  people."  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
than  O'Connell's  exuberant  cheerfulness,  through  this  almost 
royal  progress  from  place  to  place — waging  the  war  of  words  with 
the  Firbolg,  and  the  Dane,  and  the  Saxon.  The  Government 
at  first  looKed  on  at  these  strange  demonstrations,  doing  little 
more  than  from  time  to  time  corresponding  with  Justices  of  the 
peace — who  from  love  or  fear  attended  the  meetings — in  official 
tetters,  which  for  the  most  part  avoided  any  distinct  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  moot  point — of  whether  such  meetings  were  in 
themselves  violations  of  the  law — admitting  that  the  expression  of 
opinion,  on  either  side  of  the  question,  by  a  magistrate,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  an  offence,  but  insisting  that,  whether  assemblages 
so  large  as  to  suggest  reasonable  apprehensions  for  the  public  peace 
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were  legal  or  not,  no  Government  opposing  Sepeal  could  allow 
persons  to  remain  in.  the  commission  of  the  peace  who  went  to 
Kepeal  meetings,  and  on  these  grounds  dismissing,  or  being  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrates — for  tnese  gentlemen  seemed  many  of 
tliem  impatient  for  the  martyr's  crown.    Winter  came,  and  with 
winter  the  State  prosecutions  of  O'Connell  and  others  for  a  con- 
spiracy of  which  It  is  scarce  possible  to  exaggerate  the  guilt,  if  it 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  country.     Our 
estimate  of  crime  ought  however  in  no  case  to  be  determined 
exclusively  by  our  opinion  of  the  consequences  of  the  act  which 
we  call  criminal ;  and  in  the  Irish  agitation  the  steps  by  which 
what  at  first  seems  to  have  been  idle  bravado,  became  changed  into 
what  cannot  be  well  called  by  any  other  name  than  treason,  were 
so  gradual,  that  the  agitators  have  a  strong  right  to  the  benefit  of 
the  principle.    In  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  they  ren- 
dereid  it  impossible  that  any  one  honest  course  of  exertion  should 
have  any  reasonable  chance  of  reward.     The  country  was  poor, 
and  for  any  development  of  its  resources  there  was  the  absolute 
necessit V  of  capital.    The  condition  of  conducting  any  trade,  which 
in  the  slightest  degree  depended  on  dealings  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population,  was  entire  subservience  to  the  despotism  of  a 
few  men  calling  themselves  by  some  fantastic  designation  or  other 
— Liberators,  Jracificators,  Repeal  Wardens,  Committees,  Con- 
ciliation Halls,  Confederates.     To  these  persons  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  profits  of  every  retail  trader,  through  great  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  was  sent,  and  a  worse  consequence  was  this — that 
every  man  led  or  forced  to  subscribe,  regarded  himself  as  a  partner 
in  the  concern,  which  was  worked  with  untiring  industry.    They 
were  plundered  and  the  country  was  injured,  but  a  pi*omise  was 
for  ever  held  before  them  of  advantages  to  be  ultimately  realized. 
It  is  hard  to  conjecture  how  far  O'Connell  was  in  earnest  in  his 
repeal  agitation.    Our  own  impression  is  that  his  contradictions 
were  those  of  a  man  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment — 
at  all  times  sincere — ever  to  be  reckoned  on.     He  was  fond  of 
saying,  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that  agitation  was 
in  no  case  miscliievous.     "  There  are,"  he  said,  "  grievances,  or 
there  are  not ;  if  there  be,  agitation  for  their  redress  is  desirable — 
if  there  be  not,  agitation  will  be  harmless,  for  it  will  be  ineffectual." 
He  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  claimed  for  it  the  merit  of  put- 
ting down  secret  conspiracy.     The  fallacy  of  all  this  is  too  trans- 
parent to  deceive  any  but  those  who  are  the  victims  of  a  willing 
delusion.     The  perpetual  war  of  words  in  which  he  engaged  his 
countrymen,  rendered  any  thing  like  calm  reflection  impossible. 
It  kept  men  of  fevered  and  restless  spirits  for  ever  before  the 
public  eye,  and  almost  tempted  every  man  into  the  ranks  of  party. 
Never  was  there  a  man  whose  own  proper  usefulness  was  so 
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impoJed  as  that  of  O'Connell  himself^  by  the  public  life  he  led. 
It  IS  probable  that  no  man  of  his  time  had  the  same  acquaint- 
ance with  the  influencing  motives  by  which  Irish  society  was 
governed  as  O'Connell.  Of  all  its  secret  springs  he  wa$  inti- 
mately cognizant.  The  external  history  of  Ireland  he  knew  as 
well  as  any  man,  but — what  is  of  more  moment  than  anything 
that  could  be  learned  &om  Carte  or  Borlase — he  knew  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  living — certaiiiily 
none  except  Lord  Monteagle  and  Lord  Stanley — whose  know- 
ledge of  all  that  relates  to  Ireland  at  all  equalled  or  approached 
his.  O'Conneirs  was,  from  professional  and  other  opportunities, 
a  knowledge  of  their  very  mmost  feelings  and  associations  of 
thought,  which  not  only  gave  him  an  almost  magical  power  over 
what  seemed  the  one  mind  of  multitudes  of  men,  but  what  is  of 
a  thousand  times  more  moment,  led  him  right  with  almost  the 
certainty  of  instinct,  in  his  appreciation  of  any  proposed  measure 
of  legislation  for  Ireland.  lie  thought  not  alone  of  the  abstract 
law,  but  of  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and 
when  he  could  throw  off  the  advocate,  as  he  did  remarkably  in  all 
his  examinations  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  very  often 
in  his  speeches  on  Irish  subjects  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
was  no  man  by  whom  more  valuable  instruction  was  given ;  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  incident  more  unfortunate  for  the  empire 
than  his  factious  abandonment  of  his  proper  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  when,  misled  by  the  glittering  phantom  of 
Repeal,  he  retired  to  his  Dublin  senate,  and  ceased  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Had  O'Connell  trusted  to  himself  alone, 
and  to  the  natural  power  of  good  sense,  combined  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  discuss,  he  would  have  accomplished  almost  infinite  good; 
for  there  never  was  a  body  of  men  in  the  world  more  anxious  to 
learn,  if  possible,  the  actual  truth,  and  to  legislate  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  facts  than  the  British  legislature  in  our  day  has 
been. 

When  Emancipation  had  been  once  carried,  it  seems  to  us 
plain  that  all  rational  ground  for  agitation  had  ceased,  and 
that  the  effort  to  create  two  laws  of  opinion — two  irreconcilable 
societies  in  the  same  kingdom — was  the  most  mischievous  and 
foolish  task  in  which  man  was  ever  eng^^ed.  O'ConneH's 
avowed  principle  of,  under  the  pretence  of  agitating  for  the 
redress  of  some  supposed  grievance,  gaining,  not  the  object 
which  he  affected  to  seek,  but  some  other,  makes  us  think 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  the  Kepeal  agitation ;  but,  as 
we  before  intimated,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  discover 
in  his  conduct  any  principle  adeauate  to  solve  the  problem 
which  it  suggests.     He  did  not  speaK  of  the  separation  of^Ireland 
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from  England — ^we  believe  he  did  not  contemplate  it ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  contemplated  by  the  younger  men  with  whom  he 
acted  in  what  was  called  the  Kepeal  year.  The  public  mind  is  so 
familiar  with  the  thought  of  O'Connell  as  leader  in  all  the  popular 
movements  in  Irelano,  for  the  period  during  which  his  name  oc- 
curs so  often^  that  it  may  startle  some  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that 
he  but  followed  in  the  train  of  others  in  that  formidable  agita- 
tion. O'Connell  in  the  agitation  of  1843  was,  at  first,  we  think, 
but  imitating  and  acting  the  feelings  and  passions  of  other  men. 
He  was  roused  reluctantly  and  with  difficulty  into  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  Repeal  which  Professor  Butt  challenged. 
It  had  become  with  him  but  a  word;  with  younger  minds  it  was  a 
thought,  an  animating  principle ;  or  rather,  with  them  the  feel- 
ing of  country — a  feeling  which  the  mind  seeks  to  express  and 
embody  in  a  name,  and  thus  mve  an  outward  life  to  all  its  hopes, 
and  di-eams,  and  wishes,  all  that  it  loves,  all  tliat  it  remembers, 
all  that  it  can  imagine  ;  that  feeling  which  no  man,  civilized  or 
savage,  is,  or  can  be,  without — sought  for  a  corresponding  object. 
To  the  Italian,  Italy^  though  surely  there  never  was  anything 
that  in  the  political  world  corresponded  with  the  conception 
indicated  by  tlie  name,  has  been  at  all  times  a  spell-word  of 
hope — to  the  mind  it  is  a  imity.  And  so  of  Ireland.  There  is  no 
period  whatever  of  its  history  on  which  the  mind  can  for  a  mo- 
ment repose — but  in  the  words  of  Schiller  and  Coleridge,  "  the 
heart  needs  a  language;"  the  unsatisfied  instinct  of  country 
demands  an  object,  and  what  it  does  not  find  it  seeks  to  create. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  a  being,  whose 
life  here  is  an  education  for  another  life,  there  is  not  ana  cannot 
be  any  outward  image  that  in  any  respect  approaches  the  idea  that 
seeks  realization.  In  the  most  happily  circumstanced  country, 
the  more  intense  the  feeling  of  patriotism  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  the  more  will  he  endeavour 
that  his  country  shall  be  worthy  of  his  love ;  but  the  instinct 
itself  is  one  that  never  receives — and  because  man  is  an  im- 
mortal being  destined  for  more  than  earth — never  can  receive 
full  gratification.  Still  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  die  away 
as  a  field-flower  which  is  never  to  bear  fruit,  that  it  should  be 
rooted  out  as  a  vicious  weed — which  would  seem  to  be  always 
the  policy  of  the  mere  selfish  statesman — arises,  we  tliink,  from  a 
total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  Man.  The  union  of  Eng- 
land with  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  was 
later  and  less  perfect  in  consequence  of  the  foolish  policy  of 
destroying  the  records  and  wanting  with  the  language,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wales,  of  the  countries  successively  annexed  to  the 
larger  division.     There  was  no  reason  why  Wales  should  not 
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it  is  dwelt  on  the  more  will  its  importance  appear.  However, 
for  a  long  while  the  balance  of  convenience  must  regulate  such 
matters,  and  may  be  against  our  view. 

We  have  said  that  O'Connell,  in  the  year  1843,  was  but 
acting  under  the  inspiration  of  other  minds.  We  have  said,  or 
our  language  has  implied,  that  we  think  the  agitation  in  which 
he  was  whirled  along  was  formidable  and  mischievous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  we  have  also  expressed  our  strong  opinion  that  it 
originated  in  no  ungenerous  or  unworthy  purposes.  What 
Goldsmith  has  called  the  ^''  patriot  passion,"  was  in  truth  occu- 
pied in  creating  an  object  to  itself.  W  ith  young  men  whose  school 
studies  have  been  just  completed,  and  who  have  been  educating 
themselves  in  debating  clubs,  the  first  form  in  which  they  begin 
to  think  of  politics,  shapes  itself  into  a  republic.  They  are  in 
truth  re-acting  what  they  have  read  in  the  classics.  The  esta- 
blished constitutions  of  society  are  compared  with  their  dream 
of  a  perfect  government.  None  of  them  are  found  to  dove-tail 
with  It,  and  tliey  are  straightway  regarded  as  an  usurpation.  The 
business  of  life  in  the  happier  parts  of  the  empire  soon  engages 
and  occupies  the  attention,  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end.  In 
Ireland  the  case  is  different.  The  class  of  young  men,  of  whom 
we  speak,  or  great  numbers  of  them,  propose  to  themselves  the 
bar  as  a  profSsssion,  and  laborious  as  the  preparation,  to  insure 
any  fair  chance  of  success,  would  be,  could  the  barrister  reckon 
on  any  early  employment,  yet  such  are  the  numbers  called,  and 
so  many  are  the  accidents  that  advance  the  fortunes  of  those  who 
can  in  any  way  keep  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
that  a  sort  of  attention  is  given  to  public  affairs,  by  a  number 
of  half-educated  men,  who  would  seem  to  have  no  business  of 
their  own  to  attend  to.  We  prefer  stating  in  other  language 
than  our  own  the  fact  of  O'Connell  having  been  influenced  by 
this  class  of  young  men  in  his  later  career. 

"  O'Connell  saw  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  new  generation.  They 
were  a  petulant  and  conceited  race ;  but  among  the  young  men  who 
gathered  round  him  there  was  one  young  man  of  decided  talent  and 
unswerving  integrity — ^Thomas  Davis — with  whom  nationality  was  a 
passion  and  a  principle,  the  object  of  enthusiasm  and  the  result  of  con- 
viction. Such  an  ally  was  invaluable  to  the  sincere,  but  most  perilous 
to  one  who  only  used  agitation  as  a  means  to  selfish  ends." 

A  few  years  before  and  no  man  would  have  shrunk  more  than 
O'ConneU  from  the  madness  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by 
younger  minds.  At  times,  even  in  the  wildest  moments  of  the 
convulsion  which  he  seemed  to  have  called  into  motion,  he  was 
seen  trying  to  appease  the  tumult.  To  the  populace  he  was  still 
allowed  to  appear  as  the  mighty  magician  whose  powerful  word 
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could  ronse  and  still  the  tempest,  bat  it  seems  plain  that  all  his 
movements,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  were  subject  to 
the  will  of  others.  Even  before  the  state  trials,  in  his  own  dom- 
DANiEL,  where  he  once  gave  laws,  where  no  voice  had  been  per- 
mitted till  then  to  dispute  his  sovereign  authority,  younger  men 
bearded  and  defied  him.  By  the  result  of  the  trials  the  charm 
was  broken  which  had  seemed  to  protect  his  person  inviolate, 
and  his  power  over  his  countrymen  in  a  great  measure  ceased 
when  he  had  been  once  rendered  amenable  to  the  law.  His 
boast  that  he  had  never  touched  the  mysterious  line  that  sepa- 
rates law  from  lawlessness,  in  the  course  of  a  life  that  seemed  to 
be  exclusively  occupied  in  learning  and  teaching  the  art  of  driv- 
ing coaches-apd-six  through  Acts  of  Parliament,  was  one  whicli 
he  could  no  longer  make  with  the  same  exultation  as  in  the  days 
of  old.  The  captivity,  as  in  ludicrous  earnest  the  imprisonment 
of  O'Connell  was  called  in  the  documents  of  the  public  bodies 
with  which  he  was  connected,  seems  to  have  crashed  his  spirit. 
But  between  the  giving  in  of  the  verdict  and  before  his  imprison- 
ment he  had  one  hour  of  glorious  triumph  : — 

*•  Before  O'Connell  could  be  called  up  for  judgment  he  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  England,  and  attended  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Anti-com- 
law  League  in  Co  vent-Garden  Theatre.  He  there  found  that  Che 
Government  prosecution  had  achieved  for  him  what  nothing  else  bat  a 
miracle  could  have  effected.  It  had  rendered  him  for  the  time  more 
popular  in  England  than  he  ever  was  in  Ireland. 

*'  John  Bull  has  had  a  thorough  dislike  of  all  constructive  crimes 
since  1794.  He  thought  that  O'Connell  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  any  very  overt  sedition  when  it  took  about  a  month  to  establish  the 
charge :  he  was  deeply  incensed  at  hearing  that  the  office  of  an  English 
newspaper  had  the  appearance  of  being  converted  into  a  house  of 
agency  for  espionage ;  he  was  sure  that  the  jury  had  been  packed 
and  the  bench  prejudiced;  and  furthermore,  honest  John  reproached 
himself  for  having  encouraged  Government  to  proceed,  by  feeling  too 
sensibly  O'Conneirs  senseless  attacks  upon  the  Saxon.  This  was  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  English  people ;  but  to  the  League  O'Con- 
nel  was  further  recommended  by  thirty  years  of  opposition  to  the  corn- 
laws,  and  by  his  zealous  co-operation  in  every  effort  for  their  repeal, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 

*^  Under  these  circumstances,  his  reception  by  the  assembled  mul- 
titude WHS  one  of  the  motjt  magnificent  displays  of  popular  enthosi- 
asm  ever  witnessed.  He  declared  himself  that  he  was  not  prepared 
for  it,  even  by  the  experience  of  the  monster  meetings.  His  speech, 
the  last  of  any  permanent  interest  that  he  evei*  delivered,  was  one  of 
the  finest  oratorical  displays  of  his  life.  He  bad  achieved  the  object^ 
of  which  if  he  had  not  despaired,  the  cr}'  of  repeal  would  never  have 
been  raised.  He  had  triumphed  gloriously  and  completely  on  English 
ground. 

'*  This  event  strengthened  the  suspicions  with  which  O'Connell  had 
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long  been  regarded  by  the  Young  Ireland  party.  It  was  remarked 
that  he  began  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  English  people,  and  to 
abate  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciations  against  the  Saxon.  The 
growing  feeling  of  alienation  was,  however,  suspended ;  on  the  14th 
of  May  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  and  incar- 
ceration in  Richmond  Penitentiary,  near  Dublin.  During  his  con- 
finement every  possible  indulgence  was  shown  him ;  and  on  the  4  th 
of  September,  1844,  the  decision  of  the  Irish  judges  was  reversed  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"  O'Connell  was  liberated ;  but  he  came  out  of  prison  an  altered 
man.  During  his  confinement  the  presidency  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion had  been  confided  to  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  member  for  the 
county  of  Limerick,  a  recent  convert  to  the  cause.  The  Young  Ireland 
party  had  elected  this  gentleman  as  the  rival  and  future  successor  of 
O'Connell,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  from  the  Aa<9ociation 
had  used  all  possible  means  to  extend  his  reputation  and  give  him  influ- 
ence in  the  country.  In  former  days  O'Connell  would  have  brooked 
no  rivalry,  but  imprisonment  had  broken  his  spirit,  and  had  afforded 
Smith  O'Brien  time  to  strengthen  himself  with  his  party.  Their 
jealousy  was  soon  pretty  manifest ;  there  were  bickerings  in  public ; 
there  was  marked  coldness  in  private.  A  project  for  convening  an 
Irish  senate,  of  very  doubtful  legality,  and  still  more  questionable 
prudence,  was  abandoned.  A  ridiculous  club,  the  members  of  wfiich 
were  to  wear  a  still  more  ridiculous  uniform,  including  a  fool's  cap, 
the  shape  of  which  was  the  subject  of  long  and  learned  debate — ^was 
patronised  by  the  O'Brien  and  jeered  by  the  O'Connell  party.  Thus 
closed  the  year  1844,  and  thus  opened  the  year  of  1845.'** 

In  this  record  the  most  remarkable  incident  is  the  burst  of  po- 
pularity which  greeted  O'Connell  in  England,  and  this  arismg 
very  mnch  from  the  feeling  that  in  the  state  trials  he  had  not 
fair  plav — that  there  had  been  some  tampering  with  the  Jury, 
and — tiiat  the  Bench  was  prejudiced  against  him. 

The  last  topic,  though  one  dwelt  on  at  the  time  in  the  papers, 
could  produce  no  permanent  effect  on  the  public  mind.  The 
Court  could  not  avoid  some  direction  to  the  jury  on  the  law  of 
the  case,  and  it  would  be  scarce  possible  to  give  such  without 
using  language  that  implied  a  reasonable  man'*s  view  of  the  facts. 
Whatever  the  Charge  had  been  this  objection  could  scarcely  have 
been  escaped.     The  other  is  of  more  importance. 

In  every  political  trial  in  Ireland  the  statement  that  a  jury  lias 
been  packed  is  made.  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  made  in  every 
civil  trial,  and  it  is  really  marvellous,  that  considering  the  way 
in  which,  while  all  its  privileges  are  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  protection  of  the  accused,  it  is  at  the  same   time  repre- 
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sen  ted  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  power,  it  has  not 
been  got  rid  of  altogether.  We  wish  its  preservation,  and  for 
this  purpose  must  do  what  we  can  to  distinguish  cases,  that  with- 
out some  attention  may  be  easily  confused,  and  the  mistake 
thus  occasioned  create  no  little  mischief.  What  we  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  will  be  more  intelligible  when  we  have  told  in  a 
sentence  the  course  of  the  agitation  after  O^ConnelPs  death. 

After  O'ConnelFs  death  the  agitation  assumed  in  some  re- 
spects a  worse  aspect.  Quiet  men  in  vain  hoped  that  the  fever 
oF  excitement  in  which  people  had  been  so  long  kept  ^would  be 
now  at  an  end.  Vain  hope !  What  had  been  called  Coociliatioa 
Hall  was  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Its  members  separated 
into  two  bodies  ;  the  one  preachers  of  peace,  who  held  that  Ireland 
was  to  be  saved  and  enriched,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Union  to  be 
carried  by  perpetual  payment  of  rent,  still  rent,  the  Catholic  rent, 
the  only  true  rent — and  by  hebdomadal  speeches ;  in  short,  they 
seemed  to  believe  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  money  and  talk 
— money  for  the  few,  talk  for  the  multitude.  The  other  party 
insisted  that  England  was  not  to  be  thus  conquered  ;  that  the  Irish 

1)eople  should  arm  ;  that  talking  nonsense  was  not  the  way  to  do 
)usmess ;  and  yet,  inconsistently  enough,  they  too  talked  non- 
sense.— That  tfiey  did.  They  were  younger  men.  Sedition 
was  with  them  a  passion  that  had  not  yet  died  away.  They 
were  not — the  younger  men  among  them  were  not — simulating 
extinct  feelings.  Compared  with  the  other  section  of  repealers 
this  body  was  the  more  earnest ;  at  all  events,  they  outbid  the 
others.  They  called  on  the  people  throughout  the  country  to  ann 
tliemselves.  They  threatened  all  landed  proprietors  who  did  not 
join  them,  that  their  property  should  be  ^^  carried  to  the  national 
treasury."  They  addressed  the  soldiery  and  constabnlar}'  in 
language  seducing  them  from  their  allegiance  and  their  duty. 
Under  the  names  of  tenm*e  and  tenant-right  they  addressed  the 
natural  cupidity  of  the  peasantry  ;  distinctions  of  Celt  and 
Saxon  were  referred  to,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  every 
family  in  the  land.  When  a  successful  insurrection  in  Pans 
gave  birth  to  the  French  Uepublic,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  it 
from  Ireland,  negotiating  for  an  invasion.  The  genius  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  of  Wolfe  Tone  united — ^seemed  to  meet  in  each  of  the 
Confederates — thus  the  war-party  designated  themselves — and 
mark  the  future  rulers  of  Ireland's  destinies — 

The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go — 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 

We  have  said  that  we  believe  this  party  to  have  been  more 
in  earnest  than  the  other.  They  were,  no  doubt;  many  of 
them  mad — not  the  less  in  earnest  nor  the  less  dangerous  for 
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that.  The  newspaper  press  creatly  aided  them ;  for,  while  it 
spread  their  writings  and  speeches  in  every  direction,  it  seemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers.  The  peaceful  part  of  the  community 
in  Ireland  know  them  to  be  few,  and  know  that  it  is  the  same 
performers  who  play  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  think 
of  them  or  their  audiences  as  little  as  they  do  of  other  players 
or  play-going  folk.  They  are  regarded  as  a  mischief  and  a  nui- 
sance for  the  most  part ;  but  there  is  no  very  serious  thought 
that  they  can  do  any  ^rreat  harm.  Even  when  it  was  known 
that  persons  were  employed  through  the  country  to  discipline 
disaffected  men  in  military  exercises,  the  forbearance  of  the 
Government  met  with  more  than  sympathy  from  the  general 
body  of  the  country,  who  were  inclinea  to  laugh  at  the 
whole  thing  as  a  fantastic  parody  of  very  serious  scenes  trans- 
acted elsewhere.  The  Government,  who  had  most  probably 
more  reasons  for  apprehension  than  they  could  prudently  com- 
municate to  the  public,  took  such  precautions  as  they  could 
to  save  the  city  of  Dublin  from  the  danger  of  an  outbreak. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  there  was  much  crime.  It  was 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Agitation,  but  it  grew  in  a  great 
measui*e  out  of  the  base  hopes  that  the  Agitation  inspired.  Far- 
mers refused  or  delayed  to  pay  their  rents.  Agents  were  mur- 
dered under  circumstances  that  lefl  no  doubt  that  men  wealthy 
for  their  station  in  life,  were  accomplices  or  instigators  of  the 
crime.  Through  the  country  there  was  certainly  a  sort  of  ex- 
pectation in  the  minds  of  many  tenants  that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  lands  without  paying  any  rent.  The  wise 
measure  of  a  Special  Commission  succeeded  in  vindicating  the 
law,  and  it  became  again  possible  to  exercise  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. The  eflfect  of  the  Commission  was  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  poor  from  ruffians  that  overawed  the  country.  A  duty 
as  imperative  as  this  was  to  terminate  if  possible  the  deplor- 
able agitation  which  each  day  became  more  reckless  and  more 
fierce.  Forbearance  has  its  limits,  and  prosecutions  were  com- 
menced against  three  of  the  confederates.  Before  these  cases 
were  tried  a  new  statute  applicable  to  any  after  cases  that  might 
arise  was  passed,  and  one  or  the  persons  about  to  be  tried  for  se- 
dition continued  to  issue  writings  which  made  him  an  offender 
under  the  new  Act.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this  to  render  intel- 
ligible what  we  have  to  say  on  the  Jury  question,  as  we  think 
some  mistakes  have  arisen  from  confusing  the  cases  of  special 
and  common  juries.  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were  tried  for  sedi- 
tion by  special  juries.  In  neither  case  was  there  a  verdict.  The  law 
of  Ireland  requires  unanimity  in  a  jury.  As  far  as  can  be  known 
of  these  cases,  the  numbers  for  a  conviction  in  one  were  ten  to 
twoj  in  the  other  elefoen  to  one. 
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The  statement  of  the  juria<(  being  packed  is  always  the  cry  of 
the  convicted.  In  special  jnry  cases  it  does  not  bear  examina- 
tion. Under  tlie  Act  of  1833,  when  a  special  jury  is  obtained, 
it  is  formed  from  a  body  of  names  selected  from  what  is  called 
the  juror's  book  for  the  year.  The  jmror^s  book  contains^  or 
ongnt  to  contain,  all  the  names  of  persons  qoalified  to  serve  on 
juries.  The  class  from  which  special  jurors  are  taken  consist  of 
persons  possessing  various  aualifications.     The  lowest  money 

Sialification  is  property  to  tne  amount  of  £5000.     From  this 
ass,  amounting  generally  to  seven  or  eight  hundred,  forty- 
eight  names  are  taEen  by  ballot,  and  this  forty-eight  is  reduced 
to  twenty-four,  by  each  of  the  parties  striking  off  twelve  names. 
The  object  is  that  the  twenty-four  left  shall  be  men  to  whom 
neither  of  the  parties  can  have  a  reasonable  objection  ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  or  unreasonable  than  the  kind  of 
outcry  which  is  made  against  the  Crown  for  doing  what  it  is 
absolutely  compelled  to  do.     It  must  strike  off  twelve  uames, 
and  in  such  case  no  possible  imputation  can  be  fairly  made 
against  its  officers,  whatever  be  the  politics  of  the  persons  whom 
it  strikes  off.     It  is  not  analogous  to  the  challenge,  whether 
peremptory  or  for  cause,  of  a  juror  on  an  ordinary  panel.     In 
O'Connell's  case  the  jury  was  a  special  jury.      The  quarrel 
was  not  with  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  in  the  way  in  wnich  it 
reduced  the  forty-eight  to  twenty-four,  but  with  the  way  in 
which  the  jury  book  itself,  from  which  the  forty-eight  were 
taken,  was  made  up.    The  book  was  made  up  incorrectly,  the 
names  of  some  persons  who  ought  to  be  in  the  oook  being  omit- 
ted, and  the  list  from  which  the  forty-eight  were  taken  bein^ 
thus  diminished,  to   the  disadvantage  of  the  traverser.      A 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in   Ireland   thought 
they  had  no  means  of  correcting  this.     In  the  formation  of  a 
special  jury  it  would   appear  that  the  Sheriff  has  absolutely 
no  power.     The  list  from  which  the  forty-eight  are  selected,  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  persons  qualified  to 
serve  :  the  persons  on  the  actual  panel,  and  the  order  in  which 
their  names  occur,  (an  important  incident,)  are  determined  by 
ballot ;  and  nothing  could  oe  more  idle  than  the  popular  dar 
mour  with  whidi  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  is  assailed  in  such 
cases,  if  it  were  not  that  such  clamour  has  some  efiect  on  weak- 
minded  persons.    The  juries  in  Smith  O'Brien's  and  Meagher*s 
cases  were  special  juries.    The  Crown  was  accused  of  striking 
off  Roman  Catholic  jurors.    In  each  case,  as  we  said  before^ 
it  was  compelled  to  strike  off  twelve.    To  tiy  it  by  Catholics 
the  Crown  must  have  struck  off  Protestant  jurors.    As  to  the 
question  of  mere  prudence,  on  which  after  all  the  selection  of  a  spe- 
cial jury — ^as  far  as  there  could  be  a  selection — ^must  have  turned^ 
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we  should  rather,  in  cases  of  the  kind,  have  three  or  four  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  box  than  only  one.     The  chances,  if  there  were 
but  one,  would  be  that  the  opposition  of  some  false  pride  would  de- 
tach him  from  his  brother  jurors,  and  that  the  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence  would  scarcely  be  canvassed  among  them — that  there 
would  be  a  failure  of  justice  because  a  want  of  any  fair  discus- 
sion, and  that  the  result  would  be  a  mere  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  a  positive  man  to  render  ineffective  the  verdict  of  the  others. 
It  is  an  easy  course  to  ascribe  perjury  to  men,  but  we  do  not  almost 
in  any  case  regard  this  as  the  solution  of  such  a  fact  as  the  dis- 
agreement of  a  jury.    An  analysis  of  the  respective  duties  of  the 
juror  and  the  judge  would  make  the  juror  believe  that  he  is  to  re- 
ceive information  irom  the  judge  on  matter  of  law,  and  communi- 
cate it  on  matters  of  fact ;  but  to  constitute  the  notion  of  Crime,  a 
consideration  of  both  elements  is  necessary — and  it  may  be  an 
actual  evasion  of  a  difficult  duty  in  a  juror — one  to  which  the 
law  in  no  case  compels  him,  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  where  he 
cannot,  notwithstanding  a  disposition  to  receive  such  information 
on  the  law  as  it  is  the  judge's  duty  to  give — ^believe  that  the  in- 
tention which  constitutes  crime  exists.     The  juror's  difficulty  is 
not  the  mere  mental  process  of  analyzing  the  thoughts,  but  after 
this  analysis  has  been  performed  for  biro  or  by  him,  the  moral 
one  of  combining  them.     In  some  cases  that  which  he  has  to 
do  is,  if  he  can,  to  call  that  crime  which  he  has  not  before  learned 
to  designate  by  the  name,  or — a  yet  harder  task — to  overcome 
the  prejudice  which  has  hitherto  regarded  with  favour  a  line  of 
conduct  which  the  moral  sense  does  not  disapprove,  but  which 
he  is  told  is  a  violation  of  the  law.     To  protect  a  man  in  danger 
—to  throw  your  house  open  as  a  sanctuary  of  reftige  to  a  person 
flying  from  pursuit,  would  seem  so  far  from  being  a  crime  to  be 
rather  the  subject  of  natural  approbation ;  and  indefensible  as 
the  feeling  may  be,  we  suspect  that  were  jurors  taken  from  the 
humbler  classes  of  life,  it  would  recjuire  more  reasoning  than  a 
prosecuting  counsel  or  a  directing  judge  would  be  at  all  times 
able  to  bnng  to  the  argument,  to  persuade  a  juror  that  a  poor 
man,  whose  father  or  brother,  flying  from  justice,  was  protected 
in  his  house,  was  punishable  as  a  criminal  for  afforoing  him 
shelter.     We  state  a  case  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  jury  should  receive,  without  hesitation,  the  directions  of  the 
judge  as  to  the  law,  but  where  natural  feeling  will  affect  each 
man  of  them  with  more  or  less  influence,  and  in  all  probability 
lead  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  to  look  round  for  excuses  to  acquit. 
In  political  cases,  where  the  passions  become  strongly  inflamed, 
where  words  have  almost  a  magic  power  of  affecting  the  temper, 
and  reducing  the  most  sober-minded  man  into  a  state  of  what  is 
almost  like  insanity,  it  is  certainty  gt^ng  too  far  to  ascribe  to 
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The  statement  of  the  jury  being  packed  is  always  the  cry  of 
the  convicted.     We  have  shewn  that  in  special  jury  cases  it 
can  never  be  true — though,  in  Ireland  at  least,  raised  in  these 
as  in  all  other  cases.     The  fact  is,  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
anxiety  of  the  travei*ser  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  verdict,  and 
the  case  is  argued  for  him  as  if  he  was  in  earnest  anxious  for  a 
fair  investigation  and  determination  of  the  issue  knit  between 
him  and  the  Crown.     Ilis  language  is,  ^^  all  I  want  is  a  fair 
trial,"'  and  the  only  evidence  he  or  his  friends  will  admit  of  a 
trial  having  been  rair,  is  that  there  shall  be  no  verdict.     In  all 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  interest  of  society  that 
there  should  be  a  verdict — a  true  verdict,  and  for  this  purpose 
that  all  disturbing  elements   should  be   as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved.    The  law  does  not  presume  such  absolute  impartiality 
in  the  sheriff^  who  selects  and  returns  the  jurv  panel,  as  to  deny 
the   parties   the  opportunity  of   inquiring  into  the  fact,   and 
enabling  either  of  them  to  have  the  case  tried  by  a  jury  re- 
turned by  another  officer.    Where  special  juries  are  granted,  one 
of  the  grounds  stated  by  law-writers  for  this  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  forming  a  jury  is,  that  "  the  sheriff  might 
be  suspected  of  partiality,  though  not  upon  such  apparent  cause 
as  to  warrant  an  exception  to  him."*     But  while  the  law  guards, 
as  far  as  it  can,  against  any  bias  in  the  sheriff's  mind,  that  may 
injuriously  affect  either  party,  it  is  plain  that  to  him  a  large  dis- 
cretion is  intrusted,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  that  discretion 
by  returning  only  such  jurors  as  he  conscientiously  thinks  will 
give  a  true  verdict.     In  the  year  1833,  the  act  was  passed  under 
which  all  juries  in  Ireland  are  now  formed.     A  list  prepared 
annually  by  certain  tax-collectors  unconnected  with  the  sheriff, 
exhibits  the  names  of  all  persons  entitled  by  property  to  be  on 
the  jurors'  book  for  the  year.     In  that  list  must  appear  the  name 
of  every  man  occupying  a  house  worth  £20  a-year.     When  the 
law  was  about  being  passed,  objections  were  made  to  a  class  of 
}>ersons,  subject  to  every  influence  calculated  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment being  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  direct  administration  of  justice,  any  one  of  whom,  if  placed 
on  a  jury,  would  have  it  in  hia  power  to  render  abortive  law- 
proceedings  either  civil  or  criminal.     It  was  said  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  numbers  must  be  returned  in  these  lists 
who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  English.     To  this  it  was 
replied  that  the  sheriff  ought  not  to  return  such  persons  on  any 
panel — that  the  fact  of  their  being  eligible  by  property  was  not 
enough — that  he  would  be  subject  to  being  fined  oy  the  Court, 
if  he  placed  such  persons  on  any  jury  panels.     His  discretion, 
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which  before  was  absolute,  was  now  limited  to  the  names  he 
found  in  the  jury  book  of  the  year.  Among  these  he  was  to 
select  "  good  and  true  men  above  suspicion."  The  complaint 
in  Mitchel's  case  is  that  there  was  any  selection. 

At  Mitchel's  trial  there  was  what  is  called  a  challenge  to  the 
array — a  statement  that  the  jury  panel  was  not  impartially 
formed  by  the  sheriff;  and  it  was  sought  to  shew  that  it  had 
been  formed  under  the  directions  of  the  Crown.  This  allegation 
was  disproved ;  but  it  was  established  that  a  more  respectable 
jury  than  is  ordinarily  returned  was  summoned  in  this  case.  In 
fact,  we  believe  the  ordinary  juries  are  very  carelessly  formed. 
There  is  some  distinction  between  the  Commission  and  Quarter 
Sessions  Juries.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Judi- 
cial Inquiry  on  the  office  of  Sheriff,  we  are  told  that  "  in  Dublin 
with  respect  to  petty  juries  at  the  Commission  and  Quaiter 
Sessions  Courts,  panels  of  those  descriptions  contain  about  150 
names  each.  A  greater  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  for- 
mation of  Commission  petit  jury  panels  than  of  the  others,  as 
capital  cases  are  tried  by  them."  This  Report  was  drawn  up 
from  evidence  taken  in  1828  or  1829,  but  describes  pretty  well 
a  present  state  of  facts.  Unless  the  counsel  for  Mitchel  could 
establish  that  a  jury  was  selected  for  the  puipose  of  giving  an  un- 
true verdict,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  would  nave  done  absolutely 
nothing.  Before  the  trial  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the 
prisoner  did  all  they  could  to  influence  the  jury  by  arguments 
addressed  to  their  prejudices  and  their  fears.  Public  meetings 
were  held  for  the  purpose.  At  one  of  them  a  resolution  was 
passed  not  unlikely  to  be  interpreted  by  the  poorer  class  of  shop- 
keepers into  a  direct  threat  of  the  consequences  to  themselves  of 
a  finding  unfavourable  to  the  traverser : — 

''  Resolved — ^That  we  shall  by  every  means  in  our  power,  within 
the  law,  oppose  ourselves  to  this  system  of  jury  packing  while  the 
protection  of  the  law  is  lefl  us ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
warn  the  Government  not  to  dare  to  abrogate  the  Constitution,  and 
drive  us  beyond  the  limits_of  endurance.  To  every  inroad  on  our  con- 
stitutional rights  we  shall  oppose  the  powei*s  of  the  Constitution,  but 
to  manifest  and  avowed  tyranny  we  shall  oppose,  if  necessary,  our 
very  livea." 

At  another  meeting  the  same  sentiment  was  expressed  in  simi- 
lar language : — 

"  Resolved — That  while  we  are  unwilling  to  identify  this  confeder- 
ation with  all  the  opinions  of  John  Mitchel,  we  recognise  in  him  a 
fearless  and  devoted  fellow-soldier  in  the  war  which  we  are  now 
waging  against  English  oppression. 

"  That  as  such  we  demand  for  him  a  fair  trial  before  a  fairly  selected 
jury;  and  if  that  Remand  be  not  complied  with,  and  this  champion  of 
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Irish  liberty  be  convicted  by  a  jury  selected  for  that  purpose,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  means,  not  inconsistent  with  morality,  to 
bring  to  punishment  all  parties  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  so 
foul  a  wrong." 

In  such  circumstances  what  was  a  SherifPs  duty?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  class  of  jurors  most  likely  to  be  injured — the  poorer 
class  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers — ought  not  to  have  been 
summoned?  Is  it  not  nlain  that  it  would  Lave  been  unjust  lo 
them  to  place  them  in  tno  position  of  being  riiihed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  custom  from  them ;  for  this  was  among  the  threats 
expressed  in  deliberate  speeches  at  these  meetings  ;*  and  can 

^'  ■■■  ■■■■■■  ^  ,  .,■-■■   »»  ■  -       ■    ,  ^ 

^  *  We  transcribe  the  following  from  a  multitude  of  similar  threats,  issued  iromc- 
dtately  before  Mitchel's  trial : — 

"  To  the  Jurors  of  Dublin.— God's  truth  has  been  spoken  and  written  by  JtArn 
Mitchel.  He  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  labourer's  r|ght  to  live  in  the  land 
of  his  birth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  the  farmer's  right  to  the  fmits  of  his  la- 
bour, his  capital,  and  his  skill     This  is  Grod's  truth ! 

<*  Will  yon,  jurors,  pronounce,  by  your  verdict,  God's  truth  to  be  a  sedilioua 
libel — ^  a  felony  V 

<*  If  you  do  r  whicli  God  forbid),  then  the  blood  of  that  innocent  man  of  truth, 
John  Mitchel,  be  on  you  and  yours,  to  all  eternity  I 

*<  The  curse  of  God  will  fall  upon  you  !  The' fate  of  perjurers  and  aasaasins 
await  you  I ! 

*<  Attend  to  your  oaths,  and  a  true  vci*dict  give  !  !  I 

«  OnK  op  THK  PlNBL." 

<<  We  have  but  one  word  more  to  say.  If  the  official  persons  oonduotiog  the 
prosecution  do  in  this  instance  pack  a  jury  of  men  known  to  be  politically  opposed 
to  the  prisoner,  tlie  whole  proceeding  is  a  base  and  cowardly  murder,  and  shiul  bo 
dearly  avenged." — United  Irishman. 

**  John  Mitchel  shall  walk  a  free  roan  from  his  gaol.  If  by  a  jury  of  his  country* 
men,  then  so  much  the  better  ;  he  shall  have  proved  the  truth  on  which  he  started 
— that  English  rule  here  is  an  unreality — a  vile,  horrid  dream,  a  mere  goblin  of 
the  sense,  to  which  we  too  long  stupidly  shrunk  submissive,  thinking  it  *  govern- 
ment,' and  its  airy  mumblings  <  law  ;'  which  needed  but  tliat  one  man  should  spit 
upon  and  laugh  at  to  exorcise  it  for  ever.  And  if  not  by  a  jury,  then  by  the  ver- 
dict of  some  uiousands  of  armed  citizens,  ready  to  back  the  defiance  \\<b  will  hur| 
from  the  felon's  dock — ^and  by  fifties  of  tliousands  throughout  the  land,  wherever 
want  has  been  and  tyranny.  Never— oil  1  never  again— sliall  the  faults  pf  '98 
bring  down  tlie  just  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  in  reigns  of  terror,  and  tyranny,  and 
famines,  upon  a  people  migrateful — upon  men  so  bewildered  or  depraved  as  not 
to  know  that  <  to  be  brave  is  to  be  truly  wise.' " — United  irishman. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  a  public  meeting  said — **  He  wished  to  inculcate  on  them 
that  best  of  all  maxims — for  the  love  of  God  to  buy  rifles — ^Loud  cheers.)  Lord 
Clarendon,  Her  Majesty's  chief  executioner  and  gaoUkeeper  in  Ireland — (a  laugh) 
— had  requented  the  Orangemen  to  get  guns,  to  sUughter  the  people  of  the  south  ; 
and  when  he  (the  speaker)  asked  them  would  they  turn  their  arms  against  their 


eighteen  of  the   soldiers  with  her  rifle — (Great  cheering.)     For  his  rart  he 


determined  that  this  struggle  should  never  cease  unless  with  his  deatn  or  the  at^ 
tainmcnt  of  repeal.  [A  voice  :  <  So  say  we  all'— Cheers.]  As  to  himself  he 
thought  he  was  iiearlv  a  traitor~(a  laugh)— indeed,  he  alinoet  believed  he  was  ^ 

felon (renewed  lauj;nter) — but  one  thing  he  would  say,  that  if  the  Government 

attempted  to  pack  a  jury  against  John  Mitchel  tliey  would  rue  it— (Loud  dieers,)" 
Another—"^  lie  must  not  be  convicted.    1  shiUl  not  here  insbt  upon  the  utter 
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tliere  be  a  doubt  with  any  one,  that  had  the  Sheriff  returned  a 
panel  such  as  is  ordinarily  brought  together  for  the  trial  of  pick- 
pockets, the  cry  would  be  changed,  and,  were  Mitchel  convicted, 
that  stories  of  one  kind  or  another  would  be  got  up,  and  the 
Sheriff  would  be  described  as  returning  a  jury  of  men  likely  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Government?  In  all  criminal  trials — in  all 
trials,  is  not  the  great  object  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the 
clement  of  chance,  and  to  consult  the  peace  of  society  by  deter- 
mining, with  as  near  an  approach  to  certainty  as  possible,  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused  ?  Is  it  suggested  by  those 
who  complain  of  the  constitution  of  the  jury  panel,  that  any 
other  verdict  was  possible  from  a  jurv,  however  constituted  t 
Semember  his  language — "  W/uxtever  has  heefi  said  or  done  by 
tlie  most  disaffected  person  in  all  Ireland  against  the  existence  of 
tlie  party  which  calls  itself  the  Governmenty  noHiing  can  go  too  far 
for  me.  Wliateter  public  treasons  Hiere  are  in  the  landj  I  have 
stomach  for  them  alV^  The  wild  hope  of  an  acquittal  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  into  any  one's  mind ;  sucii  chance,  as  no 
doubt  existed  for  the  prisoner,  if  some  one  man  was  found  resist- 
ing all  evidence — resisting  even  the  statement  by  MitcheFs 
own  counsel  of  his  client's  guilt — was  all  that  could  be  reckoned 
on.  The  complaint  in  reality  resolves  itself  into  another,  much 
more  intelligible.  The  grievance  is  not  the  being  tried  by  a 
packed  jury,  but  the  being  tried  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the 
very  week  in  which  Mitchel  was  tried,  the  counsel  for  Mr. 
Meagher,  speaking  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for  his  client,  referred 
to  the  constitution  of  the  juries  in  Smith  O'Brien's  and  Mea- 
gher's cases,  and  complained  of  the  fact  of  no  Roman  Catholics 
being  left  on  Meagher's  jury,  while  one  or  two  wei-e  left  on 
Smith  O'Brien's,  and  attributed  the  distinction  to  the  fact  of 
Meagher's  being  a  Eoman  Catholic.  "The  Attorney-General 
left  Roman  Catliolics  on  Mr.  O'Brien's  jury  because  he  was  a 
Protestant ;  but  when  he  came  to  try  Mr.  Meagher,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  eleven  jurors  of  his  persuasion  were  struck  off."* 

atrocity  of  any  trial  in  Ireland  for  '  sedition/  or  <  treason/  or  *  felony/  to  a  foreign 
Government  But  it  is  enough  that  everybody  in  Ireland  knows  he  cannot  be 
convicted  in  due  form  of  law,  or  without  unprecedented  roguery  in  the  legal  ar- 
rangement.    No  fairly-chosen  jury  of  his  countrymen  can  convict  him." 

The  inference  that  it  was  sought  to  intimidate  the  jury  is  inevitable  ;  but  there 
are  minds  to  whom  the  admission  of  the  parties  themselves  can*y  more  conviction 
than  any  reasoning,  and  we  therefore  think  it  right  to  quote  the  acknowledgments 
of  The  Ir'uh  Felun,  A  principal  writer  in  that  paper,  in  addressing  the  clubs  afler 
the  trial,  says, ''  Let  us  not  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  we  can  frighten  tlie 
Government,  by  pretending  to  strength  that  we  do  not  really  possess.  There  is 
no  more  absurd  principle  than  the  *  intimidation'  principle.  I  felt  this  in  those 
days  when  you  marched  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  believing  that  terror  could 
do  for  Mitchcrs  jury  what  conscience  could  not,  and  frighten  tbeni  into  giving 
that  verdict  which  tnith,  not  interest,  would  dictate." — The  Irish  Felon,  July  Uth, 
'    ^  Butt*s  Speech  in  Meagher's  Cas^*    Dtt/tiin  Eten'iH^  Mail,  Maiy  $0. 
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It  IS  not  surprising  that  in  a  desperate  case  counsel  should  snatch 
at  any  topics ;  but  the  same  grievance  was  urged  in  a  deliberate 
resolution,  at  a  public  meeting,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
in  the  chair,  two  days  before  MitchePs  trial : — 

''  Resolved — ^That  we  reprobate  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the 
removal  of  Catholics  from  the  juries  empannelled  to  try  Catholics,  and 
the  contrary  practice  pursued  when  a  Protestant  is  on  his  trial,  and 
tliat  this  practice  is  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  and  must  result  in 
tyranny." 

This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  yet  the  very  same 
])ersons  are  those  who,  in  a  few  days  after,  complain  that  Mit- 
chel,  a  Protestant,  is  tried  exclusively  by  Protestants.     How 
long  will  it  be  possible,  in  such  a  country,  to  preserve  even  the 
forms  of  liberty  ?    Can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  be  a  Sheriff  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  it  would  be  at  all  events  his  duty  to  guard 
against  such  persons,  so  utterly  incapable  of  honest  reasoning, 
being  placed  on  juries,  and  that  in  any  panel  he  returned,  he 
should  deliberately  exclude  every  member  whatever  of  those 
associations.     In  Ireland  it  would  seem  that  language  has  been 
in  some  way  so  wholly  divorced  from  thought,  that  we  think  it 
probable  the  obvious  contradictions  in  the  propositions  we  have 
quoted,  with  the  complaint  of  Mitchel,  a  Protestant,  being  tried 
by  Protestants,  may  never  have  struck  the  speakers  in  their 
glaring  inconsistency.     We  have   ourselves   heard   declaimers 
against  the  way  in  which  these  Irish  trials  were  conducted  say, 
that  they  would  not  take  fifty  pounds  to  serve  on  one  of  the 
jnries — nay  more,  we  know  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  that 
Catholics  have  avoided  serving  on  the  very  panels  from  which 
they  complain  that  Catholics  are  excluded.     We  protest  that, 
in  a  case  of  which  the  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
appreciated,  the  Sheriff*  seems  to  us  to  have  steered  his  way  safely 
and  well ;  and  that  if  there  were  cause  of  complaint,  it  has  been 
altogether  owing  to  the  efforts  made,  previous  to  the  trial,  to 
overawe  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  form  the  panel,  and  yet 
more,  the  jurors  who  might  try  the  cause.  A  mixed  jury  would,  we 
think,  on  all  accounts,  have  been  better — nay,  we  cannot  conceive 
any  jury,  not  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clubs  and  the  pub- 
lic" meetings  under  their  control,  hesitating  to  convict  Mitchel ; 
but  to  try  the  case  at  all,  preserving  even  the  shadow  of  consti- 
tutional forms,  was,  as  far  as  Association  and  Confederation  and 
Corporation  meetings  could  effect  the  mischief  th^y  meditated, 
all  but  impossible.  The  Sheriff* returned  his  panel  of  150.  Eighty 
pereons  answered  as  their  names  were  called.    Of  these  20  were 
struck  off  by  the  traverser,  and  39  by  the  Attorney-General. 
The  traverser's  right  of  challenge  is  this — 20  peremptorily,  and 
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as  many  more  as  he  can  show  cause  against.  He  struck  off  no 
one  for  cause — some  evidence,  slight,  no  doubt,  of  the  fairness  of 
the  jury.  The  Attorney-General  is  a  Catholic,  and  of  the  39 
he  struck  oflF  eleven  were  Catholics.  Of  the  39  persons  removed 
from  the  jury  we  know  nothing ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  for  the 
Attorney-General  that  he  had  good  cause  for  their  removaL 
The  strict  legality  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Attorney-General 
is  not  disputed,  and  of  its  prudence  he  alone  could  be  the  suffi- 
cient judge. 

The  Attorney-GeneraPs  is  scarcely  the  same  arbitrary  right  of 
challenge  as  the  prisoners.  The  law  gives  him  what  would 
seem  a  far  more  limited  right  than  that  of  the  prisoner,  while  in 
actual  practice  his  setting  aside  jurors  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  arbitrary  challenge  of  the  prisoner,  and  from  the  very 
large  number  of  jurors  on  modem  panels,  enables  him  to  try  a 
case  by  whichever  among  the  number  he  likes,  when  the  pri- 
soner's twenty  are  deducted  from  the  p^nel. 

"  Tliis  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges,  though  gnuited  to  the 
prisoner,  is  denied  to  the  king  by  the  Statute  33  Edward  I.  sect.  4, 
which  enacts  that  the  king  shall  challenge  no  jurors  without  assigning 
a  cause  certain  to  be  tried  and  approved  by  the  Court ;  liowever,  it  is 
held  that  the  king  need  not  assign  his  cause  of  challenge  till  all  tlie 
panel  is  gone  through,  and  unless  there  cannot  be  a  full  jury  without 
the  person  so  challenged ;  and  then,  and  not  sooner,  the  king's  counsel 
must  shew  the  cause,  otherwise  the  juror  shall  be  sworn."* 

If  this  view  of  the  law  be  just,  it  is  plain  that  the  Attorney- 
General  has  no  right  whatever  to  bid  any  juror  stand  by,  except 
he  in  his  conscience  believes  that  there  is  some  such  cause  as 
would  be  admitted  by  triers  as  good  ground  of  challenge,  should 
it  become  necessary  for  him  to  state  it  to  the  Court.  No  idle  con- 
jecture as  to  the  probability  of  his  finding  for  the  prisoner  can  have 
place  here.  If  Blackstone's  doctrine  be  right,  a  challenge  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  can  be  but  for  cause,  and  the  Counsel  for 
the  Crown  who  bids  a  juror  stand  by,  without  himself  being  con- 
vinced that  there  is  ground  for  challenge  which  he  could  sustain, 
IS  violating  his  trust.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  juror  has,  in 
this  trial  of  Mitchel,  been  put  aside  on  the  sole  ground  of  being 
a  Soman  Catholic.  Such  cause  could  not  be  sustained.  And 
even  supposing  that  the  Attorney-General  has  the  same  capri- 
cious right  of  challenge  with  the  prisoner,  it  is  not  possible  to 
impute  to  the  present  Attoniey-General  for  Ireland — himself 
a  Roman  Catholic — the  kind  of  prejudice  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics which  this  charge  would  involve.    The  Statute  of  ^dward  I., 
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entitled  **  He  tliat  challengeth  a  jury  or  juror  for  the  king,  shall 
show  his  cause,"  is  that  oA  which  is  founded  the  statement  of 
legal  and  constitutional  writers,  that  the  Crown  has  no  right  of 
peremptory  challenge.  As,  however,  the  Courts  have  said  that 
the  onlv  object  of  the  Statute  was  that  trials  should  not  be  de- 
layed by  challenges  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the*  practice 
has  been  to  allow  the  challenge  wherever  delaying  the  trial  is 
not  the  consequence  of  allowing  it,  so  that  the  advantage  to  the 
subject  of  thus  limiting  the  Crown's  right  is  of  about  the 
same  value  as  the  Antiquary's  proof  that  the  laws  of  Scotland 
did  not  admit  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  to  the  officers  of 
Hector  M^Intyre's  regiment.  The  imprisonment  was  not  for  the 
actual  debt,  but  for  contumacy,  in  disobeying  the  king's  court, 
that  ordered  its  payment :  the  Attorney-General  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  juror,  he  only  bids  him  standby,  which  has,  now  that 
panels  consist  occasionally  of  many  hundred  names,  precisely  the 
same  effect.*  The  right  of  compelling  the  Crown  to  go  at  once 
into  its  cause  of  challenge,  as  each  juror  was  objected  to,  was 
pressed  with  great  strength  in  Home  Tooke's  trial ;  the  exceeding 
disadvantage  to  the  prisoner  of  the  large  jury  panel — in  Tooke's 
case  228  were  summoned — was  felt  by  the  Court,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General (Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon)  withdrew 
all  his  challen^s.  It  is  too  late  to  dispute  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral's right  of  bidding  jurors  stand  by.  The  same  arguments  that 
had  been  adduced  in  Tooke's  case  were  again  urged  m  Quieley's, 
and  afterwards  in  Frost's.  The  matter  indeed  is  so  settled,  that 
it  is  probable  the  Court  in  Frost's  case  would  not  have  heard  it 
reargued,  but  that  the  statute  of  Edward  had  been  repealed 
and  re-enacted,  and  this  gave  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering 
the  matter  with  reference  to  the  later  statute.t  "^he  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland  renders  it  necessary  for  the  Crown  to  exert  this 


*  ^*  Lord  Chief-Justicb  Eyrb. — The  Crown  has  no  peremptory  challenge;  but 
the  course  is  that  the  Crown  may  challenge  as  the  names  are  called  over,  and  is 
not  bound  to  shew  the  cause  of  the  cliallenge  till  the  panel  is  gone  through  ;  that 
is  the  course  of  proceeding  which  is  now  so  established,  that  we  must  take  it  to  be 
the  Jaw  of  the  land  ;  at  the  same  time  I  feel,  that  the  circumstance  which  is  become 
absolutely  necessary,  of  making  the  paneb  vastly  more  numerous  than  they  were 
in  ancient  times — might  give  to  the  Cro^n  an  improper  advantage  arising  out  of 
that  rule  ;  and  whenever  we  shall  see  that  improper  advantage  attempted  to  be 
taken,  it  will  be  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Court  whether  they  will  not 
put  it  into  some  course  to  prevent  that  advantage  being  taken.  I  do  not  perceive 
at  present  that  there  is  any  complaint  that  an  ill  use  has  been  made  of  this 
power  in  this  instance.  How  many  have  been  challenged  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  1 
seven. 

**  liORD  Chief  Justicb  Etrb. — Therefore,  I  say.  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
any  improper  advantage  has  been  i&Ven»^^.— State  frxahy  Vol.  26. 

fin  Ireland  the  matter  is  peibaps  open  to  argument,  as  tlie  language  re-enact" 
ing  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  »  diffeient  in  England  and  IreUind. 
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prerogative  more  extensively  than,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  can  be 
at  all  prudent.  In  political  trials,  where  the  positions  of  the 
prosecutor  and  traverser  are  in  truth  often  reversed,  and  where 
the  Government  of  the  day  may  be  regarded  as  itself  on  its  trial, 
the  effect  of  the  verdict  on  the  public  mind  is  of  much  more 
moment  than  any  other  consideration ;  and  the  notion  that  by 
any  arrangement  the  traverser  is  deprived  of  any  advantage  that 
he  ought  to  have,  or  might  reasonably  reckon  on  having,  is  cal- 
culated to  deprive  a  veraict,  however  just,  of  any  great  value, 
further  than  as  it  exhibits  the  power  of  dealing  with  an  indivi- 
dual case. 

We  think,  with  Judge  Perrin,  that  the  present  practice  presses 
unreasonably  on  traversers,  and  wish  that  his  suggestion  on  the 
subject  could  be  adopted : — 

^^  I  think,"  says  he,  ^'  the  principle  on  which  special  juries  are  struck 
might  be  beneficially  extended  to  criminal  cases.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  right  of  peremptory  challenge  to  the  same  extent — twenty — 
both  in  the  Crown  and  the  accused  in  all  cases,  the  names  upon  the 
panel  being  drawn  from  a  box,  as  in  the  civil  court."* 

In  Ireland  the  seeming  injustice  of  the  present  rule  was  very 
much  felt — more  especially  in  misdemeanour  cases,  where  the 
prisoner  has  no  right  to  challenge,  and  where  the  prosecutor  being 
allowed  to  set  jurors  by,  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  challenge 
without  being  obliged  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  his  chal- 
lenge rests.  He  can  in  fact  try  his  case  by  any  jury  he  pleases. 
In  prosecutions  by  private  individuals,  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
are  exercised  by  tne  individuals  prosecuting,  and  in  this  class  of 
cases  there  was  no  limit  to  the  aouse  which  this  privilege  gave. 
When  Judge  Perrin  practised  in  the  north-east  circuit,  he  was 
very  much  employed  in  the  defence  of  prisoners,  and  he  tells  us 
that  at  that  time,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  public  prosecution  in  Ireland  in  which  there  was 
not  also  a  private  prosecutor  with  an  agent,  and  often  counsel, 
engaged  to  act  with  the  Attorney-General  and  the  counsel  em- 
])loyed  by  him.  "  In  party  cases  prosecuted  by  the  Crown,  it 
was  a  constant  practice  to  have  a  private  agent  and  coui)seI ; 
^counsel,'  as  the  phrase  was,  Ho  watch  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.' " 
So  late  as  1839,  Mr,  Justice  Perrin  could  not  say  whether  the 
custom  did  not  still  continue.  The  Crown-Solicitor  for  the  cir- 
cuit had  not  of  course  the  local  knowledge  of  the  private  agent, 
and  though  he  was  the  official  person  through  whom  objections 

*  Lord's  Reports.  Crime  in  Ireland,  1839,  page  1059.  In  Frost*8  case  (1840) 
the  Sheriff  returned  the  panel  alphabetically.  The  names  were,  by  consent  of  the 
Crown  and  the  prisoner,  called,  not  according  to  the  order  in  the  list,  but  by  bal- 
lot, and  the  challenger  then  taken. 
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to  jurors  jveixj  made,  he  yielded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  such 
suggestions  as  were  given  him  by  persons  always  more  interested 
in  the  results  of  particular  prosecutions  than  in  the  purity  of  the 
general  administration  of  j  ust ice.  The  effect  of  arbitrarily  setting 
aside  jurors  was  not  so  much  that  unfair  vei*dicts  were  given, 
as  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  a  satisfactory 
trial. 

"  As  to  the  jurors,"  says  Judge  Perrin,  "  it  must  be  disagreeable  to 
a  man  to  be  set  aside.  He  must  feel  it  as  a  kind  of  stigma ;  but  that 
is  a  trivial  matter  compared  with  the  general  impression  it  creates  as 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  where  it  is  injurious  &s  tending  to 
create  a  feeling  that  the  verdict  is  not  the  result  of  a  cool,  deliberate, 
and  impartial  trial,  but  may  have  been  affected  by  the  opinions  of 
particular  individuals  designedly  put  on  the  jury.  But  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  view  is  the  real  effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  have  on 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  enables  the  prosecutor,  esj>ecially  in 
misdemeanour  cases,  to  set  aside  any  jurors  that  he  pleases  to  avoid, 
and  prevent  a  vigilant,  searching,  impartial,  penetrating  inquiry  by 
persons  whom  he  thinks  able  and  likely  to  institute  it,  if  he  considers 
his  case  an  infirm  one ;  besides,  that  it  gives  him  this  advantage  where 
there  is  a  fixed  panel,  that  be  can  set  aside  ad  libitum,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  and  obtain  individuals  whom  he  may  wish  to  put  on — persons 
having  a  known  bias  or  prejudice  injurious  to  the  accused.  In  mis- 
demeanour cases,  where  the  accused  has  no  peremptory  challenge,  it 
amounts  to  packing  a  jury." 

In  one  case,  where  O'Connell  as  counsel  for  a  private  prosecu- 
tor had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  he 
set  aside  the  fifty-two  first  jurors  who  answered  their  names.  "  It 
was,"  said  he  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (August  2, 1833,)  "  an 
issue  on  which  no  man  would  think  of  challenging  a  juror  in  Eng^ 
landy  but  unhappily  in  Ireland  the  case  was  widely  different. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  panel  for  the  county  of  Cork,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  set  aside  fifty-two  jurors  before  there  was  to  be 
found  a  juror  impartial  enough  to  try  the  issue."  This  was  a 
case  of  misdemeanour  in  which  the  traverser  had  no  right  of 
challenge,  and  where  O'Connell  selected  his  jury  from  a  panel 
of  800  persons.  In  this  case,  on  his  own  showing,  the  law  was 
practically  different  from  what  its  administration  would  have 
been  in  England.  Under  the  letter  of  the  law — or  its  interpre- 
tation— the  same  incident  might  have  occurred  in  either  country, 
but  till  very  lately,  a  more  serious  grievance  was  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  The  olcl  law-books  in  speaking  of  the  prisoner's  right 
of  peremptory  challenge,  describe  it  as  given  in  favorem  vitcv,  and 
this  led  the  Irish  Courts  to  the  inference  that  it  was  only  to  be 
allowed  in  capital  cases.  The  privilege  was  by  them  confined  to 
capital  cases,  till  a  case  arose  which  Mr.  Whiteside  and  Mr. 
Napier  insisted  on  being  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
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decided  against  the  Irish  practice.  This  was  so  late  as  1844.  Till 
then,  therefore,  any  plea  of  the  Crown,  not  capital,  was  tried  by  a 
jury  in  the  formation  of  which  the  accused  had  no  voice  whatever, 
and  where  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  scarcely  any  limit.  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  told  us  that  when  he  practised  on  the  Mnnster  Cir- 
cuit, the  interference  of  magistrates  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
juries  likely  to  be  unfavourable  to  prisoners,  was  such  diat  he  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  that  it  then  ceased, 
or  at  least  was  not  exercised  to  the  same  extent.  When  Mr.  Perrin 
was  Attorney-General,  he  directed  that  no  person  should  be  set 
aside  unless  there  was  a  substantive  objection  to  him;  that  the 
Crown-Solicitors  should  not  delegate  their  power,  and  that  they 
should  at  the  end  of  the  circuit  communicate  to  him  the  names  of 
all  persons  set  aside,  and  the  causes.  SirMichael  CLoghlen  when 
Attorney-General,  went  even  farther.  He  held  that  the  Crown 
had  no  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the 
construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward  I. — which  construction  al- 
lows the  Crown  the  power  to  order  jurors  to  stand  by,  without 
assigning  any  cause  of  challenge  till  the  panel  is  exhausted — was 
not  a  sound  one,  and  he  gave  directions  to  the  Crown-Solicitors  in 
accordance  with  these  views.  We  transcribe  his  letter  to  the 
Crown-Solicitors : — 
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''  It  is  not  my  wish  that  you  should  exercise  the  privilege  of  settin 
aside  a  juror,  except  in  cases  in  which  a  juror  is  connected  with  the 
parties  in  the  case.  You  will  not  set  aside  any  juror  on  account  of 
his  political  or  religious  opinions,  and  you  will  be  pleased  in  every 
case  in  which  you  may  consider  it  necessary  to  set  aside  a  juror  to 
make  a  note  of  the  objection." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  calculated  to  confirm  him  in 
the  prudence  of  the  course  he  adopted  than  its  effects. 

"  While  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  tried  many 
persons  of  notorious  political  opinions  by  persons  connected  with 
the  Associations  to  which  they  belonged,  and  in  most  instances  I 
got  verdicts.  I  tried  several  persons  for  processions  against  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Procession  Act  by  persons  known  to  belong  to  the 
Society  of  Orangemen,  and  I  got  several  convictions,  and  scarcely 
ever  had  an  instance  of  a  just  complaint  of  a  verdict:  I  tried  several 
persons  for  riots,  connected  with  the  opposition  to  tithes,  by  jurors 
who  were  notoriously  opposed  to  the  payment  of  tithes  themselves, 
and  I  got  convictions."  * 

This  result  we  should  have  anticipated ;  and  we  even  agree 
with  Sir  Michael  in  the  feeling  that  dictated  his  reply  to  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  test  question. — 


*  Lord's  Report.    State  of  Crime  in  Ireland,  1839,  p.  1162. 
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^'  Suppose  an  attack  bj  the  members  of  one  sect  of  religion  on  the 
members  of  another,  or  by  the  members  of  one  political  partj  on 
another,  do  you  think  that  the  administration  of  justice  would  be 
aided  by  allowing  those  persons  to  try  the  cause  whose  opinions  on 
either  side,  religious  or  political,  were  strongly  excited  V* — "  I  think 
there  is  a  choice  of  difficulties.  I  think  the  moral  effect  of  allowing 
the  jurors  to  be  sworn  as  ihey  are  returned  by  the  sheriff,  and  as  they 
come  to  the  book,  unless  there  is  good  cause  of  challenge,  would  be 
better  than  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  challenge  without  assigning  any 
cause." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Tickell,  Crown-counsel  on  the  Home-Circuit, 
is  quoted  by  Sir  M.  O'Lochlen  as  confirming  his  impression  : — 
"  The  jurors,  in  what  might  be  called  party  cases,  honestly  dis- 
charged their  duty."     lie  states  the  number  of  trials  for  three 
assizes  after  Sir  Michael's  rule  had  been  acted  on,  and  says, 
"  Out  of  the  whole  of  these  cases  I  could  not  fix  on  a  dozen 
in  which  I  should  have  differed  from  the  jurors,  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect half  a  dozen  in  which  I  thought  the  Crown  had  any  reason 
to  complain."     The  fierce  agitation,  however,  of  our  day  had  not 
then  commenced.     The  thought  of  living  as  a  distinct  nation, 
governed  by  different  laws,  was  not  then  the  doctrine  of  the 
press.     O'Lo^hlen's  rule  was  certainly  of  more  easy  application 
in  all  cases  where  there  was  a  distinct  breach  of  a  positive  law 
than  if  he  had  to  deal  with  "  seditious  libel,"  where  the  very 
essence  of  the  offence  is  the  effect  which  the  prosecuted  matter 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  on  other  minds,  and  where  what 
is  innocent  in  one  state  of  public  feeling  may  in  another  be 
the  deepest  guilt.     Of  this  class  of  questions  Sir  Michael  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  no  experience — at  least  we  do  not 
remember  during  his  time  any  prosecution  for  libel.     Our  own 
impression  is  very  strong  that  a  mixed  jury  would  be  far  safer 
for  the  Crown  than  any  other.     In  the  jurj'-box,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  no  duty  of  citizenship  that  Roman  Catholics  will   not 
honestly  and   fearlessly  discharge ;   but  Konian   Catholics    or 
Protestants,  members  of  the  clubs  and  associations,  the  legality 
of  which  is  involved  in  the  very  questions  knit  between  the 
Crown  and  the  traverser,  we  think  should  be  excluded.    In  such 
cases  the  challenge  might  with  great  advantage  to  society  be  at 
once  made  "  for  cause,"  and  openly  gone  into.     The  result  of 
a  few  such  challenges  might  shew  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  forbearance  of  the  Attorney- General,  in   not 
communicating  his  grounds  of  objection,  and  prove  that  his 
instructions  to  the  persons  acting  for  the  Crown,  not  to  set  any 
man  aside  on  the  single  ground  of  his  religion,  had  been  strictly 
complied  with.    The  plan,  however,  suggested  by  Judge  Pemn 
of  the  names  of  the  panel  being  drawn  from  a  box  as  in  the  civil 
court;  and  a  peremptory  right  of  challenging  the  same  fixed 
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number  given  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  traverser,  would  go  further 
to  removing  all  real  objections  to  the  constitution  of  a  jury  than 
any  other  that  has  been  proposed. 

The  enormity  of  the  offences  in  Mitchel's  and  such  cases,  has 
been  so  great  as  to  provoke  sober  men  into  calling  for  martial  law 
— a  course  not  unreasonable  when  the  object  of  Government 
is  to  interrupt  avowed  preparations  for  civil  war,  and  in  all 
respects  better  than  any  violation  of  the  existing  forms  of 
the  administration  of  justice — any  management  in  the  selec- 
tion of  juries  further  than  guarding  against  accused  men 
being  tried  by  accomplices — or  any  overstraining  the  ordinary 
law  for  the  purj>ose  of  punishing  particular  delinquents.  For 
martial  law  there  is  as  yet  no  necessity.  With  respect  to 
juries  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  doing  their  duty  when  a 
clear  case  of  crime  is  established — of  any  warping  of  the  law  for 
the  purpose  of  making  cases  of  constructive  crime,  there  can  be 
no  fear  whatever.  Our  apprehension  is  in  the  other  way.  Our 
fear  is  that  men  guilty  of  felony  under  the  late  Act  may  be  in- 
dicted but  for  sedition — as  to  proceed  under  the  late  Act  for 
felony,  committed  by  spoken  words,  requires  informations  to  be 
sworn  within  a  certain  time — six  days — after  such  speech ;  and 
that  persons  guilty  of  actual  treason  may  be  but  mdicted  for 
felony.  In  cases  where  the  indictment  is  for  sedition,  and  where 
the  evidence  establishes  the  higher  crime  of  felony  or  treason,  in 
which  the  lesser  one,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
England  merges,  the  grand  jury  may  throw  out  the  bills,  or  the 
petit  jury  be  instructed  to  acquit.*  We  cannot  but  remember 
Lord  Eldon's  vindication  of  his  own  course,  in  indicting  the 
members  of  political  societies  in  1794  for  High  Treason  : — 

"  As  Attorney- General  and  public  prosecutor,  I  did  not  think  my- 
self at  liberty  to  let  down  the  character  of  the  offence.  The  mass  of 
evidence,  in  my  judgment,  was  such  as  ought  to  go  to  the  jury  for 
their  opinion,  whether  they  were  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  treason. 
Unless  the  whole  evidence  was  laid  before  the  jury,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  the  country  could  ever  have  been  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  if  these  persons 
and  the  societies  to  which  they  belonged,  had  actually  met  in  that 
national  convention,  which  the  papers  seized  proved  that  they  were 
about  to  hold,  and  which  was  to  have  superseded  parliament  itself; 
and  it  appeared  to  me  more  essential  to  securing  the  public  safety 
that  the  whole  of  these  transactions  should  be  published  than  that 
any  of  these  individuals  should  be  convicted.  They  too,  who  were 
lawyers  and  judges,  having  stated  their  opinion  that  these  were  cases 
of  High  Treason,  I  could  not  but  be  aware  what  blame  would  have 
been  thrown  on  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  if  they  had  been  indicted 


*  The  Act  guards  against  the  danger  of  such  Felony^  as  is  created  b}'  the  Act 
merging  ia  Treason,  but  makes  no  provision  as  to  SedittQn, 
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for  misdemeanour,  and  the  evidence  had  proved  a  case  of  High 
Treason,  which,  proved,  would  have  entitled  them  to  an  acquittal  for 
the  misdemeanour."* 

The  inconvenience  of  this  principle  of  law  is  so  great  that  we 
doubt  whether  legislation  should  not  be  directed  against  the 
principle  itself — which  can  scarce  even  assist  in  the  furtherance 
of  justice — rather  than  against  its  application  in  a  particular  case. 
In  an  able  work  of  Mr.  Hudson'sf  it  is  strongly  urged  on  the  Le- 
gislature to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  old  maxims  which — arising  in 
a  different  state  of  society,  are  now  often  only  known  by  conse- 
quences which  can  never  be  perfectly  avoided,  so  long  as  the 
maxim  is  recognised  as  law.  At  present  it  would  appear  that  a 
seditious  disturber  of  the  peace  has  no  bad  chance  of  escape,  if  he 
can  prove  that  his  offence  amounts  to  treason — "  and  then,*'  in 
Lord  Eldon's  words,  "  the  country  would  not  tolerate,  and 
ought  not  to  tolerate,  that  their  lives  should  be  put  in  jeopardy 
by  another  indictment  for  High  Treason." 

Ireland — to  judge  of  it  by  some  of  its  newspapers,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  other  evidence — presents  the  most  aariug  determina- 
tion that  has  ever  been  expressed  to  declare  actual  war  against 
the  very  thought  of  society  itself.  The  theory  of  the  jiresent 
agitators  is  this,  that  no  existing  laws  are  binding  on  Ireland. 
Repeal  of  the  Union  is  not  what  is  now  wanted — that  is  described 
to  have  been  a  mere  humbug — a  trick  worthy  of  O'Connell 
and  the  moral-force  impostors  of  days  that  are  with  the  years  be- 
fore the  flood.  English  dominion  was  at  all  times  an  usurpation. 
No  laws  that  It  has  enacted,  or  could  enact,  had  any  binding 
force  on  conscience.  The  Irish  parliament  of  1782,  or  any 
other  period,  was  no  better  than  it  ought  to  be  : — 

"  Repeal  in  its  vulgar  meaniug,"  says  one  of  these  gentlemen,  "  I 
look  upon  as  impracticable  by  any  mode  of  action  whatever,  and  the 
constitution  of  *82  as  absurd,  worthless^  and  worse  than  worthless.  The 
English  Government  will  never  concede  or  surrender  it  to  any  species 
of  moral  force  whatever,  and  the  country  peasantry  will  never  arm  and 
light  for  it,  neither  will  I." 

In  language  of  great  power  the  writer  describes  his  puqwse 
to  be  to  unite  with  the  question  of  Repeal,  which  he  aamits  to 
have  some  interest  for  the  town  population,  another  which  is 
likely  to  act  on  the  rural  peasantry  : — 

^'  I  want  to  ally  the  town  alid  country.  Repeal  is  the  question  of 
the  town  population  ;  the  land-tenure  question  is  that  of  the  country 
peasantry.  Both  combined,  taking  each  in  its  full  extent  and  efficacy, 
form  the  question  for  Ireland — the  question  for  the  battle-day.     *    * 


•  TwiBb'B  «  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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You  may  think  it  a  pity  to  crush  and  abolish  the  present  noble  race 
of  landowners.  •         •         •      What !   is  your  sympathy  for  a 

class  so  gi*eat  and  your  sympathy  for  a  whole  people  so  small  t  *  * 
It  is  a  mere  question  between  a  people  and  a  class — ^between  a  people 
of  eight  millions  and  a  class  of  eight  thousand.  *  *  The  rights 
of  property  may  be  pleaded.  No  one  has  a  higher  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property  than  I  have,  but  I  do  not  class  among  them  the 
robber's  right,  by  which  the  lands  of  this  country  are  holden  iu  fee  of 
the  British  Crown."* 

In  another  Number  of  the  same  journal  ftom  which  our  quota- 
tion is  madcy  the  same  writer  says — 

'^  We  hold  the  present  existing  Government  of  this  island,  and  all 
existing  rights  of  property  in  our  soil,  to  be  mere  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  to  be  null  and  void  as  of  moral  effect,  and  our  purpose 
is  to  abolish  them  utterly,  or  lose  our  lives  in  the  attempt.  The  right 
founded  on  conquest,  and  affirmed  by  laws  made  by  the  conquerors 
themselves,  we  regard  as  no  other  than  the  right  of  the  robber  on  a 
larger  scale." 

And  in  a  paper  entitled  the  ^'  Faith  of  a  Felon,*'  by  the  same 
writer,  there  is  a  further  development  of  the  plan  by  which  he 
would  carry  his  theories  into  practical  effect : — 

"  Here,'*  says  he,  "  is  the  Confession  and  Faith  of  a  Felon. 

*'  Years  ago  I  perceived  that  the  English  conquest  consisted  of  two' 
parts  combined  into  one  whole :  the  conquest  of  our  liberties — the 
conquest  of  our  lands. 

"  I  saw  clearly  that  the  recon quest  of  our  liberties  would  be  in- 
complete and  worthless  without  the  reconquest  of  bur  lands — would  not 
necessarily  involve  or  produce  that  of  our  lands,  and  could  not,  on 
its  own  means,  be  possibly  achieved ;  while  the  reconquest  of  our 
lands  would  involve  the  other — would  at  least  be  complete  in  itself, 
and  adequate  to  its  own  purposes,  and  could  possibly,  if  not  easily,  be 
achieved. 

"  The  lands  were  oivned  by  the  conquering  race,  or  by  traitoi's  of 
the  conquered  race.  Tliey  were  occupied  by  the  native  people,  or  by 
settlers  who  had  mingled  and  merged. 

'^  I  selected  as  the  mode  of  reconquest  to  refuse  payment  of  rent 
and  resist  process  of  ejectment. 

''  In  that  mode  I  determined  to  effect  the  reconquest,  and  staked 
on  it  ail  my  hopes  here  and  hereafter — my  hopes  of  an  effective  life  and 
an  eternal  epitaph.  *  *  The  opinions  then  stated,  and  which 
I  yet  stand  firm  to,  are  these,  '  that  the  occupying  tenants  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland  ought,  on  principle^  to  refuse  all  rent  to  the  present  usurp- 
ing proprietors,  until  the  people,  the  true  proprietors,  (or  lords  para- 
mount in  legal  parlance,)  have,  in  National  Congress  or  Convention,, 
decided  lohat  rents  they  are  to  pay,  and  to  whom  they  are  to  pay  them., 

*  Iri$k  Fehn,  Jme  24^  1849. 
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''  And  that  the  people,  on  grounds  of  policy  and  economy,  ought  to 
decide  (as  a  general  rule  admitting  of  reservations)  that  those  rents 
shall  be  paid  to  themselves — the  people,  for  public  purposes,  and  for 
the  behoof  of  them^  the  entire  general  people."* 

In  the  Nation  of  July  1, 1848,  is  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Value 
of  an  Irish  Harvest,"  from  which  we  quote  a  few  sentences : — 

'*  There  is  growing  to-day  on  Irish  soil  £80,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
duce, by  the  reckoning  of  the  best  accountants.  *  *  To  our 
minds  if  these  £80,000,000  worth  were  boldly  taken  advantage  of, 
a  new  foundation  for  life  might  be  laid  in  Ireland.  Let  us  suppose 
the  thing  to  be  tried — let  us  suppose  a  thousand  clubs  of  300  men 
spread  over  Ireland  ;  their  club-rooms  over  against  every  barrack 
in  town  and  country — their  scouts  spying  through  every  pass — ^their 
thousands  battalioned  in  every  city — their  Irish  League  a  Council  of 
300  honest  men — clear-headed  and  brave,  what  great  purposes  might 
not  a  regeneration-fund  of  £80,000,000  be  turned  to?  Less  than  one- 
half  of  it  would  feed  the  people  till  another  harvest  had  found  its  way 
into  the  light  *  ♦  Upon  the  appropriation  of  this  first  part 
there  could  be  no  quibble,  and  should  be  tolerated  no  argument. 
If  any  man  said  nay,  and  put  forth  his  hand  upon  the  people's  food, 
their  answer  should  be  the  pike-point  or  the  bulletHi  The  uses  of  the 
surplus  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  deliberation.  To  direct  the  expen- 
diture of  £40,000,000  of  money  to  an  Irish  Government  just  come 
to  power  must  be  a  task  of  great  complexity  and  anxiety.  England, 
Italy,  France,  and  Prussia,  have  had  their  peasant-insurrections,  their 
wars  for  the  possession  of  the  soil.     Ireland's  is  at  last  at  hand." 

In  another  paragraph  of  tlie  same  date,  the  Nation^  speaking 
of  the  "  Protestant  Repeal  Association,"  says — 

^'  Let  them  calculate  for  their  fellow-Protestants  the  value  and  uses 
of  one  Irish  harvest,  and  place  against  it  all  the  miserable  subsidies 
and  stipends  England  gives  or  can  give — the  wealth  this  soil  grows, 
and  the  resources  hidden  under  it ;  let  them  collate  for  them  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ask  them  to  decide  whether 
they  prefer  retaining  a  tithe  of  the  produce  for  their  Church,  or  the 
whole  of  it  for  themselves,  their  Church,  their  children,  and  their 
neighbours." 

In  the  Tribune^  (another  Dublin  paper,)  of  the  same  date, 
the  same  doctrine  is  advocated.  A  writer  of  considerable  talent, 
and  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  that  to  which  he  has 
given  himself,  complains  of  the  apathy  of  the  members  of  the 
Clubs  :— 

^*  Why  18  it  that  you  are  idle  when  industry  would  be  most  effec- 
tive ?"  [Industry  I — ^But  the  next  sentence  exhibits  what  "  industry" 
means.] — "  The  long  talked-of  harvest  is  approaching,  and  I  ask  you, 

-      *  '     ■'  ■■■■■■■  ■       -      m^  ■        ■■  ■  ■■     ^■■  ■   ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■■      ■■     B^^— ^i^      I  I  ■         ■ 

♦  Ue  Jriih  Felon,  Ju\y  8, 1848. 
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arc  you  preparing  to  reap  it  ?  *  *  In  summer  we  say,  wait  for  autumn ; 
tuke  heed  lost  in  autumn  we  say,  wait  for  spring — when  is  an   op- 
portunity  of  use? — when  you  are  prepared  to  avail  yourselves  of  it. 
You,  or  at  all  events  your  leaders,  call  this  coming  han-est  *  an   oi>- 
port unity'- — are  they  prepared  to  lead,  and  are  you  prepared  to  fol- 
low ?     Let  tliem  think  well  on  it,  for  the  sin  of  murder  will  be  on  their 
souls  if  they  shrink ;  let  ijou  think  of  it,  for  if  you  falter^  the  Lord,  in 
Ills  justice,  will  appoint  you   the  suicide's  hell.     Better  to  die  on 
your  foemen's  bayonets  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  to  live  another 
year  like  the  last  in  a  rotting  Province.  *  *  What  we  want  most 
in  Ireland  is  will.  *  *  The  people  wish  but  they  do  not  tcilL     The 
men  who  go  to  a  public  meeting,  and  cheer  every  sentiment  which 
pleases  them,  may  continue  their  attendance  at  meetings  witil  their 
hair  is  grizzled,  and  no  good  come  of  it.     But  the  men  who  go  out  on 
a  hill-side,  or  get  behind  a  strong  barricade,  and  remain  in  silent  de* 
termination  to  take  that  which  would  not  be  given,  must  find  that 
their  will  is  synonymous  with  triumph.  *  *  When  this  much-talked- 
of  harvest  is  come,  are  you  prepared  to  I'eap  it?"     "  Repeal,"  we 
quote  from  another  article  in  the  same  paper,  "  Repeal  is  useless, 
unless  it   be   preceded   by  a  great  social  revolution.     If  the  land- 
lord class  has  been  previously  routed,  and  if  the  land  returns  into  the 
hands  of  ^he  rightful  owners,  then  repeal  may  possibly  be  of  some 
advantage.     It  may  be  the  first  step  towards  complete  independence." 

"We  think  there  is  more  to  alarm  those  who  are  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  society  in  this  plot  of  seizing  the  crops  than 
in  any  other,  or  in  all  the  others  suggested,  bec4iuse  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  practicable  has  oeen  already  experienced  in 
Ireland  in  the  tithe-disputes  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 
The  possession  of  the  land  and  the  property  in  the  existing  cro)>s 
is,  of  course,  the  farmer's,  and  that  ne  should  retain  both  without 
paying  anything  till  extorted  by  legal  process,  is  no  doubt  easily 
possible — that  the  country  may  be  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to  ren- 
der the  execution  of  any  legal  process  dangerous  to  tlie  subor- 
dinate ministers  of  the  law,  and  to  the  agents  and  stewards  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  is  too  certainly  feasible.  The  Dublui 
agitators  are  little  likely  to  get  one  shilling  of  what  the  close- 
fisted  farmer  may  withhold  from  his  landlord,  either  on  the  pre- 
tence of  a  payment  into  the  national  treasury  or  any  other ;  but 
we  have  some  fear  of  their  playing  some  such  game  on  their  own 
account,  and  impossible  as  is  its  ultimate  success,  yet  if  a  sturdy 
resistance  to  rent  were  continued  even  for  a  few  months,  the  in- 
terest on  the  debts  of  the  landed  proprietors  being  unpaid,  there 
would  be  immediate  law-proceedings  for  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
and  in  this  way  an  extensive  change  of  property  would  be  ac- 
complished. We  fear  not  for  the  success  ot  any  contemplated 
plan  of  revolution  ;  but  for  what  seems  to  us  a  very  probable 
consequence,  not  distinctly  contemplated  by  these  workers  of 
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mischief,   and  which,  if  we  know  anything  of  the  relations  of 
Irish  society,  must  be  ruinous  to  all. 

\Ve  disregard  what  the  KepubHcan  journals  call  their  war-de- 
partment— directionsfor  street- warfare,  raising  barricades,  making 
gunpowder,  spiking  cannon,  &c.  These  things  cannot  be  safely 
despised,  nor  will  they  of  course  by  those  wliose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  for  the  peace  of  society  ;  but  even  suppose  some  outbreak 
and  an  effort  to  react  the  .scenes  of  Paris,  we  do  not  think  the 
actual  evil  of  this  so  great  as  the  pollution  of  the  public  mind  by 
familiarizing  it  with  the  atrocities  dwelt  on  with  insane  delight  in 
these  publications.  A  street-riot,  an  hour  of  pillage  and  of  mas- 
sacre, is  as  nothing  compaivd  to  the  evil  done  in  a  different  way. 
These  newspapera  are  the  chief  literature,  we  fear,  that  circulates 
among  a  large  class  of  society,  and  even  the  extracts  we  have 
given,  though  selected  for  a  different  purpose,  prove  that  the 
jouruals  are  written  with  a  degree  of  power  that  cannot  but  work 
on  the  minds  of  their  readers.  The  earlier  volumes  of  the 
NaHoHj  and  indeed  all  but  the  very  latest  were  comparatively 
free  from  the  faults  wliich  now  taint  it,  in  common  with  the 
other  journals  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken.  These  writings 
are  likely  to  debase  the  imagination,  by  bringing  before  it  for 
ever  scenes  of  ferocity,  familiarizing  it  with  evil,  and  thus  de- 
priving us  of  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  educating  a  people 
into  a  sense  of  their  ])roper  humanity.  In  some  countries  every 
word  of  the  language  is  degraded  by  some  vile  association  of 
ideas,  so  that  truth  (tannot  be  communicated  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  falsehood,  and  thus  the  most  efficient  instrument  of 
civilisation  is  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its  most  dangerous 
enemies. 

^'  You  taught  we  language,**  siiys  Caliban,  ^'  and  my  profit  on  't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse." 

A  more  extensive  change  than  Repeal  would  eflx»ct  is  now 
acknowledged  by  the  leaders  of  the  agitation,  and  the  leaning  of 
most  seems  to  be  for  a  Republic.  We  believe  that  a  dream  of 
actual  occupation  in  the  business  of  a  Provisional  Government 
has  seized  on  the  minds  of  some  of  these*  men  ;  that  with  a 
view  of  hurrying  things  to  some  such  issue  was  the  organization 
of  the  country  vyy  means  of  local  clubs  devised,  and  with  this 
view  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the?  purpose  of  seizing  on  property, 
has  been  recently  announced.  A  rejieal  of  the  Union,  such  as 
was  preache<I  for  a  few  years,  met  with  many  advocates  ;  and  their 
number  was  not  diminished  among  men  of  j property,  from  the 
notion  that  the  relations  of  Irish  society  were  not  understood  in 
England,  and  that  |)roi)erty  would  be  better  preserved  by  the 
Irisli  gentry  managing  their  own  affairs.  This  class  has  been 
now  taught  that  the  violent  seizure  of  property  is  among  the 
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objects  of  the  revolutionists.  To  the  revohitionists  it  would  not 
answer  to  have  in  the  new  Irish  Parliament  the  same  order  of 
men  that  formed  the  Irish  Parliaments  of  the  days  of  old.  '*  A 
mii^htier  passion  nerves  Ireland  to-day  than  that  of  merely  re- 
pealing the  Act  of  Union.  Not  the  constitution  that  Tone  died 
to  abolish,  but  the  constitution  that  Tone  died  to  obtain,  *  * 
the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland."  We  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  argue  from  the  language  of  any  one  of  the  agitators  as 
to  the  opinions  of  the  others — still  less  as  to  the  existence  of  anv 
consistent  plan  of  the  constitution  of  the  future  Government  of 
Ireland — but  that  all  landed  property  shall  be  taken  from  the 

E resent  pn>prietors  has  for  the  fast  month  past — not  before — 
een  preached  in  every  one  of  the  revolutionary  journals ;  and 
this  must  have  the  effect  of  separating  from  the  cause  of  Repeal 
that  section  of  land-owners  who  every  now  and  then,  when  pro- 
voked by  the  course  of  legislation  on  the  Poor  Laws,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  would  have  saved  the 
country  from  measures  which  they  in  vain  deprecated. 

The  organization  of  Clubs  through  the  country  is  one  which 
at  the  moment  creates  gi*eat  alarm.  It  will  not,  however,  succeed. 
We  do  not  so  much  rely  on  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pat 
down  these  mischievous  assemblies  as  a  common  nuisance,  or  on 
the  clergy  effectually  discouraging  them — for  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  legislation  to  draw  a  line  of  aistinction  between  assemblies  that 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  and  these  clubs,  and  there  is  a 
jealous  spirit  of  resistance  often  in  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  to 
the  clergy's  intermeddling  in  business  purely  secular — as  on  the 
fact  that  they  must  be  soon  felt  to  be  for  the  most  part  assemblies 
of  blackguards,  with  whom  no  decent  person  would  associate. 
The  strongest  temptation  to  these  places  is  vanity ;  and  when 
the  first  excitement  is  over,  vanity  will  lead  persons  to  stay  from 
them.  Motley  will  for  a  while  be  the  only  wear.  There  will  be 
field-days  and  exhibition  displays.  The  President  will  wear  his 
Tara  cap  and  his  dress  of  green  and  gold,  but  they  will  fade  away 
and  not  be  renewed.  The  whole  thing  will  seem  as  foolish  as 
his  fi*eemasonry  does  to  a  man  of  fifly.  No  enthusiasm  wiU 
keep  the  fever  alive,  if  the  people  have  anything  to  do.  In 
O'ConnelPs  time  great  part  of  the  country  was  organized  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  is  now  proposed.  Each  parish  was 
then  placed  under  Inspectors,  Repeal- Wardens,  and  Collectors. 
The  Quties  of  these  ofHcei*s  were  defined,  and  one  of  them  was  to 
take  care  that  newspapers  were  bought  in  every  locality.  This 
was  a  principal,  or  tlie  principal  object  of  the  arrangement,  and 
when  the  newspaper-people  found  other  means  of  creating  and 
supplying  a  demand  for  their  ware,  the  machinery  of  re{)eal- 
wardens  and  collectors  was  discontinued,  and  the  Dublin  Asso- 
ciation, the  staff  of  which  vfixs  supported  by  what  remained  after 
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paying  for  the  newspapers,  was  closed  for  want  of  funds.  Tbe 
clubs  are  no  doubt  mischievous,  but  we  cannot  attach  any  ^eat 
importance  to  them  in  their  present  state.  So  far  from  urAinpr 
the  persons  who  lead  the  agitation,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will 
lead  to  discord  and  dissension.  Wolfe  Tone  tells  the  history  of 
one  of  his  political  clubs.  He  attributes  to  its  members  agree- 
ment in  political  opinions  on  essential  points,  information,  tsJents 
and  integrity.  '^  Yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  we  did  not  draw 
well  together ;  our  meetings  degenerated  into  downright  oyster- 
suppers  ;  we  became  a  mere  oyster-club."  Then  came  misun- 
derstanding or  rather  rooted  dislike  between  the  men  of  more 
ambitious  talent — "  the  Csesar  and  Pompey"  of  their  little  em- 
pire. Members  dropped  oft'  one  by  one,  and  "  after  three  or  four 
months  of  sickly  existence,  our  club  departed  this  life."  Mr. 
Mitchel,  the  victim  of  this  insane  agitation,  describes  himself  as 
compelled  to  act  for  himself  alone,  not  being  able  to  find  any  of 
his  associates  to  agree  with  him.  From  this  has  arisen  the  num- 
ber of  journals,  and  from  this  the  phantom  of  a  treason  larger 
than  any  corresponding  reality — for  as  the  sale  of  these  journals 
is  an  object,  eacn  seeks  to  outvie  the  other.  The  scene  in  Limer- 
ick, where  a  mob  sought  to  bum  the  house  in  which  some  of  the 
patriots  were  assembled  at  a  soiree,  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  fact  of  the  whole  set  being  assailed  by  the  Limerick  popu- 
lace, than  for  the  other  more  significant  one  of  the  dissension 
between  the  invited  guests. 

"  We  went,"  says  a  writer  in  Mr.  MitcheFs  paper,  "  to  rouse  the 
national  spirit  of  our  countrymen  against  an  alien  Government,  and 
while  we  did  so,  had  to  l)e  protected  by  the  soldiers  of  that  alien 
Government  against  our  countrymen."* 

In  the  same  paper  is  printed  a  letter  from  Mitchel  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Confederation  : — 

"  Differences  *  *  between  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  my- 
self have  at  length  come  to  that  point  which  makes  it  necessary  in 
Mr.  O'Brien  s  opinion,  that  one  or  other  of  us  should  leave  the  Irish 
Confederation.'* 

We  do  not  think  that  concord  will  reign  long  among  these 
clubs,  however  constituted,  and  we  cannot  feci  aU  the  alarm  on 
the  subject  that  is  expressed.  Where  drilling  or  training  in 
military  exercises  is  used  in  any  club,  it  might  be  well  to  nave 
the  locality  in  which  it  occurs  proclaimed  under  the  late  Act,t 
and  to  allow  no  person  to  have  arms  unless  licensed.     Some 


*  OniXed  Iriikmau^  May  6,  1 848.  **  1  came  to  emancipate  .you/*  eaid  Major 
Brian,  at  a  Catholic  diuner  in  Kilkenny,  **  and  ifou  Uule  mjf  hat.** 

i*  Since  the  above  was  written,  and  wbiie  we  are  tranficribing  this  for  the  press, 
a  proclamation  has  been  issued,  proclaiming  Dublin,  Waterford,  Drogheda,  and 
Cork — localities  in  «  hich  a  good  many  of  these  clubs  were  planted. 
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summary  jurisdiction  should  be  ^ven  to  the  police  magistrates, 
to  punish  by  fine  or  imprisonment  all  persons  gnilty  of  drilling 
or  training  without  authority.  There  are  old  acts  of  parliament 
punishing  such  otiences,  not  too  severely  ;  but  tlie  delay — often 
many  months — which  mu.>t  intervene  between  the  offence  and 
the  trial,  is  fatal  to  the  best  effects  of  penal  justice,  and  plainly  in- 
sufficient where  the  crime  is  directed  against  the  very  being  of 
society  itself.  The  captains  and  colonels  may  be  allowed  to 
^^  wear  laurel  crowns,  and  take  what  names  they  please/'  so  that 

troi)er  care  is  taken  to  keep  dangerous  weapons  out  of  their 
ands.  Some  earnest  young  men,  connected  with  the  news- 
papers, are  the  planners  of  this  organization,  and  while  they  tell 
of  numbers  everywhere  enrolling  themselves,  they  acJsnowIedge 
in  the  same  breath  that  all  the  stimulants  they  can  apply  to 
rouse  the  universal  country  are  in  vain,  addressed  to  any  parti- 
cular part  of  it : — 

"  The  clubs,"  it  is  said,  **  would  rejoice  if  liberty  were  won  for 
them  by  others,  but  they  have  no  intention  of  risking  their  safety  to 
obtain  it  themselves,  and  each  locality  strives  to  palliate  its  inactivity 
by  declaring,  that  though  it  be  apathetic,  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
up  and  stirring,  and  on  that  account  there  is  less  necessity  for  its  own 
immediate  action.  If  the  men  are  unarmed,  they  satisfy  themselves 
by  thinking  that  there  is  elsewhere  more  exertion.  Distance  lends 
enchantment.  Cork  looks  to  Dublin,  and  Dublin  to  Cork.  The 
Limerick  man  points  to  Belfast,  and  the  Belfast  man  to  Limerick. 
Everybody  thinks  everybody  but  himself  is  doing  wonders,  and  the 
result  is,  that  nothing  is  done."* 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  state  of  the  clubs,  it  is  plain 
that  as  yet  they  present  nothing  very  formidable. 

We  have  avoided,  as  far  as  we  could,  saying  one  word  calcu- 
lated to  affect  in  any  way  the  trials  of  the  persons  who  have- 
yet  to  answer  to  their  country  for  what  its  laws  cjiU  a  crime. 
We  have  avoided  as  far  as  we  could,  even  in  our  mind,  forming 
ah  opinion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  individuals.     Indeed,  the 

{rreater  part  of  what  we  have  said  has  been  written  before  the 
ate  movements  of  the  Irish  Government.  In  selecting  our 
extracts  from  the  Nation  and  Felon  papei's,  we  have  been  in  part 
influenced  by  our  admiration  of  tlie  talents  of,  we  believe,  very 
young  writers,  whou)  we  would  sacrifice  much  to  be  able  to  re- 
call from  what  we  regard  as  a  course  utterly  hopeless,  and  which 
if  they  so  regarded  it,  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  felt  as  cri- 
minal. We  have  not  said  one  word  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  we  feel  that  its  miseries,  whatever  excuse  they  may  furnish 
for  distress  making  itself  felt  in  the  form  of  crimes  against  pix>- 
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perty,  are  no  justification  in  tbe  case  we  are  examining,  and  are 
in  truth  wholly  unconnected  with  the  influencing  motives  of  the 
agitation.  We  in  truth  feel  more  than  we  can  express  for  many 
of  the  young  persons  who  write  in  these  journals,  and  who,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  their  writings,  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
deUided  by  no  ungenerous  ambition.  Many  of  them  are  mere 
boys — some  absolute  children.*  Would  that  there  could  be 
any  mode  of  saving  them  !  The  people  will  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands — indeed,  we  believe  that  they  are  not  in  them.  The 
rural  population  in  the  north  have  no  sympathies  with  them, 
and  they  find  no  access  whatever  to  the  minus  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  south.  "  As  the  present  Chief  Baron  of  England  said, 
when  he  saw  his  children  patting  a  tort-oise,  you  might  as  well 
pat  the  dome  of  St.  PauKs  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chapter." 

We  would  be  inclined  to  address  some  of  these  men — as  the 
author  of  the  "  Claims  of  Labour"  would  have  the  Chartist  ad- 
dressed. "  Tell  him,  and  you  will  not  be  exaggerating,  that  there 
are  people  in  the  higher  classes  whom  he  curses  as  aristocrats, 
the  best  energies  of  whose  minds  have  been  given  for  many  a 
year  to  thought  and  endeavour  for  him.  If  he  begin  with  his 
^  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  tell  him  iliat  t/iere  is  here  nei- 
ther time  nor  space  for  such  Hangs.  *  *  *  If  time  and  space  were 
unlimited  we  might  say  to  him,  be  directed  by  no  one,  do  not 
suffer  yourself  to  work  in  the  grooves  of  any  state  of  society  or 
under  any  constitution.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  hoarded  wis- 
dom, there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  hoarded  labour.  You  shall 
knock  at  famine's  door  yourself,  and  get  your  own  answer.  *  * 
And  had  we  all  to  begin  in  this  way,  and  each  generation  to  re- 
constitute society,  and  were  there  space  and  time  for  so  doing, 
it  might  be  an  admirable  mode  of  education.  It  certainly  would 
be  a  most  severe  one." 

*'  Then  as  to  equality,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Civil  equality !  we 
we  have  got  it.  Social  equality  !  wliich  of  us  ever  met  his  equal  ? 
Indeed,  to  the  same  man  in  the  same  day  I  am  lord  and  servant ;  now 
instructor,  now  pupil.  Life  is  an  interchange  of  dependencies. 
Folly,  which  lives  in  crude  abstractions,  never  found  such  a  home  as 
in  this  word  *  equality.*  "j 

In  the  reconstruction  of  society  in  Ireland'  we  anticipate  more 
from  the  effects  of  education  than  from  anv  other  cause.  There 
is  no  uneducated  or  half-educated  man  who  is  not  the  slave  of 
some  theory  or  prejudice.  Let  a  man  but  learn  any  thing  tho- 
roughly ; 

^'  setting  himself  to   wrestle  with  nature,  trying  to  master  some  one 


*  One  of  the  articles  prosecuted  as  felouy  is  said  in  the  paper  to  be  by  a  child 
of  nine  years  old. 
f  Letter  from  a  London  i^pecial  CoHstaUty  (p.  14.)  I^ndoii,  1848. 
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branch  of  art,  he  may  learn  a  humility  which  he  will  never  acquire 

while  he  is  fabricating  fancy  constitutions.*** 

Through  the  country  efforts  have  been  naade  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  practical  agriculture.  This  wise  measure — Lord  Claren- 
don*s  own  we  believe — has  done  much.  In  most  educational  estab- 
lishments of  a  public  kind  agricultural  instruction  is  now  given. 
Model  farms  are  about  to  be  attached  to  the  poor-houses,  and 
thus  some  compensation  given  for  whatever  maj  be  reasonably 
complained  of  in  the  principle  of  these  laws.  From  the  pro- 
vincial colleges,  which  must  soon  come  into  operation,  much  may 
be  expected.  The  history  of  the  past,  too,  will  be  read  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  that  in  which  it  is  now  studied,  and  men  will 
Knd  that  it  has  another  value  than  furnishing  weapons  of  party 
aggression.  It  delights  us  to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  pages  oi 
Mitchel — a  man  who,  though  deeply  criminal,  seems,  towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  to  have  been  almost  insane  with  enthusiasm, 
and  to  have  proceeded  to  lengths  which  he  could  not  have  ori- 
ginally contemplated — a  passage  written  in  no  unkindly  or  un- 
candid  spirit  to  the  Churcti  of  England.  With  it,  as  more  likely 
to  have  effect  with  the  class  of  readers  whom  we  have  been  last 
addressing,  we  conclude  : — 

'*  Among  the  national  institutions,  among  the  existing  forces,  that 
make  up  what  we  call  an  Irish  nation,  the  Church,  so  far  as  it  id  a 
spirit uui  teacher,  must  be  reckoned.  Its  altars,  for  generations,  have 
been  served  by  a  devoted  body  of  clergy :  its  sanctuaries  thronged  by 
our  countrymen  :  its  prelates  have  been  among  the  most  learned  and 
pious  ornaments  of  the  Christian  Church.  Their  stories  are  twined 
with  our  history :  their  dust  is  Irish  earth  :  and  their  memories  aj-e 
Ireland's  for  ever.  In  the  little  church  of  Dromore,  hard  by  the  mar- 
muring  I^gan,  lie  buried  the  bones  of  Jeremy  Taylor :  Would  Ire- 
land be  richer  without  that  grave?  In  any  gaUery  of  illustrious 
Irishmen,  Ussher  and  Swift  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  Derryand  Cloyne 
will  not  soon  let  the  name  of  Berkely  die ;  and  the  lonely  tower  of 
Clough  Oughter  is  hardly  more  interesting  to  an  Irishman  as  the 
place  where  Owen  Roe  breathed  his  last  sigh,  than  by  the  impriscm- 
ment  within  its  walls  of  the  mild  and  excellent  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 
Sit  mea  aninia  cum  Bedello  I 

^^  When  Irishmen  consent  to  let  the  past  become  indeed  history,  not 
party  politics,  and  begin  to  learn  from  it  the  lessons  of  mutual  respect 
and  tolerance,  instead  of  endless  bitterness  and  enmity,  then,  at  last, 
this  distracted  land  shall  see  the  dawn  of  hope  and  peace,  tmd  begin  to 
renew  her  youth  and  rear  her  head  among  the  proudest  of  the  na- 
tions."! 


*  Letter  friym  a  London  SpeeicU  Comtable^  p.  21 . 

t  Lift  and  Timei  o/Aodh  O^NeilL     By  John  Mitchel,  Pre&oe,  pp.  xi.,  xu. 
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370 — parentage,  370 — maternal  influence 
in  the  fonnation  of  hia  cliaracter,  371 — 
introduction  to  the  family  of  Earlhain 
Hall  the  turning-point  in  his  destiny,  372 
— stimulus  to  exertion  at  College,  373 — 
his  marriage,  374 — his  work  on  Prison 
Discipline,  377 — enters  Parliament,  377 
— exertions  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code, 
378 — capital  punishment  for  minor  of- 
fences, 379 — bad  effects  of  sanguinary 
laws,  380— the  Slavery  question,  381 — 
steady  opposition  to  blavery,  383 — case  of 

r  the  missionary  Smith,  384 — anti-slavery 
meeting  at  Edinburgh,  38.5 — influence  of 
slavery  on  population,  387 — appi*entice- 
ship  question,  388 — the  "  Curse  of  Chris- 
tian Neighbours,"  389  —  emancipation 
Act,  390  —  abandonment  of  the  appro- 
priation claufee,  391 — visits  the  prisoua  in 
Rome,  392->Iiis  death,  392. 


Cahaguet,  M.  Alpb.^  character  uf  his  work 

on  Ghosts,  412. 
Capital   Punishments  for  minor  ofiences. 

Carrel,  Armand,  an  advocate  for  moderate 
republicanism,  and  editor  uf  the  ^  Na- 
tional," 246. 

Cavaignac,  M.  his  views  on  the  nature  of 
property,  245. 

Celebes,  visit  of  Mr.  Brooke  to,  442. 

Civil  Government,  Dr.  Brown's  view  of, 
360. 

Civilisation,  difl\;rent  methods  by  which  it 
has  been  progressively  effected,  43*2 — 
Mr.  Brooke's  remarkable  effort,  434. 

ConsiderHiit,  M .  succeeded  Fourier  as  chief- 
tain of  the  sect  founded  by  him,  240. 

Convict  ships,  frightful  ftute  of,  before  the 
reformation  efl'ected  by  Mrs.  Fry,  264. 

Criminal  Code,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  efforts  to 
amend,  378. 

Criticism,  modern,  examination  of,  46. 

Crowe,  Catherine,  authoress  of  the  Night- 
side  of  Nature,  411. 

D 

Didactic  poetry,  what  is  it !  328. 

Duchess  of  Marlborough,  libelled  by  Pope 

under  the  name  of  Atossa,  31 9. 
Dupont  de  TEui'e,  account  of,  37. 
Dyaks  in  Borneo,  account  of  the,  438. 

E 
Earlham  Ilall,  family  of,  255,  372. 


Enfantin,  leader  of  the  Saint'Simoniana  af- 
ter the  death  of  tlieir  founder,  his  chaj«o- 
ter,  228 — transactions  and  imprisonment, 
232. 

Estimates,  army,  275 — navy,  276. 

Ethnographic  maps,  368. 

Ettrick  Shepherd,  expectation  as  to  parr, 
85. 

Expository  DiscourHes  by  Dr.  Brown,  334 
—Scottish  exposition,  why  barren,  33.5 — 
barrenness  not  explained  by  poverty  of 
learning,  336  —  1ogi<*al  commentary 
equally  scanty,  337 — pastoral  duties  no 
hindrance  in  other  times,  338 — tradi- 
tional spirit  of  Scottis^h  religion,  339 — 
three  great  crit^es  since  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  340— the  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant in  tlie  Ark,  341 — Dr.  Brown  neither 
Scottish  nor  German,  342 — surgical  and 
anatomical  division,  343— specimen  of 
anatomical  division,  344 — Dr.  Brown  a 
logical  interpreter,  345 — his  view  of  the 
**  spirits  in  prison,"  346 — no  resurrectionist 
of  absurd  interpretations,  347 — the  statue 
unrolled  limb    by  limb,  348 — Scripture 

the  ornament  of  a  commentator,  349 

fragment  on  civil  government,  350 apex 

of  Christian  theology,  351 — ^connexion  of 
sanctification  and  atonement,  352 — 
Christianity  not  a  doctrine  but  an  eco> 
nomy,  353_literature  and  tlie  pulpit  in  a 
crisis,  354 — an  interpreted  Bible  the  link 
of  union,  355 — may  exposition  be  i>opulary 
356 — combatants  and  not  armonrcrss  357 
— the  Bible  the  future  Armageddon,  358. 

F 

Financial  Reform,  269 — Balance  Sheet  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  5th  April  1 848 
— the  budget,  271 — national  expendi- 
ture, 272 — modes  of  reducing  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  273 — army  e»timates,  275 — 
navy  estimates,  276 — ordnance  depart- 
ment, 277 — miscellaneous  estimatcis  277 
— national  income — direct  and  indirect 
taxen,  278 — income-tax,  279 — Lord  John 
Russell's  proposal,  279— its  eflect,  281 — 
extreme  case  under  the  income-tax,  282 — 
the  country  gentleman  and  the  merchant, 
284 — mode  <«f  collection,  286 — projiosed 
remedy  for  the  ineqiulities  of  the  tax, 
287 — bird's-eye  view  of  the  wliole  subject, 
289 — Sir  Robert  Peel's  celebi-ated  finan- 
cial statement,  291 — present  financial  con- 
dition, 292 — exceptional  items,  295 — re- 
ports of  the  three  committees,  297. 

Fiskura  Foes,  catax'act  of,  101. 

Forbes,  ProfesMir  £.,  his  contributions  to 
Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  361,  362. 

Formation  of  tlie  earth,  prinuu*y,  secondar}-, 
and  cretaceous,  147,  149. 

Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,   ^^•e  Goldsmith. 

Fosa  Pool,  wild  sport  in,  112. 

Fourier,  his  education  and  charaeter,  232. 

Fourierisni,   summary   of,  234 — effects  of. 
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on  the  French,  240.    Set  Social  Philo- 
sophy. 
French  Revolution   of    1848,   1— «tate  of 
Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
1 — distrust  of  the  king — French  peculia- 
rities, 3 — cause  of  the  Revolution,  4 — 
the  banquets — the  king's  speech,  5 — pro- 
cession uf  the  21st — government  prepara- 
tions, 7 — Tuesday  morning — walk  up  the 
Champs  Klyseea,  9 — view  from  the  Wes- 
tern Terrace  of  the   Tuileries,   11 — the 
people  get  irritated — nature  of  the  differ- 
ent forces  employed  in  Paris  before  the 
Revolution,  14 — discussions  in  the  Cham- 
bers, 15 — the  Fish-market,  17 — more  se- 
rious aspect  of  affairs,  18 — all  concession 
too  late  and  unavailing,  21 — massacre  on 
the  Boulevard,  22 — circumstances  which 
led  to  this  tnigedy,  and  its  consequences, 
24 — tactics  of  the  goverament,  26 — vari- 
ous weapons  of  the  insurgents,  27 — gal- 
lantry and  reckless  daring,  29 — ^massacre 
at  the  C'h&teau  d'Eau,  30 — departure  of 
the  royal  family,  32 — Louis  Napoleon  and 
M.  Marrast,  35 — M.  Dupont  de  TEure, 
37 — Alphonse  Prat  or  Lamartine,  38--. 
M.  Arago,  39 — M.  Cremieux,  M.  Marie, 
M.  Gamier  Pagds,  40 — M.  Ledru  Rnllin, 
Marrast,  Flocon,  Albert,  Blanc,  41 — spe- 
cific character  of  the  Revolution,  248. 

French  Social  Philosophy,  213. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  life  and  labours  of,  252 — her 
person  and  portraiture,  253 — state  of  the 
criminal  ci>de  and  condition  of  prison  dis- 
cipline thirty  years  ago,  253 — education 
at  Earlham  Hall  fitted  her  for  her  under- 
taking, 255 — religious  impressions,  256 
— visit  to  London,  257 — her  marriage — 
first  visit  to  Newgate,  259 — her  school 
system,  260 — her  courage,  261 — co-ope- 
ration principles,  262 — efforts  to  reform 
the  transportation  system,  264 — and  to 
diminish  the  number  of  capital  punish- 
ments, 265~her  appearance  in  aristo- 
cratic society,  266 — her  death,  267 — her 
character,  268. 

Future,  the,  472 — contrary  impulses  pro- 
duced by  the  events  of  last  February, 
caution  and  impatience  in  penetrating  the 
future,  472 — opposite  views  of  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  474 — 
contrasted  predictions,  475 — the  Papacy 
and  Romanism,  487 — immediate  effect  of 
catastrophes,  489 — new  excitements,  491 
— religious  liberty,  492 — ^three  develop- 
ments of  the  Gospel  have  had  place 
within  a  century,  494 — the  Methodist 
movement — the  missionary  movement, 
495 — the  era  of  justice,  497. 

Geographical    distribution  of   plants  and 

animals,  367. 
Geography,  political  and  natural,  contrast 

between,  143. 
Geological  and  palaeontological  maps,  361. 
Geysers  of  loehuid,  167. 
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Ghosts  and  Ghost-seers,  393 — inquiry  to  be 
conducted  on  the  inductive  principle,  393 
— the  facts  of  the  case,  394 — physiology 
of  inorganization,  397 — the  rival  tlieo- 
ries,  399 — second-seeing  sensibility,  400 
— wraiths,  403-^coincidcnce  an  impor- 
tant matter  in  the  discussion,  394 — the 
popular  hypothesis — Dr.  Bush's  theory 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  405 — ghosts,  so- 
lid, liquid,  or  gasiform  !  406 — no  place 
left  for  the  poor  ghost,  409— the  Seeress 
of  Prevorst,  411 — the  night  side  of  Na- 
ture, 411 — Arcanes  de  fa  Vie  Future 
dtvoiles,  4l2 — Lord  Bacon's  suggestion, 
413 — perversions  of  native  human  sensi- 
bilities, 415. 

Gold  mines  in  Borneo,  456. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  life  and  adventures  of, 
187 — lighlH  and  shadows  of  his  social  po- 
sition, 187 — publishing,  jiatronage,  and 
subscription,  191 — expansion  of  the  read- 
ing public,  193 — his  mind  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  his  period,  1 95— evils  more  easily 
detected  than  removed,  197 — ninety-nine 
years'  lease  of  Mr.  Smart,  by  a  publisher, 
198 — Goldsmith's  bargain  witli  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, 1 99 — the  advantages  of  being  hag- 
ridden, 201 — literature,  the  supreme  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  203— the  highest  literature 
universal,  not  national,  204 — litei'ary  es- 
timation in  France  and  Germany,  207 — 
Goldsmith's  merits  depreciated  by  false- 
hoods, 209 triumphant  vindication   by 

Mr.  Forster,  210 

Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  151. 

Griffiths,  Goldsmith's  bargain  with  the,  199. 

Guizot,  M.,  his  part  in  the  three  days,  13. 

H 

Hamilton,  Dr.,  extract  from  his  "  Horse 
Vindiciie  Sabbaticre,"  136. 

Harris  Island,  sea  trout  of,  107,  note. 

Head-hunting  in  Borneo,  described,  439. 

Hot  Blasts  on  the  Alps,  153 — on  the  An- 
des, 161. 

Human  Family,  prospects  of,  182. 

Humboldt,  Baron  von,  fiiiit  suggested  the 
construction  of  an  Atlas,  exhibiting  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  Physical  Geography,  359. 

Hydrographical  maps,  363. 

Hypocrisy,  Pope's,  313. 


Iceland,  physical  geography  of,  167. 

Income  Tax,  279. 

Ireland,  State  Trials  in,  541.     ' 

Isaac,  Mr.  his  favourable  evidenee  in  re- 
gard to  the  temporal  advantages  of  the 
Sabbath,  128. 


Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  merits  of,  368. 
See  Physical  Atlas. 

Jordan,  Mr.,  character  of  his  ^uik  on  Sab- 
bath Observance,  135. 
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Juries  in  Ireland.    Sfe  State  Trials. 

K 

Kellcy,  Walter  K.,  his  narrative  of  the  , 
Fi'iMich  iievoluuoii  of  1«>48,  1-42. 

Kernm*,  .lusiinus,  author  of  the  *^  Seeress  of  ' 
Prevorst,"  41 1.  ' 


Labuan,  poisonouH  trees  of,  461 — occupa- 
tion of,  by  thu  English,  467. 

Lamartiiie,  short  account  of,  38. 

Lcclaire,  M.,  his  experiment  of  the  co-opera- 
tion  principle  in  buAiiK'».s,  242. 

Lion  ism,  one  of  the    debasements  of    the 

ajr<',  -'63. 

Liniiicd  enlistment.     See  Army  Keform. 

Literary  Body,  condition  of,  in  its  hard- 
working scctitm  at  the  time  when  Grold- 
smith  belonged  to  it,  198 — condition  of 
that  body  in  Kngland,  as  compai*ed  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  body  in  France, 
204. 

Litei-ature,  definition  of,  301 — has  two  kc- 
parate  oihces,  to  teach  and  to  more^  301  — 
the  former  is  iiupcrKe<led  and  passes 
away,  the  latter  works  by  far  deeper 
agencies,  and  is  more  permanent,  304. 

Logical  Commentary  on  Scripture,  scanti- 
ness of  recent  contributions  to,  how  to  be 
accounted  for,  337- 

Lorimer,  Mr.,  his  contrast  between  the  Pi*©- 
tcbtant  and  Popish  Sabbath,  135 

Louis  rhili])pe,  liis  departure  from  Paris, 
32. 

M 

Manipo,  cave  of,  described,  445. 
Meteorological  maps,  366. 
Mexico,  physical  geography  of,  1 63. 
Military  punishments,  529. 

N 

Nanisen,  salmon  of  the,  92 — mode  of  ang- 
ling in,  94,  1 02_first  sight  of,  96— first 
cast  in,  99 — best  flies  for,  110 — greatest 
take  in,  1 14. 

Newgate,  description  of,  thirty  yeara  ago, 
259. 

Nichol,  Professor,  his  contributions  to  the 
Geolo^rical  department  of  Johnston's  Phy- 
sical Atlas,  361. 

"Night  Side  of  Nature,"  by  Catherine 
Crowe,  character  of,  41 1. 

Norway,  two  summers  in,  73 — scenery  of, 
115.' 

Norwegian  Rivers,  nature  of,  96.  See 
Namsen. 

O 

Oceans,  de^rcviption  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  German,  1 74. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  nature  and  object  of  his 
agitation  in  li'eland,  542. 

Ordnance  estimates,  277. 

Organization  of  Labour.  See  Social  Philo- 
sophy. 


Papacy  a  modification  of  Pagaiiifan,  427- 

Parr,  various  species  of,  87. 

Peel,  (Sir  K.,)  his  celebrated  Fioaocial 
statement,  291. 

Phalaux  system  of  Fourier,  236. 

Physical  Atlas  by  A.  K.  Johnston,  359— 
the  construction  of  inapa  exUibittog  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  principal 
phenomeua  of  physical  geography,  first 
su«{ge8ted  by  Humboldt,  359_Profe8!9or 
Berghaus  first  undertook  the  taiik  of 
constructing  a  physical  atlas,  359 — value 
of  such  a  work,  360 —geological  and 
palaeontological  maps,  361 — hydrography 
— line  and  steam-packet  uavigalion,  363 
—steam  navigation  to  India,  364— ehart 

of  the  Pacific,  365 — meteorology,  366 

polarisatitm  of  the  sky — Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's observations  at  St  Andrews,  367 
— natural  history  maps— etluiographlc 
maps,  367 — advantages  of  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  nature,  369. 

Physical  Geogi-a|iliy,  by  Mrs.  Somerville, 
141 — conti^ast  between  political  and  phy- 
sical geography,  143 — present  condition 
and  past  history  of  tiie  earth,  145 ^pri- 
mary and  secondary  formations  of  Uie 
earth,  147 — saurian  reptiles,  cretaceous 
formation,  149 — size  of  continents,  great 
continent,  151 — glaciers,  British  moun- 
tiiinK,  153 — fluid  sand,  Mount  Sinai, 
Mount  Lebanon,  155 — Africa,  great  de- 
sert of  Sahara,  157 — American  continent, 
158— table-lands  of  the  Andes,  159 — 
mountain  pa&si^s  of  the  Andes — hot  blasts, 
earth-light,  161 — geology  of  South  Am- 
erica, 162 — central  America,  West  In- 
dies, Mexico,  163 — Rocky  Mountains,  164 
— American  Forests,  Arctic  Regi(»iia«  165 
— Iceland,  166 — the  Geysers,  or  aqueous 

eruptions,  167 — black  mud  volcano,  169 

Spitsbergen,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  1 7 1 
— volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
Japan,  173 — ^the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and 
German  Oceans,  174 — hot  springs,  177 — 
river  systems  and  lakes,  178 — the  Air, 
distribution  of  plants  and  Animals,  Idl — 
prospects  of  the  human  fiunily,  182 — an- 
ticipation of  future  change,  185. 

Pope,  Alexander,  the  works  of,  299 — every 
great  classic  in  our  nation  should  from 

time  to  time  be  reviewed  anew,  299 

literature  defined  —  the  literature  of 
knowledge,  and  the  literature  of  power, 
301 — the  former  is  superseded  and  pas- 
ses away,  the  latter  is  more  permanent 
and  works  by  far  deeper  agencies,  304 — 
two  popular  eiTors  afl^eeling  the  intel- 
lectual position  of  Pope,  306 — literature's 
major  and  minor  key,  307 — Pope's  pre- 
tensions to  correctness,  307 — his  syntax, 
308 — Dr.  Johnson's  erroneous  opinion  of 
Shakspere's  grammar,  AGS,  note — '^  Eioisa 
to  Abelard,"  dlO—his  Satires  and  Moral 
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Epistles,  312 — ^hypocrisy  as  a   satirist,  , 
313 — Warborton's    coDnexion   with   the 
Satires,  SlS-^gallery  of  female  portraits, 
315 his  satiric  sketches  of  women  out- 
rage truth  and   common    sense,   315 —  ^ 
Silia,    317  —  Narcissa,    318  —  Narcissa,  . 
Ato88a,    319— Atticus,    319— Pope    and 
the    DucheRs    of    Marlborough,    320 —  | 
shallowness  of  Pope's  philosophy,  321 —  i 
the   inward   life,    the  universal   prayer,  ' 
323 — the   Roman    vestal,  the  Christian 
Eloisa,  325_character  of  his  **  Essay  on 
Man,"  326— what  is    Didactic  poetry? 
328 — the  element  of  instruction  does  not 
eiit^r  at  all  into  didactic  poetry,  330 — 
illustration  of  this  idea  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  game  at  cards,  in  tlie  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  331 — Mr.  Roscoe's  edition, 
332. 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  sincere  and  earnest,  420 — 
attempting  impossibilities,  428. 

Piracy  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  448,  457, 
467. 

Population,  influence  of  slavery  on,  387. 

••  Princess,  the,"  criticism  of,  63. 

Prison  discipline,  state  of,  thirty  years  ago, 
253_Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  work  on,  377. 

Provisional  Govern  men  t  of  France,  account 
of  the  Members  of,  37. 

R 

Rajah's  entcrtainmtMit,  account  of  a,  441. 

Recruiting  in   England,  a  system  of  delu- 
sion, 511. 

Religion  and  art,  cMiential  harmony  of,  48. 

River  Systems  m  the  Old  and  New  World, 
178. 

Rochat,  M.,  his  views  of  Sabbath  keeping, 
135. 

Rollin,  M.  licdni,  his  character,  41. 

Rome  :  its  present  state  and  prospects,  417 
—crumbling  building  presents  itnelf  to  the 
view  of  the  Pope  on  ascending  the  throne, 
danger  of  repair,  419 — general  aspect  on 
erosmng  the  frontier,  421 — real  condition 
of  Rome — filthy  aspect  of  the  streets  and 
corresponding  appearance  of  the  people, 
423 — moral,  governmental,  religious  cor- 
ruption, 424  —  relic  worship — papacy  a 
modification  of  paganism,  427 — deficiency 
of  physiail  progress,  427 — the  Pope  at- 
tempting inipossibihties,  429 — the  future, 
431. 

Roscot*,   M.,  merits  of  his  edition   of  the 

works  of  Alexander  Pope,  333. 
Ruasell,  Loi'd  John,  his  proposal  to  raise 
the  Income-tax,  279 — its  result,  281. 


Sabbath  observance,  121 — temporal  advan- 
tage of  the  Sabbath,  121 — the  blessed  in- 
fluence of  Sabbatli  exercises,  124 — Sab- 
bath keeping  not  only  the  command  but 
the  gift  of  God,  126_'tlie  Sabbath  is  the 
wealth  of  nations,  127 — favourable  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Isaac,  an  intelligent  Jew,  1 28 


— legislative    interference,   131 — Sunday 
posts — duty  of  the  public,  133 — literature 
of  the  Sabbath  question,  1 35 — pamphlets 
of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  Mr.  Bridges, 
134 Report  of  the  Commons'  Commit- 
tee, 135 — Mr.  Lorimer's  contrast  between 
the  Protestant  and  Popish  Sabbath,  135 
the  works  of  M.  Rochat  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, 135— Dr.  Hamilton's  <«  Horce  et  Viu- 
dicice   Sabbaticee,"     136  — the   Sabbath 
Alliance,  1 38 — the  Sabbath  question  tlie 
cause  of  the  working  man,  139. 
Sahara,  great  desert  of,  157. 
Saint-Simon  and  Saint- Simonianism.      JSm 

Social  Philosophy. 
Salmon,  breeding  of,  7  — Mr.   Stoddart's 
views,  73— Mr.  Shaw's  experiments,  75 

Stoddart  Tfr$nt  Shaw,  77 — the  Strowan 

bridge  observation,  79 — the   pairing   of 
salmon,    80 — Mr.    Stoddart's  erroneous 
views,  81^-parr  I'emain  two  years  in  the 
river,   83— the   Ettrick   Shepherd's   ex- 
pectation as  to  parr,  85-~various  species 
of  parr,  87 — rapid  growth  of  grilse,  89 — 
conversion  of  grilse  into  tsalmon,  90 — ul- 
timate size  of  salmon,  91 — note  regard- 
ing Tweed  salmon,  92 — salmon   of  the 
Namsen,  93 — mode  of  angling    in    the 
Namsen,  95,  102 — nature  of  Norwegian 
rivers,  96 — great  trout  of  Lake  Wenem, 
98 — plague  of  flics,  1 00 — cataract  of  Fis- 
kum  FoK<^,  101 — shooting  the  rapids,  104 
— annoyance   by   seals,    105 — Fosslaud 
]>ools,    107 — sea-trout   of    the    it^land  of 
Harris,    107,   note — second    .summer    in 
Norway,  109— lai-gest  fish  killed,  Ill- 
wild  sport  in  the  Foss  Pool,   1 1 2 — great- 
est  take  in   the   Namsen,   1 1 4 — salmon 
fishing  legislation,  1 16. 
Sanguinary  laws,  bad  effects  of,  380 — pro- 
duce a  ttanguinary  people,  265 the  rea- 
son of  this,  380. 
Sapo,  waterfall  of,  442. 
Sarawak.     Ste  Brooke's  Journal. 
Satires  and  moral  epistles  of  Pope,  charac- 
terized, 312. 
Saurian  roptiles  of  the  oolitic  period,  149. 
Savery,  William,  effect  of  his  preaching  on 

the  mind  of  Mi-s.  Fry,  256,  258. 
Scfittish  religion,  traditional  spirit  of,  339. 
"  Seeress  of  Prevorst,"  by  J.  Kemer,  cha- 
racter of,  411. 
Shakspere's  grammar,  Dr.  Johnson's  erro- 
neous opinion  regarding,  30R,  not*'. 
Shaw,  Mr.,  his  views  regarding  the  breed- 
ing of  Salmon,  75. 
Slavery  question,  hibtory  of,  in  Parliament, 
381 — influence  of  slavery  on  population, 
387— apprenticeship  question,  388. 
Smith  the  raibsionary,  case  of  in  reference  to 

the  slavery  question,  384. 
Social  philosophy  (Recent  French),  213 — 
Claude-Henri,  Comte  de  Saint-Simon, 
215 — his  method  of  self-culture  and  mar- 
riage, 217— his  prescribed  career  of  ex- 
perimentation,   218— his  poverty,    fl 
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publication,  219 — his  pamphlet  on  French 
society,  221 — his  small  success,  223— his 
new  Christianity,  223 — summary  of  his 
system,  2*24 — his  death,  'd'26 — Foundation 

I    of  the  Saint-Siraonian  school,    226 its 

creed,  227 — Saint-Siraonianism  and  tlie 
Revolution  of  July,  '^29 — disiTiption 
among  tlie  Saint-Simonians,  230— the 
•'  Coming  Woman" — Knfantin  and  his 
adhoi'ents,  231 — dispersion  of  the  sect, 
232 — Fourier,  his  character  and  educa- 
tion, 232 — summary  of  Fourierism,  234 
— the  phalanx  system,  235— tlie  first 
disciples  of  Fourier,  240 — Consid^rant, 
240— -effects  of  Saint-Simonianism  and 
Fourierism  on  the  French,  240 — The  Co- 
operative principle,  M.  Leclaire's  Expe- 
riment, 243 — poHtical  effects  of  the  spe- 
culations of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier, 
244 — views  of  M.  Cavaigiiac  and  Carrel, 
245 — views  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  social 
workshops,  247 — specific  character  of  the 
late  Revolution,  248. 

Soldier,  condition  of  the  British,  510. 

Somerville,  Mi's.    See  Physical  Geography. 

**  Spirits  in  Prison,"  Dr.  Brown's  view  of, 
346. 

Spitzbergen,  Dr.  Scoresby's  description  of, 
170. 

State  Trials  in  Ireland,  54 1  _  O'Connell's 
power  over  Irish  nsAembiages,  542-~h{8 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  people,  544 — urged 
on  to  Re))eal  by  the  younger  men  of  his 
party,  545 — exalt^^d  in  English  esteem  by 
his  trial,  548 — course  of  agitation  after 
his  death,  550 — Irish  juries,  552 — law  of 


J  833 — challenge  to  the  mrrmj,  556— 
jurors  likely  to  b^  injured,  557 — Tiew 
of  the  right  of  property  in  Ireland,  567 
— the  coming  harvest,  569 — pollution  of 
the  public  mind  by  Irish  Journals,  571 
— state  of  the  clul»,  574 — prospect  from 
education  and  the  Church,  576. 

St.  John,  Percy  B.,  his  account  of  the  three 
days  of  February  1848,  1-42. 

Stoddart,  Mr.,  his  views  regarding  tte 
breeding  of  salmon  considered,  73. 

T 

Taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  278. 

Tennyson's  Poems,  43  —  divisicm  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  productions  into  three  classes, 
43 —the  hidden  meaning  under  a  poetic 
veil,  45 — examination  of  modem  criti- 
cism, 46 — essential  harmony  of  religion 
and  art,  48 — various  aspects  of  poetry  to 
various  minds,  51 — instinctive  subjectioa 
to  fixed  rules,  53 — ^similes  not  a  poet- 
ical "  license"  but  a  **  necessity,"  55— 
analogy  of  nature  and  troe  art,  57 — in* 
iu8ti(*e  of  the  world's  judgroeot,  58 — the 
hopeful  spirit  of  the  present  time,  61— 
'*  The  Princess,"  63— the  Prologue,  65— 
the  next  great  poem,  67 — "  Our  enemies 
have  fallen,"  69.-faulta  of  the  poem,  71. 

U 
«  Universal    Prayer,"   the  shallowness  of 
Pope's  philosophy  exhibited  in,  323. 

w  • 

Warburton's  connexion  with  Pope,  313. 
West  Indies,  physical  geography  of,  136. 
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